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The  appearance  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  on  a  subject  on  whiob  so 
many  works  of  merit  already  exist,  may  be  tbougbt  to  require  some 
explanation. 

It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  existing  treatise  on 
Political  Economy  contains  the  latest  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  theory  of  the  subject.  Many  new  ideas,  and  new  applica- 
tions of  ideas,  have  been  elicited  by  the  discussions  of  the  last  few 
years,  especially  those  on  Currency,  on  Foreign  Trade,  and  oiw  the 
important  topics  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  Colonization : 
and  there  seems  reason  that  the  field  of  Political  Economy  should  be 
re- surveyed  in  its  whole  extent,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating 
the  results  of  these  speculations,  and  bringing  them  into  harmony  with 
the  principles  previously  laid  down  by  the  best  thinkers  on  the  subject. 

To  supply,  however,  these  deficiencies  in  former  treatises  bearing  a 
similar  title,  is  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  object  which  the 
autlior  has  in  view.  The  design  of  the  book  is  different  from  that  of 
any  treatise  on  Political  Economy  which  has  been  produced  in  England 
sin^  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 

The  most  characteristic  quality  of  that  work,  and  the  one  in  which  it 
most  differs  from  some  others  which  have  equalled  and  even  surpassed 
it  as  mere  expositions  oi  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  is  that  it 
invariably  associates  the  principles  with  their  applications.  This  of 
itself  implies  a  much  wider  range  of  ideas  and  of  topics,  than  are 
included  in  Political  Economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  abstract  specu- 
lation. Por  practical  purposes.  Political  Economy  is  inseparably  inter- 
twined with  many  other  branches  of  social  philosophy.  Except  on 
matters  of  mere  detail,  there  are  perhaps  no  practical  questions,  even 
among  those  which  approach  nearest  to  the  character  of  purely  econo- 
mical questions,  which  admit  of  being  decided  on  economical  premises 
alone.  And  it  is  because  Adam  Smith  never  loses  sight  of  this  truth; 
because,  in  hia  applications  of  Political  Economy,  he  perpetually  appeals 
to  other  and  often  far  larger  considerations  than  pure  Political  Economy 
affords — that  he  gives  that  well-grounded  feeling  of  command  over  the 
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principles  o^  the  subject  for  purposes  of  practice,  owing  to  which 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  alone  among  treatises  on  Political  Economy, 
has  not  only  been  popular  with  general  readers,  but  has  impressed 
itself  strongly  on  the  minds  of  men  of  the  world  and  of  legislators. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer,  that  a  work  similar  in  its  object  aiid 
general  conception  to  that  of  Adam  Smith,  but  adapted  to  the  more 
extended  knowledge  and  improved  ideas  of  the  present  age,  is  the  kind 
of  contribution  which  Political  Economy  at  present  requires.  The 
"  "Wealth  of  Nations"  is  in  many  parts  obsolete,  and  in  all,  imperfect. 
Political  Economy,  properly  so  called,  has  grown  up  almost  from 
infancy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith :  and  the  philosophy  of  society, 
from  which  practically  that  eminent  thinker  never  separated  his  more 
peculiar  theme,  though  still  in  a  very  early  stage  of  its  progress,  has 
advanced  many  steps  beyond  the  point  at  which  he  left  it.  No 
attempt,  however,  has  yet  been  made  to  combine  his  practical  mode  of 
treating  his  subject  with  the  increased  knowledge  since  acquire4  of  its 
theory,  or  to  exhibit  the  economical  phenomena  of  society  in  the  relar 
tion  in  which  they  stand  to  the  best  social  ideas  of  the  present  time,  as 
he  did,  with  such  admirable  success,  in  reference  to  the  philosophy  of 
his  century. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  the  writer  of  the  present  work  has  kept  before 
him..  To  succeed  even  partially  in  realizing  it,  would  be  a  sufficiently 
useful  achievement,  to  induce  him  to  incur  willingly  all  the  chances  of 
failure.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to  add,  that  although  his  object  is 
practical,  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits,  popular,  he 
has  not  attempted  to  purchase  either  of  those  advantages  by  the 
sacrifice  of  strict  scientific  reasoning.  Though  he  desires  that  his 
treatise  should  be  more  than  a  mere  exposition  of  the  abstract  doctrmes 
of  Political  Economy,  he  is  also  desirous  that  such  an  exposition  should 
be  found  in  it. 


The  present  edition  is  an  exact  transcript  from  the  sixth,  except  that 
all  extracts  and  most  phrases  in  foreign  languages  have  been  translated 
into  English^  and  a  very  smaU  number  of  quotations,  or  parts  of  quota- 
tions^ which  appeared  superfluous,  have  been  struck  out.  A  reprint  of 
an  old  controversy  with  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  on  the  condition  of 
landed  property  in  France,  which  had  been  subjoined  aa  an  Appendix, 
has  been  dispensed  with. 
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PEINCIPLES 


POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


In  OTeiy  department  of  human  affaira, 
Practice  long  precedes  Science :  sys- 
tematic enquiry  into  the  modes  of 
action  of  the  powers  of  nature,  is  the 
tardy  product  of  a  long  course^  of 
efforts  to  use  those  ■j^w^n  for  practical 
ends.  The  conception,  aocordinglyy  of 
Political  Economy  as  a  branch  of 
science,  is  extremely  modem  ;  but  the 
subject  with  which  its  enquiries  are 
conyersant  has  in  all  ages  necessarily 
constituted  one  of  the  chief  practical 
interests  of  mankind,  and,  in  some,  a 
most  unduly  engrossing  one. 
\  Tht»,t  pTiKjftfit  iff  WAaltb  Writers 
{OnPolitical  Economy  profess  to  teach, 
lor  to  investigate,  the  nature  of  Wealth, 
'^and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  di»- 
itribution:  including,  directly  or  re-, 
'motely,  the  operation  of  aJl  the  causes 
by  which  the  condition  of  mankind,  or 
of  any  societ;^  of  human  beings,  in 
jrespect  to  tins  uniyersal  object  of 
'human  desire,  is  made  prosperous  or 
ithe  reyerse.  Not  that  any  treatise  on 
Political  Economy  can  discuss  or  eyen 
enumerate  all  these  causes;  but  it 
undertakes  to  set  forth  as  much  as  is 
known  of  the  laws  and  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  they  operate. 

Eyeiy  one  has  a  notion,  sufiBciently 
correct  for  common  pmrposes,  of  what 
is  meant  by  wealth.  The  enquiries 
which  relate  to  it  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  confounded  with  those  relating 
to  any  other  of  the  great  human  in- 
terests. All  know  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  rich,  anoUier  thing  to  be 
enli^tened,  braye,  or  humane;  that 


the  questions  how  a  nation  is  made 
wealtny,  and  how  it  is  made  free,  or 
yirtuous,  or  eminent  in  literature,  in 
the  fine  arts,^  in  arms,  or  in  PoHty, 
are  totaUr  distinct  en(]^uiries.  Those 
things,  indeed,  are  all  mdirectly  con- 
nected, and  react  upon  one  another. 
A  people  has  sometmieB  become  free^ 
because  it  had  first  grown  wealthy ;  or 
wealthy,  because  it  had  first  becomA 
free.  The  creed  and  laws  of  a  people 
act  powerfully  u^n  their  economical 
condition ;  and  this  again,  by  its  influ- 
ence on  their  mental  deyelopment  and 
social  relations,  reacts  upon  their  creed 
and  laws.  But  though  the  subjects 
are  in  yery  close  contact,  they  are 
essentially  different,  and  haye  neyer 
been  supposed  to  be  otherwise. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  desi^  of  this 
treatise  to  aim  at  metaphysical  nicety 
of  definition,  where  the  ideas  suggested 
by  a  term  are  already  as  determinate 
as  practical  purposes  require.  But, 
little  as  it  might  be  expected  that  any 
mischieyous  confusion  of  ideas  oould 
take  place  on  a  subject  so  simple  as 
the  question,  what  is  to  be  considered 
as  wealth,  it  is  matter  of  history  that 
such  confosion  of  ideas  has  existed — 
that  theorists  and  practical  politicianfl 
haye  been  e<|ually,  and  at  one  period 
uniyersally,  infected  bjr  it,  and  that 
for  many  generations  it  gaye  a  tho- 
roi^hly  fiuse  direction  to  the  policy 
of  Europe.  I  refer  to  the  set  of  doc-l 
trines  aesignated,  since  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  by  the  appellation  of  tbe( 
Mercantile  System. 
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While  this  system  prevailed,  it  was 
assumed,  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  in 
the  whole  policy  of  nations,  that  wealth 
consisted,,  solely  of  inoney ;  or  of  the 
precious  metalfl,  which,  when  not  already 
m  the  state  of  money,  are  capable  of 
bein^  directly  converted  into  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  then  preva- 
lent, whatever  tended,  to  heap  up 
money  or  bullion  in  a  country  added  to 
its  wealth.  Whatever  sent  the  precious 
metals  out  of  a  country  impoverished 
it..  If  a  country  possessed  no  gold  or 
silver  mines,  the  only  industry  by 
which  it  could  be  enriched  was  foreign 
trade,  being  the  only  one  which  could 
brin^  in  money.  Any  branch  of  trade 
Which  was  supposed  to  send  out  more 
Ittoney  than  it  brought  in,  however 
ample  and  valuable  might  be  the  re- 
iunus  in  another  shape,  was  looked 
t^n  as  a  losing  trade.  Esqwrtation  of 
goods  was  favoured  and  encouraged 
(even  by  means  extremely  onerous  to 
tbe  real  resources  of  the  country),  be- 
cause the  exported  goods  being  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  for  in  money,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  returns  would  actually 
be  made  in  gold  and  silver.  Importa- 
tion of  anything,  other  than  the  preci- 
Dos  metals,  was  regarded  as  a  loss  to 
the  nation  of  the  whole  price  of  the 
things  imported;  unless  they  were 
Wought »  to  be  re-exported  at  a  profit, 
or  unless^  being  the  materials  or  in- 
straments  of  some  industry  practised 
in  the  country  itself;  they  gave  the 
power  of  producing  exportable  articles 
at  smalls  cost,  and  thereby  effecting 
a  larger  exportation.  The  commerce 
of  the  world  was  lookeX  u^on  as  a 
struggle  among  nations,  which  could 
draw  to  itself  the  largest  share  of  the 
gold  and  silver  in  existence ;  and  in 
this  competition  no  nation  could  gain 
anything,  except  by  maldng  others 
lose  as  much,  or,  at  the  leasts  prevent- 
ing them  from  gaining  it. 

It  oflen  happens  that  the  universal 
belief  of  one  age  of  maokiad — a  belief 
from  which  BO  one  tea«,  uer  without 
an  extraordioAry  effiirt  of  genins  and 
courage,  otmld  «i  that  time  be  free — 
becomes  to  a  eubsequent  age  so  palna- 
ble  an  absurdity,  that  the  only  dimculty 
'  then  ia  to  imagine  how  such  a  thing 


can  ever  have  appeared  credible.  It 
has  80  happened  with  the  doctrine  that 
money  is  synonymous  with  wealth. 
The  conceit  seems  too  preposterous  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  serious  opinion.  It 
looks  like  one  of  the  crude  fancies  of 
childhood,  instantly  corrected  by  a 
word  from  any  grown  person.  But  let 
no  one  feel  confident  that  he  would 
have  escaped  the  delusion  if  he  had 
lived  at  the  time  when  it  prevailed. 
All  the  associations  engendered  by 
common  life,  and  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  concurred  in  promoting  it. 
So  long  as  those  associations  were  the 
only  medium  through  which  the  sub- 
ject was  looked  at,  what  we  now 
think  so  gross  an  abnirdity  seemed  a 
truism.  Once  questioned,  indeed,  it 
was  doomed ;  but  no  one  was  likely  to 
think  of  questioning  it  whose  mind  had 
not  become  familiar  with  certain  modes 
of  stating  and  of  contemplatii^  econo 
mical  phenomena,  which  have  only 
found  their  way  into  the  general 
understanding  through  the  influence  oi 
Adam  Smith  and  of  his  expositors. 

In  common  discourse,  wealth  is 
always  ,  expressed  in  money.  If  you 
ask  now  rich  a  person  is,  you  are 
answered  that  he  has  so  many  thousand 
pounds.  All  income  and  expenditure, 
all  gains  and  losses,  everything  by 
which  one  becomes  richer  or  poorer, 
are  reckoned  as  the  coming  in  or  going 
out  of  so  much  mcmey.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  inventory  of  a  person's  fortune 
are  included,  not  only  the  money  in 
his  actual  possession,  or  due  to  him, 
but  all  other  articles  of  value.  These, 
however,  enter,  not  in  their  own  cha- 
racter, but  in  virtue  of  the  sums  of 
money  which  they  would  sell  for ;  and 
if  they  would  sell  for  less,  their  owner 
is  reputed  less  rich,  though  the  things 
themselves  are  precisely  tne  same.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  people  do  not  grow 
rich  by  keeping  their  money  unused, 
and  that  they  must  be  willing  to 
spend  in  order  to  gain.  These  wiio 
enrich  themselves  by  commerce,  do  so 
by  giving  money  for  goods  as  well  as 
goods  for  money ;  and  the  first  is  as 
necessary  a  part  of  the  process  as  the 
last  But  a  person  who  buys  goods 
for  purposes  of  g^n,  does  so  to  sell 
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them  agfdn  for  money,  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiying  more  money  than 
nelaid  out:  to  get  money,  therefore, 
seems,  eren  to  the  person  mmself  the 
ultimate  end  'oTIEq  -whole.  It  often 
happens  that  hols  not  paid  in  money, 
hut  m  something  else ;  naying  hougnt 
goods  to  a  valne  equivalent,  which  are 
set  off  against  those  he  sold.  Bnt  he 
excepted,  these  at  a  money  valuation, 
and  in  the  hehef  that  they  woijld 
bring  in  more  money  eventually  than 
the  price  at  which  they  were  made 
over  to  him.  A  dealer  doin^  a  large 
amount  of  business,  and  turning  over 
his  capital  rapidly,  has  but  a  small 
pK>rtion  of  it  in  ready  money  at  any  one 
time.  But  he  only  feels  it  valuable  to 
him  as  it  is  convertible  into  money :  he 
considers  no  transaction  closed  until 
the  net  result  is  either  paid  or  credited 
in  money :  when  he  retires  firom  busi- 
ness it  is  into  money  that  he  converts 
the  whole,  and  not  until  then  does  he 
deem  himself  to  have  realized  his 
gains :  just  as  if  money  were  the  only 
wealth,  and  money's  worth  were  only 
,  the  means  of  attaining  it.  If  it  be  now 
asked  for  what  end  money  is  desirable, 
unless  to  supply  the  wants  or  pleasures 
of  oneself  or  others,  the  champion  of 
the  system  would  not  be  at  aU  embar- 
rassed by  the  question.  True,  he  would 
say,  these  are  the  uses  of  wealth,  and 
very  laudable  uses  while  confined  to 
domestic  commodities,  because  in  that 
case,  by  exactly  the  amount  which  you 
expend  you  enrich  others  of  your 
countrymen.  Spend  ^our  wealth,  if 
you  please,  in  whatever  indulgences 
ybti  Mtve  a  taste  for ;  but  your  wealth 
18  not  the  indulgences,  it  is  the  sum 
of  mone^,  or  the  annual  money  incomoj 
{with  which  you  purchase  them. 

While  there  were  so  man^  things  to 
render  the  assumption  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  mercantile  system  plausi- 
ble, there  is  also  some  small  foundation 
in  reason,  though  a  veir  insufficient 
one,  for  the  distmction  which  that  sys- 
tem so  emphatically  draws  between 
money  and  every  other  kind  of  valua- 
ble possession.  We  reaUy,  and  justly, 
look  upon  a  person  as  possessing  the 
advantages  of  wealth,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  useful  and  agreeable  things  of 


which  he  IB  in  the  actual  ex^joymeut. 
bnt  to  his  command  over  the  general 
fund  of  things  useful  and  agreeable; 
the  power  he  possesses  of  providing  for 
any  exigency,  or  obtaining  any  objeci 
of  desire.  Now,  money  is  itself  thai  i 
power;  while  all  other  things^  in  a 
civilized  state,  seem  to  confer  it  only- 
by  their  capacity  of  being  exchanged' 
for  money.  To  possess  any  other  arti- 
cle of  wealth,  is  to  possess  that  par- 
ticular thing,  and  nothing  else :  if  yon 
wish  for  another  thin^  instead  of  it, 
you  have  first  to  sell  it,  or  to  submit 
to  the  inconvenience  and  delay  (if  not 
the  impossibility)  of  finding  some  one 
who  has  what  you  want,  and  is  willing 
to  barter  it  for  what  you  have.  But 
with  money  you  are  at  once  able  to 
buy  whatever  things  are  for  sale:  and 
one  whose  fortune  is  in  money,  or  in 
things  rapidly  convertible  into  it^  seems 
both  to  himself  and  others  to  possess  not 
any  one  thing,  but  all  the  thmgs  which 
the  money  places  it  at  his  option  t« 
purchase.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
utility  of  wealth,  beyond  a  very  mode- 
rate quantity,  is  not  the  indulgences  it 
procures,  but  the  reserved  power  which 
its  possessor  holds  in  his  nands  of  at- 
taining purposes  generally;  and  this 
power  no  other  kind  of  wealth  confers 
so  immediately  or  so  certainly  as « 
money.  It  is  tne  only  form  of  wealth 
which  is  not  merely  applicable  to  some 
one  use,  but  can  be  turned  at  omce  to 
any  use.  And  this  distinction  was  the 
more  likely  to  make  an  impression 
upon  governments,  as  it  is  one  of  con- 
sideraJble  importance  to  them.  A  civi-i 
lized  government  derives  comparativelj 
little  advantage  from  taxes  unless  it 
can  collect  them  in  money :  and  if  it 
has  large  or  sudden  payments  to  make, 
especially  payments  m  foreign  countries 
for  wars  or  subsidies,  either  for  the  sake 
of  cpnqneringor  qf  not  bein^^hquered 
(the  two  chief  objects  of  national  policy 
nntil  a  late  period),  scarcely  any 
medium  of  payment  except  money  will 
serve  the  purpose.  All  these  causes 
conspire  to  make  both  individuals  and 
governments,  in  estimating  their 
means,  attach  almost  exclusive  im- 
portance to  money,  either  in  esse  or  in 
posse,  and  look  npon  ail  other  things 
B2 
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(when  viewed  as  part  of  their  resources) 
scarcely  otherwise  than  as  the  remote 
means  of  obtaining  that  which  alone, 
when  obtained,  affords  the  indefinite, 
and  at  the  same  time  instantaneous, 
command  over  objects  of  desire,  which 
best  answers  to  the  idea  of  wealth. 

An  absurdity,  howerer,  does  not  cease 
to  be  an  absurdity  when  we  have  dis- 
covered what  were  the  appearances 
which  made  it  plausible ;  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Theory  could  not  fail  to  be  seen 
in  its  true  character  when  men  began, 
even  in  an  imperfect  manner,  to  explore 
into  the  foundations  of  things,  and  seek 
their  premises  from  elementary  facts, 
and  not  from  the  forms  and  phrases  of 
common  discourse.  So  soon  as  they 
asked  themselves  what  is  really  meant 
bv  money — what  it  is  in  its  essential 
characters,  and  the  precise  nature  of 
the  functions  it  performs — they  reflected 
that  money^  like  other  things,  is  only 
a  desirable  possession  on  account  of  its 
uses ;  and  that  these,  instead  of  being, 
[as  they  delusively  appear,  indefinite, 
J  are  of  a  strictly  defined  and  limited 
Idescription,  namely,  to  facilitate  the 
^distribution  of  the  produce  of  industry 
kccording  to  the  convenience  of  those 
pmong  whom  it  is  shared.  Further 
consideration  showed  that  the.  uses  of 
money  are  in  no  respect  promoted  by 
increasing  the  q^uantity  which  exists 
'  and  circulates  in  a  country ;  the  service 
which  it  performs  being  as  well  rendered 
by  a  small  as  by  a  large  aggregate 
amount.  Two  million  quarters  of  com 
will  not  feed  so  many  persons  as  four 
millions;  but  two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  will  carry  on  as  much  traffic, 
will  buy  and  sell  as  many  commodities, 
as  four  millions,  though  at  lower  nomi- 
nal prices.  Money,  as  money,  satisfies 
^no  want ;  its  worth  to  any  one,  consists 
its  being  a  convenient  shape  in  which 
receive  his  incomings  of  all  sorts, 
vhich  incomings  he  afterwards,  at  the 
imes  which  smt  him  best,  converts  into 
;he  forms  in  which  they  can  be  useful 
him.  Great  as  the  cufTerence  would 
between^  a  country  with  money,  and 
a  country  altogether  without  it,  it  would 
be  only  one  of  convenience ;  a  saving  of 
time  and  trouble,  like  grinding  by  water 
power  instead  oi  by  nand,  or  (to  use 


Adam  Smith's  illustration)  like  the 
benefit  derived  from  roads :  and  to  mis* 
take  money  for  wealth,  is  the  same  sort 
of  error  as  to.  naistake  the  highway' 
which  may  be  the  easiest  way  of  get-) 
ting  to  your  house  or  lands,  for  the] 
house  and  lands  themselves. 

Money,  bein^  the  instrument  of  aw 
important  pubhc  and  private  purpose^ 
is  rightly  regarded  as  wealtn;  but 
eicerything  else  which  serves  any  hu 
man  purpose,  and  which  nature  does 
not  afford  gratuitously,  is  wealth  also. 
To  be  wealthy  is  to  have  a  large  stock 
of  useiul  articles,  or  the  means  of  pur* 
chasing  them.  Everything  forms  there- 
fore a  part  of  wealth,  which  has  a  power 
of  purchasing ;  for  which  anything  use- 
frd  or  agreeable  would  be  given  in 
exchange.  Things  for  which  nothing  f 
could  be  obtained  in  exchangej^how- 
ever  usefbl  or  necessary  they  may  be, 
are  not  wealth  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  in  Political  Economyi 
Air,  for  example,  though  the  most  ab- 
solute of  necessaries,  bears  no  price  in 
the  market,  because  it  can  be  obtained 
^atuitously :  to  accumulate  a  stock  of 
it  would  3deld  no  profit  or  advantage  to 
any  one  ;  and  the  laws  of  its  produc- 
tion and  distribution  are  the  subject  of 
a  very  different  study  from  Political 
Economy.  But  though  air  is  not  wealth, 
mankind  are  much  richer  by  obtaining 
it  ^atis,  since  the  time  and  labour 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  for 
supplying  the  most  pressing  of  all  wants, 
can  be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  It 
is  ]^ossible  to  imagine  circumstances  in 
which  air  would  be  a  part  of  wealth. 
If  it  became  customary  to  sojourn  long 
in  places  where  the  air  does  not  natur- 
ally penetrate,  as  in  diving-bells  sunk 
in  the  sea,  a  supply  of  air  artificially 
furnished  would,  like  water  conveyed 
into  houses,  bear  a  price :  and  if  from 
any  revolution  in  nature  the  atmosphere 
became  too  scanty  for  the  consumption, 
or  could  be  monopolized,  air  might  ac- 
quire a  very  high  marketable  value.  In 
such  a  case,  the  possession  of  it,  beyond 
his  own  wants,  would  be,  to  its  owner, 
wealth;  and  the  general  wealth  of 
mankind  might  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  increased,  by  what  would  be  so  great 
a  calamity  to  them.    The  error  would 
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lie  in  not  oonBiderin^,  that  howeyer 
rich  the  possessor  of  air  might  become 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, all  persons  else  would  be  poorer 
bj  all  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
for  what  they  liad  before  obtained  with- 
out payment. 

r  This  leads  to  an  important  distino- 
\  tionm  the  meaning  of  the  word  wealth, 
las  appHed  to  the  possessions  of  an  in- 
(dividual,  and  to  those  of  a  nation,  or  of 
/mankind.  In  the  wealth  of  mankind, 
\  nothing  18  included  which  does  not  of 
litself  answer  some  purpose  of  utility  or 
Weasure.  To  an  individual,  anything 
^8  wealth,  which,  though  useless  in  it- 
Iself,  enables  him  to  claim  from  others 
'a  part  of  their  stock  of  things  useful  or 
'pleasant.  Take,  for  instance,  a  mort- 
gageof  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  landed 
estate.  This  is  wealth  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  brings  in  a  revenue,  and 
who  could  perhaps  sell  it  in  the  market 
for  the  fall  amount  of  the  debt.  But 
it  is  not  wealth  to  the  country ;  if  the 
engagement  were  annulled,  the  country 
would  be  neither  poorer  nor  richer.  The 
mortgagee  would  have  lost  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  would 
nave  gained  it.  Speaking  nationally, 
the  mortgage  was  not  itself  wealth,  but 
merely  gave  A  a  claim  to  a  portion  of 
f^e  wealth  of  B.  It  was  wealth  to  A, 
and  wealth  which  he  could  transfer  to 
a  third  person ;  but  what  he  so  trans- 
ferred was  in  fact  a  joint  ownership,  to 
the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in  the 
land  of  which  B  was  nominally  the 
sole  proprietor.  The_  position  of  fund- 
holders,  or  owners  of  the  public  debt  of 
a  coimtry,  is  similar.  They  are  mort- 
gagees on  the  general  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  cancelling  of  the  debt 
would  be  no  destruction  of  wealth,  but 
a  transfer  of  it :  a  wrongfal  abstraction 
of  wealth  from  certain  members  of  the 
community,  for  the  profit  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  tax-payers.  Funded 
property  therefore  cannot  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  national  wealth.  This 
18  not  always  borne  in  mind  by  the 
dealers  in  statistical  calculations.  For 
example,  in  estimates  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  country,  founded  on  the 
pfooeeds  of  the  income-tax,  incomes 
oerired  from  the  fionds  are  not  always 


excluded;  though  the  tax-payers  ait 
assessed  on  their  whole  nominal  income^ 
without,  being  permitted  to  deduct  from 
it  the  portion  levied  from  them  in  taxiv> 
tion  to  form  the  income  of  the  fund- 
holder.  In  this  calculation,  therefore, 
one  portion  of  the  general  income  of  the 
country  is  counted  twice  over,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  made  to  ^  appear 
greater  than  it  is  by  almost  thirty  mil- 
lions. A  country,  however,  may  include 
in  its  wealth  aU  stock  held  by  its  citi- 
zens in  the  funds  of  foreign  countries, 
and  other  debts  due  to  them  from 
abroad.  But  even  this  is  only  wealth 
to  them  by  being  a  part  ownership  in 
wealth  held  by  others.  It  forms  no 
part  of  the  collective  wealth  of  the  hm- 
man  race.  It  is  an  element  in  the  dis- 
tribution, but  not  in  the  composition, 
of  the  general  wealth. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  define  wealth 
as  signifying  "instruments :''  meaning 
not  tools  and  machinery  alone,  but  the 
whole  accumulation  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals or  communities,  of  means  for 
the  attainment  of  their  ends.  Thus,  a 
field  is  an  instrument,  because  it  is  a 
means  to  the  attainment  of  com.  Com 
is  an  instrument,  hei^  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  flour.  Flour  is  an  instm- 
ment,  being  a  means  to  the  attainment 
of  bread.  Bread  is  an  instrument,  as  a 
means  to  the  satisfaction  of  hunger 
and  to  the  suppoi^  of  life.  Here  we  at 
last  arrive  at  things  which  are  not  in- 
stnunents,  being  desired  on  their  own 
account,  and  not  as  mere  means  to 
something  beyond.  This  view  of  the 
subject  is  philosophically  correct;  or 
rather,  this  mode  of  expression  may  be 
usefully  employed  along  with  others,  not 
as  conveying  a  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  common  one,  but  as  giving 
more  distinctness  and  reality  to  the 
common  view.  It  departs,  however,  too 
widely  from  the  custom  of  language,  to 
be  likely  to  obtain  general  acceptance, 
or  to  be  of  use  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  occasional  illustration. 

Another  example  of  a  possession 
which  is  wealth  to  the  person  holding 
it,  but  not  wealth  to  the  nation,  or  ta 
mankind,  is  slaves.  It  is  by  a  strange 
cenfusion  of  ideas  that  slave  property 
(as  it  is  tenned)  is  counted,  at  so  muc¥ 
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per  head,  in  an  estimate  of  the  wealth, 
or  of  the  capital,  of  the  country  which 
tolerates  the  existence  of  such  property. 
If  a  human  heing,  considered  as  an 
ohject  possessing  productive  powers,  is 
part  01  the  national  wealth  when  his 
powers  are  owned  by  another  man,  he 
cannot  be  less  a  part  of  it  when  they 
are  owned  by  himself.  "Whatever  he 
is  worth  to  his  master  is  so  much  pro- 
perty abstracted  from  himself,  and  its 
abstraction  cannot  augment  the  posses- 
sions of  the  two  together,  or  of  the 
country  to  which  they  both  belong.  In 
propriety  of  classification,  however,  the 
people  of  a  country  are  not  to  be  counted 
in  its  wealth.  They  are  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  its  wealth  exists.  The 
term  wealth  is  wanted  to  denote  the  de- 
sirable objects  which  they  possess,  not 
inclusive  of,  but  in  contradistinction  to, 
their  own  persons.  They  are  not  wealth 
to  themselves,  though  they  are  means 
of  acquiring  it. 

Wealth,  thexv  may  be  defined,  all 
useful  or  agreeable  things  which  possess 
exchangeable  value ;  or,  in  other  words, 
all  useful  or  agreeable  things  except 
those  which  can  be  obtained,  in  tho 
quantity  desired,  without  labour  or  sa- 
crifice. To  this  definition,  the  only 
objection  seems  to  be,  that  it  leaves  in 
tmcertainty  a  question  which  has  been 
much  debated — whether  what  are  called 
immaterial  products  are  to  be  considered 
as  wealth:  whether,  for  example,  the 
skill  of  a  workman,  or  any  other  natural 
or  acquired  power  of  body  or  mind,  shall 
be  called  wealth,  or  not :  a  question, 
not  of  very  great  importance,  and 
which,  m>  far  as  requinng  discussion, 
will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in 
another  place.* 

f  These  things  having  been  premised 
^respecting  wealth,  we  shall  next  turn 
jOur  attention  to  the  extraordinazy  dif- 
^ferences  ia  respect  to  it,  which  exist 
:  between  nation  and  nation,  and  be- 
.tween  diflerent  ages  of  the  world;  dif- 
i  ferences  both  in  the  quantity  of  wealth, 
and  in  the  kind  of  it ;  as  well  as  in  the 
'manner  in  which  the  wealth  existing 
in  the  community  is  shared  among  its 
meoibaB. 

lliere  is,  perhaps,  no  ^ple  or 
Infra,  b(Mk  L  otaap.  iU. 


munity,  now  existing,  which  subsists 
entirely  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
vegetation.  But  many  tribes  still  live 
exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  on 
wild  animals,  the  produce  of  hunting  or 
fishing.  Their  clothing  is  sldns ;  theit 
habitations  huts  rudely  formed  of  logs 
or  boughs  of  trees,  and  abandoned  at 
an  hour's  notice.  The  food  they  use 
being  little  susceptible  of  storing  up, 
they  have  no  accumulation  of  it,  and 
are  often  exposed  to  great  privations. 
The  wealth  of  such  a  community  con-I 
sists  solely  of  the  skins  they  wear ;  a 
few  ornaments,  the  taste  for  which) 
exists  among  most  savages ;  some  rudel 
utensils ;  the  weapons  with  which  they' 
kill  their  game,  or  fight  against  hostile 
competitors  for  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
canoes  for  crossing  rivers  and  lakes,  oi 
fishing  in  the  sea ;  and  perhaps  som^ 
fiirs  or  other  productions  of  the  wilder4 
ness,  collected  to  be  exchanged  with 
civilized  people  for  blankets,  brandy, 
and  tobacco ;  of  which  foreign  produce 
also  there  may  be  some  unconsumed 
portion  in  store.  To  this  scanty  in-, 
ventory  of  material  wealth,  ought  to  be 
added  their  land;  an  instrument  of 
production  of  which  they  make  slender 
use,  compared  with  more  settled  com* 
munities,  but  which  is  still  the  source 
of  their  subsistence,  and  which  has  a 
marketable  value  if  there  be  any  agri« 
cultural  community  in  the  neighbour- 
hood requiring  more  land  than  it  pos- 
sesses. This  is  the  state  of  greatest 
poverty  in  which  any  entire  community 
of  human  beings  is  known  to  exist ; 
though  there  are  much  richer  commu- 
nities in  which  portions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  in  a  condition,  as  to  subsist- 
ence and  comfort,  as  little  enviable  as 
that  of  the  savage. 

Thfi  first  great  advance  beyond  this' 
state  consists  in  the  domesticatbaof' 
the  more  useful  animals ;  giving  rise  to ' 
the  pastoral  or  nomad  state,  in  which] 
mankind  do  not  live  on  the  produce  of' 
hunting,  but  on  milk  and  its  products, ' 
and  on  the  annual  increase  of  fiocks- 
and  herds.    This  condition  is  not  only 
more  desirable  in  itself,  but  more  con- 
ducive to  further  progress ;  and  a  much 
more  considerable  amount  of  wealth  is 
acoami^ted  under  it.    Sb  Kmg  as  the 
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raat  natural  pastures  of  the  earth  are 
not  yet  so  fmlj  occupied  as  to  be  con- 
sumed more  rapidly  than  they  are 
spontaneously  reproduced,  a  large  and 
constantly  increasing  stock  of  subsbt- 
ence  may  be  collected  and  preserved, 
with  little  other  labour  than  that  of 
guarding  the  cattle  from  the  attacks  of 
wild  beasts,  and  from  the  force  or  wiles 
of  predatory  men.  Larp  flocks  and 
herds,  therefore,  are  in  time  possessed, 
by  active  and  thrifty  individuals  through 
their  own  exertions,  and  by  the  heaSt 
of  families  and  tribes  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  those  who  are  connected  with 
them  by  allegiance.  Thfiifi.thM.arise8, 
\m  Jbe^^shfifmeid  itate^  inequality,  of 
noBsessions.;  a  thing  which  scarcely 
.■exists  in  the  savage  state,  where  no 
lone  has  much  more  than  absolute  n^ 
'cessaries,  and  in  case  of  deficiency  must 
share  even  those  with  his  tribe.  In  the 
nomad  state,  some  have  an  abundance 
of  cattle,  sufficient  for  the  food  of  a  mul- 
titude, while  others  have  not  contrived 
to  appropriate  and  retain  any  super- 
fluity, or  perhaps  any  cattle  at  all.  ^t 
subsistence,  has  r<^asftd  t,n  be  pEecarions, 

^J^  ihfi  mom  ini^''^B«fnl  Iiava  m^niliar 

naejfbich  they-^aa  make  of  their  aur- 
pIuB  than  if>  fead.  the  leaa  ibrtunate, 
while  every  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  connected  with  them  is  an  in- 
crease both  of  security  and  of  power : 
and  thus  they  are  enabled  to  divest 
themselves  of  all  labour  except  that  of 
government  and  superintendence,  and 
acquire  dependents  to  fi^ht  for  them  in 
war  and  to  serve  them  m  peace.  One 
f  the  features  of  this  state  of  society 
that  a  part  of  the  conununity,  and 
some  degree  even  the  whole  of  it, 
jisesgJfiifiUZ^.  Only  a  portion  of  time 
re(^uired  for  procuring  food,  and  the 
remamder  is  not  engrossed  by  anxious 
thought  for  the  morrow,  or  necessair 
repose  from  muscular  activity.  g]]fih 
a  life  is  highly  favourable  to  the  jpuxseth 
s£mw  wanta.  and  open?  «|^  "ppflp^'bility 
of  their  gpratmcation.  A  desire  arises 
1^  l>etter  dotiung,  utensils,  and  imple- 
ments, than  the  savage  state  contents 
itself  with ;  and  the  surplus  food  ren- 
ders it  practicable  to  devote  to  these 
Biirposes  the  exertions  of  a  part  of  the 
bril^.     In  all  or  most  nomad  commu- 


nities we  find  domestic  munifaetnrei 
of  a  coarse,  and  in  some,  of  a  fine  kind. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  while 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  have 
been  tne  cradle  of  modem  civilization 
were  still  gencrallv  in  the  nomad  state, 
considerable  skill  nad  been  attained  in 
spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  woollen 
garments,  in  the  preparation  of  leather, 
and  in  what  appears  a  still  more  diffi- 
cult invention,  that  of  working  in  metals. 
Ev^n  specijlatiYe  science  took  its  first 
be^nnin^s  from  the  leisure  character^ 
istic  of  tnis  stage  of  ^  social  progress. 
The  earliest  astronomical  observations 
are  attributed,  by  a  tradition  which  has 
much  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Chaldfiea. 

From  this  state  of  society  to  the( 
agricultural  the  transitfon  is  not  indeed!') 
easy,  (for  no  great  change  in  the  habits  i 
of  mankind  is  otherwise  than  difficult, 
and  in  general  either  painM  or  very 
alow,)  but  it  lies  in  what  may  be  called 
the  spontaneous  course  of  events.  The 
growth  of  the  population  of  men  and 
cattle  began  in  time  to  press  upon  the 
earth's  capabilities  of  yielding  natural 
pasturo :  and  this  cause  doubtless  pro-l 
duced  the  first  tilling  of  the  ground,^ 
just  as  at  a  later  period  the  same  cause 
made  the  superfluous  hordes  of  the 
nations  which  had  remained  nomad 
precipitate  themselves  upon  those 
which  had  already  become  agricul- 
tural ;  until,  these  having  become  suf 
ficienUy  powerful  to  repel  such  inroads, 
the  invading  nations,  deprived  of  this 
outlet,  were  obliged  also  to  become 
agricultural  communitiea. 

But_  after  this  great  step  had  bees 
completed,  the  subsequent  progress  of 
mankind  seems  by  no  means  to  have 
been  so  rapid  (certain  rare  combina- 
tions of  circumstances  excepted)  as 
might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated. 
The  quantity  of  human  food  which  the 
earth  is  capable  of  returning  even  to 
the  most  wretched  ervstem  of  agricul- 
ture, so  much  exceeds  what  could  be 
obtained  in  the  purely  pastoral  state, 
that  a  great  increase  of  population  is 
invariably  the  result.  But  this  addi-* 
tional  food  is  only  obtained,  by  a  great 
additional  amount  of  labour ;  so  that 
not  only  an  agricultural  has  much  less 
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ieisnre  than  a  pastoral  population,  but, 
with  the  imperfect  tools  and  unskilful 
processes  which  are  for  a  long  time 
employed  (and  which  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth  have  not  even  yet 
been  abandoned),  agriculturists  do  not, 
unless  in  unusually  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances of  climate  and  soH,  produce 
so  great  a  surplus  of  food  beyond  their 
necessary  consumption,  as  to  support 
any  lax^  class  of  labourers  engaged  in 
other  departments  of  industry.  The 
surplus,  too,  whether  small  or  great,  is 
usually  torn  from  the  producers,  either 
by  the  government  to  which  they  are 
subject,  or  by  individuals,  who  by 
superior  force,  ~  or  by  availing"  them- 
selves of  religious  or  traditional  feel- 
ings of  siibordihatron,  have  established 
themselves  as  lords  of  the  soil. 

The^rst  of  these  modes  of  appro- 
pnation,  by  the  government,  is  char 
racteristic  of  the  extensive  monarchies 
which  from  a  time  beyond  historical 
record  have  occupied  the  plains  of 
Asia.  The  government,  in  those  coun- 
'  tries,  though  varying  in  its  qualities 
according  to  the  accidents  of  personal 
character,  seldom  leaves  much  to  the 
cultivators  beyond  mere  necessaries, 
and  often  strips  them  so  bare  even  of 
these,  that  it  finds  itself  obliged,  after 
taking  all  they  have,  to  lend  part  of  it 
back  to  those  from  whom  it  has  been 
taken,  in  order  to  provide  them  with  seed, 
and  enable  them  to  support  life  until  an- 
other harvest.  Under  the  regime  in 
question,  though  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation are  ill  provided  for,  the  govern- 
ment, by  collecting  small  contributions 
from  great  numbers,  is  enabled,  with 
any  tolerable  management,  to  make  a 
show  of  riches  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  society; 
land  hence  the  inveterate  impression, 
W  which  Europeans  have  only  at  a  late 
period  been  disabused,  concerning  the 
^eat  opulence  of  Oriental  nations.  In 
this  wealth,  without  reckoning  the 
large  portion  which  adheres  to  the 
hands  employed  in  collecting  it,  many 
persons  of  course  participate,  besides 
the  immediate  household  of  the  sove- 
reign. A  lar^e  part  is  distributed 
among  the  various  functionaries  of  go- 


vernment, and  among  the  objects  of 
the  sovereign's  favour  or  caprice.  A 
part  is  occasionally  employed  in  works 
of  public  utility.  The  tanks,  wells, 
and  canals  for  irrigation,  without  which 
in  many  tropical  climates  cultivation 
could  hardly  be  carried  on ;  the  em- 
bankments which  confine  the  rivers, 
the  bazars  for  dealers,  and  the  seraees 
for  travellers,  none  of  which  could  have 
been  made  by  the  scanty  means  in  the 
possession  of  those  usin^  them,  owe 
their  existence  to  the  liberality  and 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  better 
order  of  princes,  or  to  the  benevolence 
or  ostentation  of  here  and  there  a  rich 
individual,  whose  fortune,  if  traced  to 
its  source,  is  always  found  to  have  been 
drawn  immediately  or  remotely  from 
the  public  revenue,  most  frequently  by 
a  direct  grant  of  a  portion  of  it  from 
the  sovereign. 

The  ruler  of  a  society  of  this  descrip- 
tion, after  providing  largely  for  his 
own  support,  and  that  of  all  persons  in 
whom  ne  feels  an  interest,  and  after 
maintaining  as  man^  soldiers  as  he 
thinks  needful  for  his  security  or  his 
state,  hag  a  disposable  residue,  which 
he  is  glad  to  exchange  for  articles  of 
luxury  suitable  to  his  disposition :  as 
have  also  the  class  of  persons  who 
have  been  enriched  by  his  favour,  or  by 
handling  the  public  revenues.  A  de- 
mand thus  arises  for  elaborate  and  costly 
manufactured  articles,  adapted  to  a 
narrow  but  a  wealthy  market.  This 
demand  is  often  supplied  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  merchants  of  more 
advanced  communities,  but  often  also 
raises  up  in  the  country  itself  a  class 
of  artificers,  by  whom  certain  fabrics 
are  carried  to  as  high  excellence  as 
can  be  given  by  patience,  <]^uicknes8 
of  perception  ancf  observation,  and 
manual  dexterity,  without  any  con- 
siderable Imowledge  of  the  properties 
of  objects :  such  as  some  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  India,  ^ese  artificers  are 
fed  by  the  surplus  food  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  government  and  its 
agents  as  their  share  of  the  produce. 
So  literally  is  this  the  case,  that  in 
some  countries  the  workman,  instead 
of  taking  the  work  home,  and  being 
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paid  for  it  after  it  is  firuBhed,  vrooeeds 
with  his  tools  to  his  customer  s  house, 
and  is  there  subsisted  until  the  work  is 
complete.  The  insecurity,  however,  of 
all  possessions  in  this  state  of  society, 
induces  even  the  richest  purchasers  to 
give  a  ptreference  to  such  articles  as, 
Being  oT  an  imperishable  nature,  and 
containing  great  value  in  small  bulk, 
are  adapted  for  being  concealed  or  car- 
ried oft.  Gold  and  jewels,  therefore, 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  these  nations,  and  many  a 
rich  Asiatic  carries  nearly  his  whole 
fortune  on  his  person,  or  on  those  of 
the  women  of  his  harem.  No_jiaie, 
except  the  monarch,  thinks  ofliDvest- 
in^  his  wealth  in  a  manner  not  suscep- 
tible of  removal.  He,  indeed,  if  he 
feels  safe  on  his  throne,  and  reasonably 
secure  of  transmitting  it  to  his  descen- 
dants, sometimes  indulges  a  taste  for 
durable  edifices,  and  produces  the 
Pyramids,  or  the  Taj  Mehal  and  the 
Mausoleum  at  Sekundra.  The  rude 
manufactures  destined  for  the  wants  of 
the  cultivators  are  worked  up  by  vil- 
lage artisans,  who  are  remunerated  b^ 
land  given  to  them  rent-free  to  culti- 
vate, or  by  fees  paid  to  them  in  kind 
from  such  share  of  the  crop  as  is  left 
to  the  villagers  by  the  government. 
This  state  of_societj,  howeverj  is  not 
destituie,dr'a  mercantile  class;  com- 
posed of  two  divisions,  ^nm^  dealers 
and  money  dealers.  The  gram  dealers 
do  not  usually  buy  grain  from  the  pro- 
ducers, but  firom  the  agents  of  govern- 
ment, who,  receiving  the  revenue  in 
kind,  are  glad  to  devolve  upon  others 
the  business  of  conveying  it  to  the 
places  where  the  prince,  his  chief  civil 
and  military  ofiOcers,  the  bulk  of  his 
troops,  and  the  artisans  who  supply 
the  wants  of  these  various  persons,  are 
assembled.  The  money  dealers  lend 
to  the  unfortunate  cultivators,  when 
ruined  by  bad  seasons  or  fiscal  exac- 
tions, the  means  of  supporting  life  and 
continuing  their  cultivation,  and  are 
repaid  with  enormous  interest  at  the 
next  harvest:  or,  on  a  larger  scale, 
they  lend  to  the  government,  or  to 
those  to  whom  it  has  granted  a  portion 
of  the  zevenue,  and  are  indemnified  by 


assignments  on  the  revenue  coUectors, 
or  by  having  certain  districts  put  into 
their  pos8ession,that  they  may  pay  them- 
selves from  the  revenues;  to  enable 
them  to  do  which,  a  great  portion  of 
the  powers  of  government  are  usually 
made  over  simultaneously,  to  be  exer- 
cised bv  them  until  either  the  districts 
are  redeemed,  or  their  receipts  have 
liquidated  the  debt.  Thus,  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  both  these  classes 
of  dealers  take  place  principally  upon 
that  part  of  the  prodticw  of  the  country 
which  forms  the  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment. From  that  revenue  their  capital 
is  periodically  replaced  with  a  profit, 
and  that  is  also  tne  source  from  which 
their  original  frmds  have  almost  always 
been  derived.  Such,  in  its  ^nend 
features,  is  the  economical  condition  of 
most  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  as  it  has 
been  from  bevond  the  commencement 
of  authentic  nistorv,  and  is  still,  wher- 
ever not  disturbea  by  foreign  infiu- 
ences. 

In  the  agricultural  communities^  ofl 
ancient  Europe  whose  early  condirionl 
is  best  known  to  us,  the  course  oo 
tEn^s  was  different.  These,  at  iheiv 
origin,  were  mostly  small  town-commu- 
nities, at  the  first  plantation  of  which, 
in  an  unoccupied  country,  or  in  one 
from  which  the  former  inhabitants  had 
been  expelled,  the  land  which  was 
taken.,  possession  of  was  reguJafTy 
divided,  in  equal  or  in  ^duated  allot- 
ments, among  the  fEtmilies  coiopodng 
the  community.  In  some  cases,  in- 
stead of  a  town  there  was  a  confedera- 
tion of  towns,  occupied  by  people  of  the 
same  reputed  race,  and  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  in  the  country 
about  the  same  time.  Each  family< 
produced  its  own  food  and  the  mate- 
rials of  its  clothing,  which  were  worked 
up  within  itself,  usually  by  the  women 
of  the  family^  into  the  coarse  fabrics^ 
with  which  the  age  was  contented.' 
Taxes  there^  were  none,  as  there  were 
either  no  paid  officers  of  government, 
or  if  there  were,  their  payment  had 
been  provided  for  by  a  reserved  portion 
of  land,  cultivated  by  slaves  on  account 
of  the  state;  and  the  army  consisted 
of  the  body  of  citizens.    The  whole 
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prodnce  of  the  soil,  therefore,  belonged, 
without  deduction,  to  the  family  which 
cultiyated  it.  So  long  as  the  progress 
of  events  permitted  this  disposition  of 
property  to  last,  the  state  of  society 
was,  for  the  majority  of  the  free  culti- 
vators, probably  not  an  undesirable 
one ;  a^d  under  ^it.  in  some  cases,  the 
advance  of  manHna  in  intellectual  cul- 
ture was  extraordinarily  rapid  and 
brilliant.  This  more  especially  hap- 
pened where,  along  with  advantageous 
circumstances  of  race  and  climate,  aiNd 
no  doubt  with  many  favourable  acci- 
dents of  which  all  trace  is  now  lost, 
was  combined  the  advantage  of  a 
position  on  the  shores  of  a  great  inland 
sea,  the  other  coasts  of  which  were 
already  occupied  by  settled  commu- 
nities. The  Knowledge  which  in  such 
a  position  was  acquired  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions, and  the  easy  access  of  foreign 
ideas  and  inventions,  made  the  chain 
of  routine,  usually  so  strong  in  a  rude 
people,  hang  loosely  on  these  commu- 
tiities.  To  speak  only  of  their  indus- 
trial development ;  they  early  acquired 
variety  of  wants  and  desires,  which 
stimulated  them  to  extract  from  their 
iown  soil  the  utmost  which  they  knew 
;how  to  make  it  yield ;  and  when  their 
{soil  was  sterile,  or  after  they  had 
reached  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  they 
often  became  traders,  and  bought  up 
the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  to 
'^ell  them  in  other  countries  with  a 
profit. 

The  duration,  however,  of  this  state 
of  things  was  from  the  first  precarious. 
These  little  communities  lived  in  a 
state  of  almost  perpetual  war.  For 
this  there  were  many  causes.  In  the 
ruder  and  purely  agricultural  commu- 
nities a_fregBent  cause  was  the  mere 
pressure  oFtheir  increasing  population 
upon  their  limited  land,  aggi-avated  "as 
that  pressure'  so  often  was  by  deficient 
harvests  in  the  rude  state  of  their  agri- 
culture, and  depending  as  they  did  for 
food  upon  a  very  small  extent  of  coun- 
try. On  these  occasions,  the  commu- 
'nity  olten  emigrated  in  a  body,  or  sent 
forth  a  swarm  of  its  youth,  to  seek, 
sword  in  hand,  for  some  less  warlike 
pie,  who  could  be  expelled  from  their 
or  detained  to  cultivate  it  as 


slaves  for  the  benefit  of  their  despoileni. 
What  the  less  advanced  tribes  did 
from  necessity,  the  more  prosperous' 
did  from  ambition  and  the  military 
spirit :  and  after  a  time  the  whole  of 
'tnese  city-communities  were  either 
conquerors  or  conquered.  In  some 
cases,  the  conquering  state  contented 
itself  with  imposing  a  tribute  on  the 
vanquished:  wno  being,  in  considera- 
tion of  that  burden,  freed  from  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  their  own  military 
and  naval  protection,  might  enjoy 
under  it  a  considerable  share  of  econo- 
mical prosperity,  while  the  ascendant 
community  obtained  a  surplus  of 
wealth,  available  for  purposes  of  collec- 
tive luxury  or  majmificence.  From 
such  a  surplus  the  Tarthenon  anXtRe 
Propylaea  were  buiTli^TEe  sculptures  of 
Pheidias  paid  for,  and  the  festivals 
celebrated,  for  which  iEschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  com- 
posed their  dramas.  But  this  state  of 
political  relations,  most  useful,  while  it 
lasted,  to  the  progress  and  ultimate 
interest  of  mankind,  had  not  the  ele- 
ments of  durability.  A  small  conquer- 
ing community"'which  does  not  incor- 
porate its  conquests,  always  ends  by 
being  conquered.  Universal  dominion, 
therefore,  at  last  rested  with  the 
people  who  practised  this  art — with  the 
Komans;  who,  whatever  were  their 
other  devices,  always  either  began  or 
ended  by  taking  a  great  part  of  the 
land  to  enrich  their  own  leading  citi- 
zens, and  by  adopting  into  the  govern- 
ing body  the  principal  possessors  of  the 
remainder.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  the  melancholy  economical  history 
of  the  Roman  empire.  When  in- 
equality of  wealth  once  commences,  in 
a  community  not  constantly^  engaged 
in  repairing  by  industry  the  injuries  of 
fortune,  its  advances  are  gigantic ;  the 
great  masses  of  wealth  swallow  up  the 
smaller.  The  Roman  empire  ulti- 
mately became  covered  with  the  vast 
landed  possessions  of  a  comparatively 
few  famihes,  for  whose  luxury,  and 
still  more  for  whose  ostentation,  the 
most  costly  products  were  raised,  while 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  slaves, 
or  small  tenants  in  a  nearly  servile 
condition.    From  this  time  the  wealtb 
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oLthe  empii^.progressivelj  declined. 
In  the  beginning,  the  public  revenues, 
and  the  resources  of  rich  individuals, 
sufficed  at  least  to  cover  Italy  with 
splendid  edifices,  public  and  private: 
bat  at  length  so  dwindled  under  the 
enervating  influences  of  misgovemment, 
that  what  remained  was  not  even  suffi- 
cient to  keep  those  edifices  from  decay. 
The  strength  and  riches  of  the  civilized 
world  became  inadequate  to  make  head 
against  the  nomad  population  which 
skirted  its  northern  frontier:  they 
overran  the  empire,  and  a  different 
order  of  things  succeeded. 

In  the  new  frame  in  which  Etropean 
society  was  now.  cast,  the  populalion 
of  each  countemay  be  consige red  as 
compo8e3i~in  unequal  proportions,  of 
two  distinct  nations  or  races,  the  con- 
^uerorsand  the  conquered  :  the  first  the 
j^ropnetors  o?  the  land,  the  latter  the 
tillers  of  it.  These  tillers  were  allowed 
to  occupy  the  land  on  conditions  which, 
being  the  product  offeree,  were  always 
onerous,  but  seldom  to  the  extent  of 
absolute  slavery.  Already,  in  the  later 
fimes  of  the  Roman  empire,  predial 
slavery  had  extensively  transformed 
itself  into  a  kind  of  serfdom :  the  coloni 
of  the  Romans  were  rather  vUlsiBs  than 
actual  slaves ;  and  theLincapacity  and 
distaate  of.  the  barbarian  conquerors 
for  personally  superintending  industrial 
occupations,,  left  no  altexBAtive  but^to 
allow,  to  the.cultiYators^  as  an  incentive 
to  exertJQji,  Rome  teal  interest  in  the 
Bofl.  If,  for  example,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  labour,  three  days  in  the 
week,  for  their  superior,  the  produce  of 
the  remaining  days  was  their  own.  If 
thej  were  required  to  supply  the  pro- 
visions of  various  sorts,  ordinarily 
needed  for  the  consumption  of  the 
castle,  and  were  often  subject  to 
requisitions  in  excess,  yet  after  sup- 
plying these  demands  they  were  suf- 
fered to  dispose  at  their  will  of  what- 
ever additional  produce  they  could 
I  raise.  Under  this  system  during  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  not  impoasible,  no 
I  more  than  in' modern  iBussia  (where, 
op  to  the  recent  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion, the  same  system  still  essentially 
kn^evailed)  for  serfs  to  acquire  property ; 
and  in  factj  their  a^^ftnmnlftfjftn^  Ar«  the 


primitive   source    of   the   wealth   ofl 
modem  Europe.  ' 

In  that  age  of  violence  and  disonler, 
the  first  use  made  by  a  serf  of  any  small' 
provision  which  he  had  been  able  tot 
accumulate^  was  to  buy  his  freedom! 
and  withdraw  himself  to  some  town  or. 
fortified  village,  which  had  remained^ 
undestroyed  from  the  time  of  the  Ro^ 
man  dominion ;  or,  without  buying  hi^ 
freedom,  to  abscond  thither.  In  that 
place  of  refuge,  surrounded  by  others  of 
nis  own  class,  he  attempted  to  live,  se- 
cured in  some  measure  from  the  out- 
rages and  exactions  of  the  warrior  caste, 
by  his  own  prowess  and  that  of  his  fel- 
lows. These  emancipated  serfs  mostly 
became  artificers;  and  lived  by  ex- 
cBan^ng  the  produce  of  their  industrv 
for  the  sitrplus  food  and  material  whion 
the  soil  yielded  to  its  feudal  proprietors. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  European 
counterpart  of  the  economical  condition 
of  Asiatic  countries;  except  that,  in 
lieu  of  a  single  monareh  and  a  fluctua- 
ting body  of  favourites  and  employ^s^ 
there  was  a  numerous  and  in  a  consider 
able  degree  fixed  class  of  great  land- 
holders ;  exhibiting  far  less  splendour, 
because  individually  disposing  of  aj 
much  smaller  surplus  produce,  and  for 
a  long  time  expending  the  chief  part  of 
it  in  maintaining  the  body  of  retainers 
whom  the  warlike  habits  of  society,  and 
the  little  protection  afforded  by  govern- 
ment, rendered  indispensable  to  their 
safety.  Th&.gceatfir.§tability,  the  fixity 
of  personal  position,  which  this  state 
of  society  afi'orded,  in  comparison  with 
the  Asiatic  polity  to  which  it  economi- 
cally correspondedi  wa8_  one  main  rea- 
son  why  it  wag_idBO  fqund  more  favour-l 
able  to  improvement.  From  this  timei 
the  economical  advancement  of  societyj 
has  not  been  further  interrupted.  Se-I 
curity  of  person  and  property  grew 
slowfy,  but  steadily;  the  arts  of  life 
inade  constant  progress ;  plunder  ceased 
to  be  the  principal  Bourceofaccumura- 
tioii;  and  feudal  Europe  ripened  into! 
commercial  and  manufacturing  Europe/ 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  towns  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  the 
free  cities  of  Germany,  and  some  townt 
of  France  and  England,  contained  a 
lai^  and  energetic  population  of  arti- 


sans,  and  many  ricn  burghers,  whose 
wealth  had  been  acquired  by  manufac- 
turing industry,  or  by  trading  in  the 
.produce  of  such  industry.  ITbe  Com- 
Imons  of  England,  the  Tiers-Etat  of 
^France,  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  Conti- 
nent generally,  are  the  descendants  of 
phis  class.  Asthese  were  a  saving 
class,  wijle  l^e  pQfiferitjjjriiEi35cba.l 
^aristocracy  were  a  9qui9.ndeiing.  class, 
|he  former  by  de^gQ£Lsuhstituted  theiA- 
Iselves  for  the  latter  as  the  owners  of 
|a  great  proportion  of  the  land.  This 
natural  tendency  was  in  some  cases 
retarded  by  laws  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detaining  the  land  in  the  fami- 
lies of  its  existing  possessors,  in  other 
cases  accelerated  by  political  revolu- 
tions. Gradually,  though  more  slowly, 
the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  m 
all  the  more  civilized  countries,  ceased 
to  be  in  a  servile  or  semi-servile  state : 
though  the  legal  position,  as  well  as 
the  economical  condition  attained  by 
them,  vaiT  extremely  in  the  diflferent 
nations  of  Eurojpe,  and  in  the  great 
communities  which  have  been  founded 
beyond  the  Atlantic  by  the  descendants 
of  Europeans. 

I  The  world  now  contains  several  ex- 
Iteiisive  "regiohs,  provided  with  the  yar 
pious  ingredients  of  wealth  in  a  degree 
jof  abundance  of  which  former  ages  h^ 
pot  even  the  idea.  Without  compulsory 
labour,  an  enormous  mass  of  food  is 
annually  extracted  from  the  soil,  and 
maintains,  besides  the  actual  producers, 
an  equal,  sometimes  a  greater  number 
of  labourers,  occupied  in  producing 
conveniences  and  luxuries  of^  innumer- 
able kinds,  or  in  transporting  them  from 
place  to  place ;  also  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons employed  in  directing  and  super- 
intending these  various  labours;  and 
over  and  above  all  these,  a  class  more 
^numerous  than  in  the  most  luxurious 
"ancient  societies,  of  persons  whose  oc- 
cupations are  of  a  Wd  not  directly 
productive,  and  of  persons  who  have 
no  occupation  at  all.  The  food  thus 
raised,  supports  a  far  larger  population 
than  had  ever  existed  (at  least  in  the 
same  regions)  on  an  equal  space  of 
ground;  and  supports  them  with  cer- 
tainty, exempt  from  those  periodically 
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recurring  famines  so  abundant  in  the 
early  history  of  Europe,  and  in  Oriented 
countries  even  now  not  unfrequent. 
Besides  this  great  increase  in  the  quan< 
tity  of  food,  it  has  greatly  improved  in 
quality  and  variety;  while  conveniences 
and  luxuries,  other  than  food,  are  no 
longer  limited  to  a  small  and  opulent 
class,  but  descend,  in  great  abundance, 
through  many  widening  strata  in  so- 
ciety. The  collective  resources  of  one; 
of  tnese  communities,  when  it  chooses; 
to  put  them  forth  for  any  unexpected 
purpose ;  its  ability  to  maintain  fleets 
and  armies,  to  execute  public  works, 
either  useful  or  ornamental,  to  perform 
national  acts  of  beneficence  like  the 
ransom  of  the  West  India  slaves;  to' 
found  colonies,  to  have  its  people; 
taught,  to  do  anything  in  short  which  j 
requires  expense,  and  to  do  it  with  no 
sacrifice  of  the  necessaries  or  even  the 
substantial  comforts  of  its  inhabitants, 
are  such  as  the  world  never  saw 
before. 

But  in  all  these  particulars,  charao* 
teristic  of  the  modem  industrial  com- 
munities, those  communities  differ 
widely  from  one  another.  Though 
abounding  in  wealth  as  compared  with 
former  ages,  they  do  so  in  verj[  different 
degrees.  Even  of  the  countries  which 
are  justly  accounted  the  richest,  some 
have  made  a  more  complete  use  of  their 
productive  resources,  and  have  obtained, 
relatively  to  their  territorial  extent^  a 
much  larger  produce,  than  others  ;  nor 
do  they  differ  only  in  amount  of  wealth, 
but  also  in  the  rapidity  of  its  increase.' 
Tlie  diversities  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  are  still  greater  than  in  the 
production.  There  are  great  differences 
m  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  in 
different  countries ;  and  in  the  propor- 
tional numbers  and  opulence  of  the 
classes  which  are  above  the  poorest. 
The  very  nature  and  designation  of  the 
classes  who  originallv  snare  among 
them  the  produce  of  the  soil,  vary  not 
a  little  in  different  places.  In  some, 
the  landowners  are  a  class  in  them* 
selves,  almost  entirely  separate  from 
the  classes  engaged  in  industry:  in 
others,  the  propnetor  of  the  land  is 
almost  fodversally  its  cultivator,  ow» 
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Ing  the  plough,  and  often  himaelf  hold> 
ingit.  Where  the  proprietor  himsolf 
does  not  caltiyate,  there  is  sometimes, 
between  him  and  the  labourer,  an  in- 
termediate agency,  that  of  the  farmer, 
who  advances  the  mibsistenoe  of  the 
labourers,  supplies  the  instruments  of 
production,  and  receiyes,  after  paying 
a  rent  to  the  landowner,  all  the  pro- 
duce :  in  other  cases,  the  landlord, 
his  paid  agents,  and  the  labouren,  are 
the  only  sharers.  Manufactures,  again, 
are  sometimes  carried  on  by  scattered 
individuals,  who  own  or  hire  the  toob 
or  machinery  they  require,  and  employ 
little  labour  besides  that  of  their  own 
family ;  in  other  cases,  by  large  num- 
bers working  together  in  one  building, 
with  expensive  and  complex  machinery 
|Owned  by  rich  manufacturers.  The 
same  difference  exists  in  the  operations 
lof  trade.  The  wholesale  operations  in- 
deed are  everywhere  carried  on  by  large 
capitals,  where  such  exist;  but  the 
zetail  dealings,  which  collectively  oc- 
cupy a  very  great  amount  of  capital, 
are  sometimes  conducted  in  small  snops, 
chiefly  bv  the  personal  exertions  of  tne 
dealers  themselves,  with  their  families, 
and  perhaps  an  apprentice  or  two ;  and 
sometimes  in  large  establishments,  of 
which  the  funds  are  supplied  by  a 
wealthy  individual  or  association,  and 
the  agency  is  that  of  numerous  salaried 
shopmen  or  shopwomen.  Besides  these 
dijBerences  in  the  economical  pheno- 
mena presented  by  different  parts  of 
what  IS  usually  called  the  civilized 
world,  all  those  earlier  states  which  we 
previously  passed  in  review,  have  con- 
tinued in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
world,  down  to  our  own  time.  Hunt- 
ing communities  still  exist  in  America, 
nomadic  in  Arabia  and  the  steppes  of 
Northern  Asia;  Oriental  society  is  in 
essentials  what  it  has  always  been ;  the 
great  empire  of  Russia  is  even  now,  in 
many  resjpects,  the  scarcely  modified 
image  of  feudal  Europe.  Every  one  of 
the  great  types  of  human  society,  down 
to  that  of  the  Esquimaux  or  ratago- 
nians,  is  still  extant. 

These  remarkable  difierences  in  the 
■tate  of  different  portions  of  the  human 
race,  with  regard  to  the  production  and 


distribution  of  wealth,  must,  like  ail 
other  phenomena,  depend  on  causes. 
And  it  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation 
to  ascribe  them  exclusively  to  the  de- 
sprees  of  knowledge,  possessed  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  physical  arts  of  life. 
Many  other  causes  co-operate;  and 
that  very  process  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  physical  knowledge,  are' 
partly  the  effects,  as  well  as  partly  thej 
causes,  of  the  state  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth. 

In  so  far  as  the  economical  condition 
of  nations  turns  up<m  the  state  of  phy- 
sical knowledge,  it  is  a  subject  for  the 
physical  sciences,  and  the  arts  founded 
on  them.  But  in  so  far  as  the  causes 
are  moral  or  psychological,  dependent 
on  institutions  and  social  relations,  or 
on  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
their  investigation  belongs  not  to  phy- 
sicalj  but  to  moral  and  social  science, 
and  IS  the  object  of  what  is  called  Po- 
litical Economy. 

The  production  of  wealth ;  the  ex- 
traction of  the  instruments  of  human 
subsistence  and  enjoyment  from  the 
materials  of  the  globe,  is  evidently  not 
an  arbitrar;^  thing.  It  has  its  neces- 
sary conditions.  Of  these,  some  are 
physical,  depending  on  the  properties 
of  matter,  and  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  of  those  properties  possessed 
at  the  particular  place  and  time.  These 
Political  Economy  does  not  investigate, 
but  assumes;  referring  for  the  grounds, 
to  physical  science  or  common  expe- 
rience. Combining  with  these  facts 
of  outward  nature  other  truths  relating 
to  human  nature,  it  attempts  to  trace 
the^  secondary  or  derivative  laws,  by 
which  the  production  of  wealth  is  de- 
termined; in  which  must  lie  the  ex- 
planation of  the  diversities  of  riches 
and  poverty  in  the  present  and  past, 
and  the  ground  of  whatever  in- 
crease in  wealth  is  reserved  for  the 
future. 

Unlike  the  laws  of  Production^  those 
of  Distribution  are  partly  of  human 
institution :  since  the  manner  in  which 
wealth  is  distributed  in  any  given  so- 
ciety, depends  on  the  statutes  or  usages 
therein  obtaining.   But  though  govern- 
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ment8  or  nations  hare  the  power  of  de* 
ciding  what  institutions  shall  exist) 
they  cannot  arbitrarilv  determine  how 
those  institutions  shall  work.  The  con> 
ditions  on  which  the  power  they  possess 
over  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  depen- 
dent, and  the  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
tributiou  is  affected  by  the  yarious  modes 


of  conduct  which  society  may  think  fit  to 
adopt,  are  as  SMich  a  subject  for  scien- 
tific inquiry  as  any  of  the  physical  laws 
of  nature. 

The  laws  of  Pit)duction  and  Distri- 
bution, and  some  of  the  practical  con- 
sequences deducible  from  them,  are  the 
sabject  of  the  followiag  treatiia. 
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OF  THB  BKQUXSITBB  OF  PRODUCnOV. 


{  1 .  The  requisites  of  production  are 
Iwo:  labour^  and  appropriato  n&tural 
otgecta. 

Labour  is  either  bodily  or  mental; 
or,  to  express  tbe  distinction  more  com- 
preheninyely,  either  muscular  or  nerv- 
joub  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  include  in 
the  idea,  not  solely  the  exertion  itself, 
but  all  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind, 
all  bodily  inconvenience  or  mental  an- 
noyance, connected  with  the  employ- 
ment of  one's  thoughts,  or  muscles,  or 
both,  in  a  particular  occupation.  Of 
the  other  requisite — ^appropriate  na- 
tural objects — ^it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
•ome  objects  exist  or  grow  up  sponta- 
neously, of  a  kind  suited  to  the  supply 
of  human  wants.  There  are  cayes  and 
hollow  trees  capable  of  affording  shel- 
ter ;  fruit,  roots,  wild  honey,  and  other 
natural  products,  on  which  human  life 
can  be  supported;  but jeyen here  a  con- 
siderable quantity  Snabour  is  generally 
required,  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating, 
but  of  finding  and  appropriating  them. 
In  all  but  these  few  and  (except  in  the 
very  commencement  of  human  society) 
unimportant  cases,  the  objects  supplied 
by  natm*e  are  only  instrumental  to  hu- 
man wants,  after  haying  undergone 
■ome  degree  of  transformation  by  hu- 
man exertion.  Even  the  wild  animals 
of  the  forest  and  of  the  sea,  from  which 
the  hunting  and  fishing  tribes  derive 
their  sustenance— thou^  the  labour  of 
which  they  are  the  subject  is  chiefly 
that  required  for  appropriating  them — 
mast  yet,  before  they  are  used  as  food, 
be  killed,  divided  into  fragments,  and 
■objected  in  almost  all  eases  to  some 


culinary  process,  which  are  opcrationb 
requiring  a  certain  degree  of  human 
labour.  The  amount  of  transformation 
which  natural  substances  undergo  be- 
fore being  brought  into  the  shape  in 
which  they  are  directly  applied  to  hu- 
man use,  varies  from  this  or  a  still  less 
degree  of  alteration  in  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  the  object,  to  a  change 
so  total  that  no  trace  is  perceptible  of 
the  original  shape  and  structure.  There 
is  little  resemblance  between  a  piece  of 
a  mineral  substance  found  in  the  earth, 
and  a  plough,  an  axe,  or  a  saw.  There 
is  less  resemblance  between  porcelain 
and  the  decomposing  granite  of  which 
it  is  made,  or  between  sand  mixed  with 
sea-weed,  and  glass.  The  difference  is 
greater  still  between  the  fleeoe  of  a 
sheep,  or  a  handful  of  cotton  seeds,  and 
a  web  of  muslin  or  broad  cloth ;  and 
the  sheep  and  seeds  themselves  are  not 
spontaneous  growths,  but  results  of  pre- 
vious labour  and  care.  In  these  se- 
veral cases  the  ultimate  product  is  sa 
extremely  dissimilar  to  the  substance 
supplied  by  nature,  that  in  the  custom 
of  language  nature  is  represented  as 
only  famishing  materials. 

NaturOp  however,  does  more  than 
supply  "matenals ;  "she  "also  supplies 
powers.  The  matter  of  the  globe  is 
not  an  inert  recipient  of  forms  and  pro- 
perties impressed  by  human  hands ;  it 
nas  active  energies  by  which  it  oo-opo- 
rates  with,  and  may  even  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for,  labour.  In  the  oarly 
ages  people  converted  their  corn  into 
flour  by  pounding  it  between  two  stones; 
they  next  hit  on  a  contrivanoo  wkicli 
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enabled  them,  by  turning  a  handle,  to 
make  one  of  the  stones  revolve  n]^on 
the  other ;  and  this  process,  a  little  un- 
proved, is  still  the  common  piactice  of 
the  East.  The  muscular  exertion, 
however,  which  it  required,  was  very 
severe  and  exhausting,  insomuch  that 
it  was  often  selected  as  a  punishment 
for  slaves  who  had  offended  their 
masters.  When  the  time  came  at 
which  the  labour  and  sufferin^^  of 
slaves  were  thought  worth  economizing, 
the  greater  part  of  this  bodily  exertion 
was  rendered  unnecessary,  by  contriv- 
ing that  the  upper  stone  snould  be 
made  to  revolve  upon  the  lower,  not  by 
human  strength,  out  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  or  of  falling  water.  In  this 
I  case,  natural  agents,  the  wind  or  the 
I  gravitation  of  the  water,  are  made  to 
ido  a  portion  of  the  work  previously 
\done  by  labour. 

§  2.  Cases  like  this,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  labour  has  been  dis- 
pensed with,  its  work  being  devolved 
upon  some  natural  agent,  are  apt  to 
suggest  an  erroneous  notion  of  the 
comparative  functions  of  labour  and 
natural  powers ;  as  if  the  co-operation 
of  those  powers  with  human  industry 
^were  limited  to  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  made  to  perform  what  would  other- 
wise be  done  by  labour ;  as  if,  in  the 
tease  of  things  made  (as  the  phrase  is) 
by  hand,  nature  only  furnished  passive 
materials.  This  is  an  illusion.  The 
powers  of  nature  are  as  actively  operar 
tive  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  otner.  A 
workman  takes  a  stalk  of  the  flax  or 
hemp  plant,  splits  it  into  separate 
fibres,  twines  together  several  of^  these 
fibres  with  his  fingers,  aided  by  a  simple 
instrument  called  a  spindle;  having 
thus  formed  a  thread,  he  lays  many 
such  threads  side  by  side,  and  places 
other  similar  threads  directly  across 
them,  so  that  each  passes  alternately 
over  and  under  those  which  are  at  right 
andes  to  it ;  this  part  of  the  process 
being  facilitated  oy  an  instrument 
called  a  shuttie.  He  has  now  produced 
a  web  of  cloth,  either  linen  or  sack- 
cloth, according  to  the  material.  He 
is  said  to  have  done  this  by  hand, 
no  natural  force  being  supposed  to 
haye    acted    in    concert    with   him. 


§  2. 


But  by  what  force  Is  each  step 
of  this  operation  rendered  possi- 
ble, and  the  web,  when  produced^  ' 
held  together?  ^fy  the  tenacity,  or 
force  of  cohesion  of  the  fibres:  which 
is  one  of  the  forces  in  nature,  and  which 
we  can  measure  exactly  against  other 
mechanical  forces,  and  ascertain  how 
much  of  any  of  them  it  suffices  to  neu- 
tralize or  coimterbalance. 

If  we  examine  any  other  case  of  what! 
is  called  the  action  of  man  upon  na^ 
ture,  we  shall  find  in  like  mannerjhat 
the  powers  of  nature,  or  in  other  words 
,  the  properties  of  matter,  do  all  the  work, 
jwhen  once  objects  are  put  into  the  n^t 

E*'  *  tn.  This  one  operation,  of  putting 
into  fit  places  lor  being  acteduppn 
jir  own  internal  forces^  and Jby 
t£ose  residing  in  other  natural  objects, 
is  all  that  man  does,  or  can  do,  with  mat- 
ter. He  only  moves  one  thing  to  or  fromj 
another."  He"ni6ves  a  seed'liito  the 
'grounct;  and  the  natural  forces  of  vege- 
tation produce  in  succession  a  root,  a 
stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  He 
moves  an  axe  through  a  tree,  and  it 
falls  by  the  natural  force  of  gravitation ; 
he  moves  a  saw  through  it,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  the  physical  properr 
ties  by  which  a  softer  substance  gives 
way  before  a  harder,  make  it  separate 
into  planks,  which  he  arranges  in  cer- 
tain positions,  with  nails  driven  through 
them,  or  adhesive  matter  between  them, 
and  produces  a  table,  or  a  house.  He 
moves  a  spark  to  fuel,  and  it  ignites, 
and  by  the  force  generated  in  combus- 
tion it  cooks  the  food,  melts  or  softens 
the  iron,  converts  into  beer  or  sugar 
the  malt  or  cane-juice,  which  he  has 
previously  moved  to  the  spot.  He  has 
no  other  means  of  acting  on  matter 
than  by  moving  it.  Motion,  and  re- 
sistance to  motion,  are  the  only  things 
which  his  muscles  are  constructed  for. 
By  muscular  contraction  he  can  create 
a  pressure  on  an  outward  object,  which, 
if  sufficiently  powerful,  will  set  it  in 
motion,  or  if  it  oe  already  moving,  will 
check  or  modify  or  altogether  arrest  its 
motion,  and  he  can  do  no  more.  But 
this  is  enough  to  have  given  all  the 
command  which  mankind  have  acquired 
over  natural  forces  immeasurably  more 
pcwerM  than  themselves ;  a  command 
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wliich,  great  as  it  is  already,  is  without 
doubt  destined  to  become  indefinitely 
neater  He  exerts  this  power  either 
by  availing  himself  of  nataral  forces  in 
existence,  or  by  arranging^  objects  in 
"those  mixtures  and  commnations  by 
which  natural  forces  are  generated ;  as 
when  by  putting  a  lighted  match  to 
fiiel,  and  water  into  a  boiler  over  it,  he 
generates  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
a  power  which  has  been  made  so  largely 
available  for  the  attainment  of  human 
pmposes.* 

Labour,  then,  in  the  physical  world, 
is  always  and  solely  employed  in  put- 
ting objects  in  motion ;  the  properties 
of  {natter,  the  laws  of  nature,  do  the 
rest.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  hu- 
man beings  are  chiefly  exercised  in 
discovering  movements,  practicable  by 
their  powers,  and  capable  of  bringing 
about  the  effects  which  they  desire. 
But,  while  movement  is  the  only  effect 
which  man  can  immediately  and 
directly  produce  by  his  muscles,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  produce 
directly  by  them  all  the  movements 
which  he  requires.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  substitute  is  the  muscular  ac- 
tion of  cattle :  by  degrees  the  powers 
of  inanimate  nature  are  made  to  aid  in 
this  too,  as  by  making  the  wind,  or 
water,  things  already  in  motion,  com- 
municate a  part  of  their  motion  to  the 
wheels,  which  before  that  invention 
were  made  to  revolve  by  muscular 
force.  This  service  is  extorted  firom 
the  powers  of  wind  and  water  by  a  set 
of  actions,  consisting  like  the  former  in 
moving  certain  objects  into  certain 
positions  in  which  they  constitute 
what  is  termed  a  machine;  but  the 
muscular  action  necessary  for  this  is 
not  constantly  renewed,  but  performed 
once  for  all,  and  there  is  on  the  whole 
a  great  economy  of  labour. 

§  3.  Some  writers  have  raised  the 
question,  whether  nature  gives  more 
assistance  to  labour  in  one  kind  of 
industry  or  in  another ;  and  have  said 

*  This  enential  and  primuy  law  of  man's 
power  over  nature  was,  I  believe,  first  illus- 
trated and  made  prominent  as  afiindamental 
prineiple  of  Political  Economy,  in  the  first 
chapto  of  Mr.  MlU's  JBUmmOa. 


that  in  some  occupations  labour  does 
most,  in  others  nature  most.  In  this, 
however,  there  seems  much  confusion 
of  ideas.  The  part  which  nature  has 
in  any  work  of  man,  is  indefinite  and 
incommensurable.  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  that  in  any  one  thing  nature 
does  more  than  in  anv  other.  One' 
cannot  even  say  that  labour  does  less. 
Less  labour  may  be  required ;  but  if 
that  which  is  required  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  the  result  is  just  as 
much  the  product  of  labour,  as  of 
nature.  When«  two  conditions  are 
equally  necessary  for  producing  ti^e 
effect  at  all,  it  IS  unmeaning  to  say 
that  so  much  of  it  is  produced  by  oi:« 
and  so  much  by  the  other ;  it  is  like 
attempting  to  decide  which  half  of  a 
pair  of  scissors  has  most  to  do  in  the 
act  of  cutting ;  or  which  of  the  factors, 
^e  and  six,  contributes  most  to  tiie 
production  of  thirty.  Xh9  fonu  which 
this  conceit  usually  assumes,  is  that  o' 
supposing  that  nature  lends  more  assist- 
ance to  human  endeavours  in  agricul- 
\ure,  than  in  manufactures.  This 
notion,  held  by  the  French  Economistes, 
and  fiom  which  Adam  Smith  was  not 
free,  arose  from  a  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  rent.  The  rent  ot  land  being 
a  price  paid  for  a  natural  agency,  and 
no  such  price  bein^  paid  in  manufac- 
tures, these  writers  imagined  that  since 
a  price  was  paid,  it  was  because  th«re 
was  a  greater  amount  of  service  to  be 
paid  for:  whereas  a  better  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  would  have  diown 
that  the  reason  why  the  use  of  land 
bears  a  price  is  simply  the  limitation 
of  its  quantity,  and  that  if  air,  heat, 
electricity,  chemical  agencies,  and  the 
other  powers  of  nature  employed  by 
manufacturers,  were  sparingly  supplied, 
and  could,  like  land,  be  engrossed  and 
appropriated,  a  rent  could  be  exacted 
for  them  also. 

§  4.  This  leads  to  a  distmction 
wbich  we  shall  find  to  be  of  primaiy 
importance.  0£  naXainX  powers,  some 
are_  unlimited,  others  limited  in  quan- 
tity. By  an  unlimited  quantity  is  of 
course  not  meant  literally,  but  prac- 
tically unlimited:  a  quantity  beyond 
the  use  which  can  in  any,  or  at  least 
C 
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in  present  circumstances,  be  made  of 
it.  Land  is,  in  some  newly  settled 
countries,  practically  unlimited  in 
quantity :  tnere  is  more  than  can  be 
used  by  the  existing  population  of  the 
countiy,  or  by  any  accession  likely  to 
be  made  to  it  for  generations  to  come. 
But  even  there,  land  favourably  situa- 
ted with  regard  to  markets  or  means 
of  carriage,  is  generally  limited  in 
quantity :  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  as 
persons  would  gladly  occupy  and  culti- 
vate, or  otherwise  turn  to  use.  In  all 
old  coxmtrieB,  land  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, land  ai  least  of  any  tolerable 
fertility,  must  be  ranked  among  agents 
limited  in  quantity.  Water,  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  lakes,  may  be  regarded  as  of  un- 
limited abunaance  ;  but  if  required  for 
irrigation,  it  mav  even  there  be  in- 
sufficient to  supply  all  wants,  while  in 
places  which  depend  for  their  consump- 
tion on  cisterns  or  tanks,  or  on  wens 
which  are  not  copious,  or  are  liable  to 
fail,  wBter  takes  its  place  among  things 
the  quanti^  of  which  is  most  strictly 
limited.  Where  water  itself  is  plenti- 
fiil,  yet  water-power,  i.e.  a  fell  of  water 
applicable  by  its  mechanical  force  to 
the  service  of  industry,  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  compared  with  the 
use  wmoh  would  be  made  of  it  if  it 
were  more  abundant.  Coal,  metallic 
ores,  and  other  useful  substances  found 
in  the  earth,  are  still  more  limited  than 
land.  They  are  not  only  strictly  local,  but 
exhaustible  ;  though,  at  a  given  place 
ftnd  time,  they  may  exist  in  much 
greater  abundance  wan  would  be  ap- 
plied to  present  use  even  if  they^  could 
he  obtained  gratis.  Fisheries,  in  the 
sea,  are  in  most  cases  a  gift  of  nature 
practically  unlimited  in  amount ;  but 
the  Arctic  whale  fineries  have  long 
been  insufficient  for  the  demand  which 
exists  even  at  the  very  considerable 
price  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
appropriation:  and  the  immense  ex- 
tennon  which  the  8outhem  fisheries 
kttve  in  oonseqiteitoe  assumed,  is  teiid- 
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ing  to  exhaust  them  likewise.  Hi  vet 
fisheries  are  a  natural  resource  of  a 
very  limited  character,  and  would  be 
rapidly  exhausted,  if  allowed  to  be  used 
by  every  one  without  restraint.  Air, 
even  that  state  of  it  which  we  term 
wind,  may,  in  most  situations,  be  ob- 
tained in  a  quantity  sufficient  for  every 
possible  use ;  and  so  likewise,  on  the 
sea  coast  or  on  large  rivers,  ma^  water 
carriage:  though  the  wharfage  or 
harbour-room  applicable  to  the  service 
of  that  mode  of  transport  is  in  many 
situations  far  short  of  what  would  be 
used  if  easily  attainable. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  much 
of  the  economy  of  society  depends  gn 
the  limited  quantity  in  wnich  some  of 
the  most  impoi'tant  natural  agents 
exist,  and  more  particularly,  land.  For 
the  present  I  shall  only  remark  that  so 
long  as  the  quantity  of  a  natural  agent 
is  practically  unlimited,  it  cannot,  un- 
less susceptible  of  artificial  monopoly, 
bear  any  value  in  the  market,  since  no 
one  will  give  anything  for  what  can  be 
obtained  gratis.  But  as  soon  as  a 
limitation  becomes  practically  opera- 
tive ;  as  soon  as  there  is  not  so  much 
of  the  thing  to  be  had,  as  would  be 
appropriated  and  used  if  it  could  be 
obtained  for  asking ;  the  ownership  or 
use  of  the  natural  agent  acquires  an 
exchangeable  value.  When  more 
water-power  is  wanted  in  a  particular 
district,  than  there  are  falls  of  water  to 
supply  it,  persons  will  give  an  equiva- 
lent tor  tne  use  of  a  fall  of  water. 
When  there  is  more  land  wanted  for 
cultivation  than  a  place  possesses,  or 
than  it  possesses  of  a  certain  quality 
and  certain  advantages  oi.  situation, 
land  of  that  quality  and  situation  may 
be  sold  for  a  price,  or  let  for  an  annual 
rent.  This  subject  will  hereafter  be 
discussed  at  length;  but  it  is  often 
useful  to  anticipate,  by  a  brief  sugges- 
tion, principles  and  deductions  which 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  place  fen 
exhibiting  and  illustratio  $  fully. 
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OF  LABOUR  AS  AM  AGENT  OV   PRODUCTIOW. 


§  1.  The  labour  which  terminates  in 
the  production  of  an  article  fitted  for 
some  human  use,  is  either  employed 
directly  aboat  the  tHng^or  in  previous 
operations  destined  to  facilitate,  perhaps 
essential  to  the  possibility  of;  the  suV 
sequent  ones.  In  making  bread,  for 
example,  the  labour  employed  about 
the  thing  itself  is  that  of  the  baker ; 
but  the  labour  of  the  miller,  though 
employed  directly  in  the  production 
not  of  Dread  but  of  flour,  is  equally  part 
of  the  aggregate  sum  of  labour  by 
which  the  bread  is  produced;  as  is 
also  the  labour  of  the  sower,  and  of  the 
reaper.  Some  may  think  that  all  these 
persons  ought  to  be  considered  as  em- 
ploying their  labour  directly  about  the 
thing;  the  com,  the  flour,  and  the 
bread  being  one  substance  in  three 
different  states.  Without  disputing 
about  this  Question  of  mere  language, 
there  is  still  the  ploughman  who  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  the  seed,  and 
whose  labour  never  oame  in  contact 
with  the  substance  in  any  of  its  states ; 
and  the  plough-maker,  whose  share  in 
the  result  was  still  more  remote.  All 
these  persons  ultimately  derive  the  re- 
muneration of  their  labour  from  the 
bread,  or  its  price :  the  plough-maker 
as  much  as  the  rest ;  for  since  ploughs 
are  of  no  use  except  lor  tilling  the  soil, 
no  one  would  make  or  use  ploughs  for 
any  other  reason  than  because  the  iiir 
creased  retums,  thereby  obtaiued  from 
the  ground,  afforded  a  source  from 
which  an  adequate  equitalent  could  be 
assigned  for  the  labour  of  the  plough- 
maker.  K  ihe  produce  is  to  be  used 
or  consumed  in  the  form  of  bread,  it  is 
from  the  bread  that  this  equivalent 
must  come.  The  bread  must  suffice 
to  remtmerate  all  these  labourers,  and 
several  others ;  such  as  the  carpenters 
and  bricklayetu  who  ereoted  the  fami- 
bmldings;  l^e  hedgers  and  ditchen 
who  made  the  fences  necessaty  fer  the 
|HOte(^<M  of  Iho  crop ;  Iha  wimn  imd 


smelters  who  extracted  or  prepared 
the  iron  of  which  the  plough  and 
other  implements  were  made.  These, 
however,  and  the  plough-maker,  do  not 
depend  for  their  remuneration  upon 
the  bread  made  fit>m  the  produce  oi 
a  single  harvest,  but  upon  that  made 
from  the  produce  of  all  the  har- 
vests which  are  successively  gathered 
imtil  the  plough,  or  the  buildings  and 
fences,  are  worn  out.  We  must  add 
yet  another  kind  of  labour;  that  of 
transporting  the  produce  from  the  place 
of  its  production  to  the  place  of  its 
destined  use :  the  labour  of  carrying 
the  com  to  market,  and  from  market 
to  the  miller's,  the  flour  from  the 
miller's  to  the  baker's,  and  the  bread 
from  the  baker's  to  the  place  of  its  final 
consumption.  This  labour  is  some^ 
times  very  considerable :  flour  is  tran»> 
ported  to  England  from  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  com  from  the  heart  oi  Russia ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  labourers  imme- 
diately employed,  the  waggoners  and 
sailors,  there  are  also  costly  instru- 
ments, such  as  ships,  in  the  oonstmo- 
tion  of  which  much  labour  has  been 
expended :  that  labour,  however,  not  de- 
pending for  its  whole  remuneration  upon 
the  bread,  but  for  a  part  only ;  ships 
being  usually,  during  the  course  of  their 
existence,  employed  in  the  transport  of 
many  different  ends  of  commodities. 

To  estimate,  therefore,  the  labour  of 
winch  anv  given  .commodity  is  the  re. 
suit,  ^  is  ur  from  a  simple  operation. 
The  items  in  the  calcination  are  very 
numerous — as  it  may  seem  to  some 
persons,  infinitely  so ;  for  i^  as  a  part 
of  the  labour  employed  in  making 
bread,  we  count  the  labour  of  the 
blacksmith  who  made  the  plough,  why 
not  also  (it  may  be  asked)  the  labour 
of  making  the  tools  used  by  the  black- 
smith, and  the  tools  used  in  making  those 
tools,  and  so  back  to  the  origin  of 
things  ?  But  after  mounting  one  or  twe 
steps  in  tlus  ascending  acale,  we  oomt 
02 
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into  a  region  of  fractions  too  minute 
for  calculation.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  same  plough  will  last,  before 
being  worn  out,  a  dozen  years.  Only 
one-twelfth  of  the  labour  of  making  the 
plough  must  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  each  year's  harvest.  A  twelfth  part 
of  the  labour  of  making  a  plough  is  an 
appreciable  quantity.  But  the  same  set 
of  tools,  perhaps,  suffice  to  the  plough- 
maker  for  forging  a  hundred  ploughs, 
which  serve  during  the  twelve  years  of 
their  existence  to  prepare  the  soil  of 
as  many  diiferenf  farms.  A  twelve- 
hundredth  part  of  the  labour  of  making 
his  tools,  is  as  much,  therefore,  as  has 
been  expended  in  procuring  one  year's 
harvest  of  a  single  farm:  and  when 
this  fraction  comes  to  be  ftirther  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  sacks  of  com 
and  loaves  of  bread,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  such  quantities  are  not  worth 
taking  into  the  account  for  any  prac- 
tical purpose  connected  with  the  com- 
modity. It  is  true  that  if  the  tod- 
maker  had  not  laboured,  the  com  and 
bread  never  would  have  been  produced ; 
but  they  will  not  be  sold  a  tenth  part 
of  a  farthing  dearer  in  consideration  of 
his  labour. 

§  2.  Another  of  the  modes  in  which 
labour  is  indirectly  or  remotely  instru- 
mental to  the  production  of  a  thing, 
requires  particular  notice:  namely, 
when  it  is  emplo;p^ed  in  producing  sub- 
sistence, to  maintain  the  labourers 
while  they  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion. This  previous  emplojonent  of 
'labour  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
every  productive  operation,  on  any 
other  than  the  very  smallest  scale. 
Except  the  labour  of  the  himter  and 
fisher,  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of 
labour  to  which  the  retums  are  imme- 
diate. Productive  operations  require 
to  be  continued  a  certain  time,  before 
their  finiits  are  obtained.  Unless  the 
labourer,  before  commencing  his  work, 
possesses  a  store  of  food,  or  can  obtain 
access  to  the  stores  of  some  one  else, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  him 
until  the  production  is  completed,  he 
can  undertake  no  labour  but  such  as 
can  be  carried  on  at  odd  intervals, 
concurrently  with  the  nursuit  «f  his 
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subsistence.  He  cannot  obtain  food 
itself  in  any  abundance ;  for  every 
mode  of  so  obtaining  it,  requires  that 
there  be  already  food  in  store.  Agri- 
culture only  brings  forth  food  after  the 
lapse  of  months;  and  though  the 
labours  of  the  agriculturist  are  not 
necessarily  continuous  during  the  whole 
period,  the^  must  occupy  a  considerar 
ble  part  of  it.  Not  only  is  agriculture 
impossible  without  food  produced  in 
advance,  but  there  must  be  a  very 
great  quantity  in  advance  to  enable 
any  considerable  community  to  sup- 
port itself  wholly  by  agriculture.  A 
country  like  England  or  France  is  only 
able  to  carry  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
present  year,  because  that  of  past  years 
nas  provided,  in  those  countries  or 
somewhere  else,  sufficient  food  to  sup- 
port their  agricultural  population  until 
the  next  harvest.  They  are  only 
enabled  to  produce  so  many  other 
things  besides  food,  because  the  food 
which  was  in  store  at  the  close  of  the 
last  harvest  suffices  to  maintain  not 
only  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  a 
large  industrious  population  besidesk 

The  labour  employed  in  producing 
this  stock  of  subsistence,  forms  a  great 
and  important  part  of  the  past  labour 
which  nas  been  necessary  to  enable 
present  labour  to  be  carried  on.  But 
there  is  a  difference,  requiring  parti- 
cular notice,  between  this  and  the  other 
kinds  of  previous  or  preparatory  labour. 
The  miller,  the  reaper,  the  ploughman, 
the  plough-maker,  the  waggoner  and 
waggon-maker,  even  the  sailor  and 
ship-builder  when  emploved,  derive 
their  remuneration  from  tne  ultimate 
product — ^the  bread  made  from  the  com 
on  which  they  have  severally  operated, 
or  supplied  the  instruments  for  ope- 
rating. The  labour  that  produced  the 
food  which  fed  all  these  labourers,  is  as 
necessary  to  the  ultimate  result,  the 
bread  of  the  present  harvest^  as  any  of 
those  other  portions  of  labour;  but  ia 
not,  like  them,  remunerated  from  it. 
That  previous  labour  has  received  itg 
remuneration  from  the  prftviona  fnod. 
In  order  to  raise  any  proauct,  there  are 
needed  labour,  tools,  and  materials,  and 
food  to  feed  the  labourers.  But  the 
took  and  materials  are  of  no  um  ezoept 
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for  obtaining  the  prodnctor  at  least 
are  to  be  applied  to  no  other  nse,  and 
the  labour  of  their  construction  can  be 
remunerated  only  from  the  product 
when  obtained.  The  food,  on  tne  con- 
trary, is  intrinsicallj  useful,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  direct  use  of  feedine  human 
beings.  The  labour  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  food,  and  recompensed  by 
it,  needs  not  be  remunerated  over  again 
from  the  produce  of  the  subsequent 
labour  which  it  has  fed.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  same  body  of  labourers  carried 
oa  a  manufacture,  and  grew  food  to 
sustain  themselyes  while  doing  it,  they 
haTe  had  for  their  trouble  the  food  ana 
the  manufactured  article  *,  but  if  they 
also  grew  the  material  and  made  the 
tools,  they  ha-ve  had  nothing  for  that 
trouble  but  the  manufactured  article 
alone. 

The  claim  to  remuneration  founded 
on  the  possession  ^f^^d^  available  for 
I  Ihe  mamtenance  pfTabourers,  is  of  an- 
' 'other kind;  remunerau^nfor  abstinence, 
not  for  labour.  If  a  pei^on  has  a  store 
of  food,  he  has  it  in  hisNpower  to  con- 
sume it  himself  in  idleness;,  or  in  feed- 
\ing  others  to  attend  on  him,  or  to  fi^ht 
for  him,  or  to  sing  or  dance  for  him. 
Ij^  instead  of  these  things,  he  gives  it 
to  productive  labourers  to  support  them 
during  their  work,  he  can,  and  natur- 
ally will,  claim  a  remuneration  from  the 
produce.  He  will  not  be  content  with 
simple  rej^ayment;  if  he  receives  merely 
that,  he  is  only  in  the  same  situation 
as  at  first,  and  has  derived  no  advan- 
tage fix)m  delaying  to  apply  his  saving 
to  nis  own  benefit  or  pleasure.  He  will 
look  for  some  equivalent  for  this  for- 
bearance :  he  vnll  en)ect  his  advance 
of  food  to  come  back  to  him  with  an 
increase,  called  in  the  language  of  busi- 
ness, a  profit ;  and  the  hope  of  this 
profit  win  generally  have  been  a  part  of 
the  inducement  which  made  him  accu- 
mulate a  stock,  by  economizing  in  his 
own  consumption  ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
which  made  nim  forego  the  application 
of  it,  when  accumulated,  to  his  personal 
ease  or  satisfrtction.  The  food  also 
which  maintained  other  workmen  while 
producing  the  tools  or  materials,  must 
nave  been  provided  in  advance  by  some 
one,  and  he,  too,  must  have  his  profit 


from  the  ultimate  product;  butjhere 
isthis  difierence»  th^t  hurft  the  ultimate 
product  has  to  supply  not  only  the 
profit,  but  also  the  remuneration  of  the  • 
labour.  The  tool-maker  (say,  for  in- 
stance, the  plough-maker)  does  not  in- 
deed usually  wait  for  his  payment  until 
the  harvest  is  reaped ;  the  farmer  ad- 
vances it  to  him,  and  steps  into  his 
place  by  becoming  the  owner  of  the 
plough.  Nevertheless,  it  is  from  the 
tiarvest  that  the  payment  is  to  come ; 
since  the  frirmer  would  not  undertake 
this  outlay  unless  he  expected  that  the 
harvest  would  repay  him,  and  with  a 
profit  too  on  this  firesh  advance ;  that 
IS,  unless  the  harvest  would  yield,  be- 
sides the  remuneration  of  the  farm 
labourers  (and  a  profit  for  advancing 
it),  a  sufficient  residue  to  remunerate 
the  plough-maker*s  labourers,  give  the 
plough-maker  a  profit,  and  a  profit  to 
the  farmer  on  bota. 

§  3.  From  these  considerations  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  an  enimieration  and  clas- 
sification of  the  kinds  of  industry  which 
are  intended  for  the  indirect  or  remete 
fiirtherance  of  other  productive  labour, 
.we  need  not  include  the  labour  of  pro- 

dudlBg  raftflm^UCe  Of  ^ther  nr -'" 

ot  lite  PT  be  tuuBUJJietf' 


ot  lite  PT  be  tuusmmid  by  productive 
labounJW ;  for  tlie  main  end  and  pur- 1 
pose  of-fchis  labour  is  the  subsistence] 
itself;  and  though  the  possession  of  a' 
store  of  it  enables  other  work  to  be  done,  | 
this  is  but  an  incidental  consequence,  i 
The  remaining  modes  in  which  labour  is ' 
indirectiy  instrumental  to  production, 
may  be  arranged  under  five  neads. 

First:  Labouremployed  in  producing'  / 
materials,  on  which  industry  is  to  be  / 
afterwards  empWed.  This  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  labour  of  mere  appropriation ; 
extractive  industry,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
named  by  M.  Dunoyer.  The  labour  of 
the  miner,  for  example,  consists  of  ope- 
rations for  digging  out  of  the  earth 
substances  convertible  bv  industry  into 
various  articles  fitted  tor  human  use. 
Extractive  industry,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  extraction  of  materials. 
Coal,  for  instance,  is  employed,  not 
only  in  the  processes  of  industry,  but  in 
directiy  warming  human  beings.  When 
so  oseo^  it  is  not  %  material  of  prodqo' 
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tioD,  but  is  itaelf  the  ultimate  product. 
So,  also,  in  the  case  of  a  mine  of  pre- 
cions  stonei.  These  are  to  some  nuall 
extent  employed  in  the  prodactiTe  arts, 
as  diamonds  by  the  glass-cutter,  emeij 
and  corundum  for  polishing,  but  their 
principal  destination,  that  (u  ornament, 
IS  a  direct  use ;  though  they  commonly 
require,  before  being  so  used,  some  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  which  may  per- 
haps warrant  our  regarding  them  as 
materials.  Metallic  ores  of  aU  sorts  are 
materials  merely. 

Under  the  head,  production  of  mate- 
rials, we  must  include  the  industry  of 
the  wood-cutter,  when  employed  ^  in 
cutting  and  preparing  timber  for  build- 
ing, or  wood  for  the  purposes  of  the 
carpenter's  or  any  other  art.  In  the 
forests  of  America,  Norway,  Germany, 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  this  sort  of 
labour  is  largely  employed  on  trees  of 
spontaneous  growth.  In  other  cases, 
we  must  add  to  the  labour  of  the  wood- 
cutter that  of  the  planter  and  culti- 
vator. 

Under  the  same  head  are  also  com- 
prised the  labours  of  the  agriculturists 
m  growing  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  feeding 
silk-worms,  raising  foocL  for  cattle,  pro- 
ducing bark,  dye-stuffs,  some  oleaginous 
plants,  and  many  other  things  only 
useful  because  required  in  other  de- 
partments of  industry.  So,  too,  the 
labour  of  the  hunter,  as  far  as  his 
object  is  furs  or  feathers ;  of  the  shep- 
herd and  the  cattle-breeder,  in  respect 
of  wool,  hides,  horn,  bristles,  horse-hair, 
and  the  like.  The  things  used  as 
materials  in  some  process  or  other  of 
manufacture  are  of  a  most  miscel- 
laneous character,  drawn  from  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms.  And  besides 
this,  the  finished  products  of  many 
branches  of  industry  are  the  materials 
of  others.  The  tliread  produced  by 
the  spinner  is  applied  to  hardly  any 
use  except  as  material  for  the  weaver. 
Even  the  product  of  the  loom  is  chiefly 
used  as  material  for  the  fabricators  of 
articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  or  of 
further  instruments  of  productive  in- 
dustry, as  in  the  case  of  the  sailmaker. 
The  currier  and  tanner  find  their 
whole  occupation  in    converting  raw 


material  into  what  may  be  termed 
prepared  material.  In  strictness  of 
speech,  almost  all  food,  as  it  comes 
from  the  hands  of  the  agriculturist,  is 
nothing  more  than  material  for  the 
occupation  of  the  baker  or  the  cook. 

I  4.  The  second  kind  of  indirect; 
lalxmr  is  that  employed  in  maki^gi 
tools  or  Implements  for  the  assfstaoipe 
of  labour.  I  use  these  terms  in  theii* 
most  comprehensive  sense,  embracing 
all  permanent  instruments  or  helps  to 
production,  from  a  flint  and  steel  for 
striking  a  light,  to  a  steam  ship,  or 
the  most  complex  apparatus  of  manu- 
facturing^ machinery.  There  may  he 
some  hesitation  where  to  draw  the  line 
between  implements  and  materials; 
and  some  things  used  in  production 
(such  as  fuel)  would  scarcely  in  com- 
mon language  be  called  by  either  name, 
popular  phraseology  being  shaped  out 
by  a  different  class  of  necessities  from 
those  of  scientific  exposition.  To 
avoid  a  multiplication  of  classes  and 
denominations  answering  to  distinc- 
tions of  no  scientific  importance,  poli- 
tical economists  generally  include  all 
things  which  are  used  as  immediate 
means  of  production  (the  means  which 
are  not  immediate  will  be  considered 
presently)  either  in  the  class  of  imple- 
ments or  in  that  of  materials.  Per- 
haps the  line  is  most  usually  and  most 
conveniently"  drawn,  by  considering  as  ^ 
a~material  every  instrument  of  produo- 
tion  which  can  only  be  used  once,  being 
~destroyedr^(at  least  as  an  instrument 
for  the  purpose  in  hand)  by  a  single 
employment.  Thus  fuel,  once  burnt, 
cannot  be  again  used  as  fuel;  what 
can  be  so  used  is  only  any  portion 
which  has  remained  unbumt  tne  first 
time.  And  not  only  it  cannot  be  used 
without  bein^  consumed,  but  it  is  only 
usefiil  by  bemg  consumed;  for  if  no 
part  of  the  fiiel  were  destroyed,  no 
heat  would  be  generated.  A  fleece, 
again,  is  destroyed  as  a  fleece  by  being 
spun  into  thread ;  and  the  thread  can- 
not be  used  as  thread  when  woven 
into  cloth.  But  an  axe  is  not  de- 
stroyed as  an  axe  by  cutting  down  a 
tree:  it  may  be  used  afterwards  to 
cut  dowfi  a  hundred  or  a  thousM)d 
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mom;  md  thoogh  deteriorated  in 
some  small  degree  by  each  use,  it  does 
not  do  its  work  by  being  deteriorated, 
as  the  coal  and  the  fleece  do  theirs  hjf 
Deing  destroyed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  better  instrument  the  better  it  re- 
sists deterioration.  There  are  some 
things,  rightly  classed  as  materials, 
which  may  be  used  as  such  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  but  not  while  the 
product  to  which  they  at  first  contri- 
buted remains  in  existence.  The  iron 
which  fonned  a  tank  or  a  set  of  pipes 
may  be  melted  to  form  a  plough  or  a 
steam-engine ;  the  stones  with  which 
a  house  was  built  may  be  used  after  it 
is  pulled  down,  to  build  another.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  while  the  original 
product  subsists ;  their  fimction  as 
materials  is  suspended,  until  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  nrst  use.  Not  so  with 
the  things  classed  as  implements ;  they 
may  be  used  repeatedly  for  fresh  work, 
until  the  time,  sometimes  yery  distant, 
at  which  they  are  worn  out,  while  the 
work  already  done  by  them  may  sub- 
sist unimpaired,  and  when  it  perishes, 
does  so  by  its  own  laws,  or  by  casual- 
ties of  its  own.* 

The  only  practical  difference  of  much 

importance  arising  from  the  distinction 

between  materials  and  implements,  is 

one  which  has  attracted  our  attention 

in  another  case.    Since  materials  are 

destroyed  as  such  by  being  once  used, 

the  whole  of  the  labour  required  for 

their  production,  as  well  as  the  absti- 

t  Dence  of  the  person  who  supplied  the 

<  means  of  carrying    it    on,    must    be 

<iemunerated  from  the  fruits  of  that 

•  The  able  and  fHendly  reviewer  of  this 
treatise  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (October 
1848)  eonceives  the  distinction  between  ma- 
terials and  implements  rather  differently : 
proposing  to  consider  as  materials  *'  all  the 
things  which,  aft^r  having  undergone  the 
change  implied  in  production,  are  them- 
selves matter  of  exchange,"  and  as  imple- 
ments  (or  instruments)  **  the  things  which 
are  employed  in  producing  that  change,  but 
do  not  themselves  become  part  of  the  ex- 
ehaogeable  result."  According  to  these 
definitions,  the  fuel  consumed  in  a  manufac- 
tory would  be  considered,  not  as  a  material, 
but  as  an  instrument.  This  use  of  the  terms 
accords  better  than  that  proposed  in  the 
text,  with  the  primitive  physical  meaning  of 
the  word  **  material  j**  but  the  distinction  on 
which  it  is  grounded  is  one  almost  irrelevant 
lo  political  econoiny. 


single  use.  Implements^  on  the  con  4 
trary,  being  susceptible  of  zepeatedl 
employment,  the  whole  of  the  products-, 
which  they  are  instrumental  in  bring- 1 
ing  into  existence  are  a  fund  whica, 
can  be  drawn  upon  to  remunerate  the  | 
labour  of  their  construction,  and  the- 
abstinonce  of  those  by  whose  accnmn- '; 
lations  that  labour  was  supported.  It  I 
is  enough  if  each  product  contributes  | 
a  fraction,  commonly  an  insignificant  i 
one,  towards  the  remuneration  of  that  . 
labour  and  abstinence,  or  towards  in- ', 
demnifying  the  immediate  produoer  for  ' 
adyancing  that  remuneration  to  the 
person  who  produced  the  tools.  ' 

g  5.  Thirdly :  Besiika  mateif ale ! 
for  industry  to  employ  itself  on^  and 
implements  to  aid  it,  proyision  must  be 
made  to  preyent  its  operations  from 
being  disturbed  and  its  products  in- 
jurea,  either  by  the  destroying  agencies' 
of  nature,  or  oy  the  yiolence  or  rapa- 
city of  men.  This  ^yes  rise  to  an- 
other mode  in  wMch  labour  not 
employed  directly  about  the  product 
itself,  is  instrumental  to  its  production ; 
namely,  when  employed  for  Hie  protec- 
tion of  industry.  Such  is  the  ob)ect  of 
all  buildings  for  industrial  purposes  { 
all  manufactories,  warehouses,  docks, 
granaries,  bams,  farm-buildings  de- 
yoted  to  cattle,  or  to  the  operations  of 
agricultural  labour.  I  exclude  those 
in  which  the  labourers  liye,  or  which 
are  destined  for  their  personal  accom- 
modation :  these,  like  their  food,  supply 
actual  wants,  and  must  be  counted  in 
the  remuneration  of  their  labour. 
There  are  many  modes  in  which  labour 
is  stiU  more  directly  applied  to  the 
protection  of  productiye  operations. 
The  herdsman  has  little  other  occupa  • 
tion  than  to  protect  the  cattle  from 
harm  :  the  positiye  agencies  concerned 
in  the  realization  of  the  product,  go  on 
nearly  of  themselyes.  I  haye  already 
mentioned  the  labour  of  the  hedger  and 
ditcher,  of  the  builder  of  walls  or  dykes. 
To  these  must  be  added  that  of  the 
soldier,  the  policeman,  and  the  judge. 
These  functionaries  are  not  indeed 
employed  exclusiyely  in  the  protection 
c^  industry,  nor  does  their  payment 
constitute,  to  the  indiyidual  prodneor, 
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a  part  of  the  expenses  of  production. 
But  they  are  paid  from  the  taxes, 
which  are  derived  from  the  produce  of 
industry;  and  in  any  tolerably  ^ 
vemed  country  they  render  to  its 
operations  a  service  far  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  cost.  To  society  at 
large  they  are  therefore  part  of  the 
expenses  of  production:  and  if  the 
returns  to  production  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  these  labourers  in 
addition  to  all  the  others  required, 
production,  at  least  in  that  form  and 
manner,  could  not  take  place.  Be- 
sides, if  the  protection  which  the 
government  affords  to  the  operations  of 
mdustry  were  not  afforded,  the  pro- 
ducers would  be  under  a  necessity  of 
either  withdrawing  a  large  share  of 
their  time  and  labour  from  production, 
to  employ  it  in  defence,  or  of  engaging 
armea  men  to  defend  them ;  all  which 
labour,  in  that  case,  must  be  directly 
remunerated  from  the  produce ;  and 
things  which  could  not  pay  for  this 
additional  labour,  would  not  be  pro- 
duced. Under  the  present  arrange- 
ments, the  product  pays  its  quota  to- 
wards the  same  protection,  and  not- 
withstanding the  waste  and  prodigality 
incident  to  government  expenditure, 
obtains  it  of  Mtter  quality  at  a  much 
smaller  cost. 

§  6.  Fourthly:  There  is  a  very 
^at  amount  of  labour  emplojred,  nat 
inTbringing  the  product  into  existeuQe, 
but  in  rendering  it,  when  in  existence, 
accessible  to  those  for  whose  use  it  i^ 
intended.  Many  important  classes  of 
labourers  find  their  sole  employment  in 
some  function  of  this  kind.  There  is 
first  the  whole  class  of  carriers,  by 
land  or  water  :  muleteers,  waggoners, 
bargemen,  sailors,  wharfrnen,  coal- 
neavers,  porters,  railway  establish- 
ments, and  the  like.  Next,  there  are 
the  constructors  of  all  the  implements 
of  transport ;  ships,  barges,  carts,  loco- 
motives, &c.,  to  which  must  be  added 
roads,  canals,  and  railways.  Hoads 
are  sometimes  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  opened  gratuitously  to  the 
public ;  but  the  labour  of  makmg  them 
IS  not  the  less  paid  for  from  the  pro- 
dooe.    Each  producer,  in  paying  his 


quota  of  the  taxes  levied  generally  for 
the  construction  of  roads,  pays  for  the 
use  of  those  which  conduce  to  his  con- 
venience ;  and  if  made  with  any  toler- 
able judgment,  they  increase  the  re- 
turns to  his  industry  by  far  more  than 
an  equivalent  amount. 

Another  numerous  class  of  labouren' 
employed  in  rendering  the  things  pro- 
duced accessible  to  their  intended  con- 1 
Bumers,  is  the  class  of  dealers  and, 
traders,  or,  as  they  may  be  termed, 
distributors.  There  would  be  a  great' 
waste  of  time  and  trouble,  and  an  in- 
convenience often  amounting  to  im- 
practicability, if  consumers  could  only 
obtain  the  articles  they  want  by  treat- 
ing directly  with  the  producers.  Both 
producers  and  consumers  are  too  much 
scattered,  and  the  latter  often  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  former.  To 
diminish  this  loss  of  time  and  labour, 
the  contrivance  of  fairs  and  markets 
was  early  had  recourse  to,  where  con- 
sumers and  producers  might  periodi- 
cally meet,  without  any  intermediate 
agency;  and  this  plan  answers  toler- 
abl;^  well  for  many  articles,  especially 
agricultural  produce,  agriculturists 
having  at  some  seasons  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  spare  time  on  their  hands.  But 
even  in  this  case,  attendance  is  often 
veiy  troublesome  and  inconvenient  to 
buyers  who  have  other  occupations, 
and  do  not  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity ;  while,  for  all  articles  the  pro- 
duction of  which  requires  continuous 
attention  from  the  producers,  these 
periodical  markets  must  be  held  at 
such  considerable  intervals,  and  the 
wants  of  the  consumers  must  either  be 
provided  for  so  long  beforehand,  of 
must  remain  so  long  unsupplied,  that 
even  before  the  resources  of  society 
admitted  of  the  establishment  of  shops, 
the  supply  of  these  wants  feU  univer- 
sallv  into  the  hands  of  itinerant 
dealers ;  the  pedlar,  who  might  appear 
once  a  month,  being  preferred  to  the 
fair,  which  only  returned  once  or  twice 
a  year.  In  country  districts,  remote 
from  towns  or  large  villages,  the  in- 
dustry  of  the  pedlar  is  not  yet  wholly 
superseded.  But  a  dealer  who  has  a 
fixed  abode  and  fixed  customers  is  so 
much  more  to  be  depended  en,  that 
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eongiimera  prefer  resorting  to  him  if  he 
is  convenientlj  accessible ;  and  dealers 
therefore  find  their  advantage  in  esta- 
blishing themselves  in  every  locality 
where  there  are  sufficient  consumers 
near  at  hand  to  afiford  them  a  remune- 
ration. 

In  many  cases  the  producers  and 
dealers  are  the  same  persons,  at  least 
as  to  the  ownership  of  the  funds  and 
the  control  of  the  operations.  The 
tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  baker,  and 
many  other  tradesmen,  are  the^  pro- 
ducers of  the  articles  they  deal  in,  so 
far  as  regards  the  last  stage  in  the 
production.  This  union,  however,  of 
the  functions  of  manufacturer  and  re- 
tailer, is  only  expedient  when  the  article 
can  advantageously  be  made  at  or  near 
the  place  convenient  for  retailing  it, 
and  IS,  besides,  manufactured  and  sold 
in  small  parcels.  When  things  have 
to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  the 
same  person  cannot  effectually  superin- 
tend both  the  making  and  the  retailing 
of  them :  when  they  are  best  and  most 
cheaply  made  on  a  large  scale,  a  single 
manufactoiy  requires  so  many  local 
channels  to  carry  off  its  supplV,  that 
the  retailing  is  most  conveniently  dele- 
gated to  other  agency :  and  even  shoes 
and  coats,  when  tney  are  to  be  famished 
in  large  quantities  at  once,  as  for  the 
supply  of  a  regiment  or  of  a  workhouse, 
are  usually  obtained  not  directly  from 
the  producers,  but  from  intermediate 
dealers,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
ascertain  from  what  producers  they  can 
be  obtained  best  and  cheapest.  Even 
when  things  are  destined  to  be  at  last 
sold  by  retail,  convenience  soon  creates 
a  class  of  wholesale  dealers.  When 
products  and  transactions  have  multi- 
plied beyond  a  certain  point;  when 
one  manufactory  supplies  man^  shops, 
and  one  shop  has  onen  to  obtam  goods 
irom  many  oifferent  manufactories,  the 
loss  of  time  and  trouble  both  to  the 
manufacturers  and  to  the  retailers  by 
treating  directly  with  one  another, 
makes  it  more  convenient  to  them  to 
treat  with  a  smaller  number  of  great 
dealers  or  merchants,  who  onl^  buy  to 
sell  again,  collecting  goods  from  the 
various  producers,  and  distributing 
them  to  the  retailers,  to  be  by  them 


further  distributed  among  the  con- 
sumers. Of  these  various  elements  is 
composed  the  Distributing  Class,  whose 
agency  is  supplementary  to  that  of  the 
Producing  Ulass:  and  the  produce  so 
distribute  or  its  price,  is  the  source 
from  whioh  the  distributors  are  remu- 
nerated for  their  exertions,  and  for  the 
abstinence  which  enabled  them  to  ad- 
vance the  funds  needful  for  the  business 
of  distribution. 

S  7.  We  have  now  completed  the 
enumeration  of  the  modes  in  which 
labour  employed  on  external  nature  is 
subservient  to  production.  But  there  j 
is  yet  another  mode  of  emplaving  labour 
wnlch .  conduces  equally,  though  still 
more  remotely,  to  that  end:  this  is,! 
labour  of  which  the  subject  is  human 
beings.,.  Every  human  being  has  been 
brought  up  from  infancy  at  tne  expense 
of  much  labour  to  some  person  or  per- 
sons, and  if  this  labour  or  part  of  it, 
had  not  been  bestowed,  the  child  would 
never  have  attained  the  age  and 
strength  which  enable  him  to  become 
a  labourer  in  his  turn.  To  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  rearing  its  infant  population 
form  a  part  of  the  outlay  which  is  a 
condition  of  production,  and  which  is 
to  be  replaced  with  increase  from  the 
future  produce  of  their  labour.  By  the 
individuals,  this  labour  and  expense  are 
usuaUy  incurred  from  other  motives 
than  to  obtain  such  ultimate  return, 
and,  for  most  purposes  of  political  eco- 
nomy, need  not  be  taken  into  account 
as  expenses  of  production.  But  the 
technical  or  industrial  education  of  the 
community;  the  labour  employed  in 
learning  and  in  teaching  the  arts  of 
production,  in  acquiring  and  communi- 
cating skill  in  those  arts ;  this  labour 
is  really,  and  in  general  solely,  under- 
gone for  the  sake  of  the  greater  or  more 
valuable  produce  thereby^  attained,  and 
in  order  that  a  remuneration,  equivalent 
or  more  than  equivalent,  may  be  reaped 
by  the  learner,  besides  an  adequate  re- 
muneration for  the  labour  of  the  teacher, 
when  a  teacher  has  been  employed. 

As  the  labour  which  confers  produc- 
tive powers,  whether  of  hand  or  of  heact 
may  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  la- 
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bom  by  which  society  accomplishes  its 
productive  operations,  or  in  other  words, 
as  part  of  what  the  produce  costs  to 
society,  sotoomayJhe  labour  employed 
m  keeping  up  productive  powera;.  in 
,  preventing  them  from  being  deaiiroyed 
or  weakened  by  accident  or  diseape. 
The  labour  of  a  physician  or  surgeon, 
when  made  use  of  by  persons  engaged 
in  industry,  must  be  regarded  in  the 
economy  of  society  as  a  sacrifice  in^ 
turred,  to  preserve  from  perishing  by 
death  or  infirmity  that  portion  of  the 
productive  resources  of  society  which  is 
fixed  in  the  lives  and  bodily  or  mental 
powers  of  its  pi^ductive  members.  To 
the  individuals,  indeed,  this  forms  but 
a  part,  sometimes  an  imperceptible  part, 
of  the  motives  that  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit to  medical  treatment:  it  is  not 
principally  from  economical  motives 
that  nersons  have  a  limb  amputated, 
or  enaeavour  to  be  cured  of  a  fever, 
though  when  they  do  so,  there  is  gene- 
rally Bufiicient  inducement  for  it  even 
on  that  score  alone.  This  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  cases  of  labour  and  outlay 
which,  though  conducive  to  production, 
yet  not  being  incurred  for  that  end,  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  returns  arising  from 
it,  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  most  of  the 
general  propositions  which  political  eco- 
nomy has  occasion  to  assert  respecting 
productive  labour :  though,  when  so- 
ciety and  not  the  individuals  are  con- 
sidered, this  labour  and  outlay  must 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  advance  by 
which  society  effects  its  productive  ope- 
rations, and  for  which  it  is  indemnified 
by  the  produce. 

§  8.  Another  kind  of  labour  »iff"«*^^ly 
classed  as  mental,  but  conducing  to  th.e 
ultimate  product  as  directly,  though 
not  so  immediately,  as  manual  labour 
itself,  is  the  labour  of  the  inventors  of 
industrial  processes.  I  say,  usually 
classed  as  mental,  because  in  reality  it 
is  not  exclusivelv  so.  All  human  exer- 
tion is  compounded  of  some  mental  and 
some  bodinr  elements.  The  stupidest 
hodman,  who  repeats  from  day  to  day 
the  mechanical  act  of  chmbing  a  ladder, 
performs  a  function  partly  intellectual ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  most  in- 
telligent dog  or  elephant  oould  not, 


Srobablv,  be  taught  to  do  it.  The 
nllest  human  being,  instructed  before- 
hand, is  capable  of  turning  a  mill ;  bat 
a  horse  cannot  turn  it  without  some- 
body to  drive  and  watch  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  bodily  ingre- 
dient in  the  labour  most  purely  mental, 
when  it  generates  any  external  result. 
Newton  could  not  have  produced  the 
Principia  without  the  bodily  exertion 
either  of  penmanship  or  of  dictation ; 
and  he  must  have  drawn  many  dia- 
^ams,  and  written  out  many  calcula- 
tions and  demonstrations,  while  he  was 
preparing  it  in  his  mind.  Inventors, 
besides  the  labour  of  their  brains,  gene- 
rally go  through  much  labour  with  their 
hands,  in  tho  models  which  they  con- 
struct and  the  experiments  they  have 
to  make  before  their  idea  can  realize 
itself  successfully  in  act.  Whether 
mental,  however,  or  bodily,  their  labour 
is  a  {)art  of  that  by  which  the  produc- 
tion is  brought  about.  The  labour  of 
Watt  in  contriving  the  steam-engine 
was  as  essential  a  part  of  production 
as  that  of  the  mechanics  who  build  or 
the  engineers  who.  work  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  was  undergone,  no  less  than 
theirs,  in  the  prospect  of  a  remuneration 
from  the  produce.  The  labour  of  inven- 
tion is  often  estimated  and  paid  on  the 
very  same  plan  as  that  of  execution. 
Many  manufacturers  of  ornamental 
goods  have  inventors  in  their  employ- 
ment, who  receive  wages  or  salaries  for 
designing  patterns,  exactlv  as  others  do 
for  copying  them.  All  this  is  strictly 
part  of  the  labour  of  production ;  as  the 
labour  of  the  author  of  a  book  is  equally 
a  part  of  its  production  with  that  of  the 
pnnter  and  binder. 

In  a  national,  or  universal  point  off 
view,  the  labour  of  the  savant^  or  spe^' 
culative  thinker,  is  as  much  a  part  ofi 
production  in  the  very  narrowest  sense,] 
as  that  of  the  inventor  of  a  practical  i 
art ;  many  such  inventions  having  beenj 
the  direct  consequences  of  theoretic; 
discoveries,  and  every  extension  of| 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  natural 
being  fruitful  of  applications  to  the 
purposes  of  outward  life.  The  electro-] 
magnetic  telegraph  was  the  wonder^l 
and  most  unexpected  consequence  of 
the  experiments  of  (Ersted  and  the 
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mathematical  inyestigationa  of  Am- 
pere :  and  the  modem  art  of  naviga- 
tion is  an  imforcBeen  emanation  from 
the  purely  speculative  and  apparently 
merely  curious  inquiry,  by  the  mathe- 
maticians of  Alexandria,  into  the  pro- 
perties of  three  curves  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  a  plane  surface  and  a 
cone.  No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  im- 
portanoe,  even  in  a  purely  productive 
and  materifld  point  of  view,  of  mere 
thought.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these 
material  fniits,  though  the  result,  are 
seldom  the  direct  purpose  of  the  pur- 
suits of  savants,  nor  is  their  remu- 
neration in  general  derived  finom  the 
increased  production  which  may  be 
caused  incidentally,  and  mostly  after 
a  long  interval,  by  their  discoveries; 
this  ultimate  influence  does  not,  for 
most  of  the  purposes  of  political  eco- 
nomy, require  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration; and  speculative  thinkers 
are  generally  classed  as  the  producers 
only  of  the  books,  or  other  useable  or 
saleable  articles,  which  directly  ema- 
nate from  them.  But  when  (as  in  po- 
jlitical  economy  one  should  always  be 
prepared  to  do)  we  shift  our  pomt  of 
view,  and  consider  not  individual  acts, 
and  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
determined,  but  national  and  universal 
results,  intellectual  speculation  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  most  influential 
part  of  the  productive  labour  of  society, 
and  the  portion  of  its  resources  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  and  in  remune- 
ratmg  such  labour,  as  a  highly  produo* 
tive  part  of  its  expenditure. 

§  9.  In  the  foregoing  survey  of  the 
modes  of  employing  labour  in  further- 
ance of  production,  I  have^  made  little 
ose  of  the  popular  distinction  of  indus- 
try into  agncultural,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial.  For,  in  truth,  this 
division  fulfils  very  badly  the  purposes 
of  a  classification.  Many  great  branches 
of  productive  industry  find  no  place  in 
it,  or  not  without  much  straining ;  for 
example  (not  to  speak  of  hunters  or 
fishers)  the  miner,  the  road-maker,  and 
the  sailor.  The  limit,  too,  between 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try cannot  be  precisely  drawn.  The 
uiUor^  inr  iostapce^  «od  the  b«ker— , 


are  they  to  be  reckoned  among  agri- 
culturists, or  among  manufacturers? 
Their  occupation  is  in  its  nature  ma- 
nufacturing ;  the  food  has  finally  parted 
company  with  the  soil  before  it  is 
handed  over  to  them :  this,  however, 
might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the 
thresher,  the  winnower,  the  makers  of 
butter  and  cheese;  operations  always 
counted  as  agricultural,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  the  custom  for^  them  to  be 
performed  by  persons  resident  on  ths 
farm,  and  under  the  same  superinten- 
dence as  tillage.  For  many  purposes, 
all  these  persons,  the  miller  and  oaker 
inclusive,  must  be  placed  in  the  same 
class  with  ploughmen  and  reapers. 
They  are  all  concerned  in  producing 
food,  and  depend  for  their  remuneration 
on  Ihe  food  produced:  when  the  one 
class  abounds  and  flourishes,  the  others 
do  so  too;  they  form  collectively  the 
"agricultural  interest;"  they  render 
but  one  service  to  the  community  by 
their  united  labours,  and  are  paid  fiom 
one  common  source.  Even  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  again,  when  the  produce  is 
not  food,  but  the  materials  of  what  are 
commonly  termed  manufactures,  belong 
in  many  respects  to  the  same  division 
in  the  economy  of  society  as  manufao- 
turers.  The  cotton-planter  of  Carolina, 
and  the  wool-grower  of  Australia,  have 
more  interests  in  common  with  the 
spinner  and  weaver  than  with  the 
corn-grower.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  industry  which  operates  immedi- 
ately upon  the  soil  has,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  some  properties  on  which 
mauy  important  consequences  depend, 
and  which  distinguish  it  from  all  the 
subsequent  stages  of  production,  whe- 
ther carried  on  by  the  same  person  or 
not ;  from  the  industry  of  the  thresher 
and  winnower,  as  much  as  from  that  of 
the  cotton-spinner.  When  I  speak,; 
therefore,  of  agricultural  labour,  I  shall 
generaUy  mean  this,  and  this  exclu-. 
sively,  unless  the  contrary  is  either' 
stated  or  implied  in  the  context.  The, 
term  manufacturing  is  too  vague  to  be 
of  much  use  when  precision  is  required, 
and  when  I  employ  it,  I  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  intending  to  speak  pcpn- 
ku^y  rather  than  sdentificaily. ' 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


OP  UNPRODnonYE  LABOUR. 


f  1.  Labour  is  indispensable  to  pro- 
duction,  but  has  not  /Iklways  production 
for  its  effect.  The^  is  mucli  labour, 
and  of  a  high  order  of  usefulness,  of 
which  production  is  not  the  object. 
Labour  has  accordin^lY^  been  distin- 
guished into  ProductiVt  and  Unpro- 
ductive.  There  has  been  not  a  Httle 
controversy  among  politicalt\eceiiomists 
on  the  question,  what  kinds  of  labo|xr 
should  be  reputed  to  be  unproductive ; 
and  they  have  not  always  perceived, 
that  there  was  in  reality  no  matter  of 
fact  in  dispute  between  them. 

Many  writers  have  been  unwilling  to 
class  any  labour  as  productive,  unless 
its  result  is  palpable  in  some  material 
object,  capaole  of  being  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another.  There  are 
others  (among  whom  are  Mr.  M'Culloch 
and  M.  Sav)  who  looking  upon  the 
word  unproductive  as  a  term  of  dis- 
paragement, remonstrate  against  im- 
posing it  upon  any  labour  which  is 
regarded  as  useful — which  produces  a 
benefit  or  a  pleasure  worth  the  cost. 
The  labour  of  officers  of  government, 
of  the  army  and  navy,  of  physicians, 
lawyers,  teachers,  musicians,  dancers, 
actors,  domestic  servants,  &c.  when 
they  really  accomplish  what  they  are 
paid  for,  and  are  not  more  numerous 
than  is  required  for  its  performance, 
ought  not,  say  these  writers,  to  be 
"  stigmatized*'  as  unproductive,  an  ex- 
pression which  they  appear  to  regard 
as  synonymous  with  wasteful  or  worth- 
less. But  this  seems  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Pro- 
duction not  being  the  sole  end  of  human 
existence,  the  term  unproductive  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  stigma ;  nor 
was  ever  intended  to  do  so  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  question  is  one  of  mere 
language  and  classification.  Differ- 
ences of  language,  however,  are  by  no 
means  jinimportant^  even  when  not 
grounded  on  differences  of  opinion ;  for 
though  either  of  two  expressions  may 


be  consistent  with  the  whole  truth,  they 
generally  tend  to  fix  attention  upon 
different  parts  of  it.  We  must  there- 
fore enter  a  little  into  the  considera 
tion  of  the  various  meanings  which 
may  attach  to  the  words  productive 
and  unproductive  when  applied  to 
labour. 

Li  the  first  place,  even  in  what  is 
called  the  production  of  material  ob- 
j'ects,  it  must  be  remembered  that  what 
is  produced  is  not  the  matter  composing 
them.  All  the  labour  of  all  the  human 
beings  in  the  world  could  not  produce 
one  particle  of  matter.  To  weave 
broadcloth  is  but  to  re-arrange,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  particles  of  wool ; 
to  grow  com  is  only  to  put  a  portion  of 
matter  called  a  seed,  mto  a  situation 
where  it  can  draw  together  particles  of 
matter  from  the  earth  and  air,  to  form 
the  new  combination  called  a  plant. 
Though  we  cannot  create  matter,  we 
can  cause  it  to  assume  properties,  by 
which,  from  having  been  uselesa  to  us, 
it  becomes  useful.  What  we  produce, 
or  desire  to  produce,  is  always,  as  M. 
Say  rightly  terms  it,  an  utility.  La- 
bour  is  not  creative  of  objects,  but  of 
"utiKiaes.  Neither,  again,  do  we  con- 
sume and  destroy  the  objects  them- 
selves ;  the  matter  of  whicn  they  were 
composed  remains,  more  or  less  altered 
in  form :  what  h&t  really  been  consumed 
is  only  the  qualities  by  which  they  were 
fitted  for  the  purpose  they  have  been 
applied  to.  It  is,  therefore,  pertinentlyf 
asked  by  M.  Say  and  others — since, 
when  we  are  said  to  produce  objects, 
we  only  produce  utility,  why  should  not  I 
all  labour  which  produces  utility  be  I 
accounted  productive?  Why  refuse 
that  title  to  the  surgeon  who  sets  a 
limb,  the  judge  or  legislator  who  con- 
fers security,  and  give  it  to  the  lapi- 
dary who  cuts  and  polishes  a  diamond? 
Why  deny  it  to  the  teacher  from  whom 
I  learn  an  art  by  which  I  can  jgain  my 
bread,  and  accord  it  to  the  conrootioner 
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"who  makes  bonbons  for  the  momentuy 
pleasure  of  a  sense  of  taste  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  all  these  kinds 
of  labour  are  productive  of  utility;  and 
the  question  which  now  occupies  us 
could  not  haye  been  a  question  at  aU, 
if  the  ^rroduction  of  utility  were  enough 
to  satisfy  the  notion  which  mankind 
have  usually  formed  of  productive  la- 
bour. Production,  and  productive,  are 
of  course  elliptical  expressions,  involv- 
ing ihe  idea  <n  a  something  produced ; 
hiit_^Tii<y  P^^**^^iBg,  in  gftni"^on  appre- 
heninftTij  T  oonqeive  t<^Jffi,  ffot  utilitj^ 
but  WeiJSE.  Productive  labour  means 
Taliodr  "productive  of  wealth.  We  are 
recalled,  therefore,  to  the  question 
touched  upon  in  our  first  chapter,  what 
Wealth  is,  and  whether  only  material 
products,  or  all  useful  products,  are  to 
DO  induded  in  it. 

§2.  Now  the  Jtilities  prndnced  hy 
labour^are^lhrgfticinds.    They  are, 

"Elrst,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied  jn 
outward  o^ects ;  by  labour  employed 
m  iQvesting  external  material  things 
with  properties  which  render  them  ser- 
viceable to  human  beings.  This  is  the 
common  case,  and  requires  no  illus- 
tration. 

Secondly,  utilities  fixed  a^^d  ^mbodT^d 
in  human  beings;  the  labour  being  in 
this  case  em^oyed  in  coi^erring  on 
human  beings,  qualities  which  render 
them  serviceable  to  themselves  and 
others.  To  this  class  belongs  the  la- 
bour of  all  concerned  in  education ;  not 
only  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  profes- 
sorS)  but  governments,  so  far  as  they 
aim  successfully  at  the  improvement  of 
the  people ;  moralists,  ana  clergymen, 
as  far  as  productive  of  benefit;  the 
labour  of  pnysicians,  as  far  as  instru- 
mental in  preserving  life  and  physical 
or  mental  efficiency  ;  of  the  teachers  of 
bodily  exercises,  and  of  the  various 
trades,  sciences,  and  arts,  together  with 
the  labour  of  the  learners  in  acquiring 
them ;  and  aU  labour  bestowed  by  any 
persons,  throughout  life,  in  improving 
the  knowledj^  or  cultivating  the  bodily 
or  mental  faculties  of  themselves  or 
others. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,j]tilitifieLiuiLfized 
or  embo^ed  in  any  oljeotf ,  butognsist- 


ing  in  a  mere  seivice  tendered ;  a  plea- 
~sure_given,  an  inconvenience  or  a  pain 
a\-eHed»  during  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  but  without  leaving  a  permanent 
acquisition  in  the  improved  Qualities  of 
any  person  or  thing ;  the_  labour  bein^ 
employed  in  producing  an  utility  di- 
rectly^.  not  (as  in  the  two  former  oases) 
in  fitting  some  other  thing  to  afford  an 
utility.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  la- 
bour of  the  musical  performer,  the  actor, 
the  public  dedaimer  or  reciter,  and  the 
showman.  Some  good  may  no  doubt 
be  produced,  and  much  more  might  be 
produced,  beyond  the  moment,  upon  the 
feelinp^  and  disposition,  or  general  state 
of  enjoyment  of  the  spectators ;  or  in- 
stead of  eood  there  may  be  harm ;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the 
effect  intended,  is  the  result  for  which 
the  exhibitor  works  and  the  spectator 
pays ;  nothing  but  the  inunediate  plea- 
sure. Such,  again,  is  the  labour  of  the 
army  and  navy ;  they,  at  the  best,  pre- 
vent a  country  fix)m  being  conquered, 
or  from  being  injured  or  insulted,  which 
is  a  service,  but  in  all  other  respects 
leave  the  country  neither  improved  nor 
deteriorated.  Such,  too,  is  the  labour 
of  the  legislator,  the  judge,  the  officer 
of  justice,  and  all  other  agents  of  go- 
vernment, in  their  ordinary  functions, 
apart  from  any  influence  they  may 
exert  on  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
tional mind.  The  service  which  they 
render,  is  to  maintain  peace  and  secu- 
rity ;  these  compose  the  utility  which 
they  produce.  It  may  appear  to  some, 
that  carriers,  and  merohants  or  dealers, 
should  be  placed  in  this  same  class, 
since  their  labour  does  not  add  any 
properties  to  objects :  but  I  reply  that 
it  does :  it  adds  the  property  of  being 
in  the  place  where  fliey  are  wante^ 
instead  of  being  in  some  other  place : 
which  is  a  very  useful  property,  and 
the  utility  it  confers  is  embodied  in  the 
thin^  themselves,  which  now  actually 
are  in  the  place  where  they  are  re- 

auired  for  use,  and  in  consequence  of 
biat  increased  utility  could  be  sold  at 
an  increased  price,  proportioned  to  the 
labour  expenaed  in  conferring  it.  This 
labour,  therefore,  does  not  belong  toth« 
third  class,  but  to  the  first. 
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§  3-  We  have  now  to  consider  which 
of  theselEree  classes  of  labour  Bhotdd 
T)e  accounted  productive  of  wealth,  sincp 
that  is  vfh&t  the  term  productive,  when 
used  by  itself,  must  be  understood  to 
import.  Utilities  of  the  third  class, 
consisting  in  pleasures  which  only  exist 
while  being  enjoyed,  and  services  which 
only  exist  while  being  performed,  can- 
not be  spoken  of  as  wealth,  except  by 
an  acknowledged  metaphor.  Jt  is  ah- 
sential  tg  the  idea.af  wealth  ta  be  sus- 
ceptible of  accumulation :  things  which 
caunot,  after  being  produced,  be  kept 
for  some  time  before  being  used,  are 
never,  I  think,  regarded  as  wealth, 
since  however  much  of  them  may  be 
produced  and  enjoyed,  the  person  bene- 
nted  by  them  is  no  richer,  is  nowise 
improved  in  circumstances.  But  there 
is  not  BO  distinct  and  positive  a  viola- 
tion of  usage  in  considering  as  wealth 
any  product  which  is  both  useful  and 
Busceptible  of  accumulation.  The  skill, 
and  the  energy  and  perseverance,  of 
the  artisans  of  a  country,  are  reckoned 
part  of  its  Wealth,  no  less  than  their 
tools  and  machinery.*  AcCQixiiagJto 
this  definition,  we  should  regard^All 
labour  as  productive  which  is  employed 

*  Some  authorities  look  upon  It  as  an  essen- 
flal  element  in  the  idea  of  wealth,  that  it 
should  be  capable  not  solely  of  being  accu- 
mulated, but  of  being  transferred;  and  inas- 
much as  the  valuable  qualities,  and  even 
the  productive  capacities,  of  a  human  being 
cannot  be  detached  from  him  and  passed  to 
some  one  else,  they  deny  to  these  the  appel- 
lation of  wealth,  and  to  the  labour  expended 
in  acquiring  them  the  name  of  productive 
labour.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  tfaie 
diill  of  an  artisan  (for  instance)  being  both 
a  desirable  possession  and  one  of  a  certain 
dui^biUty  (not  to  say  productive  even  of 
material  wealth),there*  is  no  better  reason  for 
refusing  to  it  the  title  of  wealth  because  it  Is 
attaohed  to  a  man,  than  to  a  coalpit  or  a 
manufactory  because  they  are  attached  to  a 
place.  Besides,  if  the  skill  it&elf  cannot  be 
parted  with  to  a  purchaser,  the  use  of  it  may; 
if  it  cannot  be  sold  it  can  be  hired ;  and  it 
may  be,  and  is,  sold  outright  in  all  countries 
whose  laws  permit  that  the  man  himself 
■hould  be  sold  along  vrith  it.  Its  defect  of 
transferability  does  not  result  from  a  natural, 
but  from  a  legal  and  moral  obstacle. 

The  human  being  himself  (as  formerly 
Observed)  I  do  not  class  as  wealth.  He  Is 
.  the  purpose  fDr  which  wealth  exists.  But 
bis  acquired  capacities,  which  exist  only  as 
means,  and  have  been  called  into  eustenoe 
by  labour,  fUl  rightly,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
within  that  designation. 


in  creating  permanent  ut!li1ie»»_fffc»' 
ther  embcJaiedia  human beingSj^OTin 
any  other  animate  or  inanimatfi  ol^jects. 
This  nomenclature  I  have,  in  a  former 
publication,t  recommended  as  the  most 
conducive  to  the  ends  of  classification ; 
and  I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

But  in  applying  the  term  wealth  to 
the  industnal  capacities  of  hugaanbe- 
ings,  there  seems  always,  in  popular 
apprehension,  to  be  a  tacit  refergnceto 
material  products.  The  skill  of  an 
artisan  is  accounted  wealth,  only  as 
being  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  in 
a  material  sense;  and  any  qualities 
not  tending  visibly  to  that  ol^jeot  are 
scarcelv  so  regarded  at  alL  A  country 
would  hardly  be  said  to  be  richer,  ex- 
cept by  a  metaphor,  however  precious 
a  possession  it  might  have  in  the 
genius,  the  virtues,  or  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  inhabitants ;  unless  indeed 
these  were  looked  upon  as  marketable 
articles,  by  which  it  could  attract  the 
material  wealth  of  other  ooimtries,  as 
the  Greeks  of  old,  and  seyeral  modem 
nations  have  done.  While,  therefore, 
I  should  prefer,  were  I  constructing  a 
new  technical  language,  to  make  the 
distinction  turn  upon  the  permanence 
rather  than  upon  the  matenality  of  the 
product,  yet  when  employing  terms 
which  common  usa^e  has  taken  com- 
plete possession  o^  it  seems  advisable 
so  to  employ  them  as  to  do  the  least 
possible  violenoe  to  usage;  since  any 
improvement  in  terminology  obtained 
by  straining  the  received  meaning  of  a 
popular  phrase,  is  generally  purchased 
Defend  Its  value,  by  the  obscurity 
ansing  from  the  confiict  between  new 
and  old  associations. 

I  shall,  therefore,  jn.this_treatise.4 
when  speaking  of  wealth,  underatandl 
]fy  it  only  what  is  called  material " 
wealth,  and  hv  productive  labour  only 
those  kinds  of  exertion  which  produce  I 
utilities  embodied  in  material  olgects.  I 
~But  in  limiting  myself  to  this  sense  of  \ 
the  word,  I  mean  to  avail  myself  of  the  | 
full  extent  of  that  lestricted  aocepta-  | 
tion,  and  I  shall  not  refuse  the  appella-  j 
tion  prodnctive,  to  labour  whioh  yields  ' 

t  EuojfM  on  tome  UnseUled  <iiue»tioru  of 
PoUiiealSeonomy.  Esttytll.  On  the  words 
Produottw  ted  U«|^ro4iMti«s. 
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jno  material  product  as  its  direct  resalt^ 
proYided  that  an  increase  of  material 
brodacts  is  its  ultimate  consequence. 
Thus,  labour  expended  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  manufacturing  skill,  I  class  as 
productive,  not  in  virtue  of  the  skill 
itself  but  of  the  manufactured  products 
created  by  the  skill,  and  to  the  creation 
of  which  the  labour  of  learning  the 
trade  is  essentially  conducive.  The 
labour  of  officers  of  government  in 
affording  the  protection  which,  afforded 
in  some  manner  or  other,  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  prosperity  of  industir,  must 
be  classed  as  productive  even  of  mate- 
rial wealth,  because  without  it,  mate- 
rial wealth,  in  anything  like  its  pro- 
sent  abundance,  could  not  exist.  Such 
labour  may  be  said  to  be  productive 
indirectlv  or  mediately,  in  opposition 
to  the  labour  of  the  ploughman  and  the 
ootton-spinner,  which  are  productive 
immediately.  They  are  all  alike  in 
this,  that  they  leave  the  community 
richer  in  material  products  than  they 
found  it ;  the^  increase,  or  tend  to  in- 
crease, material  wealth. 

§  4.  By  Unproductive  Labour,  on 
the  contrary,  will  be  uadeiBtood  labour 
which  does  not  terminate  in  the  crea- 
tion of  material  wealth ;  which,  how- 
ever largely  or  successfully  practised, 
does  not  render.the  community,  and  the 
world  at  large,  richer  in  material  pic- 
kets, but  poorer  by  all  that  is  con- 
sumed l)y  the  labourers  while  so  em- 


I  All  labour  is,  in  the  language  of 
■political  economy,  uni)roductive,  which 
[ends  in  immediate  enjoyment,  without 
[any  increase  of  the  accumulated  stock 
W  permanent  means  of  enjoyment. 
And  all  labour,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent definition,  must  be  classed  as  un- 
productive, which  terminates  in  a  per- 
manent benefit)  however  important, 
provided  that  an  increase  of  material 
moducts  forms  no  part  of  that  benefit. 
The  labour  of  savmg  a  friend's  life  is 
not  productive,  unless  the  fiiend  is  a 
productive  labourer,  and  produces  more 
than  he  consumes.  To  a  religious  per- 
son the  saving  of  a  soul  must  appear  a 
£ar  more  important  service  than  the 
saving  of  a  bib ;  but  he  will  not  there- 


fore call  a  missionary  or  a  clei^-mai* 
productive  labourers,  unless  they  teach, 
as  the  South  Sea  Missionaries  have  in 
some  oases  done,  the  arts  of  civilization 
in  addition  to  the  doctrines  of  their 
religion.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evi- 
dent that  the  greater  number  pi  mis- 
sionaries or  clergymen  a  nation  main- 
tains, the  less  it  has  to  expend  on  other 
things ;  while  the  more  it  expends 
judiciously  in  keeping  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  at  work,  the  more  it 
will  have  for  eveiy  other  purpose.  By 
the  former  it  diminishes,  eonteria  pan- 
^U8f  its  stock  of  materiid  products ;  by 
the  latter,  it  increases  them. 

UnproauctiY&xaajLb§L§iSLQgC)ful  as  pro* 
ductive  labour.;  it  may  be  more  useful, 
even  in  point  of  permanent  advantage ; 
or  its  use  may  consist  only  in  pleasur- 
able sensation,  which  when  gone  leaves 
no  trace ;  or  it  may  not  afibrd  even 
this,  but  may^  be  absolute  waste.  In 
any  case  society  or  mankind  grow  no 
ricner  by  it,  but  poorer.  All  material 
products  consumed  by  any  one  while  he 
produces  nothing,  are  so  much  sub- 
tracted, for  the  time,  from  the  material 
products  which  society  would  other- 
wise have  possessed.  But  though 
society  grows  no  richer  by  unproduc- 
tive labour,  the  individual  may.  An 
improductive  labourer  may  receive  for 
his  labour,  from  those  who  derive 
pleasure  or  benefit  from  it,  a  remunera 
tion  which  may  be  to  him  a  considera- 
ble source  of  wealth ;  but  his  gain  is 
balanced  by  their  loss;  they  may 
have  received  a  full  equivalent  for 
their  expenditure,  but  they  are  so 
much  poorer  by  it.  When  a  tailor 
makes  a  coat  and  sells  it,  there  is  a 
transfer  of  the  price  from  the  customer 
to  the  tailor,  and  a  coat  besides  which 
did  not  previously  exist ;  but  what  is 
gained  by  an  actor  is  a  mere  transfer 
from  the  spectator's  funds  to  his,  leav- 
ing no  article  of  wealth  for  the  specta- 
tor's indemnification.  Thus  the  com- 
munity collectively  gains  nothing  by 
the  actor's  labour ;  and  it  loses,  of  hu 
receipts,  all  that  portion  which  he  con- 
sumes, retaining  only  that  whidi  ha 
lays  by.  A  eommumty,  however,  may 
add  to  its  wealth  by  unproductive 
labour,  at  the  e^^nse  €f  i4her 
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munitie&i  as  an  individual  may  at  the 
expense  of  other  individuals.  The 
gams  of  Italian  opera  singers,  German 
govemesses,  French  ballet  dancers, 
&c.,  are  a  source  of  wealth,  as  far  as 
they  go,  to  their  respective  countries, 
if  they  return  thither.  The  petty 
states  of  Greece,  especially  the  ruder 
and  more  backward  of  those  states, 
were  nurseries  of  soldiers,  who  hired 
themselves  to  the  princes  and  satraps 
of  the  East  to  carry  on  useless  and  de- 
structive wars,  and  returned  with  ilieir 
savings  to  pass  their  declining  years  in 
their  own  country :  these  were  unpro- 
ductive labourers,  and  the  pay  tney 
received,  togetherwith  the  plunder  they 
took,  was  an  outlay  without  return  to 
the  countries  which  furnished  it ;  but, 
though  no  gain  to  the  world,  it  was  a 
gain  to  Greece.  At  a  later  period  the 
same  country  and  its  colonies  supplied 
the  Homan  empire  with  another  class 
of  adventurers,  who,  under  the  name  of 
philosophers  or  of  rhetoricians,  taught 
to  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes  what 
were  esteemed  the  most  valuable  ac- 
complishments:  these  were  mainly 
unproductive  labourers,  but  their  ample 
recompense  was  a  source  of  wealth  to 
their  ovm  country.  In  none  of  these 
cases  was  there  any  accession  of 
wealth  to  the  world.  The  services  of 
the  labourers,  if  useful,  were  obtained 
at  a  sacrifice  to  the  world  of  a  portion 
of  material  wealth ;  if  useless,  all  that 
these  labourers  consumed  was,  to  the 
world,  waste. 

To  be  wasted,  however,  is  a  liability 
not  coniined  to  unproductive  labour. 
Productive  labour  may  equally  be 
wasted  if  more  of  it  is  expended  than 
reaUy  conduces  to  production.  If  de- 
fect of  skiU  in  labourers,  or  of  judgment 
in  those  who  direct  them,  causes  a 
misapplication  of  productive  industij ; 
if  a  farmer  persists  in  ploughing  vnth 
three  horses  and  two  men,  when  ex- 
perience has  shovm  that  two  horses 
and  one  man  are  sufficient,  the  sur- 
plus labour,  though  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  production,  is  wasted.  If  a 
new  process  is  adopted  which  proves 
no  better,  or  not  so  good  as  those  before 
in  use,  the  labour  expended  in  perfect- 
ing the  invention  and  in  carrying  it 


into  practice,  though  employed  for  a 
productive  purpose,  is  wasted.  Pro- 
ductive labour  may  render  a  nation 
poorer,  if  the  wealth  it  produces,  that 
IS.  the  increase  it  makes  in  the  stock 
of  useful  or  agreeable  things,  be  of  a 
kind  not  immedi'\tely  wanted:  as 
when  a  commodity  is  unsaleable,  be- 
cause produced  in  a  quantity  beyond 
the  present  demand ;  or  when  specula- 
tors buUd  docks  and  warehouses  before 
there  is  any  trade.  The  bankrupt 
states  of  North  America,  with  their 
premature  railways  and  canals,  have 
made  this  kind  of  mistake :  and  it 
was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether 
England,  in  the  disproportionate  de- 
velopment of  railway  enterprise,  had 
not,  in  some  degree,  followed  the 
example.  Labour  sunk  in  expectation 
of  a  distant  return,  when  tne  great 
exigencies  or  limited  resources  of  the 
community  require  that  the  return  be 
rapid,  may  leave  the  country  not  only 
poorer  in  the  meanwhile,  by  all  which 
those  labourers  consume,  but  less  rich 
even  ultimately  than  if  immediate  re- 
turns had  been  sought  in  the  first 
instance,  and  enterprises  for  distant 
profit  postponed. 

§  6.  The  distinction  of  Productive 
and  Unproductive  Ts~flmplicable  to  con- 
jumption  as,  well  as  tolabour.  All  the 
members  of  the  community  are  not 
labourers,  but  all  are  consumers,  and 
consume  either  unproductively  or  pro- 
ductively. Whoever  contributes  no- 
thing  directly  or  indirectly  to  produce 
tion,  is  an  unproductive  consumer. 
The  only  productive    consumers    are 

5 reductive  labourers;  the  labour  of 
irection  being  of  course  included,  as 
well  as  that  of  execution.  But  the 
consumption  even  of  productive  labour<^ 
ers  is  not  all  of  it  productive  consump- 
tion. There  is  unproductive  consump- 
tion by  productive  consumers.  What 
they  consumo  in  keeping  up  or  im- 
proving their  health,  strength,  and 
capacities  of  work,  or  in  rearing  other 
productive  labourers  to  succeed  them, 
IS  productive  consumption.  But  con- 
sumption on  pleasures  or  luxuries, 
whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the  indus- 
trious, sinee  production  is  neither  it« 
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object  noi  is  in  any  way  advanced  by 
it,  miut  be  reckoned  unproductive: 
with  a  reservation  perhaps  of  a  certain 

Siantmn  of  eigoyment  which  may  be 
assed  among  necessaries,  since  any- 
thing short  of  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  greatest  efBciency  of  labour. 
That  al<me  is  productive  consumption, 
which  goes  to  maintain  and  increase 


thej^Kwhictive  powers  of  the  commu- 
nil^T  either  those  residing  in  its  soil, 

md 
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m€y;  either 

in  it8'~material8^  in  the  number  aiK 

efficiency  of  its  instruments  of  produo- 

tion,  or  in  it8_people. 

There  are  numerous  products  which 
may  be  said  not  to  admit  of  bein^  con- 
sumed otherwise  than  unproductively. 
The  annual  consumption  of  gold  lace, 
pine  apples,  or  champagne,  must  be 
reckoned  unproductive,  since  these 
things  give  no  assistance  to  produc- 
tion, nor  any  support  to  life  or  strength, 
but  what  would  equally  be  given  by 
things  much  less  costly.  Hence  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  labour  em- 
ployed in  pimucing  them  ought  not  to 
DC  regarded  as  productive,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  understood  by 
political  economists.  I  grant  that  no 
labour  tends  to  the  permanent  enrich- 
ment of  society,  which  is  employed  in 
Sroducing  things  for  the  use  of  unpro- 
uctive  consumers.  The  tailor  who 
makes  a  coat  for  a  man  who  produces 
nothing,  is  a  productive  labourer ;  but 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  coat  is 
worn  out,  while  the  wearer  has  not 
produced  anything  to  replace  it,  and 
the  community  is  then  no  richer  by  the 
labour  of  the  tailor,  than  if  the  same 
sum  had  been  paid  for  a  stall  at  the 
opera.  Nevertheless,  society  has  b*en 
richer  by  the  labour  while  the  coat 
lasted,  that  is,  until  society,  through 
one  of  its  unproductive  members,  chose 
to  consume  the  produce  of  the  labour 
unproductively.  The  case  of  the  gold 
lace  or  the  pine  apple  is  no  further 
dififerent,  than  that  tney  are  still  fur- 
ther removed  than  the  coat  from  the 
character  of  necessaries.  These  things 
also  are  wealth  until  they  have  been 
consumed. 

§  6.  ^  We  secj  however,  by  thia,  that 
there  is  ft  distafictjonfmore  jmportjMit 


to  the  wealth  of  a  community  than 
even  that  between  productive  and  un- 
productive labour;  the  distinction, 
namely,  between  labour  for  the  supply 
of  productive,  and  for  the  supply  of 
unproductive,  consumption ;  between 
labour  employed  in  keeping  up  or  in 
adding  to  the  productive  resources  of 
the  country,  and  that  which  is  em- 
ployed otherwise.  Of  the  produce  of 
the  country,  a  part  only  is  destined  to 
be  consumed  productively;  the  re- 
mainder supplies  the  unproductive  con- 
sumption of  producers,  and  the  entire 
consumption  of  the  unproductive  classes. 
Suppose  that  the  proportion  of  the 
annual  produce  apphed  to  the  first  pur- 
pose amounts  to  half;  then  one-o^ 
the  productive  labourers  of  the  country 
are  all  that  are  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions on  which  the  permanent  wealth 
of  the  country  depends.  The  other 
half  are  occupied  from  year  to  year  and 
from  generation  to  generation  in  pro- 
ducing things  which  are  consumed  and 
disappear  without  return;  and  what- 
ever this  half  consume  is  as  completely 
lost,  as  to  any  permanent  effect  on  the 
national  resources,  as  if  it  were  con- 
sumed unproductively.  Suppose  that 
this  second  half  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation ceased  to  work,  and  that  the 
government  or  their  parishes  main- 
tained them  in  idleness  for  a  whole 
year:  the  first  half  would  suffice  to 
produce,  as  they  had  done  before,  their 
own  necessaries  and  the  necessaries  of 
the  second  hal^  and  to  keep  the  stock 
of  materials  and  implements  undi- 
minished: the  unproductive  classes, 
indeed,  would  be  either  starved  or 
obliged  to  produce  their  own  subsist- 
ence, and  the  whole  community  would 
be  reduced  during  a  year  to  bare  neces- 
saries; but  the  sources  of  production 
would  be  unimpaired,  and  the  next 
year  there  would  not  necessarily  be  a 
smaUer  produce  than  if  no  such  interval 
of  inactivity  had  occurred;  while  if 
the  case  had  been  reversed,  if  the  first 
half  of  the  labourers  had  suspended 
their  accustomed  occupations,  and  the 
second  half  had  continued  theirs,  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth 
would  have  been  entirely  impoverished. 
It  would  be  a  great  error  to  regret 
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the  large  praportion  of  the  aimtial  pi!o> 
doce,  which  in  an  opulent  conntiy  goee 
lio  supply  unproduotiTe  oonsampdon. 
It  would  be  to  lament  that  the  com- 
munity has  eo  much  to  spare  iVom  its 
necessities,  for  its  pleasures  and  for  all 
higher  uses.  This  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce ii  the  fund  Rom  which  all  the 
wants  of  the  community^  other  than 
that  of  mere  living,  are  provided  £>c ; 
the  meaanre  of  its  means  of  enjo^ent. 
and  of  its  power  of  accompliBhmg  all 
purposes  not  productive.    Tuat  to  great 
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a  surplus  should  be  available  for  mutk 
purposes,  and  that  it  should  be  applied 
to  them,  can  only  be  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation. The  things  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  which  are  not  incapable  d 
being  remedied,  are  the  prodigious 
inequality  with  which  this  surplus  is 
distributed,  the  little  worth  of  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
devoted,  and  the  large  share  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  persons  who  render  no 
equivalent  service  in  return. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  OAPrTAL. 


I  f  1.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  that  besides  the  pri- 
Imaiy  and  universal  requisites  of  pro- 
iduction,  labour  and  natural  agents, 
there  is  another  requisite  vnthout  which 
[no  productive  operations  beyond  the 
rude  and  scanty  beginnings  of  primitive 
industry,  are  possible :  namely,  a  stock. 


previously  accumulated,  of  the^roducts 
^_  former  Jabour.  This  accumulated 
stock  of  the  produce  of  labour  is  termed 
Capital.  Tlie  function  of  Capital  in 
production,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance thoroughly  to  understand,  since 
a  number  of  the  erroneous  notions  with 
I  which  our  subject  is  infested,  originate 
in  an  imperfect  and  confused  appre- 
hension of  this  point. 

Capital,  by  persons  wholly  unused 
to  reflect  on  the  subject,  is  supposed  to 
be  synonymous  with  money.  To  ex- 
pose this  misapprehension,  would  be  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter.  Money  is  no  more 
synonymous  with  capital  than  it  is 
with  wealth.  Mosey  cannot  in  itflfilf 
perform  any  part  of  the  office  of  capital, 
since  it  can  afiford  no  assistance  to 
production.  To  do  this,  it  must  be 
exchanged  for  other  things ;  and  any- 
thing, which  is  susceptible  of  being 
exchanged  for  other  thmgs,  is  capable 
of  contributing  to  production  in  the 
)  degree.    What  capital  does  for  I 


jproduction,  is  to  afford  the .  shelter,' 
protection,  tools  and  materials  which 
the  work  requires,  and  to  fee3~and 
otherwise  maintain  the  labourers  during 
"the  process.  These  are  the  services 
which  present  labour  requires  from 
past,  and  from  the  produce  of  past, 
labour.  Whatever  thmgs  are  destined 
for  this  use — destined  to  supply  pro- 
ductive labour  with  these  yarious  pre- 
requisites— are  Capital. 

To  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
conception,  let  us  consider  what  is 
done  with  the  capital  invested  in  any 
of  the  branches  of  business  which  com> 
pose  the  productive  industry  of  n 
country.  A  manufacturer,  for  example^ 
has  one  part  of  hk  capital  in  the  form 
of  buildings,  fitted  and  destined  for 
carrying  on  his  branch  of  manufacture. 
Another  part  he  has  in  the  form  of 
machinery.  A.  third  consists,  if  he  be 
a  spinner,  of  raw  cotton,  flax,  or  wool ; 
if  a  weaver,  of  flaxen,  woollen,  silk,  or 
cotton,  thread ;  and  the  like,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  manufacture. 
Food  and  clothing  for  his  operatives,  it 
is  not  the  custom  of  the  present  age 
that  he  should  directly  provide;  and 
few  capitalists,  except  the  producers  of 
food  or  clothing,  nave  any  portion 
worth  mentioning  of  their  capital  in 
that  shape.  Instead  of  this,  each 
capitalist  nas  money,  which  he  pays  to 
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fcifl  workpeople,  and  eo  enables  them  to 
lapplj  themselves :  he  haa  alao  finished 
goods  in  his  warehouses,  by  the  sale  of 
wbich  he  obtains  more  monej,  to  em- 
ploy in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  to 
replenish  his  stock  of  materials,  to 
keep  his  buildings  and  machinery  in 
repair,  and  to  replace  them  when  worn 
out.  His  money  and  finished  goods, 
however,  are  not  wholly  capital,  for  he 
does  not  wholly  devote  them  to  these 
purposes:  he  employs  a  part  of  the 
one,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  other, 
in  supplying  his  personal  consumption 
and  that  of  his  family,  or  in  hiring 
grooms  and  yalets,  or  maintaining 
hunters  and  hounds,  or  in  educating 
his  children,  or  in  paying  taxes,  or  in 
charity.  What  then  is  his  capital? 
Precisely  that  part  of  his  possessions, 
whatever  it  be,  which  is  to  constitute 
his  fund  for  canying  on  fresh  produc- 
tion. It  is  of  no  consequence  that  a 
part,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  is  in  a 
iorm  in  which  it  cannot  directly  supply 
the  wants  of  labourers. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  capi- 
talist 18  a  hardware  manufacturer,  and 
that  his  stock  in  trade,  over  and  above 
his  machinery,  consists  at  present 
wholly  in  iron  goods.  Iron  goods 
cannot  feed  labourers.  Nevertheless, 
by  a  mere  change  of  the  destination  of 
these  iron  goods,  he  can  cause  labourers 
to  be  fed.  Suppose  that  with  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  ne  intended  to  maintain 
a  pack  of  hounds,  or  an  establishment 
of  servants;  and  that  he  changes  his 
intention,  and  employs  it  in  his  busi- 
ness, paying  it  in  wages  to  additional 
workpeople.  These  workpeople  are 
enabled  to  buy  and  consume  me  food 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  con- 
sumed by  the  hounds  or  by  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  thus  without  the  employer's 
having  seen  or  touched  one  particle  of 
the  food,  his  conduct  has  determined 
that  so  much  more  of  the  food  existing 
in  the  country  has  been  devoted  to  the 
use  of  productive  labourers,  and  so 
much  less  consumed  in  a  manner 
wholly  unproductive.  Now  vaiT  the 
hvpotnesis,  and  suppose  that  what  is 
thus  paid  in  wages  would  otherwise 
have  been  laid  out  not  in  feeding  ser- 
W9^t$  or  hounds,  but  in  buying  plat9 


and  jewels  \  and  in  eider  to  render  the 
effect  perceptible,  let  us  suppose  tlmt 
the  change  takes  place  on  a  consider*, 
ble  scale^  and  that  a  Urge  sum  is 
diverted  from  buying  plate  and  jewels 
to  employing  productive  labourers, 
whom  we  shall  suppose  to  have  been 
previousiv,  like  the  Irish  peasantiy, 
only  half  employed  and  half  fed.  The 
lawrarem,  on  receiving  their  increased 
wages,  will  not  lay  them  out  in  plate 
and  jewels,  but  in  food.  There  is  not, 
however,  additional  food  in  the  country ; 
nor  any  unproductive  labourers  or  ani- 
mals, as  in  the  former  case,  whose  food 
is  set  free  for  productive  purposea 
Food  will  therefore  be  imported  if 
possible ;  if  not  possible,  the  labourers 
will  remain  for  a  season  on  their  short 
allowance:  but  the  consequence  of 
this  change  in  the  demand  for  com- 
modities, occasioned  by  the  change  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  capitalists  from 
unproductive  to  productive,  is  that  next 

Cmore  food  will  be  produced,  and 
plate  and  jewellery.  So  that 
again,  without  having  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  food  of  the  labourers 
directly,  the  conversion  by  individuals 
of  a  portion  of  their  property,  no  matter 
of  what  sort,  from  an  unproductive 
destination  to  a  productive,  has  had  the 
effect  of  causing  mora  food  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  consumption  of  produo* 
tive  labourers.  The  distinction,  then, 
between  Capital  and  Not-capital,  does 
not  lie  in  the  kind  of  commoaities,  but 
in  the  mind  of  the  capitalist — in  his 
will  to  employ  them  for  one  purpose 
rather  than  another ;  and  all  property, 
however  ill  ada|>ted  in  itself  for  ue 
use  of  labourers,  is  a  part  of  capital,  so 
soon  as  it,  or  the  value  to  be  received 
from  it,  is  set  apart  for  productive  re- 
investment. The  sum  of  all  the  values 
so  destined  by  their  respective  posses- 
sors, composes  the  capital  of  the  countiy. 
Whether  all  those  values  are  in  a  shape 
directly  applicable  to  productive  uses, 
makea  no^  difference.  Their  shape, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  temporaiy 
accident;  but,  onoe  destined  for  pro- 
duction, they^  do  not  fail  to  find  a  way 
of  transforming  themselves  into  things 
capable  of  being  applied  to  it 
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§  2.  As  whatever  of  the  .produce  of 
the  country  is  devoted  to  proiiTiction  is 
capital,  80j  conversely,  the  whole  of  tte 
capital  of  the  country  is  devoted  to 
production.  This  second  proposition, 
however,  must  be  taken  with  some 
limitations  and  explanations.  Afimd 
may  he  seeking  for  productive  employ- 
ment, and  find  none,  adapted  to  the 
inclinations  of  its  possessor :  it  then  is 
capital  still,  but  unemployed  capital. 
Or  the  stock  may  consist  of  unsold 
goods,  not  susceptible  of  direct  applica- 
tion to  productive  uses,  and  not,  at  the 
moment,  marketable :  these,  until  sold, 
are  in  the  condition  of  unemployed 
capital.  Again,  artificial  or  accidental 
circumstances  may  render  it  necessary 
to  possess  a  larger  stock  in  advance, 
that  is,  a  larger  capital  before  entering 
on  production,  than  is  required  by  the 
nature  of  things.  Suppose  that  the 
government  lajs  a  tax  on  the  produc- 
tion in  one  of  its  earlier  stages,  as  for 
instance  by  taxing  the  material.  The 
manufacturer  has  to  advance  the  tax, 
before  commencing  the  manufacture, 
and  is  therefore  under  a  necessity  of 
having  a  larger  accumulated  fund  than 
is  required  for,  or  is  actually  employed 
in,  the  production  which  he  carries  on. 
He  must  have  a  larger  capital,  to 
maintain  the  same  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labour;  or  (what  is  equivalent) 
with  a  s^iven  capital  he  maintains  less 
labour.  This  mode  of  levjang  taxes, 
therefore,  limits  unnecessarily  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country :  a  portion  of  the 
fiind  destined  by  its  owners  for  produc- 
tion being  diverted  from  its  purpose, 
and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  advance 
to  the  government. 

For  another  example :  a  farmer  may 
enter  on  his  farm  at  such  a  time  of  the 
year,  that  he  may  be  required  to  pay 
one,  two,  or  even  three  quarters*  rent 
before  obtaining  any  return  from  the 
produce.  This,  therefore,  must  be  paid 
out  of  his  capital.  Now  rent,  when 
paid  for  the  land  itself,  and  not  for 
improvements  made  in  it  by  labour,  is 
not  a  productive  expenditure.  It  is 
not  an  outlay  for  the  support  of  labour, 
or  for  the  provision  of  implements  or 
materials  the  produce  of  labour.  It  is 
the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  an  appro- 


priated natural  agent.  This  natural 
agent  is  indeed  as  indispensable  (and 
even  more  so)  as  any  implement :  but 
the  having  to  pay  a  price  for  it,  is  not. 
In  the  case  of  the  implement  (a  thing 
produced  by  labour)  a  price  of  some 
sort  is  the  necessa:^  condition  of  its 
existence:  but  the  land  exists  bj 
nature.  The  payment  for  it,  therefore,/ 
is  not  one  of  the  expenses  of  produc4 
tion ;  and  the  necessity  of  making  the' 
payment  out  of  capital,  makes  it  requi« 
site  that  there  should  be  a  greater! 
capital,  a  greater  antecedent  accumu- 
lation of  the  produce  of  past  labour, 
than  is  naturally  necessary,  or  than  isj 
needed  where  land  is  occupied  on  a| 
different  system.  This  extra  capital; 
though  intended  by  its  owners  for  pro-, 
duction,  is  in  reality  employed  unpro-: 
ductively,  and  annually  replaced,  not 
from  any  produce  of  its  own,  but  from! 
the  produce  of  the  labour  supported  byi 
the  remainder  of  the  farmer's  capital.  I 
FinaUy,  that  large  portion  of  the 
productive  capital  of  a  country  which 
is  employed  m  paying  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  labourers,  evidently  is  not, 
all  of  it,  strictly  and  indispensably 
necessary  for  production.  As  much  of 
it  as  exceeds  the  actual  necessaries  of 
life  and  health  (an  excess  which  in  the 
case  of  skilled  labourers  is  usually  con- 
siderable) is  not  expended  in  supporting 
labour,  but  in  remunerating  it,  and  the 
labourers  could  wait  for  this  part  of 
their  remuneration  mitil  the  production 
is  completed :  it  needs  not  necessarily 
pre-exist,  as  capital:  and  if  they  un- 
fortunately had  to  forego  it  altogether, 
the  same  amount  of  production  might 
take  place.  In  order  that  the  whole 
remuneration  of  the  labourers  should 
be  advanced  to  them  in  daily  or  weekly 
payments,  there  must  exist  m  advance, 
and  be  appropriated  to  productive  use, 
a  greater  stock,  or  capital,  than  would 
suffice  to  carry  on  the  existing  extent 
of  production:  greater,  by  whatever 
amount  of  remuneration  the  labourers 
receive,  beyond  what  the  self-interest 
of  a  prudent  slave-master  would  assign 
to  his  slaves.  In  truth,  it  is  only  after 
an  abundant  capital  had  already  been 
accumulated,  that  the  practice  of  pay- 
ing in  advance  «ny  remuneration  of 
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labour  beyond  a  bare  snbsistenee,  could 
possibly  liave  arisen :  since  whatever  is 
BO  paid,  is  not  really  applied  to  produc- 
tion, but  to  the  unproductive  consump- 
tion of  productive  labourers,  indicating 
a  fund  ror  production  sufficiently  ample 
to  admit  of  habitualljr  diverting  a  part 
of  it  to  a  mere  convenience. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have 
assumed,  that  the  labourers  are  always 
subsisted  from  capital:  and  this  is 
obviously  the  fact,  though  the  capital 
needs  not  necessarily  be  furnished  oy  a 
person  called  a  capitalist.  When  the 
labourer  maintains  nimself  by  funds  of 
his  own,  as  when  a  peasant-farmer  or 
proprietor  lives  on  the  produce  of  his 
land,  or  an  artisan  worlu  on  his  own 
account^  they  are  still  supported  by 
capital,  that  is,  by  funds  provided  in 
advance.  The  peasant  does  not  subsist 
this  year  on  the  produce  of  this  year's 
harvest,  but  on  that  of  the  last.  The 
artisan  is  not  living  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  work  he  has  in  nand,  but  on  those 
of  work  previously  executed  and  dis- 
posed of.  JBach  is  supported  by  a  small 
capital  of  his  own,  which  he  periodically 
replaces  from  the  produce  of  his  labour. 
The  large  capitalist  is,  in  like  manner, 
maintained  nrom  funds  provided  in 
advance.  If  he  personally  conducts 
bis  operations,  as  much  of  his  personal 
or  household  expenditure  as  does  not 
exceed  a  fair  remuneration  of  his  labour 
at  the  market  price,  must  be  considered 
a  part  of  his  capital,  expended,  like  anj 
other  capital,  lor  production :  and  his 
(NBrsonal  consumption,  so  far  as  it  con- 
sists of  necessanes,  is  productive  con- 
lomption. 

§  3.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
I  must  add  a  few  more  illustrations,  to 
bring  oat  into  astill  clearer  and  stronger 
light  tiie  idea  of  Capital  As  M.  Say 
truly  remarks,  it  is  on  the  very  elements 
of  our  subject  that  illustration  is  most 
nsefblly  bestowed,  since  the  greatest 
errors  which  prevail  in  it  may  be  traced 
to  the  want  of  a  thorough  mastery 
over  the  elementary  ideas.  Nor  is  this 
vnrprising :  a  branch  may  be  diseased 
and  all  the  rest  healthy,  but  tmsound- 
ness  at  the  root  diffiises  unhealthinesf 
Ihroogh  the  whole  tree. 


Let  OS  therefore  consider  whetherj 
and  in  what  cases,  the  property  of  those 
who  live  on  the  interest  of  what  they 
possess,  without  being  personally  en- 
gaged in  production,  can  be  regarded 
as  capital  It  is  so  called  in  common' 
lan^age,  and,  with  reference  to  the 
individual,  not  improperly.  All  funds 
from  which  the  possessor  derives  an  in- 
come, which  income  he  can  use  without 
sinking  and  dissipating  the  fund  itself, 
are  to  him  equivalent  to  capital.  But 
to  transfer  hastily  and  inconsiderately 
to  the  general  point  of  view,  proposi- 
tions which  are  true  of  the  indiviaual, 
has  been  a  source  of  innumerable 
errors  in  political  economy.  In  the 
present  instance,  that  which  is  virtually 
capital  to  the  individual,  is  or  is  not 
capital  to  the  nation,  according  as  the 
ftmd  which  by  the  supposition  he  has 
not  dissipated,  has  or  nas  not  been  dis- 
sipated by  somebody  else. 

For  example,  let  property  of  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  pounds  belonging 
to  A,  be  lent  to  6,  a  farmer  or  manufac- 
turer, and  employed  profitably  in  B's 
occupation.  It  is  as  much  capital  a«  if 
it  belonged  to  B.  A  is  really  a  farmer 
or  manufacturer,  not  personally,  but  in 
respect  of  his  property.  Capital  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds  is  employed  in 
production — ^in  maintaining  labourers 
and  providing  tools  and  materials; 
which  capital  belongs  to  A,  while  B 
takes  the  trouble  of  employing  it,  and 
receives  for  his  remuneration  the  dif- 
ference between  the  profit  which  it 
yields  and  the  interest  he  pays  to  A. 
This  is  the  simplest  case. 

Suppose  next  that  A's  ten  thousand 
pounds,  instead  of  being  lent  to  B,  are 
lent  on  mortgage  to  C,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor,^ by  whom  they  are  employed  in 
improving  the  productive  powers  of  his 
estate,  by  fencmg,  draining,  road-mak- 
ing, or  permanent  manures.  This  is 
productive  employment.  The  ten  thou* 
sand  pounds  are  sunk,  but  not  dis- 
sipated. They  yield  a  permanent  re- 
turn ;  the  land  now  afforos  an  increase 
of  produce,  sufficient,  in  a  few  years,  if 
the  outlay  has  been  judicious,  to  replace 
the  amount,  and  in  time  to  multiply  it 
manifold.  Here,  then,  is  a  value  ol 
ten  thousand  pounds,  employed  in  in- 
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creaang  the  pix)dnce  of  the  conntiT. 
This  constitutes  a  capital,  for  which  C, 
if  he  lets  his  land,  receives  the  returns 
in  the  nominal  form  of  increased  rent ; 
and  the  mortgage  entitles  A  to  receiye 
from  these  returns,  in  the  shape  of  in- 
terest, such  annual  sum  as  has  heen 
agreed  on.  We  will  now  vary  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  suppose  that  C  does 
not  employ  the  loan  in  improving  his 
land,  hut  m  paying  oif  a  former  mort- 
gage, or  in  making  a  provision  for 
children.  Whether  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  thus  employed  are  capital  or 
not,  will  depend  on  what  is  done  with 
the  amount  hy  the  ultimate  receiver. 
If  the  children  invest  their  fortunes  in 
a  productive  employment,  or  the  mort- 
gagee on  heing  paid  off  lends  the 
amount  to  another  landholder  to  im- 
prove his  land,  or  to  a  manufacturer  to 
extend  his  husiness,  it  is  still  capital, 
because  productively  employed. 

Suppose,  however,  that  C,  the  bor- 
rowing landlord,  is  a  spendthrift,  who 
burdens  his  land  not  to  increase  his 
fortune  but  to  squander  it,  expending 
the  amount  in  equipages  and  entertain- 
ments. In  a  year  or  two  it  is  dissi- 
pated, and  without  return.  A  is  as 
rich  as  before;  he  has  no  longer  his 
ten  thousand  pounds,  but  he  has  a  lien 
on  the  land,  which  he  could  still  sell  for 
that  amount.  C,  however,  is  10,000Z. 
poorer  than  formerly;  and  nobody  is 
richer.  It  may  be  said  that  those  are 
richer  who  have  made  profit  out  of  the 
money  while  it  was  bemg  spent.  No 
doubt  if  C  lost  it  by  gaming,  or  was 
cheated  of  it  by  his  servants,  that  is  a 
mere  transfer,  not  a  destruction,  and 
those  who  have  gained  the  amount  may 
employ  it  productively.  But  if  C  has 
received  the  fair  value  for  his  expendi- 
ture in  articles  of  subsistence  or  hixury, 
which  he  has  consumed  on  himself,  or 
by  means  of  his  servants  or  guests, 
fchese  articles  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
nothing  has  been  produced  to  replace 
them  :  while  if  the  same  sum  had  been 
employed  in  farming  or  manufacturing, 
the  consumption  which  would  have 
taken  place  would  have  been  more  than 
balanced  at  the  end  of  the  year  bv  new 
products,  created  by  the  labour  or  those 
who  would  in  that  case  have  been  the 


consumers.  By  C's  prodigality,  that 
which  would  have  been  consumed  with 
a  return,  is  consumed  without  retmn. 
C's  tradesmen  may  have  made  a  profit 
during  the  procesb ;  but  if  the  capital 
had  been  expended  productively,  an 
equivalent  profit  would  have  been  made 
by  builders,  fencers,  tool-makei-s,  and 
the  tradespeople  who  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  the  labouring  classes ;  while 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  (to  say 
nothing  of  any  increase),  C  would  have 
had  the  ten  thousand  pounds  or  its 
value  replaced  to  him,  which  now  he 
has  not.  There  is,  therefore,  on  the 
general  result,  a  difference  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  community,  of  at  least 
ten  thousand  pounds,  being  the  amount 
of  C's  unproductive  expenditure.  To 
A,  the  difference  is  not  material,  sinco 
his  income  is  secured  to  him,  and  whik 
the  security  is  good,  and  the  market 
rate  of  interest  the  same,  he  can  always 
sell  the  mortgage  at  its  original  value. 
To  A,  therefore,  the  lien  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  on  C's  estate,  is  virtually 
a  capital  of  that  amount ;  but  is  it  so 
in  reference  to  the  community  ?  It  is 
not.  A  had  a  capital  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  but  this  has  been  extinguished 
— dissipated  and  destroyed  b^  C's  pro 
digality.  A  now  receives  his  income^ 
not  from  the  produce  of  his  capital,  but 
from  some  other  source  of  income  be- 
longing to  C,  probably  from  the  rent  of 
his  land,  that  is,  from  payments  made 
to  him  by  farmers  out  of  the  produce  of 
their  capital.  The  national  capital  is 
diminished  by  ten  thousand  poundi, 
and  the  national  income  by  all  whioh 
those  ten  thousand  pounds,  employed  as 
capital,  would  have  produced.  Th« 
loss  does  not  fall  on  tne  owner  of  the 
destroyed  capital,  since  the  destroyer 
has  agreed  to  indemnify  him  for  it. 
But  his  loss  is  only  a  small  povtion  of 
that  sustained  by  the  community,  since 
what  was  devoted  to  the  use  and  con- 
sumption of  the  proprietor  was  only  the 
interest;  the  capital  itself  was^  or 
would  have  been,  employed  in  the  per- 
petual maintenance  of  an  eqniTaient 
number  of  labourert,  regularly  repro- 
ducing what  they  eonsumed:  and  cl 
this  maintenance  they'  art  depriiped 
without  compensatioii,  - 
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Let  w  now  vary  the  hjpothemg  ttOl 
farther,  and  mippote  that  the  money  is 
boTTowed,  not  by  a  hmdloid,  bnt  by  the 
State.  A  lends  hii  capital  to  Govern- 
ment to  carry  on  a  war :  he  bnys  from 
the  State  what  are  oallecl  govenmient 
secnritiee;  that  is,  ohligations  on  the 
goyerament  to  pay  a  certain  annual  in- 
come. If  the  goyemment  employed 
the  money  in  making  a  raihoad,  this 
might  be  a  productive  employment,  and 
A's^  property  would  still  he  used  as 
capital;  bnt  since  it  is  employed  in 
war,  that  is,  in  the  pay  of  officers  and 
soldiers  who  produce  nothing,  and  in 
destroying  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
bullets  without  return,  the  government 
is  in  the  situation  of  C,  the  spendthrift 
landlord,  and  A's  ten  thousand  pounds 
are  so  much  national  capital  which 
oooe  existed,  hut  exists  no  longer: 
virtually  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  far  as 
wealth  or  producti<m  is  concerned; 
though  lor  other  reasons  the  employ- 
ment of  it  may  have  been  justifiable. 
A's  saieequent  income  is  derived,  not 
frcHB  the  produce  of  his  own  capital,  but 
from  taxes  drswn  from  the  produoe  of 
the  remaining  capital  of  the  oommu- 
nity ;  to  whom  his  capital  is  not  yield- 


ing any  return^  to  indenmify  them  for 
the  payment ;  it  is  lost  and  ^one,  and 
what  he  now  possesses  is  a  claim  on  the 
returns  to  other  people's  capital  and  in- 
dustry. This  claim  he  can  sell,  and 
get  back  the  equivalent  of  his  capital, 
which  he  may  afterwards  employ  pro- 
ductively. True ;  but  he  does  not  ^t 
back  his  own  capital,  or  anything  which 
it  has  produced ;  that,  andf  all  its  possi- 
ble returns,  are  extinguished :  what  he 
gets  is  the  capital  of  some  other  per> 
son,  which  that  person  is  willing  to  ex- 
change for  his  lien  on  the  taxes.  As- 
other  capitalist  substitutes  himself  for 
A  as  a  mortgagee  of  the  public,  and  A 
substitutes  himself  for  the  other  capi- 
talist as  the  possessor  of  a  fond  em- 
ployed in  production,  or  available  for  it. 
By  this  exchange  the  productive  powers 
of  the  community  are  neither  increased 
nor  diminished.  The  breach  in  the 
capital  of  the  country  was  made  when 
the  government  ppent  A's  money: 
whereby  a  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
was  withdrawn  or  withheld  from  pro- 
ductive employment,  placed  in  the  fund 
for  unproductive  consumption^  and  da* 
stroyed  without  equivalentu 
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9  1.  Ir  the  preceding  explanations 
have  answered  tneir  purpose,  they  have 
given  not  only  a  si^ciently  complete 
possession  of  the  idea  of  Capital  accord- 
mg  to  its  definition,  but  a  sufiBcient 
familiaiity  with  it  in  the  concrete,  and 
amidst  the  obscurity  with  which  the 
complication  of  individual  circumstances 
surrounds  it,  to  have  prepared  even  the 
vnpractised  reader  for  certain  elemen- 
taiy  propositions  or  theorems  respecting 
eapital,  the  full  comprehension  <n  which 
is  already  a  considerable  step  out  of 
darkness  into  light. 

,  The  first  of  these  propositions  is, 
That  industry  is  limited  by  dental 
lldi  10  80  oMotts  as  to  be  taken  for 


granted  in  many  common  ferms  of 
speech  ;  but  to  see  a  truth  occasionally 
is  one  thing,  to  recognise  it  habitually, 
and  admit  no  propositions  inoonsistent 
with  it,  is  another.  The  axiom  was 
until  lately  almost  universally  disre- 
garded by  ledslators  and  political 
writers;  and  doctrines  irrecondleable 
with  it  are  still  very  commonly  pio- 
fessed  and  inculcated. 

The  following  are  common  ezprsa> 
sions,  implying  its  truth.  The  act  d 
directing  industry  to  a  particular  em 
ployment  is  described  by  the  phrase 
*'  applying  capital "  to  the  employment. 
To  employ  industry  on  the  land  is  to 
i^ly  capital  to  tha  hukL    To  employ 
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labour  in  a  manufacture  is  to  invest 
capital  in  the  manufacture.  This  im- 
plies that  industry  cannot  be  employed 
to  any  greater  extent  than  there  is 
capital  to  invest.  The  proposition,  in- 
deed, must  be  assented  to  as  soon  as  it 
is  distinctly  apprehended.  The  ex- 
pression "appljdng  capital"  is  of 
course  metaphorical:  what  is  really 
applied  is  labour ;  capital  being  an  in- 
dispensable condition.  Again,  we  often 
speak  of  the  "productive  powers  of 
capital."  This  expression  is  not  lite- 
rally correct.  The  only  productive 
powers  are  those  of  labour  and  natural 
agents ;  or  if  any  portion  of  capital 
can  by  a  stretch  of  language  be  said  to 
have  a  productive  power  of  its  own,  it 
is  only  tools  and  machinery,  which,  like 
wind  or  water,  may  be  said  to  co-ope- 
rate with  labour.  Ilie  food  of  labourers 
and  the  materials  of  production  have 
no  productive  power ;  but  labour  cannot 
exert  its  productive  power  unless  pro- 
vided with  them,  liiere  can  be  no 
more  industry  than  is  suppUed  with 
Imaterials  to  work  up  and  food  to  eat. 
Self-evident  as  the  thing  is,  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  the  people  of  a  country 
are  maintained  and  have  their  wants 
supplied,  not  by  the  produce  of  present 
labour,  but  of  past.  They  consume 
what  has  been  produced,  not  what  is 
about  to  be  produced.  Now,  of  what 
has  been  produced,  a  part  only  is  al- 
lotted to  the  support  of  productive 
labour ;  and  there  will  not  and  cannot 
be  more  of  that  labour  than  the  por- 
tion so  allotted  Twhich  is  the  capital 
of  the  countryj  can  feed,  and  provide 
with  the  matenalfl  and  instruments  of 
production. 

Yet,  in  disregard  of  a  fact  so  evident, 
it  long  continued  to  be  believed  that 
laws  and  ^vemments,  without  creat- 
ing capital,  could  create  industry. 
Not  by  making  the  people  more  labio- 
rious,  or  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
their  labour;  these  are  objects  to 
whicli  the  ^vemment  can,  in  some 
de^ee,  indirectly  contribute.  ^  But 
without  any  increase  in  the  skill  or 
energy  of  tne  labourers,  and  without 
causmg  any  persons  to  labour  who  had 
previously  been  maintained  in  idleness, 
it  was  still  thought  that  the  govern- 


ment^  without  providing  additional 
funds,  could  create  additional  employ- 
ment. A  government  would,  by  pro- 
hibitory laws,  put  a  stop  to  the  impor- 
tation of  some  commodity ;  and  wlien 
by  this  it  had  caused  the  commodity 
to  be  produced  at  home,  it  would  plume 
itself  upon  having  enriched  the  country 
with  a  new  branch  of  industry,  would 
parade  in  statistical  tables  the  amount 
of  produce  yielded  and  labour  em- 
ployed in  tne  production,  and  take 
credit  for  the  whole  of  this  as  a  gain 
to  the  country,  obtained  through  the 
prohibitory  law.  Although  this  sort 
of  political  arithmetic  has  fallen  a 
little  into  discredit  in  England,  it  still 
flourishes  in  the  nations  of  Continental 
Europe.  Had  legislators  been  aware 
that  industry  is  limited  by  capital, 
they  would  have  seen  that,  the  ag^-e- 
gate  capital  of  the  cotmtry  not  havms 
been  increased,  any  portion  of  it  which 
they  by  their  laws  nad  caused  to  be 
em barKed  in  the  newly-acquired  branch 
of  industry  must  have  been  withdrawn 
or  withheld  from  some  other ;  in  which 
it  gave,  or  would  have  given,  employ- 
ment to  probably  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  labour  which  it  employs  m  its 
new  occupation.* 

*  An  exception  most  be  admitted  when 
the  industry  created  or  upheld  by  the  re- 
strictive  law  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  are 
called  domestic  manufactures.  These  being 
carried  on  by  persons  already  fed — ^by  la- 
bouring families,  in  the  intervals  ot  other 
employment— no  transfer  of  capital  to  the 
occupation  is  necessary  to  its  being  under- 
taken, beyond  the  value  of  the  materials  and 
tools,  which  is  often  inconsiderable.  If, 
therefore,  a  protecting  duty  causes  this  occa- 
pation  to  be  curled  on,  when  it  otherwise 
would  not,  there  is  in  this  case  a  real  increase 
of  the  production  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  render  our  theoretical  propoel- 
tion  invulnerable,  this  peculiar  case  must  be 
allowed  for :  but  it  does  not  touch  the  prac- 
tical doctrine  of  free  trade.  Domestic 
manufactures  cannot,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  require  protection,  since  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  labourers  being  provided  frtna 
other  sources,  the  price  of  the  product,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  reduced,  is  nearly  all 
clear  gain.  If.  therefore,  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers retii*e  from  the  competition,  it  is 
never  ftrom  necessity,  but  because  the  pro- 
duct is  not  worth  the  labour  it  costs,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  Judges,  those  who  ei^joy 
the  one  and  undergo  the  other.  They  prefer 
the  sacrifice  of  buying  their  clothix^  to  tiw 
labour  of  making  it.    Th«y  will  not  oontin— 
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f  2  Because  industrr  is  limited  by 
capita],  we  are  not  howeyer  to  infer  that 
it  always  reaches  that  limit.  Capital 
may  be  temporarily  unemployed,  as  in 
the  case  of  unsold  goods,  or  funds  that 
have  not  yet  found  an  investment; 
during  this  interval  it  does  not  set  in 
motion  any  industry.  Or  there  may 
not  be  as  many  labourers  obtainable, 
as  the  ^ital  would  maintain  and  em- 
ploy. This  has  been  known  to  occur 
in  new  colonies,  where  capital  has 
sometimes  perished  uselessly  for  want 
of  labour :  the  Swan  River  settlement 
(now  called  Western  Australia),  in  the 
first  years  after  its  foundation,  was  an 
instance.  There  are  many  persons 
maintained  from  existing  capital,  who 
produce  nothing,  or  who  might  produce 
much  more  than  they  do.  If  the 
labourers  were  reduced  to  lower  wages, 
or  induced  to  work  more  hours  for  the 
same  wages,  or  if  their  families,  who 
are  already  maintained  from  capital, 
were  employed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  now  are  in  adding  to  the 
produce,  a  given  capital  would  afford 
employment  to  more  industry.  The 
unproductive  consumption  of  produc- 
tive labourers,  the  whole  of  wnich  is 
now  supplied  by  capital,  might  cease, 
or  be  postponed  until  the  produce 
came  in;  and  additional  pnKluctive 
labourers  might  be  maintamed  with 
the  amount.  By  such  means  society 
might  obtain  nom  its  existing  re- 
sources a  ereater  quantity  of  produce : 
and  to  such  means  it  has  been  driven, 
when  the  sudden  destruction  of  some 
large  portion  of  its  capital  rendered 
the  employment  of  the  remainder  with 
the  greatest  possible  effect,  a  matter  of 
paramount  consideration  for  the  time. 

Where  industry  has  not  come  up  to  the 
limit  imposed  by  capital,  governments 
may,  in  various  ways,  for  example  by 
importing  additional  labourers,  bring 
it  nearer  to  that  limit :  as  by  the  im- 
portation of  Coolies  and  free  Negroes 
mto  the  West  Indies.  There  is  an- 
other way  in  which  governments  can 
create  aoditional  industry.  They  can 
create   capital.     They   may   lay   on 

their  labour  unless  society  will  give  them 
more  for  It,  than  in  their  own  opinion  its 
yrodoet  is  worth. 


taxes,  and  employ  the  amount  produc- 
tively. They  may  do  what  is  nearly 
equivalent;  they  may  lay  taxes  on 
income  or  expenditure,  and  apply  the 

Sroceeds  towards  paying  off  the  j^ublic 
ebts.  The  fundhofder,  when  paid  o£^ 
would  still  desire  to  draw  an  income 
from  his  property,  most  of  which  there- 
fore would  mid  its  way  into  productive 
employment,  while  a  great  part  of  it 
would  have  been  drawn  from  the  fund 
for  tmproductive  expenditure,  since 
people  do  not  wholly  pay  their  taxes 
nrom  what  they  would  nave  saved,  but 
partly,  if  not  chiefly,  from  what  they 
would  have  spent.  It  may  be  added, 
that  any  increase  in  the  productive 
power  of  capital  Tor,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  labour)  by  improvements 
in  the  arts  of  life,  or  otherwise,  tends 
to  increase  the  employment  for  labour; 
since,  when  there  is  a  greater  produce 
altogether,  it  is  always  probaole  that 
some  portion  of  the  increase  will  be 
saved  and  converted  into  capital; 
especially  when  the  increased  returns 
to  productive  industry  hold  out  an 
additional  temptation  to  the  conver 
sion  of  funds  from  an  unproductive 
destination  to  a  productive. 

§  3.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  in- 
dustry is  limited  by  capital,  so  on  the 
other,  every  increase  of  capital  gives^ 
or  is  capable  of  giving,  adoitional  em- 
ployment to  industry ;  and  this  with- 
out assignable  limit.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  the  capital,  or  part  of  it, 
may  be  so  employea  as  not  to  support 
labourers,  being  fixed  in  machinery, 
buildings,  improvement  of  land,  and  Uie 
like,  m  any  large  increase  of  capital 
a  considerable  portion  wiU  generally  be 
thus  employed,  and  will  only  co-operate 
with  laoourers,  not  maintain  them. 
What  I  do  intend  to  assert  is,  that  the 
portion  which  is  destined  to  their 
maintenance,  may  (supposing  no  altera- 
tion in  anything  else)  be  indefinitely 
increased,  without  creating  an  impos- 
sibility of  finding  them  employment : 
in  other  words,  l£at  if  there  are  human 
beings  capable  of  work,  and  food  U 
feed  them,  they  may  alwa^  be  em- 
ployed in  producing  somethmg.  This 
proposition  requires  to  be  somewhat 
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dwelt  ap<m,  being  one  of  those  wliich 
it  IB  exceedingly  easy  to  assent  to 
when  presented  in  general  terms,  but 
somewhat  difficolt  to  keep  fast  hold  of, 
in  the  crowd  and  coniiision  of  the 
actual  facts  of  society.  It  is  also  very 
much  opposed  to  common  doctrines. 
There  is  not  an  opinion  more  general 
among  mankind  than  this,  that  the 
unproductive  expenditure  of  the  rich  is 
necessary  to  the  employment  of  the 
poor.  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  doc- 
trine had  hardly  been  questioned ;  and 
eyen  since  his .  time,  authors  of  the 
highest  name  and  of  great  merit*  have 
contended,  that  if  consumers  were  to 
save  and  convert  into  capital  more 
than  a  limited  portion  of  their  income, 
and  were  not  to  devote  to  unproductive 
consumption  an  amount  of  means  bear- 
ing a  certain  ratio  to  the  capital  of  the 
country,  the  extra  accumulation  would 
be  merely  so  much  waste,  since  there 
would  be  no  market  for  the  commo- 
dities which  the  capital  so  created 
would  produce.  I  conceive  this  to  be 
<me  of  the  many  errors  arising  in  poli- 
tical economy,  from  the  practice  of  not 
beginning  with  the  examination  of 
simple  cases,  but  rushing  at  once  into 
the  complexity  of  concrete  phenomena. 
Every  one  can  see  that  if  a  benevo- 
lent government  possessed  all  the  food, 
and  all  the  implements  and  materials, 
of  the  community,  it  could  exact  pro- 
ductive labour  from  all  capable  of  it, 
to  whom  it  allowed  a  share  in  the  food, 
and  could  be  in  no  danger  of  wanting 
a  field  for  the  employment  of  this  pro- 
ductive labour,  since  as  long  as  there 
was  a  single  want  unsaturated  (which 
material  objects  could  supply),  of  any 
one  individual,  the  labour  of  the  com- 
munity could  be  turned  to  the  produc- 
tion of  something  capable  of  satisfying 
that  want.  Now,  the  individual  pos- 
sessors of  capital,  when  they  add  to  it 
by  fresh  accumulations,  are  doing  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  done  by  a  benevolent  govern- 
ment. As  it  is  allowable  to  put  any 
case  by  way  of  hypothesis,  let  us  ima- 
gine tne  most  extreme  case  conceiv- 
able.    Suppose  that  eyery  capitalist 

*  For  example,  Mr.  Malthas,  Dr.  Chalmers* 
K.  de  SlunoiuU. 


came  to  be  of  opinion  that  not  being 
more  meritorious  than  a  well-oondncte3 
labourer,  he  ought  not  to  fare  better ;  and 
accordingly  laid  by,  from  consoientions 
motives,  the  surplus  of  his  profits ;  or 
suppose  this  abstinence  not  spont»> 
neous,  but  imposed  by  law  or  opinion 
upon  all  capitalists,  and  upon  land- 
owners likewise.  Unproductive  ex- 
penditure is  now  reduced  to  its  lowest 
limit :  and  it  is  asked,  how  is  the  in- 
creased capital  to  find  employment? 
Who  is  to  buy  the  goods  which  it  will 
produce?  There  are  no  longer  cus- 
tomers even  for  those  which  were  pro- 
duced before.  The  goods,  therefore, 
(it  is  said)  will  remain  unsold;  they 
will  perish  in  the  warehouses;  until 
capital  is  brought  down  to  what  it  was 
originally,  or  rather  to  as  much  less, 
as  the  demand  of  the  consumers  has 
lessened.  But  this  is  seeing  only  one- 
half  of  the  matter.  In  the  case  sup- 
posed, there  would  no  longer  be  any 
demand  for  luxuries,  on  the  pari 
of  capitalists  and  landowners.  Bui 
when  these  classes  tnm  their  in- 
come into  capital,  they  do  not  thereby 
annihilate  their  power  of  consumption ; 
they  do  but  transfer  it  from  themselves 
to  the  labourers  to  whom  they  give 
emplojrment.  Kow,  there  are  two  pos- 
sible suppositions  in  regard  to  the 
labourers;  either  there  is,  or  there  is 
not,  an  increase  of  their  numbers,  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  of  capital.  If 
there  is,  the  case  ofiers  no  difficulty. 
The  production  of  necessaries  for  the 
new  population,  takes  the  place  of  the 
production  of  luxuries  for  a  portion  of 
the  old,  and  supplies  exactly  the 
amount  of  employment  which  has  been 
lost.  But  suppose  that  there  is  no  in- 
crease of  population.  The  whole  of 
what  was  previously  expended  ia 
luxuries,  by  capitalists  and  landlords, 
is  distributed  among  the  existing 
labourers,  in  the  form  of  additions 
wages.  We  will  assume  them  to  be 
aheady  sufficiently  supplied  with  neces- 
saries.  What  follows?  That  the 
labourers  become  consnroers  of  luxu- 
ries; and  the  capital  previously  en>- 
ploved  in  the  production  of  luxuries,  is 
still  aUe  to  employ  itself  in  the  same 
manner:  thedifierence  being,  thai  th» 
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lnxnrieB  are  shared  amone  the  com- 
miinity  generally,  instead  <n  hemg  con- 
fined to  a  few.  The  increased  acctunn- 
lation  and  increased  production  might, 
rigorously  speaking,  continue,  until 
eveiT  labourer  had  every  indulgence  of 
wealth,  consistent  with  continuing  to 
work;  supposing  that  the  power  of 
their  labour  were  physically  simcient  to 
produce  all  this  amount  oi  indulgences 
for  their  whole  number.  Thus  the 
limit  oi  wealth  is  never  deficiency  of 
consumers,  but  of  producers  and  pro- 
ductive j)0wer.  Every  addition  to 
capital  gives  to  labour  either  additional 
employment,  or  additional  remunera- 
tion ;  enriches  either  the  country,  or 
the  labouring  class.  If  it  finds  addi- 
tional hands  to  set  to  work,  it  increases 
the  aggregate  produce:  if  only  the 
same  hands,  it  gives  them  a  larger 
share  of  it ;  and  perhaps  even  in  this 
case,  by  stimulatmg  them  to  ^atcr 
exertion,  augments  the  produce  itself. 

§  4.  A  second  fundamental  theorem 
respecting  Capital,  relates  to  the  source 
from  whi5i  it  is  derived.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  saving.  The  evidence  of  this 
lies  abundantly  in  what  has  been  al- 
ready said  on  the  subject.  But  the 
proposition  needs  some  further  illus- 
tration. 

If  all  persons  were  to  expend  in  per- 
sonal indulgences  all  that  they  produce, 
and  all  the  income  they  receive  from 
what  is  produced  by  others,  capital 
could  not  mcrease.  All  capital,  with  a 
trifling  exception,  was  originally  the 
result  of  savmg.  I  say,  with  a  trifling 
exception;  because  a  person  who  la- 
bours on  his  own  account,  may  spend 
on  his  own  account  all  he  produces, 
without  becoming  destitute;  and  the 
provision  of  necessaries  on  which  he 
subsists  until  he  has  reaped  his  harvest, 
or  sold  his  commodity,  though  a  real 
capital,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
saved,  since  it  is  all  used  for  the  sup- 
ply of  his  own  wants,  and  perhaps  as 
speedily  as  if  it  had  been  consumed  in 
idleness.  We  may  imagine  a  number 
•f  individuals  or  utmilies  settled  on  as 
aumy  separate  pieces  of  land,  each 
Bring  on  what  their  own  labour  pro- 
duces, and  consuming  the  whole  pro- 


dace.  But  even  these  miiat  ds^e  (that 
is,  spare  from  their  personal  consionp' 
tion)  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  seed. 
Some  saving,  therefore,  there  must  have 
been,  even  in  this  simplest  of  all  states 
of  economical  relations;  people  must 
have  produced  more  than  they  used,  or 
used  less  than  they  produced.  Still 
more  must  they  do  so  Defore  they  can 
employ  other  labourers,  or  increase  their 
production  beyond  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
All  that  any  one  employs  in  supporting 
and  canying  on  any  other  labour  than 
his  own,  must  have  been  originally 
brought  together  by  saving ;  somebody 
must  have  produced  it  and  forborne  to 
consume  it.  We  may  say,  therefore, 
without  material  inaccuracy,  that  all 
capital,  and  especially  all  addition  to 
capital,  are  the  result  of  saving. 

In  a  rude  and  violent  state  of  society, 
it  contiaually  happens  that  the  person 
who  has  capital  is  not  the  very  person 
who  has  saved  it,  but  some  one  who, 
being  sti-onger,  or  belonging  to  a  more 
powerful  commtmity,  nas  possessed 
nimself  of  it  by  plunder.  And  even  in 
a  state  of  things  in  which  property  was 
protected,  the  increase  ofcapitiu  has 
usually  been,  for  a  long  time,  mainly 
derived  from  privations  which,  though 
essentially  the  same  with  saving,  are 
not  generally  called  by  that  name,  be- 
cause not  voluntary.  The  actual  pro- 
ducers have  been  slaves,  compelled  to 
produce  as  much  as  force  oould  extort 
n*om  them,  and  to  consume  as  little  as 
the  self-interest  or  the  usually  very 
slender  humanity  of  their  taslmiasters 
would  permit.  Ibis  kind  of  compul- 
sory saving,  however,  would  not  have 
caused  any  increas?  of  capital,  iiniegs 
a  part  of  the  amouY>i  had  been  saved 
over  again,  vohmtarily,  by  the  master. 
If  all  that  he  made  his  slaves  prodvce 
and  forbear  to  consume,  had  been  c<m- 
sumed  by  him  on  personal  indulgences, 
he  woula  not  have  increased  his  capital, 
nor  been  enabled  to  maintain  an  in- 
creasing number  of  slaves.  To  main- 
tain any  slaves  at  all,  impfied  a  pre- 
vious saving ;  a  stock,  at  least  of  food, 
prorided  in  advance.  This  saving  may 
not,  however,  have  been  made  by  any 
■elf-imposed  privation  of  the 
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but  more  probably  by  that  of  the  slaves 
themselyes  while  free;  the  rapine  or 
war,  which  deprived  them  of  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  having  transferred  also 
their  accnmulations  to  the  conaueror. 

There  are  other  cases  in  wmch  the 
term  saving,  with  the  associations  usu- 
ally belonging  to  it,  does  not  exactly 
fit  the  operation  by  which  capital  is 
increased!  If  it  were  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  onljr  waj  to  accelerate  the  in- 
crease of  capital  is  by  increase  of  saving, 
the  idea  would  probably  be  suggested 
of  greater  abstinence,  and  increased 
privation.  But  it  is  obvious  that  what- 
ever increases  the  productive  power  of 
labour,  creates  an  additional  fund  to 
make  savings  from,  and  enables  capital 
to  be  enlarged  not  only  without  addi- 
tional privation,  but  concurrently  with 
an  increase  of  personal  consumption. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  here  an  increase 
of  saving,  in  the  scientific  sense. 
Though  there  is  more  consumed,  there 
is  also  more  spared.  There  is  a  greater 
excess  of  proauction  over  consumption. 
It  is  consistent  with  correctness  to  call 
this  a  greater  saving.  Though  the 
term  is  not  unobjectionable,  there  is  no 
other  which  is  not  liable  to  as  great 
objections.  To  consume  less  than  is 
produced,  is  saving;  and  that  is  the 
process  by  which  capital  is  increased ; 
not  necessarily  by  consuming  less,  ab- 
solutely. We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  so  much  the  slaves  of  words,  as 
to  be  unable  to  use  the  word  saving  in 
this  sense,  without  being  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  to  increase  capital  there 
is  another  way  besides  consuming  lesSj 
namely,  to  produce  more. 

§  5.  A  third  fundamental  theorem 
respecting  Capital,  closely  connected 
witn  the  one  last  discussed,  is,  that 
although  saved,  and  the  result  of 
saving,  it  is  nevertheless  consumed. 
The  word  saving  does  not  imply  that 
what  is  saved  is  not  consumed,  nor 
even  necessarily  that  its  consumption 
is  deferred ;  but  only  that,  if  consumed 
immediately,  it  is  not  consumed  by  the 
person  who  saves  it.  If  merely  laid 
by  for  future  use,  it  is  said  to  be 
hoarded;  and  while  hoarded,  is  not 
ponsumed  at  alL    But  if  employed  as 
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capital,  it  is  all  consumed ;  though  not 
by  the  capitalist.  Part  is  exchanged 
for  tools  or  machinery,  which  are  worn 
out  by  use :  part  for  seed  or  materials, 
which  are  destroyed  as  such  by  being 
sown  or  wrought  up,  and  destroyed  at 
together  by  the  consumption  of  the 
ultimate  product.  The  remainder  is 
paid  in  wages  to  productive  labourers, 
who  consume  it  for  their  daily  wants  ; 
or  if  they  in  their  turn  save  any  part,  this 
also  is  not,  generally  speaking,  iioarded, 
but  (through  savings  banks,  benefit 
clubs,  or  some  other  channel)  re-em- 
ployed as  capital,  and  consumed. 

The  principle  now  stated  is  a  strong 
example  of  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
the  most  elementary  truths  of  our  sub- 
ject :  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary of  them  all,  and  yet  no  one  who 
has  not  bestowed  some  thought  on  the 
matter  is  habitually  aware  of  it,  and 
most  are  not  even  willing  to  admit  H 
when  first  stated.  To  the  vulvar,  it  is 
not  at  all  apparent  that  what  is  saved 
is  consumed.  To  them,  every  one  who 
saves,  appears  in  the  light  of  a  person 
who  hoards ;  they  may  think  sucn  con- 
duct permissible,  or  even  laudable,  when 
it  is  to  provide  for  a  family,  and  the 
like ;  but  they  have  no  conception  of  it 
as  doing  good  to  other  people :  saving 
is  to  them  another  wora  for  keeping  a 
thing  to  oneself;  while  spending  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  distributing  it 
among  others.  The  person  who  ex- 
pends  his  fortune  in  unproductive  con- 
sumption, is  looked  upon  as  difiusing 
benefits  all  around ;  and  is  an  object 
of  so  much  favour,  that  some  portion 
of  the  same  popularity  attaches  even 
to  him  who  spends  what  does  not  be- 
long to  him ;  who  not  onlv  destroys  his 
own  capital,  if  he  ever  bad  any,  but, 
under  pretence  of  borrowing,  and  on 
promise  of  repayment,  possesses  him- 
self of  capital  oelonging  to  others,  and 
destroys  that  likewise. 

This  popular  error  comes  from  at- 
tending to  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
consequences  that  flow  from  the  saving 
or  the  spending;  all  the  effects  of 
either  which  are  out  of  sight,  being  out 
of  mind.  The  eye  follows  what  is  saved, 
into  an  imaginary  strong  box,  and  there 
loses  sight  of  it ;  what  is  spent,  it  fol* 
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lows  into  the  hands  of  tradespeople  and 
dependttlts ;  but  withont  reaching  the 
ultimate  destination  in  either  case. 
Saving  (for  productive  investment),  and 
spending,  coincide  very  closely  in  the 
first  stage  of  their  operations.  The 
efiects  ofboth  begin  with  consumption ; 
with  the  destruction  of  a  certain  portion 
of  wealth ;  only  the  things  consumed, 
and  the  persons  consuming,  are  different. 
There  is,  in  the  one  case,  a  wearing  out 
of  tools,  a  destruction  of  material,  and 
a  quantity  of  food  and  clothing  supplied 
to  labourers,  which  they  destroy  by  use ; 
m  the  other  case,  there  is  a  consamp- 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  a  destruction,  of 
wines,  equipages,  and  furniture.  Thus 
far,  the  consequence  to  the  national 
wealth  has  been  much  the  same ;  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  both  cases.  But  in  the 
spending,  this  first  stage  is  also  the 
final  stage ;  that  particular  amount  of 
the  produce  of  labour  has  disappeared, 
and  there  is  nothing  left ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  saving  person,  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  destruction  was 
going  on,  has  had  labourers  at  work 
repairing  it ;  who  are  ultimately  found 
to  have  replaced,  with  an  increase,  the 
equivalent  of  what  has  been  consumed. 
And  as  this  operation  admits  of  being 
repeated  indefinitely  without  any  iresh 
act  of  saving,  a  saving^  once  made  be- 
comes a  fimd  to  maintain  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  labourers  in  perpetuity, 
reproducing  annually  their  own  mainte- 
nance with  a  profit. 
'  It  is  the  intervention  of  money  which 
(Obscures,  to  an  unpractised  apprehen- 
sion, the  true  character  of  these  pheno- 
fnena.  Almost  all  expenditure  being 
'carried  on  by  means  of  money,  the 
money  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
main  feature  in  the  transaction ;  and 
since  that  does  not  perish,  but  only 
changes  hands,  people  overlook  the 
destruction  which  takes  place  in  the 
case  of  unproductive  expenditure.  The 
money  being  merely  transferred,  they 
iUnk  the  wealth  also  has  only  been 
handed  over  from  the  spendtluift  to 
other  people.  But  this  is  simply  con- 
founding money  with  wealth.  The 
wealth  which  has  been  destroyed  was 
not  the  money,  but  the  wines,  equipages, 


and  fumitore  which  the  money  pur- 
chased; and  these  having  been  de- 
stroyed without  return,  society  collec- 
tively is  poorer  by  the  amount  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  wines,  equipages, 
and  furniture,  are  not  subsistence,  tools, 
and  materials,  and  could  not  in  any 
case  have  been  applied  to  the  support 
of  labour ;  that  they  are  adapted  for  no 
other  than  unproductive  oonsumption, 
and  that  the  detriment  to  the  wealth 
of  the  community  was  when  they  were 
produced,  not  when  they  were  con- 
sumed. I  am  willing  to  allow  this,  as 
far  as  is  necessary  for  the  argument, 
and  the  remark  would  be  very  perti- 
nent if  these  expensive  luxuries  were 
drawn  from  an  existing  stock,  never  to 
be  replenished.  But  since,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  continue  to  be  produced  as 
long  as  there  are  consumers  for  them, 
and  are  produced  in  increased  quantity 
to  meet  an  increased  demand;  the 
choice  made  by  a  consumer  to  expend 
five  thousand  a  year  in  luxuries,  keeps 
a  corresponding  number  of  labourers 
employea  fix)m  year  to  year  in  pro- 
ducing things  which  can  oe  of  no  use 
to  production ;  their  services  being  lost 
so  far  as  regards  the  increase  of  the 
national  wealth,  and  the  tools,  mate- 
rials, and  food  which  they  annuaUy 
consume  being  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  general  stock  of  the  commu- 
nity applicable  to  productive  purposes. 
In  proportion  as  any  class  is  improvi- 
dent or  luxurious,  the  industry  of  the 
country  takes  the  direction  of  producing 
luxuries  for  their  use ;  while  not  only 
the  employment  for  productive  labourers 
is  diminished,  but  the  subsistence  and 
instruments  which  are  the  means  of 
such  employment  do  actually  exist  in 
smaller  quantity. 

Saving,  in  short,  enriches,  and  spend- 
ing impoverishes,  the  community  along 
with  tne  individual ;  which  is  but  say- 
ing in  other  words,  that  society  at  large 
is  richer  by  what  it  expends  in  main- 
taining and  aiding  productive  labour, 
but  poorer  by  what  it  consumes  in  its 
enjoyments.* 

*  It  it  worth  while  to  dlreet  attention  to 
several  oircomstances  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent diminish  the  detriment  caa«ed  to  the 
general    wealth  by   the  urudigalitj-  of  liw 
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§  6.  To  retnm  to  our  fundamental 
theorem.  Everything  which  is  pro- 
duced is  consumed ;  both  what  is  saved 
and  what  is  said  to  be  spent :  and  the 
former  quite  as  rapidlj  as  the  latter. 
All  the  ordinary  forms  of  language  tend 
to  disguise  this.  When  people  talk  of 
the  ancient  wealth  of  a  country,  of 
nches  inherited  fixnn  ancestors,  and 
similar  expressions,  the  idea  suggested 
is,  that  the  riches  so  transmitted  were 
produced  lon^  ago,  at  the  time  when 
they  are  said  to  have  been  first  ac- 
quired, and  that  no  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  was  produced 
this  year,  except  as  much  as  may  have 
been  this  year  added  to  the  total 
amount.  Tne  fact  is  flEu*  otherwise. 
The  greater  j^art,  in  value,  of  the 
wealth  now  existing  in  England  has 
been  produced  by  human  hands  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  A  very  small 
proportion  indeed  of  that  large  aggre- 
gate was  in  existence  ten  years  a^o  ; 
—of  the  present  productive  capital  of 
the  country  scarcely  any  part,  except 
farm-houses  and  manufactories,  and  a 

dividuals,  or  raise  up  a  compensation,  more 
or  less  ample,  as  a  consequence  of  the  detri- 
ment itself.  One  of  these  is  that  spend- 
thrifts du  not  usually  succeed  in  consuming 
M  they  spend.  Their  habitual  carelessness 
as  to  expenditure  causes  them  to  be  cheated 
and  robbed  on  all  quarters,  often  by  persons 
of  frugal  habits.  Large  accumulations  are 
continually  made  by  the  agents,  stewards, 
and  even  domestic  servants,  of  improvident 
persons  of  fortune;  and  they  pay  much 
higher  prices  for  all  purchases  than  people 
of  careful  habits,  which  accounts  for  their 
being  popular  as  customers.  They  are, 
therefore,  actually  not  able  to  get  into  their 
possession  and  destroy  a  quantity  of  wealth 
by  any  means  equivalent  to  the  fortune  which 
they  dissipate.  Much  of  it  is  merely  trans- 
ferred to  others,  by  whom  a  part  may  be 
saved.  Another  thing  to  be  observed  is, 
that  the  prodigality  of  some  may  reduce 
others  to  a  forced  economy.  Suppose  a  sud- 
den demand  for  some  article  of  luxury, 
caused  by  the  caprice  of  a  prodigal,  which 
not  having  been  calculated  on  beforehand, 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  the  usual 
supply.  The  price  will  rise ;  and  may  rise 
beyond  the  means  or  the  inclinations  of  some 
of  the  habitual  consumers,  who  may  in  con- 
sequence forego  their  accustomed  indulgence, 
and  save  the  amount.  If  they  do  not,  but 
continue  to  spend  as  great  a  value  as  before 
on  the  commodity,  the  dealers  in  it  obtain, 
fbr  onlv  the  same  quantity  of  the  article,  a 
return  uicreased  by  the  whole  of  what  the 
fpeDdtbrift  has  paid;  and  thqa  the  amoam 


few  ships  and  machines;  and  ev«n 
these  would  not  in  most  oases  have 
survived  so  long,  if  fresh  labour  had 
not  been  employed  within  that  period 
in  putting  them  into  repair.  The  lana 
subsists,  and  the  land  is  almost  the 
only  thing  that  subsists.  Everythirg 
which  is  produced  perishes,  and  most 
things  vetry  quicklv.  Most  kinds  of 
capital  are  not  fittea  by  their  nature  to 
be  long  preserved.  There  are  a  few, 
and  but  a  few  productions,  capable  ol 
a  very  polonged  existence.  West- 
minster Abbey  has  lasted  many  cen- 
turies, with  occasional  repairs;  soma 
Grecian  sculptures  have  existed  abova 
two   thousand   years;  the    Pyramidji 

S^rhaps  double  or  treble  that  time, 
ut  these  were  objects  devoted  to  un- 
productive use.  If  we  except  bridges 
and  aqueducts  (to  which  may  in  some 
countries  be  added  tanks  and  embank- 
ments), there  are  few  instances  of  any 
edifice  ax*plied  to  industrial  purposes 
which  has  been  of  great  duration; 
such  buildings  do  not  hold  out  against 
wear  and  tear,  nor  is  it  good  economy 

which  he  loses  is  transferred  bodily  to  them, 
and  may  be  added  to  their  capitsd :  his  in- 
creased personal  consumption  being  made  up 
by  the  privations  of  the  other  purchasers, 
who  have  obtained  less  than  usual  of  their 
accustomed  gratification  for  the  same  equiva- 
lent. On  the  other  hand,  a  counter-process 
must  be  going  on  somewhere,  since  the 
prodigal  must  have  diminished  his  purchases 
in  some  other  quarter  to  balance  the  aug- 
mentation in  this ;  he  has  perhaps  called  In 
funds  employed  in  sustaining  productive  la- 
bour, and  the  dealers  in  subsistence  and  ia 
the  instruments  of  production  have  had  com- 
modities left  on  their  hands,  or  hare  re- 
ceived, for  the  usual  amount  of  commodities, 
a  less  than  usual  return^  But  such  losses  of 
income  or  coital,  by  industrious  persons, 
except  when  of  extraordinary  amount,  are 
generally  made  up  by  increased  pinching  and 
privation  t  so  that  Uie  capital  of  the  com- 
munity may  not  be,  on  the  whole,  impaired, 
and  the  prodigal  may  have  had  hU  self- 
indulgence  at  the  expense  not  of  the  perma* 
nent  resources,  but  of  the  temporary  plea* 
sures  and  comforts  of  others.  For  in  every 
case  the  community  are  poorer  by  what  anj 
one  spends,  unless  others  are  in  consequence 
led  to  curtail  their  spending.  There  are  yet 
other  and  more  recondite  ways  in  which  the 
profusion  of  some  may  bring  about  its  com- 
pensation in  the  extra  savings  of  others;  but 
these  can  only  be  considered  in  that  part 
of  the  Fourth  Book,  which  treato  of  the 
limiting  principle  to  th«  anmmalatian  «f 
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l»  flODstnict  them  of  Uie  golidity 
meceamry  for  peniuuieiioj.  C«pital 
IB  kept  in  existence  from  age  to  age 
JK»t  by  preasiration,  but  bvj)6rpetual 
reprodoction :  every  pArt  of  it  it  used 
and  destroyed,  generally  very  foon  after 
it  is  produced,  but  those  wno  consume 
it  aro  employed  meanwhile  in  |>roduc- 
ing  move.  The  growth  of  capital  is 
similar  to  the  srowth  of  population. 
Kvery  individual  who  is  born,  dies,  but 
in  each  year  the  number  bom  exceeds 
tibe  number  who  die:  the  population, 
therefore,  idways  increases,  though  not 
one  person  of  those  composing  it  was 
•live  until  a  very  reoent  date. 

I  7.  This  perpetual  oonsumption 
•ad  reproduction  of  capital  affords  the 
e^lanation  of  what  has  so  often  excited 
wonder,  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
countries  recover  from  a  state  of  devas- 
tation ;  the  disappearance^  in  a  short 
time,  of  all  traces  of  the  mischiefs  done 
by  earthquakes,  £kM>ds,  hurricanes,  and 
the  ravages  of  war.  An  enemy  lays 
waste  a  country  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
destroys  or  carries  away  nearly  all  the 
moveable  wealth  existing  in  it :  all  the 
inhabitants  are  ruined,  and  yet  in  a 
few  years  after,  ever^hing  is  much  as 
it  was  before.  This  vis  medicatrix 
naturoR  has  been  a  subject^  of  sterile 
astonishment,  or  has  been  cited  to  ex- 
emplify the  wonderful  strength  of  the 
principle  of  saving,  which  can  repair 
such  enormous  losses  in  so  brief  an  in- 
terval. There  is  nothing  at  all  won- 
derful in  the  matter.  What  the  enemy 
have  destroyed,  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  a  little  time  by  the  inhabit- 
ants Uiemselves:  the  wealth  which 
they  so  rapidly  reproduce,  would  have 
needed  to  be  reproduced  and  would 
have  been  reproduced  in  any  case,  and 
probably  in  as  short  a  time.  Nothing 
18  changed,  except  that  during  the  re- 
production they  nave  not  now  the  ad- 
vantage of  consuming  what  had  been 
prodnoad  previously.  The  possibility 
of  a  rapid  repair  of  their  disasters, 
mainly  depends  on  whether  the  country 
has  been  depopulated.  If  its  effective 
population  have  not  been  extirpated  at 
the  time,  and  are  not  starved  after- 
wards ;  then,  with  the  s^me  skill  and 


knowledge  which  they  had  before,  witb 
their  land  and  its  permanent  improve- 
ments undestroyed,  and  the  more  dur- 
able buildings  probably  unimpaired,  or 
only  partially  injured,  they  have  nearly 
all  tne  requisites  for  their  former 
amount  of  production.  If  there  is  as 
much  of  food  left  to  them,  or  of  vvlu- 
ables  to  buy  food,  as  enables  them  by 
any  amount  of  privation  to  remain 
alive  and  in  woriong  condition,  they 
will  in  a  short  time  have  raised  as 
great  a  produce,  and  acquired  collec- 
tively as  great  wealth  and  as  great  a 
capital,  as  before ;  by  the  mere  conti- 
nuance of  that  ordinary  amount  of  ex- 
ertion which  they  are  accustomed  to 
employ  in  their  occupations.  Nor  does 
this  evince  any  strength  in  the  princi- 
ple of  saving,  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term,  since  what  takes  place  is  not 
intentional  abstinenoe,  but  mvoluntary 
privation. 

Yet  so  £atal  is  the  habit  of  thinking 
through  the  medium  of  onlv  one  set  of 
technical  phrases,  and  so  httle  reason 
have  studious  men  to  value  themselves 
on  being  exempt  from  the  very  same 
mental  infirmities  which  beset  the  vul- 
gar, that  this  simple  explanation  was 
never  given  ^so  far  as  I  am  aware)  by 
any  political  economist  before  Dr. 
Chalmers;  a  writer  many  of  whose 
opinions  I  think  erroneous,  but  who  has 
always  the  merit  of  studying  phenomena 
at  first  hand,  and  expressing  them  in  a 
language  of  his  own,  which  often  un- 
covers aspects  of  the  truth  that  the  re- 
oeived  phraseologies  only  tend  to  hide. 

§  8.  The  same  author  carries  out 
this  train  of  thought  to  some  important 
conclusions  on  another  closely  connected 
subject,  that  of  government  loans  foi 
war  purposes  or  other  unproductive  ex- 
penditure. These  loans,  being  drawn 
from  capital  (in  lieu  of  taxes,  which 
would  generaily  have  been  paid  from 
income,  and  made  up  in  part  or  alt(^ 
gether  by  increased  economy)  must, 
according  to  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down,  tend  to  impoverish  the 
country:  yet  the  years  m  which  ex- 
penditure of  this  sort  has  been  on  the 
greatest  scaie,  have  oft»n  been  years  of 
great  apparent  prosperity :  the  wealUi 
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And  resources  of  the  country,  instead  of 
diminishiDg,  have  given  eveiy  sign  of 
rapid  increase  during  the  process,  and 
of  greatly  expanded  dimensions  after 
its  close.  This  was  confessedly  the 
case  with  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
long  Continental  war;  and  it  would 
take  some  space  to  enumerate  all  the 
unfounded  theories  in  political  economy, 
to  which  that  fact  gave  rise,  and  to 
which  it  secured  temporary  credence ; 
almost  all  tending  to  exalt  unproduc- 
tive expenditure,  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
ductive. Without  entering  into  all  the 
causes  which  operated,  and  which 
commonly  do  operate,  to  prevent  these 
extraordinary  di*afts  on  the  productive 
resources  of  a  country  from  being  so 
much  felt  as  it  might  seem  reasonable 
to  expect,  we  will  suppose  the  most 
unfavourable  case  possible:  that  the 
whole  amount  borrowed  and  destroyed 
by  the  government,  was  abstractea  by 
the  lenaer  from  a  productive  employ- 
ment in  which  it  had  actually  been  in- 
vested. The  capital,  therefore,  of  the 
country,  is  this  year  diminished  by  so 
much.  But  unless  the  amount  ab- 
stracted is  something  enormous,  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
why  next  year  the  national  capital 
should  not  be  as  great  as  ever.  The 
loan  cannot  have  been  taken  from  that 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
which  consists  of  tools,  machinery,  and 
buildings.  It  must  have  been  wholly 
drawn  from  the  portion  employed  in 
paving  labourers :  and  the  labourers 
will  suffer  accordingly.  But  if  none  of 
them  are  starved ;  if  their  wages  can 
bear  such  an  amount  of  reduction,  or 
»f  charity  interposes  between  them  and 
absolute  destitution,  there  is  no  reason 
that  their  labour  should  produce  less 
in  the  next  year  than  m  the  year 
before.  If  they  produce  as  much  as 
usual,  having  been  paid  less  by  so 
many  millions  sterling,  these  millions 
are  gained  by  their  employers.  The 
breach  made  in  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  thus  instantly  repaired,  but 
repaired  by  the  privations  and  often 
the  real  miserv  of  the  labouring  class. 
Here  is  ample  reason  why  such  periods, 
even  in  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, may  easily  be  times  of  great 


gain  to  those  whose  prosperity  usually 
passes,  in  the  estimation  of  society,  foi 
national  prosperity.* 

This  leads  to  the  vexed  question  to 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  very  particu- 
larly adverted ;  whether  the  funds  re- 
quired by  a  government  for  extraor- 
dinary unproductive  expenditure,  are 
best  raised  by  loans,  the  interest  only 
being  provided  by  taxes,  or  whether 
taxes  should  be  at  once  laid  on  to  the 
whole  amount ;  which  is  called  in  the 
financial  vocabulary,  raising  the  whole 
of  the  supplies  within  the  year.  Dr. 
Chalmers  is  strongly  for  the  latter 
method.  He  says,  the  common  notion 
is  that  in  calling  for  the  whole  amount 
in  one  year,  you  require  what  is  either 
impossible,  or  very  inconvenient ;  that 
the  people  cannot,  without  great  hard- 
ship, pay  the  whole  at  once  out  of  their 

*  On  the  other  hand,  it  most  be  remem- 
bered that  war  abstracts  from  praductive 
employment  not  only  capital,  but  likevirige 
labourers,  that  the  funds  withdrawn  from 
the  remuneration  of  productive  labourers 
are  partly  employed  in  paying  the  same  or 
other  indiTiduals  for  unproductive  labour  ; 
and  that  by  this  portion  of  its  effects,  war 
expenditure  acts  in  precisely  the  opposite 
manner  to  that  which  Dr.  Chalmers  points 
out,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  directly  counter- 
acts the  effects  described  in  the  text.  So  far 
as  labourers  are  taken  from  production  to 
man  the  army  and  navy,  the  labouring 
classes  are  not  damaged,  the  capitalists  aro 
not  benefited,  and  the  general  produce  of 
the  country  is  diminished  by  war  expendi- 
ture. Accordingly,  Dr.  Chalmers's  doctrine, 
though  true  of  this  country,  is  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  countries  differently  circum- 
stanced ;  to  France,  for  example,  during  the 
Napoleon  wars.  At  that  period  the  draught 
on  the  labouring  population  of  France,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  was  enormous,  while 
the  funds  which  supported  the  war  were 
mostly  supplied  by  contributions  levied  on 
the  countries  overrun  by  the  French  arms, 
a  very  small  proportion  alone  consisting  of 
French  capital.  In  France,  accordingly,  the 
wages  of  labour  did  not  fall,  but  rose  ;  the 
employers  of  labour  were  not  benefited,  but 
injured ;  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  was 
impaired  by  the  suspension  or  total  loss  of  so 
vast  an  amount  of  its  productive  labour.  In 
England  all  this  was  reversed.  England 
employed  comparatively  fSsw  additional 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  her  own,  while  she 
diverted  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  from 
productive  employment,  to  supply  munitions 
of  war  and  support  armies  for  her  Conti- 
nental allies.  Consequently,  as  shown  in  the 
text,  her  labourers  suffered,  her  capitalists 
prospered,  and  her  permanent  produotira 
resources  did  not  tall  off 
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yearly  income;  and  that  it  is  much 
oetter  to  require  of  them  a  small  pay- 
ment every  year  in  the  shape  of  interest, 
than  so  groat  a  sacrifice  once  for  alL 
To  which  his  answer  is,  that  the  sacri- 
fice is  made  equally  in  either  case. 
Whatever  is  spent,  cannot  hut  he 
drawn  from  yearn  income.  The  whole 
and  every  part  of  the  wealth  produced 
in  the  country,  forms,  or  helps  to  form, 
the  yearly  income  of  somehody.  The 
privation  which  it  is  supposed  must 
result  from  taking  the  amount  in  the 
shape  of  taxes,  is  not  avoided  hy  taking 
it  in  a  loan.  The  suffering  is  not 
averted,  but  only  thrown  upon  the 
labouring  classes,  the  least  aole,  and 
who  least  ought,  to  bear  it :  while  all 
the  inconveniences,  physical,  moral, 
and  political,  producea  by  maintaining 
taxes  for  the  perpetual  payment  of  the 
interest,  are  incurred  in  pure  loss. 
Whenever  capital  is  withdrawn  from 
production,  or  from  the  fund  destined 
for  production,  to  be  lent  to  the  State 
and  expended  unproductively,  that 
whole  sum  is  withheld  frt>m  the 
labouring  classes :  the  loan,  therefore, 
is  in  truth  paid  off  the  same  year ;  the 
whole  of  the  sacrifice  necessary  for 
paying  it  off  is  actually  made :  only  it 
IB  paid  to  the  wrong  persons,  and 
therefore  does  not  extingmsh  the  claim; 
and  paid  by  the  very  worst  of  taxes,  a 
tax  exclusively  on  the  labouring  class. 
And  after  having,  in  this  most  painful 
and  unjust  way,  gone  through  the 
whole  effort  necessary  for  extinguishing 
the  debt,  the  countir  remains  charged 
with  it,  and  with  tne  payment  of  its 
interest  in  perpetuity. 
These  views  appear  to  me  strictly 

{*u8t,  in  so  far  as  the  value  absorbed  in 
oans  would  otherwise  have  been  em- 
ployed in  productive  industry  within 
the  country.  The  practical  state  of  the 
case,  however,  seldom  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  this  supposition.^  The 
loans  of  the  less  wealthy  countries  are 
made  chiefly  with  foreign  capital,  which 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  brought 
in  to  be  invested  on  any  less  security 
than  that  of  the  government:  while 
those  of  rich  and  prosperous  countries 
Mre  generally  made,  not  with  fdndfl 
withdrawn   from  productive   employ- 


ment, but  with  the  new  accumulations 
constantlv  making  from  income,  and 
often  witn  a  part  of  them  which,  if  not 
so  taken,  would  have  migrated  to  colo- 
nies, or  sought  other  investment* 
abroad.  In  these  cases  (which  will 
be  more  particularly  examined  herfr> 
after*),  the  sum  wanted  may  be  ob' 
tained  by  loan  without  detriment  to  the 
labourers,  or  derangement  of  the  na- 
tional indu9trv,  and  even  perhaps  with 
advantaflre  to  both,  in  comparison  with 
raising  the  amount  by  taxation ;  since 
taxes,  especially  when  heavy,  are  al- 
most always  partly  paid  at  the  expense 
of  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
saved  and  added  to  capital.  Besides, 
in  a  country  which  makes  so  great 
yearly  additions  to  its  wealth  that  a 
part  can  be  taken  and  expended  un- 
productively without  diminishing  capi- 
tal, or  even  preventing  a  considerable 
increase,  it  is  evident  that  even  if  the 
whole  ot  what  is  so  taken  would  have 
become  capital,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  country,  the  effect  on  the 
labouring  classes  is  far  less  prejudicial, 
and  the  case  against  the  loan  system 
much  less  strong,  than  in  the  case  first 
supposed.  This  brief  anticipation  of  a 
discussion  which  will  find  its  proper 
place  elsewhere,  appeared  necessary  to 
prevent  false  inferences  from  the  pre- 
mises previoasly  laid  down. 

§  9.  We  now  pass  to  a  fourth  fun- 
damental theorem  respecting  Capital, 
which  is,  perhaps,  oftener  overlooked 
or  misconceived  tnan  even  any  of  the 
foregoing.  What  supports  and  employs 
productive  labour,  is  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  setting  it  to  work,  and  not 
the  demand  of  purchasers  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  when  completed. 
Demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand 
for  labour.  The  demand  for  commodi- 
ties determines  in  what  particulai 
branch  of  production  the  labour  and 
capital  shall  be  emploved ;  it  deter , 
mines  the  direction  of  the  labour ;  but . 
not  the  more  or  less  of  the  labour  itself 
or  of  the  maintenance  or  payment  of 
the  labour.  These  depend  on  the 
amount  of  the  capital,  or  other  fonds 

*  infra,  book  ir.  cJmpt.  iv.  v. 
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directly  detoted  to  the  sustenance  and 
remuneration  of  labour. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  velvet ;  a  fund  ready  to 
be  laid  out  in  buying  velvet,  but  no 
capital  to  establish  the  manufacture. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  how  great  the 
demand  may  be ;  unless  capital  is  at- 
tracted into  the  occupation,  there  will 
be  no  velvet  made,  and  consequei;i1y 
none  bought ;  unless,  indeed,  the  desire 
of  the  intending  purchaser  for  it  is  so 
strong,  that  he  employs  part  of  the 
price  he  would  have  paia  for  it,  in 
making  advances  to  work-people,  that 
they  may  employ  themselves  in  making 
velvet ;  that  is,  unless  he  converts  part 
of  his  income  into  capital,  and  invests 
that  capital  in  the  manufacture.  Let 
us  now  reverse  the  hypothesis,  and  sup- 
pose that  there  is  plenty  of  capital 
ready  for  making  velvet,  but  no  de- 
mand. Velvet  will  not  be  made ;  but 
there  is  no  particular  preference  on  the 
part  of  capital  for  making  velvet.  Ma- 
nufacturers and  their  labourers  do  not 
produce  for  the  pleasure  of  their  cus- 
tomers, but  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants,  and  having  still  the  capital  and 
the  labour  which  are  the  essentials  of 
production,  they  can  either  produce 
something  else  which  is  in  demand,  or 
if  there  be  no  other  demand,  they 
themselves  have  one,  and  can  produce 
the  things  which  they  want  for  their 
own  consumption.  So  that  the  employ- 
ment afforded  to  labour  does  not  depend 
on  the  purchasers,  but  on  the  capital. 
I  am,  of  course,  not  taking  into  con- 
sideraticm  the  eiSects  of  a  sudden 
change.  If  the  demand  ceases  unex- 
pectedly, after  the  commodity  to  supply 
it  is  already  produced,  this  introduces 
a  different  element  into  the  question : 
the  capital  has  actually  been  consumed 
in  producing  something  which  nobody 
wants  or  uses,  and  it  has  therefore 
perished,  and  the  employment  which 
it  gave  to  labour  is  at  an  end,  not  be- 
cause there  is  bo  longer  a  demand,  but 
because  there  is  bo  kynger  a  capital. 
This  case  therefore  does  not  test  the 
principle.  The  proper  test  is,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  change  is  ^adual  and 
tbrcveen,  and  is  attended  with  no  waste 
of  capiul,  the  manufacture  being  dis- 
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continued  by  merely  not  replacing  the 
machinery  as  it  wears  out,  and  not  re- 
investing the  money  as  it  comes  in  firom 
the  sale  of  the  produce.  The  capital 
is  thus  ready  for  a  new  employment,  in 
which  it  will  maintain  as  much  labour 
as  before.  The  manufacturer  and  his 
work-people  lose  the  benefit  of  the  skill 
and  knowledge  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  the  particular  business,  and 
which  can  only  be  partially  of  use  to 
them  in  any  other;  and  that  is  the 
amount  of  loss  to  the  community  by  the 
change.  But  the  labourers  can  still 
work,  and  the  capital  which  previously 
employed  them  will,  either  in  the  same 
hands,  or  by  being  lent  to  others, 
employ  either  those  labourers  or  an 
equivalent  number  in  some  other  occu- 
pation. 

This  theorem,  that  to  purchase  pre 
duce  is  not  to  employ  labour ;  that  the 
demand  for  labour  is  constituted  by  the 
wages  which  precede  the  production, 
and  not  by  the  demand  which  may 
exist  for  the  commodities  resulting  from 
the  production ;  is  a  proposition  which 
greatly  needs  all  the  illustration  it  can 
receive.  It  is,  to  common  apprehen- 
sion, a  paradox ;  and  even  among  poli- 
tical economists  of  reputation,  I  can 
hardly  point  to  any,  except  Mr.  Eicardo 
and  M.  Say,  who  have  kept  it  con- 
stantly and  steadily  in  view.  Almost 
all  others  occasionally  express  them- 
selves as  if  a  person  who  buys  com- 
modities, the  produce  of  labour,  was  an 
employer  of  labour,  and  created  a  de- 
mand for  it  as  really,  and  in  the  same 
sense,  as  if  he  bought  the  labour  itself 
directly,  by  the  payment  of  wages.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  political  economy 
advances  slowly,  when  such  a  question 
as  this  still  remains  open  at  its  very 
threshold.  I  apprehend,  that  if  by  de- 
mand for  labour  DO  meant  the  demand 
by  which  wages  are  raised,  or  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  in  employment  in- 
creased, demand  for  commodities  doesw 
not  constitute  demand  for  labour.  l\ 
conceive  that  a  person  who  buys  com-  I 
modities  and  consumes  them  himsell 
does  no  good  to  the  labouring  classes «  I 
and  that  it  is  only  by  what  he  abstains 
from  consuming,  ana  expends  in  direct 
paymente  to  labonron  m  %xckmtgt  frn^ 
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(  labonr.  that  he  benefits  the  labouring 

y  classes,  or  adds  anything  to  the  amount 

S  of  their  employment. 

\_^^F<fr  the  better  illustration  of  the 
principle,  let  na  put  the  foMowin^  case. 
A  consumer  may  expend  his  income 
either  in  buying  services  or  commodi- 
ties.  He  may  employ  part  of  it  in 
luring  journeymen  bricklayers  to  build 
a  house,  or  excavators  to  dig  artificial 
lakes,  or  labourers  to  make  plantations 
and  lay  out  pleasure-grounds;  or,  in- 
stead of  this,  ne  may  expend  the  same 
value  in  baying  velvet  and  lace.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  difierence  be- 
tween these  two  modes  of  expending 
his  income  afifects  the  interest  of  the 
labouring  classes.  It  is  plain  that  in 
the  first  of  the  two  cases  he  employs 
labourers,  who  will  be  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  at  least  out  of  that  employ- 
menty  in  the  opposite  case.  But  those 
from  whom  I  differ  say  that  this  is  of 
no  oonse(»ience,  because  in  buying 
velvet  and  lace  he  equally  employs 
labourers,  namely,  those  who  make  the 
velvet  and  lace.  I  contend,  however, 
that  in  this  last  case  he  does  not  em- 
ploy labourers ;  but  merely  decides  in 
what  kind  of  work  some  other  person 
shall  employ  them.  The  consumer 
does  not  with  his  own  fimds  pay  to  the 
weavers  and  lacemakers  their  day's 
wages.  He  buys  the  finished  com- 
modity, which  has  been  produced  by 
labour  and  capital  the  labour  not  being 
paid  nor  the  capital  furnished  by  him, 
but  by  the  manufacturer.  Suppose 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pending this  portion  of  his  income  in 
hiring  journeymen  bricklayers,  who 
laid  out  the  amount  of  their  wages  in 
food  and  clothing,  which  were  also  pro- 
duced by  labour  and  capital.  He, 
however,  determines  to  prefer  velvet, 
for  which  he  thus  creates  an  extra  de- 
mand. This  demand  cannot  be  satis- 
fied without  an  extra  supply,  nor  can 
the  wof^lj  be  produced  without  an  ex- 
tra capital :  where,  then,  is  the  capital 
to  come  from?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
consumer's  change  of  purpose  which 
makes  the  capital  <^'  the  country 
greater  than  it  otherwise  was.  It  ap- 
peaifi,  then,  that  the  increased  demand 
fnr  velvet  coold  not  for  the  pNiSiii  be 
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supplied,  were  it  not  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  gave  rise  to  it  has  set 
at  liberty  a  capital  of  the  exact  amount 
required.  The  very  sum  which  the 
consumer  now  employs  in  buying  vel- 
vet, formerly  passed  into  the  tands  of 
journeymen  bricklayers,  who  expended 
it  in  food  and  necessaries,  which  they 
now  either  go  without,  or  squeeze  by 
their  competition,  from  the  shares  of 
other  labourers.    The  labour  and  ca- 

Sital,  therefore^  which  formerly  pro- 
uced  necessanes  for  the  use  of  these 
bricklayers,  are  deprived  of  their  mar- 
ket, and  must  look  out  for  other  em- 
ployment ;  and  they  find  it  in  making 
velvet  for  the  new  demand.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  very  same  labour  and 
capital  which  produced  the  necessaries 
turn  themselves  to  producing  the  vel- 
vet ;  but,  in  some  one  or  other  of  a 
hundred  modes,  they  take  the  place  of 
that  which  does.  There  was  capital 
in  existence  to  do  one  of  two  things — 
to  make  the  velvet,  or  to  produce  ne- 
cessaries for  the  journeymen  brick- 
layers ;  but  not  to  do  both.  It  was  at 
the  option  of  the  consumer  which  of 
the  two  should  happen;  and  if  he 
chooses  the  velvet,'  they  go  without 
the  necessaries. 

For  further  illustration,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  same  case  reversed.  Tne 
consumer  has  been  accustomed  to  buy 
velvet,  but  resolves  to  discontinue  that 
expense,  and  to  employ  the  same 
annual  sum  in  hiring  oncklayers.  If 
the  common  opinion  be  correct,  this 
change  in  the  mode  of  his  expenditure 

S'ves  no  additional  employment  to 
hour,  but  only  transfers  employment 
fit)m  velvet-makers  to  bricklayers.  On 
closer  inspection,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
total  sum  applied  to  the  remuneration 
of  labour,  llie  velvet  manufacturer, 
supposing  him  aware  of  the  diminished 
demand  for  his  commodity,  diminishes 
the  production,  and  sets  at  liberty  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  manufacture.  This 
capital,  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
maintenance  of  velvet-makers,  is  not 
the  same  fund  with  that  which  the  cus 
tomer  employs  in  maintainine  brick 
laywrs ;  it  is  a  seoond  fond.     There  ave 
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therefore  two  funds  to  be  emplojred  in 
the  maintenance  and  remuneration  of 
labour,  where  before  there  was  only 
one.    There  is  not  a  transfer  of  em- 

J)loyment  from  velvet-makers  to  brick- 
ayers;  there  is  a  new  employment 
created  for  bricklayers,  and  a  transfer 
of  employment  from  velvet-makers  to 
some  other  labourers,  most  probably 
those  who  produce  the  food  and  other 
things  which  the  bricklayers  consume. 

Li  answer  to  this  it  is  said,  that 
though  money  laid  out  in  buying  velvet 
is  not  capital,  it  replaces  a  capital; 
that  though  it  does  not  create  a  new 
demand  for  labour,  it  is  the  necessary 
means  of  enabling  the  existing  demand 
to  be  kept  up.  The  funds  (it  may  be 
said)  of  the  manufacturer,  while  locked 
up  in  velvet,  cannot  be  directly  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  labour ;  they  do 
not  begin  to  constitute  a  demand  for 
labour  until  the  velvet  is  sold,  and  the 
capital  which  made  it  replaced  from 
the  outlay  of  the  purchaser ;  and  thus, 
H  may  be  said,  the  velvet-maker  and 
the  velvet-buyer  have  not  two  capitals, 
but  only  one  capital  between  them, 
which  by  the  act  of  purchase  the  buyer 
transfers  to  the  manufacturer :  and  if 
instead  of  buying  velvet  he  buys 
labour,  he  simply  transfers  this  capital 
elsewhere,  extinguishing  as  much  de- 
mand for  labour  in  one  quarter  as  he 
creates  in  another. 

The  premises  of  this  argument  are 
not  denied.  To  set  free  a  capital 
which  would  otherwise  be  locked  up  in 
a  form  useless  for  the  support  of  labour^ 
is,  no  doubt,  the  same  tmng  to  the  in- 
terests of  labourers  as  the  creation  of  a 
new  capital.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
if  I  expend  lOOOZ.  in  buying  velvet,  I 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  employ 
lOOOZ.  in  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
which  could  not  have  been  so  employed 
while  the  velvet  remained  unsold :  and 
if  it  would  have  remained  unsold  for 
ever  unless  I  bought  it,  then  b^  chang- 
ing my  purpose  and  hiring  bncklayers 
instead,  1  undoubtedly  create  no  new 
demand  for  labour :  for  while  I  emplov 
lOOOZ.  in  hiring  labour  on  the  one  hand, 
I  annihiiate  for  ever  lOOOZ.  of  the 
velvet-maker*8  capital  on  the  other. 
Bat  tluB   is   loonfoanding  the    effects 
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arising  from  the  mere  suddenness  of  a 
change  with  the  effects  of  the  change 
itself.  If  when  the  buyer  ceased  to  pur- 
chase, the  capital  employed  in  making 
velvet  for  his  use  necessarily  perished, 
then  his  expending  the  same  amount 
in  hiring  bncklayers  would  be  no  crea- 
tion, but  merely  a  transfer,  of  employ- 
ment. The  increased  employment 
which  I  contend  is  given  to  labour, 
would  not  be  given  unless  the  capital 
of  the  velvet-maker  could  be  liberated, 
and  would  not  be  given  until  it  toaa 
liberated.  But  every  one  knows  that 
the  capital  invested  in  an  employment 
can  be  withdrawn  from  it,  if  sufficient 
time  be  allowed.  If  the  velvet-maker 
had  previous  notice,  bv  not  receiving 
the  usual  order,  he  will  have  producea 
lOOOZ.  less  velvet,  and  an  equivalent 
portion  of  his  capital  will  have  been 
already  set  free.  If  he  had  no  previous 
notice,  and  the  article  consequently  re- 
mains on  his  hands,  the  increase  of  his 
stock  will  induce  him  next  year  to  sus- 
pend or  diminish  his  production  until 
the  surplus  is  carried  off.  When  thie 
process  is  complete,  the  manufacturer 
will  find  himself  as  rich  as  before,  with 
undiminished  power  of  employing  la« 
hour  in  general,  though  a  portion  of  his 
capital  will  now  be  employed  in  main- 
taining some  other  kind  of  it.  Until 
this  adjustment  has  taken  place,  the 
demand  for  labour  will  w  merely 
changed,  not  increased :  but  as  soon  as 
it  has  taken  place,  the  demand  for 
labour  is  increased.  Where  there  was 
formerljr  only  one  capital  employed  in 
maintaining  weavers  to  make  10002. 
worth  of  velvet,  there  is  now  that  same 
capital  employed  in  making  something 
else,  and  lOOOZ.  distributed  among 
bricklayers  besides.  There  are  now 
two  capitals  employed  in  reniunerating 
two  sets  of  labourers;  while  before, 
one  of  those  capitals,  that  of  the  cus- 
tomer, only  served  as  a  wheel  in  the 
machinery  by  which  the  other  capital, 
that  of  the  manufacturer,  carried  on  its 
einployment  of  labour  fromyear  to  year. 
The  proposition  for  which  I  am  con- 
tending is  m  reality  equivalent  to  the 
following,  which  to  some  minds  will 
appear  a  truism,  though  to  others  it  is 
a  paradox :  that  a  person  does  good  fer 
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labonrera,  not  by  what  he  oonsames  on 
himself^  but  solely  by  what  he  does  not 
BO  consume.  If  instead  of  laying  out 
lOOZ.  in  wine  or  silk,  I  expend  it  in 
wages,  the  demand  fur  commodities  is 
precisely  equal  in  both  cases :  in  the 
one,  it  18  a  demand  for  100^  worth  of 
wine  or  silk,  in  the  other,  for  the  same 
value  of  bread,  beer,  labourers'  clothing, 
fiiel,  and  indulgences;  but  the  la- 
bourers of  the  community  have  in  the 
latter  case  the  value  of  1002.  more  of 
the  produce  of  the  community  dis- 
tributed among  them.  I  have  con- 
sumed that  much  less,  and  made  over 
my  consuming  power  to  them.  If  it 
were  not  so,  my  having  consumed  less 
would  not  leave  more  to  be  consumed 
b^  others ;  which  is  a  manifest  contnu 
diction.  When  less  is  not  produced, 
what  one  person  forbears  to  consume  is 
necessarily  added  to  the  share  of  those 
to  whom  he  transfers  his  power  of  pur- 
chase. In  the  case  supposed  I  do  not 
necessarily  consume  less  ultimately, 
since  the  labourers  whom  I  pay  may 
build  a  house  for  me,  or  make  some- 
thing else  for  my  future  consumption. 
But  I  have  at  all  events  postponed  my 
consumption,  and  have  turned  over 
part  of  my  share  of  the  present  produce 
of  the  conmiunity  to  the  labourer».  If 
after  an  interval  I  am  indemnified,  it 
is  not  from  the  existing  produce,  but 
from  a  subsequent  addition  made  to  it. 
I  have  therefore  left  more  of  the  exist- 
ing produce  to  be  consumed  by  others  ; 
and  have  put  into  the  possession  of 
labourers  the  power  to  consume  it. 

There  cannot  be  a  hetter  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  opposite  doctrine  than 
tiiat  afforded  by  tne  Poor  Law.  If  it 
be  equally  for  the  benefit  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  whether  I  consume  my 
means  in  the  foim  of  things  purchased 
for  my  own  use,  or  set  aside  a  portion 
in  the  shape  of  wages  or  alms  for  their 
direct  consumption,  on  what  ground 
can  the  policy  be  justified  of  talmig  my 
money  from  me  to  support  paupers? 
since  my  unproductive  expenoiture 
would  have  equally  benefited  them, 
while  I  should  nave  enjoyed  it  too.  If 
society  can  both  eat  its  cake  and  have 
it,  why  should  it  not  be  allowed  the 
doable  indnljg^oe  ?  Bat  common  sense 


teUs  every  one  in  his  own  case  (though 
he  does  not  see  it  on  the  larger  scale) 
that  the  poor-rate  which  he  pays  is 
reaUy  subtracted  from  his  own  con- 
sumption ;  and  that  no  shifting  of  pay- 
ment backwards  and  forwards  will 
enable  two  persons  to  eat  the  same 
food.  If  he  nad  not  been  required  to 
pay  the  rate,  and  had  consequently 
laid  out  the  amount  on  himself,  the 
poor  would  have  had  as  much  less  for 
their  share  of  the  total  produce  of  the 
country,  as  he  himBelf  would  have  con- 
sumed more.* 

*  The  following  cue,  which  presents  the 
u*gument  in  a  somewhat  different  shi^e^ 
may  serve  for  still  further  illustration. 

Suppose  that  a  rich  individual.  A,  expends 
a  certain  amount  daily  in  wages  or  alms, 
which,  as  soon  as  received,  is  expended  and 
consumed,  in  the  form  of  coarse  food,  by  the 
receivers.  A  dies,  leaving  his  property  to  B, 
who  discontinues  this  item  of  expenditure, 
and  expends  in  lieu  of  it  the  same  sum  each 
day  in  delicacies  for  his  own  table.  I  have 
chosen  this  supposition,  in  order  that  the 
two  cases  may  be  similar  in  all  their  cir- 
cumstancex,  except  that  which  is  the  subject 
of  comparison.  In  order  not  to  obscure  the 
essential  facts  of  the  case  by  exhibiting  them 
through  the  hazy  medium  of  a  money  trans- 
action, let  us  further  suppose  that  A.  and 
B  after  him,  are  landlords  of  the  estate  on 
which  both  the  food  consumed  by  the  re- 
cipients of  A*s  disbursements,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  luxury  supplied  for  B*s  table,  are 
produced;  and  that  their  rent  is  paid  to 
thorn  in  kind,  they  giving  previous  notice 
what  description  of  produce  they  shall  re- 
quire. The  question  Is,  whether  B*s  expen- 
diture gives  as  much  employment  or  as  much 
food  to  his  poorer  neighbours  as  A's  gave. 

From  the  case  as  stated,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  while  A  lived,  that  portion  of  his  income 
which  he  expended  in  wages  or  alms,  would 
be  drawn  by  him  from  the  farm  in  the  shape 
of  food  for  labourers,  and  would  be  used  as 
such ;  while  B,  who  came  after  him,  would 
require,  instead  of  this,  an  equivalent  value 
in  expensive  articles  of  food,  to  be  consumed 
in  his  own  household:  that  the  fkrmer, 
therefore,  would,  under  B*s  r^me,  produce 
that  much  less  of  ordinary  food,  and  more  of 
expensive  delicacies,  for  each  day  of  the 
year,  than  was  produced  in  A*s  time,  and 
that  there  would  be  that  amount  less  of 
food  shared,  throughout  the  year,  among  the 
labouring  and  poorer  classes.  This  is  what 
would  be  conformable  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  text.  Those  who  think  differ- 
ently, must,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 
the  luxuries  required  by  B  would  be  pro- 
duced, not  instead  of,  but  in  addition  to,  the 
food  previously  supplied  to  A'slabourers,  and 
that  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  country 
would  be  increased  in  amount.  But  when  it 
is  aaked,  bow  tbia  doubto  prodnetkm  would 
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It  appears,  then,  that  a  demand  de- 
layed until  the  work  is  completed,  and 
furnishing  no  advances,  but  only  re- 
imbursing advances  made  by  others, 
contributes  nothing  to  the  demand  for 
labour ;  and  that  what  is  so  expended, 
is,  in  all  its  effects,  so  far  as  regards 
the  employment  of  the  labouring  class, 
a  mere  nullity ;  it  does  not  and  cannot 
create  any  employment  except  at  the 
expense  of  other  employment  which 
existed  before. 

But  though  a  demand  for  velvet  does 
nothing  more  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment for  labour  and  capital,  than  to 
determine  so  much  of  the  employment 
which  already  existed,  into  that  par- 
ticular channel  instead  of  any  other ; 
still,  to  the  producers  already  engaged 
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be  effected— how  the  farmer,  whose  capital 
and  labour  were  already  fully  emplojed, 
would  be  enabled  to  supply  the  new  wants  of 
B,  without  producing  less  of  other  things ; 
the  only  mode  which  presents  itself  is,  that 
he  should  Jvr»t  produce  the  food,  and  then, 
giving  that  food  to  the  labourers  whom  A 
formerly  fed,  should  by  means  of  their 
labour,  produce  the  luxuries  wanted  by  B. 
This,  accordingly,  when  the  ol^ectors  are 
hard  pressed,  appears  to  be  really  their 
meaning.  But  it  is  an  obvious  answer,  that 
on  this  supposition,  B  must  wait  for  his 
luxuries  till  the  second  year,  and  they  are 
wanted  this  year.  By  the  original  hypo- 
thesis, he  consumes  his  luxurious  dinner  day 
by  day,  j^arijMMMt  with  the  rations  of  bread 
and  potatoes  foi*merly  served  out  by  A  to  his 
labourers.  There  is  not  time  to  feed  the 
labouren  first,  and  supply  B  afterwards: 
he  and  they  cannot  both  have  their  wants 
ministered  to :  he  can  only  satisfy  his  own 
demand  for  commodities,  by  leaving  as  much 
of  theirs,  as  was  formerly  supplied  fW>m  that 
Aind,  unsatisfied. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  rc^Joined  by  an  objector, 
that,  since  on  the  present  showing,  time  is 
the  only  thing  wanting  to  render  the  expen- 
diture of  B  consistent  with  as  large  an  em- 
ployment to  labour  aa  waa  given  by  A,  why 
may  we  not  suppose  that  B  postpones  his  in- 
ereased  consumption  of  personal  luxuries 
ttntilthey  can  be  furnished  to  him  by  the 
labour  of  the  persons  whom  A  employed  ?  In 
that  case,  it  may  be  said,  he  would  employ 
and  feed  as  much  labour  as  his  predecessors. 
Undoubtedly  he  would ;  but  why  ?  Because 
his  income  would  be  expended  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  his  predece88or*8;  it 
would  be  expended  in  wages.  A  reserved 
from  his  personal  consumption  a  fund  which 
he  paid  away  directly  tc  labourers;  B  does 
the  same,  only  instead  of  paying  it  to  them 
himself,  he  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmer,  who  pays  it  to  them  for  him.  On 
this  supposition,  B,  in  the  first  year,  neither 
•xpendliig  th«  amount,  as  far  m  h«  it  per- 


in  the  velvet  manufacture,  and  not  in- 
tending to  quit  it,  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  To  them,  a  filling  off  in 
the^  demand  is  a  real  loss,  and  one 
which,  even  if  none  of  their  goods 
flnallv  perish  unsold,  may  mount  to 
any  height,  up  to  that  which  would 
make  them  choose,  as  the  smaller  evil, 
to  retire  from  the  business.  On  the 
contraty,  an  increased  demand  enables 
them  to  extend  their  transactions — to 
make  a  profit  on  a  larger  capital,  if 
they  have  it,  or  can  borrow  it;  and, 
turning  over  their  capital  more  rapidly, 
they  will  employ  their  labourers  more 
constantly,  or  employ  a  greater  num- 
ber than  before.  So  that  an  increased 
demand  for  a  commodity  does  really, 
in    the    particular   department,  often 

sonally  concerned,  in  A's  manner  nor  in  hia 
own,  really  saves  that  portion  of  his  income, 
and  lends  it  to  the  farmer.  And  if,  in  sub- 
sequent years,  confining  himself  within  the 
year's  income,  he  leaves  the  farmer  in  arrears 
to  that  amount,  it  becomes  an  additional 
capital,  with  which  the  farmer  may  per- 
manently employ  and  feed  A's  labourers. 
Nobody  pretends  that  such  a  change  as  this, 
a  change  firom  spending  an  income  in  wages 
of  labour,  to  saving  it  for  investment,  de- 
prives any  labourers  of  employment.  What 
is  affirmed  to  have  that  effect  is,  the  change 
from  hiring  labom^ers  to  buying  commodities 
for  personal  use;  as  represented  by  our 
original  hypothesis. 

In  our  illustration  we  have  supposed  no 
buying  and  selling,  or  use  of  money.  But 
the  case  as  we  have  put  it,  corresponds  with 
actual  fact  in  everything  except  the  details 
of  the  mechanism.  The  whole  of  any 
country  is  virtually  a  tingle  farm  and  manu- 
factory, from  which  every  member  of  the 
community  draws  his  appointed  share  of  the 
produce,  havii^  a  certain  number  of  coun- 
ters, called  pounds  sterling,  put  into  his 
hands,  which,  at  his  convenience,  he  brings 
back  and  exchanges  for  such  goods  as  he  pre- 
fers, up  to  the  limit  of  the  amount.  He  does 
not,  as  in  our  imaginary  case,  give  notice 
beforehand  what  things  he  shall  require; 
but  the  dealers  and  producers  are  quite  capa- 
ble of  finding  it  out  by  observation,  and  any 
change  in  the  demand  it  promptly  followed 
by  an  adaptation  of  the  lupply  to  it.  If  a 
consumer  changes  from  paying  away  a  part 
of  his  income  in  wages,  to  spending  it  that 
tame  day  (not  some  subsequent  and  distant 
day)  in  things  for  his  own  consumption,  and 
perseveres  in  this  altered  practice  until  pzo- 
duction  has  had  time  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
alteration  of  demand,  there  will  from  that 
time  be  less  food  and  other  articles  for  the 
use  of  labourert,  produced  in  the  country,  by 
exactly  the  value  of  the  extra  luxuriet  now 
demanded ;  and  the  labourers,  as  a  datiy 
will  be  worte  off  by  the  pxtKite  amount. 
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cause  a  greater  employment  to  be 
giveii  to  labour  by  tne  tame  capital. 
The  mistake  lies  in  not  perceiving  that 
in  the  oases  supposed,  this  advantage 
is  given  to  labour  and  capital  in  one 
department,  only  hj  being  withdrawn 
from  another;  and  that  when  the 
change  has  produced  its  natural  efieot 
of  attracting  into  the  employment  ad- 
ditional capital  proportional  to  the  in- 
creased demand,  the  advantage  itself 
ceases. 

The  grounds  of  a  proposition,  when 
well  understood,  usually  give  a  tolera- 
ble indication  of  the  hmitations  of  it. 
The  general  principle,  now  stated,  is, 
that  demand  for  commodities  deter- 
mines merely  the  direction  of  labour, 
and  the  kind  of  wealth  produced,  but 
not  the  quantity  or  efficiency  of  the 
labour,  or  the  aggre^pate  of  wealth. 
But  to  this  there  are  two  exceptions. 
First;  when  labour  is  supported,  but 
not  fullr  occuj^ied,  a  new  demand  for 
Bomethmg  which  it  can  produce,  may 
stimulate  the  labour  thus  supported  to 
increased  exertions,  of  which  the  re- 
sult may  be  an  increase  of  wealth,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  labourers  them- 
selves and  of  others.  Work  which  can 
be  done  in  the  spare  hours  of  persons 
subsisted  from  some  other  source,  can 
(as  before  remarked)  be  undertaken 
without  withdrawing  capital  from  other 
Occupations,  beyond  the  amount  (often 
very  small)  required  to  cover  the  ex* 
pense  of  tools  and  materials ;  and  even 
this  will  often  be  provided  by  savings 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The 
reason  of  our  theorem  thus  failing,  the 
theorem  itself  fails,  and  employment 
of  this  kind  ma^,  by  the  spnnging  up 
of  a  demand  for  the  commodity,  be 
called  into  existence  without  depriving 
labour  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  em- 
ployment in  any  other  quarter.  The 
demand  does  not,  even  in  this  case, 
operate  on  labour  any  otherwise  than 
through  the  medium  of  an  existing 
oapitfd;  but  it  affords  an  inducement 
which  causes  that  capital  to  set  in 
motion  a  greater  amount  of  labour  than 
it  did  before. 

The  second  exception,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  at  len^n  in  a  subsequent 
chapter^  consists  m  the  known  effect 


of  an  extension  of  the  market  for  a  com- 
modity, in  rendering  possible  an  in- 
creased development  of  the  division  of 
labour,  and  hence  a  more  effective  dis- 
tribution of  the  productive  forces  of  so- 
ciety. This,  like  the  fotmer,  is  more 
an  exception  in  appearance,  than  it  is 
in  reality.  It  is  not  the  money  paid  b^r 
the  purchaser  which  remunerates  the 
labour;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
ducer :  the  demand  only  determines  in 
what  manner  that  capital  shall  be  em- 
ployed, and  what  kind  of  labour  it  shaP 
remunerate ;  bat  if  it  determines  that 
the  commodity  shall  be  produced  on  a 
large  scale,  it  enables  the  same  capital 
to  produce  more  of  the  commodity,  and 
may,  by  an  indirect  effect  in  causing 
an  increase  of  capital,  produce  an  even- 
tual increase  of  the  remuneration  of  the 
labourer. 

The  demand  for  commodities  is  a 
consideration  of  importance  rather  in 
the  theory  of  exchange,  than  in  that 
of  production.  Looking  at  things  in 
the  aggregate,  and  permanently,  the 
remuneration  of  the  pnroduoer  is  derived 
frx)m  the  productive  power  of  his  own 
capital.  The  sale  of  the  produce  for 
money,  and  the  subsequent  expenditure 
of  the  money  in  buying  other  commo- 
dities, are  a  mere  exchange  of  equiva- 
lent values,  for  mutual  accommodation. 
It  is  true  that,  the  division  of  employ- 
ments being  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  increasing  the  productive  power  of 
labour,  the  power  of  exchanging  gives 
rise  to  a  great  increase  of  the  produce ; 
but  even  then  it  is  production,  not  ex- 
change, which  remunerates  labour  and 
capital.  We  cannot  too  strictly  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  the  operation  of  ex- 
change, whether  conducted  by  barter 
or  through  the  medium  of  money,  as 
the  mere  mechanism  by  which  each 
person  transforms  the  remuneration  of 
his  labour  or  of  his  capital  into  the  par- 
ticular shape  in  which  it  is  most  conve- 
nient to  him  to  possess  it ;  but  in  no  wise 
the  source  of  the  remuneration  itself. 

§  10.  The  preceding  principles  de- 
monstrate  the  fallacy  of  many  populAr 
arguments  and  doctrines,  which  are 
continually  reproducing  themselves  in 
new  forms.     For  example,  it  has  been 
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conteuded,  and  by  some  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  argument  for  the  in- 
come-tax, grounded  on  its  falling  on 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  only, 
and  sparing  the  poor,  is  an  error ;  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  an  impos- 
ture ;  because  in  taking  from  thQ  rich 
what  they  would  have  expended 
among  the  poor,  the  tax  injures  the 
poor  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
levied  from  them.  Of  this  doctrine 
we  now  know  what  to  think.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  what  is  taken  from  the  rich 
in  taxes,  would,  if  not  so  taken,  have 
been  saved  and  converted  into  capital, 
or  even  expended  in  the  maintenance 
and  wages  of  servants  or  of  any  class 
of  unproductive  labonrers,  to  that  ex- 
tent the  demand  for  labour  is  no  doubt 
diminished,  and  the  poor  injuriously 
affected,  by  the  tax  on  the  rich ;  and 
as  these  effects  are  almost  always  pro- 
duced in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is 
impossible  so  to  tax  the  rich  as  that 
no  portion  whatever  of  the  tax  can  fall 
on  the  poor.  But  even  here  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  the  government, 
after  receiving  the  amount,  will  not 
lay  out  as  great  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
direct  purchase  of  labour,  as  the  tax- 
payers would  have  done.  Li  regard  to 
all  that  portion  of  the  tax,  which,  if 
not  paid  to  the  government,  would 
have  been  consumed  in  the  form  of 
commodities  (or  even  expended  in  ser- 
vices if  the  payment  has  oeen  advanced 
by  a  capitalist),  this,  according  to  the 

Srinciples  we  have  investigated,  falls 
efinitively  on  the  rich,  and  not  at  all 
on  the  poor.  There  is  exactly  the  same 
demand  for  labour,  so  fax  as  this  por- 
tion is  concerned,  after  the  tax,  as 
before  it.  The  capital  which  hitherto 
employed  the  labourers  of  the  country, 
remains,  and  is  still  capable  of  employ- 
ing the  same  number.  There  is  the 
same  amount  of  produce  paid  in  wages, 
or  allotted  to  defray  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  labourers. 

If  those  against  whom  I  am  now 
contending  were  in  the  right,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tax  anybody  except 
the  poMi)|L  If  it  is  taxing  the  labourers, 
to  tax  what  is  laid  out  in  the  produce 
of  labour,  the  labouring  classes  pay  all 
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the  taxes.  The  same  argument,  how- 
ever, equaUy  proves,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tax  the  labourers  at  all ;  since 
the  tax,  being  laid  out  either  in  labour 
or  in  commodities,  comes  all  back  to 
them;  so  that  taxation  has  the 
singular  property  of  falling  on  nobody. 
On  the  same  showing,  it  would  do  the 
labourers  no  harm  to  take  from  them 
all  they  have,  and  distribute  it  among 
the  other  members  of  the  community. 
It  would  all  be  "  spent  among  them,'* 
which  on  this  theory  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  The  error  is  produced  by 
not  looking  directly  at  the  realities  of 
the  phenomena,  but  attending  only  to 
the  outward  mechanism  of  paying  and 
spending.  If  we  look  at  the  effects 
produced  not  on  the  money,  which 
merely  changes  hands,  but  on  the  com- 
modities which  are  used  and  con- 
sumed, we  see  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  income-tax,  the  classes  who  pay  it 
do  really  diminish  their  consumption. 
Exactly  so  far  as  they  do  this,  they  are 
the  persons  on  whom  the  tax  falls.  It 
is  aefrayed  out  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  have  used  and  enjoyed.  So 
far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  burthen 
falls,  not  on  what  they  would  have 
consumed,  but  on  what  they  would 
have  saved  to  maintain  production,  or 
spent  in  maintaining  or  paying  unpro- 
ductive labourers,  to  that  extent  the 
tax  forms  a  deduction  from  what  would 
have  been  used  and  enjoyed  by  the 
labouring  classes.  But  if  the  govern- 
ment, as  is  probably  the  feet,  expends 
frilly  as  much  of  the  amount  as  the 
tax-payers  would  have  done  in  the 
direct  employment  of  labour,  as  in 
hiring  sailors,  soldiers,  and  policemen, 
or  in  paying  off  debt,  by  which  last 
operation  it  even  increases  capital; 
the  labouring  classes  not  only  do  not 
lose  any  emplojonent  by  the  tax,  but 
may  possibly  gain  some,  and  the  whole 
of  the  tax  falls  exclusively  where  it 
was  intended. 

All  that  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  country  which  any  one,  not  a 
labourer,  actually  and  literally  con- 
sumes for  his  own  use,  does  not  contri- 
bute in  the  smallest  degree  to  the 
maintenance  of  labour.  No  one  is 
benefited  by  mere  consumption,  except 
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the  person  who  consameB.  And  a  per- 
son cannot  both  consume  his  income 
himself,  and  make  it  over  to  be  con- 
sumed b^  others.  Taking  away  a  cer- 
tain portion  by  taxation  cannot  deprive 
both  mm  and  them  of  it,  but  only  him 


vr  them.  To  know  which  is  the  suf- 
ferer, we  must  understand  whose  con- 
sumption will  have  to  be  retrenched  in 
consequence:  this,  whoever  it  be,  is 
the  person  on  whom  the  tax  really 
falls. 


CHAPTEB  VL 


OH  OIBOULATIHa  AlID  FECBD  OAFITIL. 


1 1.  To  complete  our  explanations 
on  the  subject  of  capital,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  something  of  the  two  species 
into  which  it  is  usually  divided.  The 
distinction  is  veiy  obvious,  and  though 
not  named,  has  been  often  adverted  to, 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters :  but  it  is 
now  proper  to  define  it  accurately,  and 
to  pomt  out  a  few  of  its  consequences. 
I  Of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  commcmty,  there  is  a 
part  which,  after  being  once  used, 
sxists  no  longer  as  capital;  is  no 
longer  capable  of  rendering  service  to 
I  production,  or  at  least  not  the  same  ser- 
,  vice,  nor  to  the  same  sort  of  pi-oduc- 
]  tion.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  portion 
of  capital  which  consists  of  materials. 
The  tallow  and  alkali  of  which  soap  is 
made,  once  used  in  the  manufacture, 
are  destroyed  as  alkali  and  tallow;  and 
cannot  be  employed  any  farther  in  the 
soap  manufacture,  though  in  their  al- 
terect  condition,  as  soap,  they  are 
capable  of  being^  used  as  a  mateiial  or 
an  instrument  in  other  branches  of 
manufacture.  In  the  same  division 
must  be  placed  the  portion  of  capital 
which  is  paid  as  the  wages,  or  con- 
sumed as  the  subsistence,  oi  labourers. 
That  part  of  the  capital  of  a  cotton- 
spinner  which  he  pays  away  to  his 
workpeople,  once  so  paid,  exists  no 
longer  as  his  capital,  or  as  a  cotton- 
spinner's  capital:  such  portion  of  it 
as  the  workmen  consume,  no  longer 
exists  as  capital  at  all:  even  if  they 
save  any  part,  it  may  now  be  naore 
properly  regarded  as  a  fresh  capital, 
the  result  of  a  second  act  of  accumula- 
I  tion.     Capital  which  in  this  manner 


fulfils  the  whole  of  its  ofiice  in  the  pro- 
duction in  which  it  is  engaged,  by  a 
single  use,  is  called  Circulating  Capital 
The  term,  which  is  not  very  appro- 
priate, is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  this  portion  of  capital  re- 
quires to  be  constantly  renewea  by  the 
sale  of  the  finished  product,  and  when 
renewed  is  perpetmuly  parted  with  in 
buying  materials  and  paying  wages; 
so  that  it  does  its  work,  not  by  being 
kept,  but  by  changing  hands. 

Another  large  portion  of  capital, , 
however,  consists  in  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, of  a  more  or  less  permanent, 
character :  which  produce  their  effect; 
not  by  being  parted  with,  but  by  being, 
kept ;  and  tne  efficacy  of  whicn  is  notf 
exhausted  by  a  single  use.  To  this; 
class  belong  buildings,  maclunery,  and 
all  or  most  things  known  by  the  name 
of  implements  or  tools.  The  durability 
of  some  of  these  is  considerable,  and 
their  function  as  productive  instruments 
is  prolonged  through  many  repetitions 
of  the  productive  operation.  In  this 
class  must  likewise  be  included  capital 
sunk  (as  the  expression  is)  in  permanent 
improvements  of  land.  So  also  the 
capital  expended  once  for  all,  in  the 
commencement  of  an  undertaking,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  subsequent  opera- 
tions :  the  expense  of  opening  a  mine, 
for  example:  of  cutting  canals,  of 
making  roads  or  docks.  Other  ex- 
amples might  be  added,  but  these  are 
sufficient.  Capital  which  exists  in  any 
of  these  durable  shapes,  and  the  return 
to  which  is  spread  over  a  period  ol 
corresponding  duration,  is  called  Fixed 
Capital 
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I  Of  fixed  capitals,  aome  kinds  require 
Uo  be  ocoasionally  or  periodically  re- 
Inewed.  Siicli  are  all  implements  and 
buildings:  they  require,  at  intervals, 
partial  renewal  bj  means  of  repairs, 
and  are  at  last  entirely  worn  out,  and 
cannot  be  of  any  farther  service  as 
buildings  and  implements,  but  fall  back 
into  the  class  of  materials.  In  other 
cases,  the  capital  does  not,  unless  as  a 
consequence  of  some  unusual  accident, 
require  entire  renewal :  but  there  is 
always  some  outlay  needed,  either 
regularly  or  at  least  occasionally,  to 
keep  it  up.  A  dock  or  a  canal,  once 
made,  does  not  re(^uire,  like  a  machine, 
to  be  made  agam,  unless  purposely 
destroyed,  or  unless  an  earthquake  or 
some  similar  catastrophe  has  filled  it 
up;  but  regular  and  fretjuent  outlays 
are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
The  cost  of  opening  a  mine  needs  not 
be  incurred  a  second  time ;  but  unless 
some  one  goes  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  mine  clear  of  water,  it  is  soon  ren- 
dered useless.  The  most  permanent 
of  idl  kinds  of  fixed  capital  is  that  em- 
ployed in  giving  increased  productive- 
Aess  to  a  natural  agent,  sucn  as  land. 
The  draining  of  marshy  or  inundated 
tracts  like  the  Bedford  Level,  the 
reclaiming  of  land  from  the  sea,  or  its 
protection  by  embankments,  are  im- 
provements calculated  for  perpetuity; 
but  iains  and  dykes  require  frequent 
repair.  The  same  character  of  perpe- 
tmty  belongs  to  the  improvement  of 
land  by  subsoil  draining,  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
clay  soils ;  or  by  permanent  manures, 
that  is,  by  the  addition  to  the  soil,  not 
of  the  substances  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  vegetables,  and  which 
are  therefore  consumed  by  vegetation, 
but  of  those  which  merely  alter  the 
relation  of  the  soil  to  air  and  water ; 
as  sand  and  lime  on  the  heavy  soils, 
clay  and  marl  on  the  light.  Even  such 
works,  however,  require  some,  though 
It  may  be  very  little,  occasional  outlay 
to  maintain  tneir  full  effect. 

These  improvements,  however,  by 
the  very  fact  of  their  deserving  that 
title,  produce  an  increase  of  return, 
which,  after  defraying  all  expenditure 
lecessary  for  keeping  them  up,  still 


leaves  a  lurplas.  This  surplus  fonm 
the  return  to  the  capital  sunk  in  the 
first  instanoe,  and  that  return  does  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  machineiy,  terminate 
by  the  wearing  out  of  the  machine,  but 
continues  for  ever.  The  land  thus  in- 
creased in  productiveness,  bears  a 
value  in  the  market,  proportional  to 
the  increase :  and  hence  it  is  usual  to 
consider  the  capital  which  was  in- 
vested, or  sunk,  in  making  the  improve- 
ment, as  still  existing  in  the  increased 
value  of  the  land.  There  must  be  no 
mistake,  however.  The  capital,  like 
all  other  capital,  has  been  consumed* 
It  was  consumed  in  maintaining  the 
labourers  who  executed  the  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
tools  by  which  they  were  assisted. 
But  it  was  consumed  productively,  and 
has  left  a  permanent  result  in  the  im- 
proved productiveness  of  an  appropri- 
ated natural  agent,  the  land.  We 
may  call  the  increased  produce  tht 
joint  result  of  the  land  ana  of  a  capital 
fixed  in  the  land.  But  as  the  capital, 
having  in  reality  been  consumed,  can- 
not be  withdrawn,  its  productiveness 
is  thenceforth  indissolubly  blended 
with  that  arising  from  the  original 
qualities  of  the  soil ;  and  the  remune- 
ration for  the  use  of  it  thenceforth  de- 
pends, not  upon  the  laws  which  govern 
the  returns  to  labour  and  capital,  but 
upon  those  which  govern  the  recom- 
pense for  natural  agents.  What  these 
are,  we  shall  see  hereafter.* 

S  2.    There  is  a  great  difference  be-t 
tween  the  effects  of  circulating  andj 
those  of  fixed  capital,  on  the  amount  of  ^ 
the  gross  produce  of  the  country.    Gir-i 
culating  capital    being  destroyed  as 
such,  or  at  any  rate  finally  lost  to  the 
owner,  by  a  single  use ;  and  the  pro- 
duct resulting  from  that  one  use  being 
the  only  source  from  which  the  owner 
can  replace  the  capital,  or  obtain  anj 
remuneration  for  its  productive  em- 
ployment ;  the  product  must  of  course 
be  sufficient  for  those  purposes,  or  in 
other  words,  the  result  of  a  single  use 
must  be  a  reproduction  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  circulating  capi- 
tal used,  and  a  profit  besides.    Thl^ 

*  Infint,  book  ii.  chap.  ztL    On  Bent 
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however,  is  br  no  meani  necessarj  in 
the  case  of  fixed  capital  Since  ma- 
chinery, for  example,  is  not  wholly 
consmned  by  one  use,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  wholly  replaced 
from  the  product  of  that  use.  The 
machine  answers  the  purpose  of  its 
owner,  if  it  brings  in.  during  each  in- 
terval of  time,  enongn  to  oover  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs,  and  the  deterioration 
m  value  which  the  machine  has  sus- 
tained during  the  same  time,  with  a 
surplus  sufficient  to  yield  the  ordi- 
laiy  profit  on  the  entire  value  of  the 
machine. 

I  From  this  it  follows  that  aU  increase 
I  of  fixed  capital,  when  taking  place  at 
'  the  expenHe  of  circulating,  must  be,  at 
j  least  temporarily,  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
/terests  of  the  labourers.  This  is  true, 
not  of  machinery  alone,  bnt  of  all  im- 
provements by  which  capital  is  sunk ; 
that  is,  rendered  permanently  incapa- 
ble of  being  applied  to  the  maintenance 
and  remuneration  of  labour.  Suppose 
that  a  person  farms  his  own  land,  with 
a  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  of 
com,  employed  in  maintaining  la- 
bourers during  one  year  (for  simplicity 
we  omit  the  consideration  of  seed  and 
tools^,  whose  labour  produces  him  an- 
nuaUy  two  thousand  four  hundred 
quarters,  being  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
cent.  This  profit  we  shall  suppose 
that  he  annually  consumes,  carrying 
on  his  o^rations  from  year  to  year  on 
the  original  capital  of  two  thousand 
quarters.  Let  us  now  sappose  that  by 
tne  expenditure  of  half  his  capital  he 
efiects  a  permanent  improvement  of  his 
land,  which  is  executed  by  half  his 
laboarers,  and  occupies  them  for  a 
year,  after  which  he  will  only  require, 
for  tne  effectual  cultivation  of  his  land, 
half  as  many  labourers  as  before.  The 
remainder  of  his  capital  he  employs  as 
usual.  In  the  first  year  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourers, except  that  part  of  them  have 
received  the  same  pay  for  an  operation 
on  the  land,  which  they  previously 
obtained  for  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
reaping.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, the  improver  has  not,  as  before, 
a  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  of 
com.    Only  one  thousand  quarters  of 


his  capital  have  been  ^produced  in 
the  nsual  way:  he  has  now  only 
those  thousand  quarters  and  his  im- 
provements. He  will  employ,  in  the 
next  and  in  each  following  year,  only 
half  the  number  of  labourers,  and  will 
divide  amons  them  only  half  the 
former  quantity  of  sabsistence.  The 
loss  will  soon  be  made  up  to  them  if 
the  improved  land,  with  the  diminished 
quantity  of  labour,  produoes  two 
thousand  four  hundred  quarters  as  be- 
fore, because  so  enormous  an  accession 
of  gain  will  probably  induce  the  im- 
prover to  save  a  part,  add  it  to  his 
capital,  and  become  a  larger  emplover 
of  labour.  But  it  is  conceivable  that 
this  may  not  be  the  oase;  for  (sup- 
posing, as  we  may  do,  that  the  im- 
provement will  last  indefinitely,  with- 
out any  outlay  worth  mentioning  to 
keep  it  up)  the  improver  will  have 
gained  largely  by  his  improvement  if 
we  land  now  yields,  not  two  thousand 
four  hundred,  but  one  thousand  five 
hundred  quarters  ;  since  this  will  re- 

Elace  the  one  thousand  quarters  forming 
is  present  circulating  capital,  with  a 
profit  of  twonty-five  per  cent  (instead 
of  twenty  as  before)  on  the  whole  capital, 
fixed  and  circulating  together.  The 
improvement,  therefore,  may  be  a  very 
profitable  one  to  him,  and  yet  very 
injurious  to  the  labourers. 

The  supposition,  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  has  been  stated,  is  purely 
ideal;  or  at  most  applicable  only  to 
such  a  case  as  that  of  the  conversion  of 
arable  land  into  pasture,  which,  though 
formerly  a  frequent  practice,  is  re- 
garded by  modem  agriculturists  as  the 
reverse  of  an  improvement  The  cleai^ 
ing  away  of  the  small  farmers  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  within  the  present 
century,  was  however  a  case  of  it ;  and 
Ireland,  since  the  potato  famine  and 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  is  another.  | 
The  remarkable  decrease  which  has  ! 
lately  attracted  notice  in  the  gross ; 
produce  of  Irish  agriculture,  is,  to  all : 
appearance,  partly  attributable  to  the 
diversion  of  land  from  maintaining 
human  labourers  to  feeding  cattle:  and 
it  could  not  have  taken  place  without,' 
the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the  Irish! 
population  by  emigration    or   death.) 
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We  have  thus  two  recent  instances  in 
which  what  was  regarded  as  an  a^- 
cultural  improvement,  has  diminished 
the  power  of  the  conntiy  to  snpport  its 
population.  The  effect,  however,  of 
all  the  improvements  due  to  modem 
science  is  to  increase,  or  at  all  events, 
not  to  diminish  the  gross  produce.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  substance  of 
the  argument.  Suppose  that  the  im- 
provement does  not  operate  in  the 
manner  supposed — does  not  enable  a 
part  of  the  labour  previoushr  employed 
an  the  land  to  be  oispensed  with — out 
only  enables  the  same  labour  to  raise 
a  greater  produce.  Suppose,  too,  that 
the  greater  produce,  which  by  means  of 
the  improvement  can  be  raised  from 
the  soil  with  the  same  labour,  is  all 
wanted,  and  will  find  purchasers.  The 
improver  will  in  that  case  require  the 
same  number  of  labourers  as  before,  at 
the  same  wages.  But  where  will  he 
find  the  means  of  paying  them  ?  He 
has  no  longer  his  original  capital  of 
two  thousand  Quarters  disposable  for 
the  purpose.  One  thousand  of  them 
are  lost  and  gone — consiuned  in  making 
the  improvement.  If  he  is  to  employ 
as  many  labourers  as  before,  and  pay 
them  as  highly,  he  must  borrow,  or 
obtain  from  some  other  source,  a  thou- 
sand quarters  to  supply  the  deficit. 
But  these  thousand  quarters  already 
maintained,  or  were  destined  to  main- 
tain, an  equivalent  quantity  of  labour. 
The^  are  not  a  fresh  creation;  their 
destmation  is  only  changed  from  one 
productive  employment  to  another; 
and  though  the  agriculturist  has  made 
up  the  deficiency  in  his  own  circulating 
capital,  the  breach  in  the  circulating 
capital  of  the  community  remains  tui- 
repaired. 

J  The  argument  relied  on  by  most  of 
'those  who  contend  that  machineiy  can 
never  be  injurious  to  the  labouring 
Iclass,  is,  that  by  cheapening  produc- 
tion it  creates  such  an  increased  de- 
mand for  the  commoditv,  as  enables, 
lere  long,  a  greater  number  of  persons 
Ithan  ever  to  find  employment  in  pro- 
ducing it.  This  argument  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  the  weight  com- 
monly ascribed  to  it.  The  fact,  though 
too  broadly  stated,  is,  no  doubt,  often 


true.  The  copyists  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  bv  the  invention 
of  printing,  were  doubtless  soon  out^ 
numbered  by  the  compositors  and 
pressmen  who  took  theii*  place:  and 
the  number  of  labouring  persons  now 
occupied  in  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
many  times  greater  than  were  so  occu- 
pied previously  to  the  inventions  of 
Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  which 
shows  that  besides  the  enormous  fixed 
capital  now  embarked  in  the  manufac- 
ture, it  also  employs  a  far  larger  circu- 
lating capital  than  at  any  former  time . 
But  if  tnis  capital  was  drawn  fron£ 
other  employments ;  if  the  funds  whichl 
took  the  place  of  the  capital  sunk  in 
costly  machinery,  were  supplied  not  by 
any  additional  saving  consequent  on 
the  improvements,  but  by  drafts  on  the 
general  capital  of  the  community; 
what  better  are  the  labouring  classes 
for  the  mere  transfer  ?  In  what  manner 
is  the  loss  they  sustained  by  the  con- 
version of  circulating  into  fixed  capital, 
made  up  to  them  by  a  mere  shifting  of 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  circulating 
capital  from  its  old  employments  to  a ' 
new  one  ?  ^ 

All  attempts  to  make  out  that  the 
labouring  classes  as  a  collective  body 
cannot  suffer  temporarily  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  or  oy  the  sinking 
of  capital  in  permanent  improvements, 
are,  I  conceive,  necessarily  fallacious. 
That  they  would  suffer  in  the  par- 
ticular department  of  industry  to  which 
the  change  applies,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  obvious  to  common  sense  ; 
but  it  is  often  said,  that  though  em- 
ployment is  withdrawn  from  labour  in 
one  department,  an  exactly  equivalent 
employment  is  opened  for  it  in  others, 
because  what  the  consumers  save  in 
the  increased  cheapness  of  one  par- 
ticular article  enables  them  to  augment 
their  consumption  of  others,  thereby 
increasing  the  demand  for  other  kinds 
of  labour.  This  is  plausible,  but,  as' 
was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  involves 
a  fallacy;  demand  for  commodities 
being  a  totally  different  thinff  from.' 
demand  for  labour.  It  is  true,  the  con- 1 
sumers  have  now  additional  means  of 
buying  other  things ;  but  this  will  not 
create  the  other  thingi,  unless  there  is 
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eapital  to  prodnce  them,  and  the  im- 
provement nas  not  set  at  liberty  any 
capita],  if  even  it  has  not  absorbed 
some  from  other  employments.  The 
supposed  increase  of  production  and  of 
employment  for  labour  in  other  depart- 
ments therefore  will  not  take  place ; 
and  the  increased  demand  for  com- 
modities hy  some  consumers,  will  be 
bsdanced  by  a  cessation  of  demand  on 
the  part  of  others,  namely,  the  la- 
bourers who  were  superseded  by  the 
improvement,  and  who  will  now  be 
maintained,  if  at  all,  b^  sharing,  either 
in  the  way  of  competition  or  of  charity, 
in  what  was  previously  consumed  by 
other  people. 

[     §  3.    Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe 

>  that  as  things  are  actually  transacted, 

j  improvements  in  production  are  oflan, 
if  ever,  injurious,  even  temporarily,  to 

)  the  labouring  classes  in  the  aggregate. 

'  They  would  be  so  if  they  took  place 
suddenly  to  a  great  amount,  because 
much  of  the  capital  sunk  must  ne- 
cessarily in  that  case  be  provided  from 
funds  luready  employed  as  circulating 

I  capital.  But  improvements  are  always 
introduced  very  gradually,  and  are 
seldom  or  never  made  by  withdrawing 
circulating  capital  from  actual  produc- 
tion, but  are  made  by  the  employment 
of  the  annual  increase.  Tiiere  are 
few,  if  any,  exam{>les  of  a  great  in- 
crease of  fixed  capital,  at  a  time  and 
place  where  circulating  capital  was 
not  rapidly  increasing  hkewise.  It  is 
not  in  poor  or  backward  countries  that 
sreat  and  costly  improvements  in  pro- 
duction are  maae.  To  sink  capital  in 
land  for  a  permanent  return — ^to  intro- 
duce expensive  machinery — are  acts 
involving  immediate  sacrifice  for  dis- 
^tant  objects ;  and  indicate,  in  the  first 
place,   tolerably  complete  security  of 

.property;  in  the  second,  considerable 
activity  of  industrial  enterprise ;  and 
•in  the  third,  a  hieh  standard  of  what 
I  has  been  called  the  "  effective  desire 
•f  accumulation :"  which  three  things 
are  the  elements  of  a  societv  rapidlv 
proeressive  in  its  amount  of  capital. 
Almough,  therefore,  the  labouring 
classes  must  suffer,  not  only  if  the  in- 
of  fixed  capital  talus  place  at 


the  expense  of  circulating,  but  even  if 
it  is  so  large  and  rapid  as  to  retard 
that  ordinary  increase  to  which  the 
g^wth  of  population  has  habitually 
adapted  itself;  vet,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  is  very  unlikely  to  nappes,  since 
there  is  probably  no  country  whose 
fixed  capital  increases  in  a  ratio  more 
than  proportional  to  its  circulatine. 
If  the  wnole  of  the  railways  which, 
during  the  speculative  madness  oi 
1846,  obtained  the  sanction  of  ParHar 
ment,  had  been  oonstructed  in  the 
times  fixed  for  the  completion  of  each, 
this  improbable  contingency  would, 
most  likely,  have  been  realised;  but 
this  very  case  has  afforded  a  striking 
example  of  the  difficulties  which  op- 
pose the  diversion  into  new  channels  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  capital 
that  supplies  the  old:  difficultieB 
generally  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
prevent  enterprises  that  involve  the 
sinking  of  capital,  from  extending 
themselves  witn  such  rapidity  as  to 
impair  the  sources  of  the  existing  em- 
ployment for  laboTU*. 

To  these  considerations  must  b€| 
added,  that  even  if  improvements  did' 
for  a  time  decrease  the  aggregate  pro^ 
duoe  and  the  circulating  capital  of  the 
community,  they  would  not  the  less! 
tend  in  the  long  run  to  augment  both.  I 
They  increase  the  return  to  capital; 
and  of  this  increase  the  benefit  must 
necessarily  accrue  either  to  the  capi- 
talist in  greater  profits,  or  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  diminished  prices ;  affording, 
in  either  case,  an  augmented  fund  from 
which  accumulation  may  be  made, 
while  enlarged  profits  also  hold  out  an 
increased  inducement  to  accumulation. 
In  the  case  we  before  selected,  in  which 
the  immediate  result  of  the  improve- 
ment was  to  diminish  the  gross  pro- 
duce from  two  thousand  four  hun£^ 
quarters  to  one  thousand  five  hundred, 
yet  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  being 
now  five  hundred  quarters  instead  of 
four  hundred,  the  extra  one  hundred 
quarters,  if  regularly  saved,  would  in 
a  few  years  leplace  the  one  thousand 
quarters  subtracted  from  his  circulating 
capital.  Now  the  extension  cf(  business 
which  almost  certainly  foUows  in  any 
department  in  which  an  improvemcHoi 
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has  been  made,  affords  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  those  engaged  in  it  to  add 
to  their  capital ;  and  hence,  at  the  slow 
pace  at  which  improvements  are  usually 
mtrodnced,  a  great  part  of  the  capital 
which  the  improvement  ultimately  ab- 
sorbs, is  drawn  from  the  increased 
profits  and  increased  savings  which  it 
nas  itself  called  forth. 
This  tendency  of  improvement!  in 

E reduction  to  cause  increased  accnmu- 
ition,  and  thereby  ultimately  to  in- 
crease the  ^ss  produce,  even  if  tern* 
porarily  diminishmg  it,  will  assume  a 
still  more  decided  character  if  it  should 
appear  that  there  are  assignable  limits 
both  to  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  to  the  increase  of  production  from 
the  land,  which  limits  once  attained, 
all  farther  increase  of  produce  must 
stop ;  but  that  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, whatever  may  be  their  other 
effects,  tend  to  throw  one  or  both  of 
these  limits  farther  off.  Now,  these 
are  truths  which  will  appear  in  the 
clearest  light  in  a  subsequent  stage  of 
our  investigation.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
ithe  quantity  of  capital  which  will,  or 
even  which  can,  oe  accumulated  in 
,any  country,  and  the  amount  of  gross 
produce  which  will,  or  even  which  can, 
;  be  raised,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  state 
of  the  arts  of  production  there  exist- 
|ing;  and  that  every  improvement, 
jcven  if  for  the  time  it  diminish  the 
icirculating  capital  and  the  gross  pro- 
duce, ultimately  makes  room  for  a 
larger  amount  of  both,  than  could  pos- 
Isibly  have  existed  otherwise.  It  is 
this  which  is  the  conclusive  answer  to 
the  objections  against  machinery ;  and 
the  proof  thence  arising  of  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  to  labourers  of  mechanical 
inventions  even  in  the  existing  state  of 
society,  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  be 
conclusive.*  But  this  does  not  dis- 
charge governments  from  the  obligation 
of  alleviating,  and  if  possible  prevent- 
ing,  the  evils  of  which  this  source  of 
ultimate  benefit  is  or  may  be  produc- 
tive to  an  existing  generation.  If  the 
sinking  or  fixing  of  capital  in  ma- 
chinery m  usefiu  works,  were  ever  to 
proceed  at  such  a  pace  am  to  impair 
maleiia^  the  funds  for  tiie  mainte- 
*  UIHk4MM»k  iv.  otep.  ¥. 
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nance  of  labour,  it  would  be  incumbent 
on  legislators  to  take  measures  for  mo- 
derating its  rapidity:  and  since  im- 
provements which  do  not  diminish 
employment  on  the  whole,  almost  al- 
ways throw  some  particidar  class  of 
labourers  out  of  it,  there  cannot  be  aj 
more  legitimate  object  of  the  legieda-j 
tor's  care  than  the  interests  of  those  > 
who  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  gains  of 
their  fellow-citiaens  and  of  posterity.     | 

To  return  to  the  theoretical  distinc- 
tion   between    fixed    and    circulating 
capital.     Since  all  wealth  which  isl 
destined  to  be  employed  for  reproduc-( 
tion  comes  within  the  designation  of 
capital,  there  are  parts  of  capital  which 
do  not  agree  with  the  definition   of 
either  species  of  it;  for  instance,  the' 
stock  of  finished  goods  which  a  manu-l 
facturer  or  dealer  at  any  time  possesses  I 
unsold  in  his  warehouses,    ibut  this,) 
though  capital  as  to  its  destination,  is 
not  yet  capital  in  actual  exercise :  it  is 
not  engaged  in  production,  but  has 
first  to  be  sold  or  exchanged,  that  is, 
converted  into  an  eq^uivalent  value  of 
some  other  commodities;  and  there- 
fore is  not  yet  either  fixed  or  circulating 
capital ;  but  will  become  either  one  or 
the  other,  or   be  eventually  divided 
between  them.    With  the  proceeds  of 
his  finished  ^oods,  a  manufacturer  will 
partly  pa^  his  work-people,  partly  re- 
plenish his  stock  of  the  materials  of 
his  manufacture,   and  partly  provide 
new  buildings  andmachmerv,  or  repair 
the  old ;  but  how  much  will  be  devoted 
to    one    purpose,   and  how  much   to 
another,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
manufacture,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  moment. 

It  should  be  observed  further,  thaif 
the  portion  of  capital  consumed  in  the] 
form  of  seed  or  material,  though,  un-| 
like  fixed  capital,  it  requires  to  be  at| 
once  replaced  from  the  gross  produce,' 
stands  yet  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
employment  of  labour  as  fixed  capital  1 
does.  What  is  expended  in  mateiials 
is  as  much  withdrawn  from  the  main- 
tenance and  remuneration  of  labourers, 
as  what  is  fixed  in  machinery ;  and  it 
capital  now  expended  in  wages  w&» 
Averted  to  the  providing  of  matwiaia, 
the  effect  on  the  labourers  wookl  1m  «• 
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prejudlciftl  u  if  it  were  conyerted  into 
fixed  capital.  This,  however,  is  a  kind 
of  change  which  never  takes  place. 
The  tendency  of  improvements  in  pro- 
duction is  always  to  economize,  never 


to  increase,  the  expanditnre  of  leed  or 
material  for  a  givon  prodnoe ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  lahonrers  has  no  detri- 
ment to  apprehend  from  this  soorce. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


ON  WHAT  DEPENDS  THE  DS«ltEB  OV  1>R0DUCTlTBirBflS  Or  PRODUCTITE  ▲•BNTB 


I  1.  Wshaveconchidedonr^neral 
survey  of  the  requisites  of  pro<raction. 
We  have  fonnd  that  they  may  be  reduced 
to  three :  labonr,  capital,  and  the  mate- 
jrifds  and  motive  forces  afforded  by 
^tore.  Of  these,  labonr  and  the  raw 
material  of  the  globe  are  primary  and 
indispensable.  Natural  motive  powers 
may  be  called  in  to  the  assistance  of 
labour,  and  are  a  help,  but  not  an  es- 
sential, of  production.  The  remaining 
requisite,  capital,  is  itself  the  product 
of  labour:  its  instrumentality  in  pro- 
duction is  therefore,  in  reality,  that  of 
labour  in  an  indirect  shape.  It  does 
not  the  less  require  to  be  specified 
separately.  A  previous  application  of 
laoour  to  produce  the  capital  required 
for  consumption  during  the  work,  is  no 
less  essential  than  the  application  of 
labour  to  the  work  itself.  Of  capital, 
again,  one,  and  by  far  the  largest,  por- 
tion, conduces  to  production  only  by 
sustaining  in  existence  the  labour  which 
produces:  the  remainder,  namely  the 
mstmments  and  materials,  contribute 
to  it  directly,  in  the  same  manner  with 
natural  agents,  and  the  materials  sup- 
plied by  nature. 

I  We  now  advance  to  iShe  second  great 
■question  in  political  economy ;  on  what 
jthe  degree  of  productiveness  of  these 
■■agents  depends.  For  it  is  evident  that 
their  productive  efficacy  variesgreatly 
at  various  times  and  places.  With  the 
same  population  and  extent  of  territory, 
some  conntries  have  a  much  larger 
amount  of  production  than  others,  and 
the  ssme  country  at  one  time  a  greater 
amount  than  itself  at  another.  Com- 
pare Bnglsnd  either  with  a  similar 
extent  of  territoiT-in  Russia,  or  with 


an  equal  population  of  Russians.  Com- 
pare England  now  with  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  Sicily,  Northern  Af- 
rica, or  Syria  at  present,  with  the  same 
countries  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
prosperity,  before  the  Roman  conc^uest. 
Some  of  tne  causes  which  contnbute 
to  this  difference  of  productiveness  are 
obvious ;  others  not  so  much  so.  We 
proceed  to  specify  several  of  them. 

S  2.  The  most  evident  cause  of  ^ 
superior  productiveness  is  what  are 
called  natural  advantages.  These  are , 
various.  Fertility  of  soil  is  one  of  the 
principal.  In  tnis  there  are  great 
varieties,  ^m  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
to  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Niger,  and  the  Mississippi.  A 
favourable  climate  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  a  rich  soil.  There  are 
countries  capable  of  being  inhabited, 
but  too  cola  to  be  compatible  with 
agriculture.  Their  inhabitants  cannot 
pass  beyond  the  nomadic  state;  they 
must  live,  like  the  Laplanders,  by  the 
domestication  of  the  rein-deer,  if  not 
by  hunting  or  fishing,  like  the  miser- 
able Esquimaux.  There  are  countries 
where  oats  will  ripen,  but  not  wheat, 
such  as  the  North  of  Scotland ;  others 
where  wheat  can  be  grown,  but  from 
excess  of  moisture  and  want  of  sun- 
shine, affords  but  a  precarious  crop; 
as  in  parts  of  Ireland.  With  each 
advance  towards  the  south,  or,  in  the 
European  temperate  region,  towards 
the  east,  some  new  branch  of  agricul- 
ture becomes  first  possible,  then  advan- 
tageous ;  the  vine,  maize,  figs,  olives^ 
silk,  rice,  dates,  successively  present 
themseivoi^    tinm   we    oome    to    the> 
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BQgar,  coffee,  cotton,  spices,  &c.  of 
climates  whicn  also  afford,  of  the  more 
common  agricultural  products,  and 
with  only  a  slight  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion, two  or  even  three  harvests  in  a 
year.  Nor  is  it  in  agriculture  alone 
that  differences  of  climate  are  impor- 
tant. Their  influence  is  felt  in  many 
other  branches  of  production:  in  the 
durability  of  all  work  which  is  exposed 
to  the  air ;  of  buildings,  for  example. 
If  the  temples  of  Kamac  and  Luxor 
had  not  been  injured  by  men,  they 
might  have  subsisted  in  their  original 
perfection  almost  for  ever,  for  the  in- 
scriptions on  some  of  them,  though 
anterior  to  all  authentic  history,  are 
fresher  than  is  in  our  climate  an  in- 
scription fifty  years  old :  while  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  most  massive  works, 
solidly  executed  in  granite  hardly  a 
generation  ago,  are  already,  as  tra- 
vellers tell  us,  almost  in  a  state  to 
require  reconstruction,  from  alternate 
exposure  to  summer  heat  and  intense 
frost.  The  superiority  of  the  woven 
fabrics  of  Southern  Europe  over  those 
of  England  in  the  richness  and  clear- 
ness of  many  of  their  colours,  is 
ascribed  to  the  su^rior  Quality  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  which  neitner  the  know- 
ledge of  chemists  nor  the  skill  of  dyers 
has  been  able  to  provide,  in  our  hazy  and 
damp  climate,  a  complete  equivalent. 

Another  ^art  of  the  influence  of 
climate  consists  in  lessening  the  phy- 
sical requirements  of  the  producers. 
In  hot  regions,  mankind  can  exist  in 
comfort  with  less  perfect  housing,  less 
clothing ;  friel,  that  absolute  necessary 
of  life  in  cold  climates,  they  can  almost 
dispense  with,  except  for  industrial 
uses.  They  also  require  less  aliment ; 
as  experience  had  proved,  long  before 
theory  had  accounted  for  it  by  ascer- 
taining that  most  of  what  we  consume 
as  food  is  not  required  for  the  actual 
nutrition  of  the  organs,  but  for  keeping 
up  the  animal  heat,  and  for  supplying 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  the  vital 
functions,  wmch  in  hot  climates  is 
almost  sufficientlv  supplied  by  air  and 
sunshine.  Mucn,  tnerefore,  of  the 
labour  elsewhere  expended  to  procure 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  not  being 
required,  more  reiiiiiinA  disjxwable  for 


its  higher  uses  and  its  enjoyments :  if 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  does 
not  rather  induce  them  to  use  up  these 
advantages  in  over-population,  or  in 
the  indulgence  of  repose. 

Among  natural  advantages,  besides 
soil  and  climate,  must  be  mentioned 
abundance  of  mineral  productions,  in 
convenieil^  situations,  and  capable  of 
being  worked  with  moderate  labour: 
Such  are  the  coal-fields  of  Great 
Britain,  which  do  so  much  to  compen- 
sate its  inhabitants  for  the  disadvan- 
tages  of  climate;  and  the  scarcely 
inferior  resource  possessed  by  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  in  a 
copious  supply  of  an  easily  reduced 
iron  ore,  at  no  great  depth  below  the 
earth's  surface,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  coal  deposits  available  for  working 
it.  In  mountain  and  hill  districts, 
the  abundance  of  natural  water-power 
makes  considerable  amends  for  the 
usually  inferior  fertility  of  those  re- 
gions. But  perhaps  a  greater  advan- 
tage than  all  these  is  a  maritime 
situation,  especially  when  accompanied 
with  good  natural  harbours ;  and,  next 
to  it,  great  navigable  rivers.  These 
advantages  consist  indeed  wholly  in 
saving  the  cost  of  carriage.  But  few 
who  have  not  considered  the  subject, 
have  any  adequate  notion  how  great 
an  extent  of  economical  advantage 
this  comprises;  nor,  without  having 
considered  the  influence  exercised  on 
production  by  exchanges,  and  by  what 
IB  called  the  division  of  labour,  can  it 
be  frdly  estimated.  So  important  is  it, 
that  it  often  does  more  uian  counter- 
balance sterility  of  soil,  and  almost 
every  other  natural  inferiority;  es- 
pecially in  that  early  stage  of  industry 
m  which  labour  and  science  have  not 
yet  provided  artificial  meatis  of  com- 
munication capable  of  rivalling  the 
natural.  In  the  ancient  world,  and  in  ' 
the  middle  ages,  the  most  prosperous 
communities  were  not  those  which 
had  the  largest  territory,  or  the  most 
fertile  soil,  but  rather  those  which  had 
been  forced  by  natural  sterility  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  a  convenient 
maritime  situation;  as  Athens,  Tyre, 
Marseilles,  Venice,  the  free  cities  on 
the  Baltic,  and  the  like. 
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§  3.  So  much  for  natural  advan- 
tages; the  value  of  which,  coeterU 
paribus  J  is  too  obvious  to  be  ever 
underrated.  But  experience  testifies 
that  natural  advantages  scarcely  ever 
do  for  a  communitj,  no  more  than 
fortune  and  station  do  for  an  indivi- 
dual, anjlhiiiLg  like  what  it  lies  in  their 
nature,  or  in  their  capacity,  to  do. 
^either  now  nor  in  former  ages  have 
the  nations  possessing  the  best  climate 
and  soil  been  either  the  richest  or  the 
most  powerful;  but  (in  so  far  as 
regards  the  mass  of  the  people)  eene- 
raliy  among  the  poorest,  though,  in 
the  midst  of  poverty,  probably  on  the 
whole  the  most  eiyoying.  Human  life 
in  those  countries  can  be  supported  on 
BO  little,  that  the  poor  seldom  suffer 
from  anxiety,  and  in  climates  in  which 
mere  existence  is  a  pleasure,  the 
luxury  which  they  prefer  is  that  of 
repose.  Ener^,  at  the  call  of  passion, 
they  possess  in  abundance,  but  not 
that  which  is  manifested  in  sustained 
and  persevering  labour:  and  as  they 
seldom  concern  themselves  enough 
about  remote  objects  to  establish  good 
political  institutions,  the  incentives  to 
industry  are  further  weakened  by  im- 
perfect protection  of  its  fniits.  Suc- 
cessful production,  like  most  other 
kinds  of  success,  depends  more  on  the 
qualities  of  the  human  agents,  than  on 
tne  circumstances  in  which  thej  work : 
and  it  is  difficulties,  not  facilities,  that 
nourish  bodily  and  mental  energy. 
Accordingiy  the  tribes  of  mankind 
who  have  overrun  and  conquered 
others,  and  compelled  them  to  labour 
for  their  benefit,  have  been  mostly 
reared  amidst  hardship.  They  have 
either  been  bred  in  the  forests  of 
northern  climates,  or  the  deficiency  of 
natural  hardships  has  been  supplied, 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
the  artificial  ones  of  a  rigid  military 
discipline.  From  the  time  when  the 
circumstances  of  modem  society  per- 
mitted the  discontinuance  of  that 
discipline,  the  South  has  no  longer 
produced  conquering  nations ;  military 
vigour,  as  well  as  speculative  thought 
and  industrial  energy,  have  all  had 
their  principal  seats  ill  the  less 
favoured  North. 


As  the  Mcond,  therefore,  of  tha 
causes  of  superior  productiveness,  we| 
may  rank  the  greater  energy  of  labour.; 
By  this  is  not  to  be  understood  occa- 
sional, but  regular  and  habitual  energy. 
No  one  undergoes,  without  murmur- 
ing, a  greater  amount  of  occasional 
fatigue  and  hardship,  or  has  his  bodily 
nowers,  and  such  faculties  of  mind  aa 
ne  possesses,  kept  longer  at  their 
utmost  stretch,  than  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indian;  yet  his  indolence  is 
proverbial,  whenever  he  has  a  brief 
respite  from  the  pressure  of  present 
wants.  Individuals,  or  nations,  do 
not  differ  so  much  in  the  efforts 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  make 
under  strong  immediate  incentives, 
as  in  their  capacity  of  present  ex- 
ertion for  a  distant  object,  and  in 
the  thoroughness  of  fheir  application 
to  work  on  ordinary  occasions.  Some 
amount  of  these  qualities  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  any  great  improvement 
among  mankind.  To  civilize  a  savage, 
he  must  be  inspired  with  new  wants 
and  desires,  even  if  not  of  a  very  ele- 
vated kind,  provided  that  their  gratifi- 
cation can  oe  a  motive  to  steady  and 
regular  bodily  and  mental  exertion. 
If  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  and  De* 
merara,  after  their  emancipation,  had 
contented  themselves,  as  it  was  pre- 
dicted they  would  do,  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  abandoned  all  labour 
beyond  the  little  which  in  a  tropical 
climate,  with  a  thin  population  and 
abundance  of  tho  richest  land,  is 
sufficient  to  support  existence,  they 
would  have  sunk  into  a  condition  more 
barbarous,  though  less  unhappy,  than 
their  previous  state  of  slavery.  The 
motive  which  was  most  relied  on  for 
inducing  them  to  work  was  their  love 
of  fine  clothes  and  personal  ornaments. 
No  one  will  stand  up  for  this  taste  as 
worthy  of  being  cultivated,  and  in 
most  societies  its  indulgence  tends  tc 
impoverish  rather  than  to  enrich ;  but 
in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  negroes  it 
might  have  been  the  only  incentive 
that  could  make  them  voluntarily 
undergo  systematic  labour,  and  so  ac- 
quire or  maintain  habits  of  voluntary 
industry  which  may  be  converted  to 
more  valuable  ends.  In  England,  it  is 
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not  the  desire  of  t^eAHb  that  Heeds  to 
be  tanght,  but  the  nie  <yf  wealth,  and 
appreciation  of  the  objects  of  desire 
which  wealth  cannot  purchase,  or  for 
attaining  which  it  is  not  required. 
Every  real  improvement  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English,  whether  it 
consist  in  giving  them  higher  aspira- 
tions, or  only  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
▼alue  of  their  present  objects  of  desire, 
must  necessanly  moderate  the  ardour 
of  their  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of 
,  ivealth.  There  is  no  need,  however, 
,  tliat  it  should  diminish  the  strenuous 
and  business-like  application  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  which  is  found  in  the 
best  English  workmen,  and  is  their 
most  valuable  quality. 

The  desirable  medium  is  one  which 
mankind  have  not  often  known  how  to 
hit :  when  they  labour,  to  do  it  with  all 
their  might,  and  especially  with  aU 
their  mind;  but  to  devote  to  labour, 
for  mere  pecuniary  gain,  fewer  hours 
tn  the  day,  fewer  days  in  the  year,  and 
Fewer  years  of  life. 

§  4.  The  third  element  which  de- 
'termines  the  productiveness  of  the 
labour  of  a  community,  is  the  skill  and 
knowledge  therein  existing;  whether 
it  be  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
I  labourers  themselves,  or  of  those  who 
'direct  their  labour.  No  illustration  is 
requisite  to  show  how  the  efiBcacy  of 
industry  is  promoted  by  the  manual 
dexterity  of  those  who  perform  mere 
routine  processes ;  by  the  intelligence 
of  those  engaged  in  operations  in 
which  the  mind  has  a  considerable 
part ;  and  by  the  amount  of  knowledge 
of  natural  powers  and  of  the  properties 
of  objects,  which  is  turned  to  the  pur- 
poses of  industry.  That  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  labour  of  a  people  is 
limited  by  their  knowledge  of  the  arts 
of  Ufe,  is  self-evident;  and  that  any 
progress  in  those  arts,  any  improved 
application  of  the  objects  or  powers  of 
nature  to  industrial  uses,  enables  the 
same  quantity  and  intensity  of  labour 
to  raise  a  greater  produce. 

One  principal  aepartment  of  these 
miprovements  consists  in  the  invention 
and  use  of  tools  and  machinery.  The 
mannar  in  which  theM  serve  to  in 
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creasie  production  and  to  economize 
labour,  needs  not  be  specially  detailed 
in  a  work  like  the  present:  it  will  be 
found  explained  and  exemplified,  in  a 
manner  at  once  scientific  and  popular, 
in  Mr.  Babbage's  well-known  "Eco- 
nomy of  Machinery  and  Manufac- 
tures." An  entire  chapter  of  Mr. 
Babbage's  book  is  con?posed  of  in- 
stances of  the  efficacy  of  machinery  in 
"  exerting  forces  too  grtat  for  human 
power,  and  executing  operations  too 
delicate  for  human  touch."  But  to 
find  examples  of  work  which  could  not 
be  performed  at  all  by  unassisted 
labour,  we  need  not  go  so  far.  With- 
out pumps,  worked  by  steam-engines  or 
othei'wise,  the  water  which  collects  in 
mines  could  not  in  many  situations  be 
got  rid  of  at  all,  and  the  mines,  aftei 
being  worked  to  a  little  depth,  must  be 
abandoned :  without  ships  or  boats  the 
sea  could  never  have  been  crossed; 
without  tools  of  some  sort,  trees  could 
not  be  cut  down,  nor  rocks  excavated ; 
a  plough,  or  at  least  a  hoe,  is  necessary 
to  any  tillage  of  the  ground.  Very 
simple  and  rude  instruments,  however, 
are  sufficient  to  render  literally  possible 
most  works  hitherto  executed  by  man- 
kind ;  and  subsequent  inventions  have 
chiefly  served  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
perfoi-med  in  greater  perfection,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  greatly  diminished 
quantity  of  labour:  the  labour  thus 
saved  becoming  disposable  for  other 
employment. 

The  use  of  machinery  is  far  from 
being  the  only  mode  m  which  the 
effects  of  knowledge  in  aiding  produc- 
tion are  exemplified.  In  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  machinery  is  only 
now  beginning  to  show  that  it  can  dc 
anything  of  importance,  beyond  the 
invention  and  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  plough  and  a  few  other 
simple  instruments.  The  greatest  agri- 
cultural inventions  have  consisted  in 
the  direct  application  of  more  judicious 
processes  to  the  laiid  itself^  and  to  the 
plants  growing  on  it :  such  as  rotation 
of  crops,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  land  uncultivated  for  one 
season  in  every  two  or  three ;  improved 
manures,  to  I'enovate  its  fertility  when 
exhausted  by  cropping ;  ploughmg  aA(l 
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draining  the  sabeoil  as  well  as  the 
smiaoe ;  conversiou  of  bogs  and  marshes 
into  cultivable  land;  such  mod^  of 
pruning,  and  of  training  and  propping 
up  plants  and  trees,  as  experience  has 
sbown  to  deserve  the  preference;  in  the 
case  of  the  more  expensive  cultures, 
planting  the  roots  or  seeds  further 
apurt^  and  more  completely  pulyerizing 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed,  &c. 
In  nuuiufactures  and  commerce,  some 
of  the  most  important  improvements 
consist  in  economizing  time ;  in  making 
the  return  follow  more  speedily  upon 
the  labour  and  outlay.  There  are 
others  of  which  the  advantage  consists 
in  economy  of  material. 

§  5.  Bat  the  effects  of  the  in- 
creased knowledge  of  a  conmiunity  in 
increasing  its  wealth,  need  the  less 
illustration  as  they  have  become 
familiar  to  the  most  uneducated,  irom 
such  conspicucms  instances  as  railways 
and  steam-ships.  A  thing  not  yet  so 
'well  understood  and  recognised,  is  the 
jeconomical  value  of  the  general  difiii- 
jsion  of  intelligence  among  the  people. 
The  number  of  persons  fitted  to  direct 
and  superintend  any  industrial  enter- 
prise, or  even  to  execute  any  process 
which  cannot  be  reduced  almost  to  an 
aifair  of  memory  and  routine,  is  always 
far  short  of  the  demand ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  enormous  difference  between 
the  salaries  paid  to  such  persons,  and 
the  wages  of  ordinary  labour.  The 
deficiency  of  practical  good  sense, 
which  renders  the  majority  of  the  la- 
bouring class  such  bad  calculatoi-s — 
which  makes,  for  instance,  their  do- 
mestic economy  so  improvident,  lax, 
and  irregular — ^must  disqualify  them 
for  any  bat  a  low  grade  of  intelligent 
labour,  and  render  their  industry  far 
less  productive  than  with  equal  energy 
it  otherwise  might  be.  The  impor- 
tance, even  in  .^his  limited  aspect  of 
popular  education,  is  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  politicians,  especially 
in  England;  since  competent  observers, 
accustomed  to  employ  labourers  of 
various  nations,  testify  that  in  the 
workmen  of  other  countries  they  often 
ibid  great  intelligence  wholly  apart 
from  instructioii,  but  that  if  an  English 


labourer  is  anything  but  a  hewer  ol 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  he  is 
indebted  for  it  to  education,  which  in 
his  case  is  almost  always  self-education. 
Mr.  Escher,  of  Zurich,  (an  engineef 
and  cotton  manufacturer  employing 
nearly  two  thousand  working  men  of 
many  different  nations,]  in  his  evidence 
annexed  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Oommissionei-s,  in  1840,  on  the 
training  of  pauper  children,-  gives  a 
character  of  Lnglish  as  contni-ited 
with  Continental  workmen,  which  all 
persons  of  similar  experience  will,  I 
believe,  confirm. 

"  The  Italians'  quickness  of  percep 
tion  is  shown  in  rapidly  comprehending 
any  new  descriptions  of  labour  put  into 
their  hands,  in  a  power  of  quickly  com- 
prehending the  meaning  of  their  em- 
ployer, of  adapting  themselves  to  nevr 
circumstances,  much  beyond  what  any 
other  classes  have.  The  French  work 
men  have  the  like  natural  characteris- 
tics, only  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree. 
The  English,  Swiss,  German,  and 
Dutch  workmen,  we  find,  have  all  much 
slower  natural  comprehension.  As 
workmen  o?i2^,  the  preference  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  English ;  because, 
as  we  find  them,  they  are  all  trained 
to  special  branches,  on  which  they  have 
had  comparatively  superior  training, 
and  have  concentrated  all  their 
thoughts.  As  men  of  business  or  of 
general  usefulness,  and  as  men  with 
whom  an  employer  would  best  like  to 
be  surrounded,  I  should,  however,  deci- 
dedly prefer  the  Saxons  and  the  Swiss, 
but  more  especially  the  Saxons,  be- 
caoae  they  have  had  a  very  careful  gen- 
eral education,  which  has  extended 
their  capacities  beyond  any  special 
employment,  and  rendered  them  fit  to 
take  up,  after  a  short  preparatiou,  any 
employment  to  which  they  may  be 
called.  If  I  have  an  English  work- 
man engaged  in  the  erection  of  a 
steam-engine,  he  will  understand  that, 
and  nothing  else;  and  for  other  cir- 
cumstances or  other  branches  of  me- 
chanics, however  closely  allied,  he  will 
be  comparatively  helpless  to  adapt  him- 
self to  all  the  circumstances  that  may 
arise,  to  make  arrangements  for  tl-.em, 
and  give  sound  »dvice  or  write  cieai 
V  2 
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statementR  and   letters   on    his 
in   the    various   related 
mechanics.*' 

On  the  connexion  between  mental 
cultivation  and  moral  trustworthiness 
in  the  labouring  class,  the  same  wit- 
ness says,  "  The  better  educated  work- 
men, we  find,  are  distinguished  by 
superior  moral  habits  in  every  respect. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  entirely  so- 
ber ;  they  are  discreet  in  their  enjoy- 
ments, which  are  of  a  more  rational 
and  refined  kind;  they  have  a  taste 
for  much  better  society,  which  they 
approach  respectfully,  and  consequently 
find  much  readier  admittance  to  it; 
they  cultivate  music ;  they  read ;  they 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  scenery,  and 
make  parties  for  excursions  in  the 
country;  they  are  economical,  and 
their  economy  extends  beyond  their 
own  purse  to  the  stock  of  their  master ; 
they  are,  consequently,  honest  and 
trustworthy."  Aiid  in  answer  to  a 
question  respecting  the  English  work- 
men, "  Whilst  in  respect  to  the  work 
to  which  they  have  been  specially 
h-ained  they  are  the  most  skilful,  they 
are  in  conduct  the  most  disorderly,  de- 
bauched, and  unruly,  and  least  respect- 
able and  trustworthy  of  any  nation 
whatsoever  whom  we  have  employed  ; 
and  in  saying  this,  I  express  the  expe- 
rience of  every  manufacturer  on  the 
Continent  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  and 
especially  of  the  English  manufactu- 
rers, who  make  the  loudest  complaints. 
These  characteristics  of  depravity  do 
not  apply  to  the  English  workmen  who 
have  received  an  education,  but  attach 
to  the  others  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  in  want  of  it.  When  the  un- 
educated English  workmen  are  re- 
leased from  the  bonds  of  iron  discipline 
in  which  they  have  been  restrained  by 
their  employers  in  England,  and  are 
treated  with  the  urbanity  and  friendly 
feeling  which  the  more  educated  work- 
men on  the  Continent  expect  and  re- 
ceive from  their  employers,  they,  the 
English  workmen,  completely  lose  their 
balance :  they  do  not  imderstund  their 
position,  and  after  a  certain  time  be- 
come totally  unmanageable  and  use- 
less."*   Ttos  result  of  observation  is 

•  The  whole  evidence  of  this  intelliRent 
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borne  out  by  experience  in  England 
itself.  As  soon  as  any  idea  of  equal- 
ity enters  the  mind  of  an  uneducated 
English  working  man,  his  head  is 
turned  by  it.  When  he  ceases  to  bo 
servile,  he  becomes  insolent. 

The  moral  qualities  of  the  labourers] 
are  fully  as  important  to  the  efficiencji 
and  worth  of  their  labour,  as  the  in- 
tellectual. Independently  of  the  effects- 
of  intemperance  upon  their  bodily  and 
mental  faculties,  and  of  flighty  un- 
steady habits  upon  the  energy  and  con- 
tinuity of  their  work  (points  so  easily 
understood  as  not  to  require  being  in- 
sisted upon),  it  is  well  worthy  of  medi- 
tation, now  much  of  the  aggregate 
effect  of  their  labour  depends  on  their 
trustworthiness.  All  the  labour  now 
expended  in  watching  that  they  fulfil 
their  engagement,  or  in  verifying  that 
they  have  fulfilled  it,  is  so  much  with- 
drawn from  the  real  business  of  pro- 
duction, to  be  devoted  to  a  subsidiaiy 
function  rendered  needful  not  by  the 
necessity  of  things,  but  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  men.  Nor  are  the  greatest 
outward  precautions  more  than  veiy 
imperfectly  efficacious,  where,  as  is  now 
almost  invariably  the  case  with  hired 
labourers,  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
vigilance  is  an  opportunity  eagerly 
seized  for  eluding  performance  of  their 
contract.  The  advantage  to  mankind 
of  being  able  to  trust  one  another,  pen- 
etrates into  every  crevice  and  cranny 
of  human  life  :  tne  economical  is  per- 
haps the  smallest  part  of  it,  yet  even 
this  is  incalculable.  To  consider  only 
the  most  obvious  part  of  the  waste  of 
wealth  occasioned  to  society  by  human 
improbity ;  there  is  in  all  rich  commu- 
nities a  predatory  population,  who  live 
by  pillaging  or  over-reaching  other 
people;  their  numbers  cannot  be 
authentically  ascertained,  but  on  the 
lowest  estimate,  in  a  country  like 
England,  it  is  very  large.  The  sup- 
port  of  these  persons  is  a  direct  bur- 
then on  the  national  industry.  The 
police,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  pun- 
ishment, and  of  criminal  and  partly  of 

and  experienced  employer  of  labour  is  do- 
serving  of  attention;  as  well  as  much  te«ti> 
mony  on  similar  points  by  other  ^ 
contained  iu  tlie  same  volume. 
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dvil  justice,  are  a  second  burthen  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  first.  The  ex- 
orbitantly-paid profession  of  lawyers, 
80  far  as  their  work  is  not  created  b^ 
defects  in  the  law  of  their  own  contn- 
ving,  are  required  and  supported  prin- 
cipally by  the  dishonesty  of  mankind. 
As  the  standard  of  integrity  in  a  com- 
munity rises  higher,  all  these  expenses 
become  less.  But  this  positive  saving 
would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  im- 
mense increase  in  the  produce  of  all 
kinds  of  labour,  and  saving  of  time  and 
expenditure,  which  would  be  obtained 
if  the  labourers  honestly  performed 
what  they  undertake ;  and  by  the  in- 
creased spirit,  the  feeling  of  power 
and  confidence,  with  which  works  of 
all  sorts  would  be  planned  and  carried 
on  by  those  who  felt  that  all  whoso  aid 
was  required  would  do  their  part  faith- 
fiilly  according  to  their  contracts.  Con- 
joint action  is  possible  just  in  propor- 
tion as  human  beings  can  rely  on  each 
other.  There  are  countries  in  Europe, 
of  first-rate  industrial  capabilities, 
where  the  most  serious  impediment  to 
conducting  business  concerns  on  a 
large  scale,  is  the  rarity  of  persons  who 
are  supposed  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money.  There  are  nations  whose 
commodities  are  looked  shily  upon  by 
merchants,  because  they  cannot  depend 
on  finding  the  quality  of  the  article 
conformable  to  that  of  the  sample. 
Such  short-sighted  frauds  are  far  from 
unexampled  in  English  exports.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  "  devil's  dust  :*'  and 
among  other  instances  given  by  Mr. 
Babbage,  is  one  in  which  a  branch  of 
export  trade  was  for  a  long  time  ac- 
tually stopped  by  the  forgeries  and 
frauds  which  had  occurred  in  it.  On 
the  other  hand  the  substantial  advan- 
tage derived  in  business  transactions 
from  proved  trustworthiness,  is  not  less 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  same 
work.  "  At  one  of  our  largest  towns, 
sales  and  purchases  on  a^  very  exten- 
sive scale  are  made  daily  in  the  course 
of  business  without  any  of  the  parties 
ever  exchanging  a  written  document." 
Spread  over  a  year's  transactions,  how 
great  a  return,  in  saving  of  time, 
trouble,  and  ei^nse,  is  raought  in  to 


the  producers  and  dealers  of  such  a 
town  from  their  own  integrity.  "  The 
influence  of  established  character  in 
producing  confidence  operated  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  at  the  time  ol 
the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures 
from  the  Continent  during  the  last 
war.  One  of  our  largest  establish- 
ments had  been  in  the  nabit  of  doing 
extensive  business  with  a  house  in  the 
centre  of  Germany :  but  on  the  closing 
of  the  Continental  poi-ts  ac^ainst  our 
manufactures,  heavy  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  all  those  wno  contravened 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  The 
English  manufacturer  continued,  never- 
theless, to  receive  orders,  with  direc- 
tions how  to  consign  them,  and  appoint- 
ments for  the  time  and  mode  ot  pay- 
ment, in  letters,  the  handwriting  of 
which  was  known  to  him,  but  which 
were  never  signed  except  by  the 
Christian  name  of  one  of  the  firm,  and 
even  in  some  instances  they  were 
without  any  signature  at  all.  These 
orders  were  executed,  and  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  the  least  irregularity 
in  the  payments."* 

*  Some  minor  instances  noticed  by  Mr. 
Babbage  may  be  cited  in  further  illustration 
of  the  waste  occasioned  to  society  through 
the  inability  of  its  members  tft  trust  one 
another. 

*'  The  cost  to  the  purchaser  is  the  price  he 
pays  for  any  article,  added  to  the  cost  of 
verifying  the  fact  of  its  having  that  degree 
of  goodness  for  which  he  contracts.  In  some 
cases,  the  goodness  of  the  article  is  evident 
on  mere  inspection ;  and  in  those  cases  there 
is  not  much  difference  of  price  at  different 
shops.  The  goodness  of  loaf  sugar,  for  in- 
stance, oan  be  discerned  almost  at  a  glance ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  price  is  so 
uniform,  and  the  profit  upon  it  so  small,  that 
no  grocer  is  at  all  anxious  to  sell  it ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  tea,  of  which  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  Judge,  and  which  can  be 
adulterated  by  mixture  so  as  to  deceive  the 
skill  even  of  a  practised  eye,  has  a  great 
variety  of  different  prices,  and  is  that  article 
which  every  grocer  is  most  anxious  to  sell  to 
his  customers.  The  difficulty  and  expense 
of  verification  are  in  some  instances  so  great 
as  to  Justify  the  deviation  from  well-estab- 
lished principles.  Thus  it  is  a  general  maxim 
that  Government  can  purchase  any  article 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  they 
can  manufacture  it  themselves.  But  it  has^ 
nevertheless,  been  considered  more  econo* 
mical  to  build  extensive  flour-mills  (such  as 
those  at  Deptford),  and  to  grind  their  own 
com,  than  to  verify  each  sack  of  purciiased 
floor,  and  to  employ  persons  in  devising  me* 
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§  6.  Among  the  eecondary  causes 
orliich  determine  the  productiveness  of 
productive  agents,  the  most  important 
is  Security.  By  security  I  mean  the 
oompleteness  of  the  protection  which 
society  affords  to  its  members.  This 
consists  of  protection  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  protection  against  me  go- 
vernment. The  latter  is  the  more 
important.  Where  a  person  known  to 
possess  anything  worth  taking  away, 
can  expect  nothing  but  to  have  it  torn 
from  him,  with  every  circumstance  of 
tyrannical  violence,  by  the  agents  of  a 
rapacious  government,  it  is  not  likely 
/hat  many  will  exert  themselves  to 
produce  much  more  than  necessaries. 
This  is  the  acknowledged  explanation 
of  the  poverty  of  many  fertile  tracts  of 
Asia,  which  were  once  prosperous  and 
populous.  From  this  to  the  degree  of 
security  enjoyed  in  the  best  governed 

thods  of  detecting  the  new  modes  of  adulte* 
ration  which  might  be  continually  resorted 
to."  A  similar  want  of  confidence  might 
ieprlve  a  nation,  such  as  the  United  States,  of 
a  large  export  trade  in  flour. 

Again :  *'  Some  years  since,  a  mode  of  pre- 
paring old  clover  and  trefoil  seeds  by  a  pro- 
cess called  doctorinff  became  so  prevalent  as 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  appeared  in  evidence  before  a 
Committee,  that  the  old  peed  of  the  white 
clover  was  doctored  by  first  wetting  it  slightly, 
and  then  drying  it  by  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur ;  and  that  the  i^d  clover  seed  had  its 
colour  improved  by  shaking  it  in  a  sack  with 
&  small  quantity  of  indigo  :  but  this  being 
detected  after  a  time,  the  docfort  then  used 
a  preparation  of  logwood,  fined  by  a  little 
copperas,  and  sometimes  by  verdigris ;  thus 
at  once  improving  the  appearance  of  the  old 
seed,  and  diminishing,  if  not  destroying,  its 
vegetative  power,  already  enfeebled  by  age. 
Supposing  no  injury  had  resulted  to  good 
seed  so  prepared,  it  was  proved  that,  from 
the  improved  appearance,  the  market  price 
would  be  enhanced  by  this  process  from  five 
to  twenty-five  thillings  a  hundred- weight. 
But  the  greatest  evil  arose  from  the  circum- 
bcance  of  these  processes  rendering  old  and 
worthless  seed  equal  in  appeai«nce  to  the 
best.  One  witness  had  tried  some  doctored 
seed,  awd  found  that  not  above  one  grain  in 
a  hundred  grew,  and  that  those  which  did 
vegetate  died  away  afterwards:  whilst  about 
eightj  or  ninety  per  cent  of  good  seed  usually 
graws.  The  seed  so  treated  was  sold  to 
retail  dealers  in  the  country,  who  of  course 
endeavoured  to  purchase  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  and  fh)m  them  it  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  farmers,  neither  of  these  classes  being  ca> 
pable  of  distinguishing  the  fraudulent  from 
the  genuine  seed.  Many  cultivatore  in  conse- 
f veuce  iliminiBhed  their  consumytioa  of  the 


parts  of  Europe,  there  are  numeroni 
gradations.  In  many  provinces  of 
France,  before  the  Eevolution,  a  vicious 
system  of  taxation  on  the  land,  and 
still  more  the  absence  of  redress  against 
the  arbitrary  exactions  which  were 
made  under  colour  of  the  taxes,  ren- 
dered it  the  interest  of  every  cultivator 
to  appear  poor,  and  therefore  to  culti- 
vate badly.  The  only  insecurity  which 
is  altogether  paralyzing  to  the  active 
energies  of  producer!^  is  that  arising 
from  the  government,  or  from  persons 
invested  with  its  authority.  Against 
all  other  depredators  there  is  a  hope  of 
defending  oneself.  Greece  and  the 
Greek  colonies  in  the  ancient  world, 
Flanders  and  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  no  means  enjoyed  what  any  one 
with  modem  ideas  would  call  security : 
the  state  of  society  was  most  unsettlud 
and   turbulent;   person   and  property 

articles,  and  others  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
higher  price  to  those  who  had  skill  to  distin- 
guish the  mixed  seed,  and  who  had  integrity 
and  character  to  prevent  them  from  dealing 
in  it." 

The  same  writer  states  that  Irish  flax, 
though  in  natural  quality  inferior  to  none, 
!<cll.«,  or  did  lately  sell,  in  the  market  at  a 
penny  to  twopence  per  pound  less  than 
foreign  or  British  flax ;  part  of  the  difference 
arising  from  negligence  in  its  preparation, 
but  part  from  the  cause  mentioned  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Corry,  many  years  Secretary 
to  the  Irish  Linen  Board:  "  The  owners  of 
the  flax,  who  are  almost  always  people  in  the 
lower  classes  of  life,  believe  that  they  can 
best  advance  their  own.lnterests  by  imposing 
on  the  buyers.  Flax  being  sold  by  weight, 
various  expedients  are  used  to  increase  it ; 
and  every  expedient  is  injurious,  particularly 
the  damping  of  it ;  A  very  common  practice, 
which  makes  the  flax  afterwards  heat.  The 
inside  of  every  bundle  (and  the  bundles  all 
vary  in  bulk)  is  ofteti  fUU  of  pebbles,  or  dirt 
of  various  kinds,  to  increase  the  weight.  In 
this  state  it  ia  purchased  and  exported  to 
Great  Britain." 

It  was  given  in  eridence  before  a  C.-nn- 
ittittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
lace  trade  at  Nottingham  had  greatly  Ikilen 
off,  from  the  making  of  fraudulent  and  bad 
articles :  that  "  a  kind  of  lace  called  tingle- 
pre»$  wai  manufactured,"  (I  still  quote  Mr. 
Babbage)  ''which,  although  good  to  the  eye, 
became  nearly  spoiled  in  washing  by  the 
slipping  of  the  threads ;  that  not  one  person 
in  a  thousand  could  distinguish  the  difference 
between  sing^e-prest  and  double-press  lace; 
that  eyen  workmen  and  manuCacturers  were 
obliged  to  employ  amagnifying-glassfor  that 
purpose;  and  that  in  ajiother  similar  article, 
called  warp44fci^,  such  aid  Iras  esscrttiaL." 
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were  exposed  to  a  thousand  danger*. 
But  they  were  free  countries;  they 
were  in  general  neither  Rcbitrarily  op- 
pressed, nor  sjBtematicallj  plundered 
by  their  governments.  Against  other 
enemies  the  individual  energy  which 
their  institutions  called  forth,  enabled 
them  to  make  successful  resistance: 
their  labour,  therefore,  was  eminently 
productive,  and  their  riches,  while  they 
remained  free,  wero  constantly  on  the 
increase.  The  Boman  despotism,  put- 
ting an  end  to  wars  and  internal  con- 
flicts throughout  the  empire,  relieved 
the  subject  population  from  much  of 
the  former  insecurity :  but  because  it 
left  them  under  the  grinding  yoke  of 
its  own  rapacity,  thev  became  ener- 
vated and  impoverished,  until  they 
were  an  easy  prey  to  barbarous  but 
free  invaders.  They  would  neither 
fight  nor  labour,  because  they  were  no 
longer  suffered  to  enjoy  that  for  which 
they  fought  and  laboured. 

Much  of  the  security  of  person  and 
'property  in  modem  nations  is  the  effect 
lof  manners  and  opinion  rather  than  of 
uaw.  There  are,  or  lately  were,  coun- 
'  tries  in  Europe  where  the  monarch 
was  nominally  absolute,  but  where, 
&om  the  restraints  imposed  by  estab- 
lished usage,  no  subject  felt  practically 
in  the  smallest  danger  of  having  his 
possessions  arbitrarily  seized  or  a  con- 
tribution levied  on  them  by  the  govern- 
ment. There  must,  however,  be  in 
such  governments  much  petty  plunder 
and  other  tyranny  by  subordinate 
a^nts,  for  which  redress  is  not  ob- 
tained, owing  to  the  want  of  puUicity 
which  is  the  ordinary  character  of 
absolute  governments.  In  f^gland  the 
people  ai-e  tolerably  well  protected,  both 
oy  mstitutions  and  manners,  against 
IM  agents  of  government ;  but,  for  the 


security  they  enjoy  agamst  other  evil- 
doers, they  are  very  little  indebted  to 
their  institutions.  The  laws  cannot  be 
said  to  afford  protection  to  property, 
when  they  afford  it  only  at  such  a  cost 
as  renders  submission  to  injury  in 
general  the  better  calculation.  The 
security  of  property  in  England  is 
owin^  (except  as  regards  open  violence) 
to  opinion,  and  the  fear  of  exposure, 
much  more  than  to  the  direct  operation 
of  the  law  And  the  courts  of  justice. 

Independently  of  all  imperfection  in 
the  bulwarks  which  society  purposely 
throws  round  what  it  recognises  as 
property,  there  are  various  other  modes 
m  which  defective  institutions  impede 
the  employment  of  the  productive  re- 
sources w  a  country  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. We  shall  have  occasion  for 
noticing  many  of  these  in  the  progress 
of  our  subject.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
remark,  that  the  efficiency  of  industry 
may  be  expected  to  be  great,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fruits  of  industij  are 
insured  to  the  person  exerting  it :  and 
that  all  social  an-angeroents  are  con- 
ducive to  useful  exertion,  according  as 
they  provide  that  the  reward  of  every 
one  for  his  labour  shall  be  proportioned 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  benefit  which 
it  produces.  All  laws  or  usages  which 
favour  one  class  or  sort  of  persons  to 
the  disadvantage  of  others;  which 
chain  up  the  efforts  of  any  part  of  the 
community  in  pursuit  oi  their  own 
good,  or  stand  between  those  efforts 
and  their  natural  fruits— are  (indepen- 
dently of  all  other  grounds  of  condem- 
nation) violations  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  economical  policy ;  tend- 
ing to  make  the  aggregate  productive 
powers  of  the  community  produetite 
in  a  less  degree  than  thoy  would  other- 
wise be. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF   CO-OPBRATIOX,    OB   THB   COHBTNATI<>V  OP   LABOUR. 

I  1.    Ih  the  enomeratioD    of  the  .  one  untouched,  which,  becavee  ef  Hb 

circumstances  which  promote  the  pro-    importance,  and  oJi  the  man/  topics  of 
diictiwBess  of  labour,  we    have  le£b  |  discussion  whit  h  it  involves,  requires 
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•to  be  treated  apart.  This  is,  co-opera- 
tion, or  the  combined  action  of  nmnDers. 
Of  this  great  aid  to  production,  a 
single  department,  known  by  the  name 
of  Division  of  Labour,  has  engaged  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  political 
economists;  most  deservedly  indeed, 
but  to  the  exclusion  of  other  cases  and 
exemplifications  of  the  same  compre- 
hensive law.  Mr.  Wakefield  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  point  out,  that  a 
part  of  the  subject  had,  with  injurious 
effect,  been  mistaken  for  the  whole; 
that  a  more  fundamental  principle  lies 
beneath  that  of  the  division  of  labour, 
,  and  comprehends  it. 

Co-operation,  he  observes,*  is  "of 
two  distinct  kinds:  first,  such  co- 
operation as  takes  place  when  several 
persons  help  each  other  in  the  same  em- 
ployment ;  secondly,  such  co-operation 
as  takes  place  when  several  persons 
.help  each  other  in  different  employ- 
'  ments.  ITiese  may  be  termed  Simple 
Co-operation  and  Complex  Co-operation . 
"  The  advantage  of  simple  co-opera- 
tion is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  two 
greyhounds  running  together,  which, 
it  is  said,  will  kill  more  hares  than  four 
greyhoimds  running  separately.  In 
a  vast  nupiber  of  simple  operations 
performed  by  human  exertion,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  two  men  working 
together  will  do  more  than  four,  or 
four  times  four  men,  each  of  whom 
should  work  alone.  In  the  lifting  of 
heavy  weights,  for  example,  in  the 
felling  of  trees,  in  the  sawing  of  timber, 
in  the  gathering  of  much  hay  or  com 
during  a  short  period  of  line  weather, 
in  draining  a  large  extent  of  land 
during  the  short  season  when  such  a 
work  may  be  properly  conducted,  in 
the  pulling  of  ropes  on  board  ship,  in 
the  rowing  of  large  boats,  in  some 
mining  operations,  in  the  erection  of  a 
scaffolding  for  building,  and  in  the 
breaking  of  stones  for  the  repair  of  a 
road,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  road 
shall  always  be  kept  in  good  order ;  in 
all  these  simple  operations,  and  thou- 
sands more,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  many  persons  should  work  to- 
gether, at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 


•  Note  to  Wakefield's  edition  of  Adam 
Smith,  vol.  i.  x>.  26. 
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place,  and  in  the  same  way.  The 
savages  of  New  Holland  never  help 
each  other,  even  in  the  most  simple 
operations;  and  their  condition  is 
hardly  superior,  in  some  respects  it 
is  inferior,  to  that  of  the  wild  animals 
which  they  now  and  then  catch.  Let 
any  one  imagine  that  the  labourers  of 
England  should  suddenly  desist  from 
helping  each  other  in  simple  employ- 
ments, and  he  will  see  at  once  the 
prodigious  advantages  of  simple  co- 
operation. In  a  countless  number  of 
employments,  the  produce  of  labour  is, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  in  proportion  to 
such  mutual  assistance  amongst  the 
workmen.  This  is  the  first  step  in, 
social  improvement.**  The  second  is, 
when  "  one  body  of  men  having  com- 
bined their  labour  to  raise  more  food 
than  they  require,  another^  body  of 
men  are  induced  to  combine  their 
labour  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
more  clothes  than  they  require,  and 
with  those  clothes  buying  the  surplus 
food  of  the  other  body  of  labourers ; 
while,  if  both  bodies  together  have 
produced  more  food  and  clothes  than 
they  both  require,  both  bodies  obtain, 
by  means  of  exchange,  a  proper 
capital  for  setting  more  labourers  to 
work  in  their  respective  occupations.*' 
To  simple  co-operation  is  thus  super- 
added what  Mr.  Wakefield  tenns 
Complex  Co-operation.  The  one  is 
the  combination  of  several  labourers 
to  help  each  other  in  the  same  set  of 
operations ;  the  other  is  the  combina- 
tion of  several  labourers  to  help  one 
another  by  a  division  of  operations.  ^ 

There  is  "  an  important  distinction 
between  simple  and  complex  co-opera- 
tion. Of  the  former,  one  is  always 
conscious  at  the  time  of  practising  it : 
it  is  obvious  to  the  most  ignorant  and 
vulgar  eye.  Of  the  latter,  but  a  ver^  few 
of  the  vast  numbers  who  practise  it  are 
in  any  degree  conscious.  The  cause  of 
this  distinction  is  easily  seen.  When 
several  men  are  emplojred  in  lifting 
the  same  weight,  or  pulling  the  same 
rope,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  place,  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  they  co-operate  with  each 
other;  the  fact  is  impressed  on  the 
mind  by  the  mere  sense  of  sight;  but 
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when  several  men,  or  bodies  of  men, 
are  employed  at  different  times  and 
places,  and  in  different  pursuits,  their 
co-operation  with  each  other,  though 
it  may  be  quite  as  certain,  is  not  so 
readily  perceived  as  in  the  other  case  : 
in  order  to  perceive  it,  a  complex  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  is  requirea." 

In  the  present  state  of  society  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  sheep  is  the 
occupation  of  one  set  of  people,  dress- 
ing the  wool  to  prepare  it  for  the 
spinner  is  that  of  another,  spinning  it 
into  thread  of  a  third,  weaving  the 
thread  into  broadcloth  of  a  fourth, 
dyeing  the  cloth  of  a  fifth,  making  it 
into  a  coat  of  a  sixth,  without  counting 
the  multitude  of  carriers,  merchants, 
&ctors,  and  retailers  put  in  requisition 
at  the  successive  sta^s  of  this  progress. 
All  these  persons,  without  knowledge  of 
one  another  or  previous  understanmng, 
co-operate  in  the  production  of  the 
ultimate  result,  a  coat.  Bat  these  are 
.far  fix)m  being  all  who  co-operate  in  it ; 
for  each  of  these  persons  requires  food, 
and  many  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion, and  unless  he  could  have  relied 
that  other  people  would  produce  these 
for  him,  he  could  not  havv*)  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  one  step  in  the  succes- 
sion of  operations  which  produces  one 
single  commodity,  a  coat.  Eveiy 
person  who  took  part  in  pitxlucing 
food  or  erecting  houses  for  this  series 
of  producers,  has,  however  uncon- 
sciously on  his  part,  combined  his 
labour  with  theirs.  It  is  by  a  real, 
though  unexpressed,  concert,  "that 
the  body  who  raise  more  food  than 
they  want,  can  exchange  with  the 
body  who  raise  more  clothes  than  they 
want ;  and  if  the  two  bodies  were  sepa^ 
rated,  either  by  distance  or  disincli- 
nation— ^unless  the  two  bodies  should 
TirtuiCOy  form  themselves  into  one,  for 
the  common  object  of  raisin?  enough 
food  and  clothes  for  the  whole — they 
could  not  divide  into  two  distinct  parts 
the  whole  operation  of  producing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  and  clothes." 

§  2.  The  influence  exercised  on 
production  by  the  separation  of  em- 
ployments, is  more  fundamental  than, 
Gram  the  mode  in  which  the  Bultject  is 


usually  treated,  a  reader  might  be  in* 
duced  to  suppose,  it  is  not  merely 
that  when  the  production  of  different 
things  becomes  the  sole  or  principal 
occupation  of  different  persons,  a  much 
^ater  quantity  of  each  kind  of  article 
18  produced.  The  truth  is  much  be-  • 
yond  this.  Without  some  separation 
of  employments,  very  few  things  would 
be  produced  at  all. 

Suppose  a  set  of  persons,  or  a 
number  of  families,  all  employed 
precisely  in  the  same  manner;  each 
family  settled  on  a  piece  of  its  own 
land,  on  which  it  grows  by  its  labour 
the  food  required  for  ita  own  suste- 
nance, and  as  there  are  no  persons  to 
buy  any  surplus  produce  where  all  are 
producers,  each  family  has  to  produce 
within  itself  whatever  other  articles 
it  consumes.  In  such  circumstances, 
if  the  soil  was  tolerably  fertile,  and 
population  did  not  tread  too  closely  on 
the  heels  of  subsistence,  there  would 
be,  no  doubt,  some  kind  of  domestic 
manufactures ;  clothing  for  the  fiunily 
might  perhaps  be  spun  and  woven 
within  It,  by  the  labour  probably  of  the 
women  (a  first  step  in  th'e  separation 
of  employments) ;  and  a  dwelling  of 
some  sort  would  be  erected  and  kept 
in  repair  by  their  united  labour.  But 
beyond  simple  food  (precarious,  too, 
from  the  variations  of  the  seasons), 
coarse  clothing,  and  very  imperfect 
lodging,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
that  the  family  should  produce  any- 
thing more.  They  would,  in  general, 
require  their  utmost  exertions  to  ac- 
complish so  much.  Their  power  even 
of  extracting  food  from  the  soil  would 
be  kept  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
quality  of  their  tools,  which  would 
necessarily  be  of  the  most  wretched 
description.  To  do  almost  anything 
in  the  way  of  producing  for  themselves 
articles  of  convenience  or  luxurjr,  would 
require  too  much  time,  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  presence  in  a  different 
place.  Very  few  kinds  of  industry, 
therefore,  would  exist ;  and  that  which 
did  exist,  namely  the  production  of 
necessaries,  would  be  extremely  in- 
efficient, not  solely  from  imperfect 
implements,  but  because,  when  the 
ground  and  the  domestic  industry  fed 
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by  it  had  been  made  to  supply  the 
necessaries  of  a  single  family  in  tole- 
rable abundance,  there  would  be  little 
motive,  while  the  numbers  of  the 
family  remained  the  same,  to  make 
either  the  land  or  the  labom*  produce 
more. 

But  suppose  an  event  to  occur,  which 
would  amount  to  a  revolution  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  little  settlement. 
Supi^se  that  a  company  of  artificers, 
provided  with  tools,  and  with  food 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  for  a  year, 
arrive  in  the  countrj  and  establish 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  popu- 
lation. These  new  settleru  occupy 
themselves  in  producing  articles  of  use 
or  ornament  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a 
simple  people ;  and  before  their  food  in 
exhausted  they  have  produced  these  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  are  ready 
to  exchange  them  for  more  food.  The 
economical  position  of  the  landed  popu- 
lation is  now  most  materially  altered. 
They  have  an  opportunity  given  them 
of  acquiring  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Things  which,  while  they  depended 
solely  on  their  own  labour,  they  never 
could  have  obtained,  because  they 
could  not  have  produced,  are  now  ac- 
cessible to  them  if  the^  can  succeed 
in  producing  an  additional  quantity 
of  food  and  necessaries.  They  are 
thus  incited  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  industry.  Among 
the  conveniences  for  the  first  time 
made  accessible  to  them,  better  tools 
are  probably  one ;  and  apart  from  this, 
the^  have  a  motive  to  labour  more 
assiduously,  and  to  adopt  contrivances 
for  making  their  labour  more  effectual. 
By  these  means  they  will  generally 
succeed  in  compelling  their  land  to 
produce,  not  only  food  for  themselves, 
bnt  a  sui-plns  for  the  new  comers, 
wherewith  to  buy  from  them  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry.  The  new 
settlers  constitute  what  is  called  a 
market  for  surplus  agricultural  ^  pro- 
duce: and  their  arrival  has  enriched 
the  settlement  not  only  by  the  manu- 
factured articles  which  they  produce, 
but  by  the  food  which  would  not  have 
been  produced  unless  they  had  been 
there  to  consume  it. 

There  it  no  inconsistency  between 
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this  doctrine,  and  the  proposition  wfl 
before  maintained,  that  a  market  for 
commodities  does  not  constitute  em- 
ployment for  labour.*  The  labour  of 
the  agriculturists  was  already  pro* 
vided  with  employment ;  they  are  not 
indebted  to  the  demand  of  the  new 
comers  for  being  able  to  maintain 
themselves.  What  that  demand  does 
for  them  is,  to  call  their  labour  into 
increased  vigour  and  efficiency ;  to 
stimulate  them,  by  new  motives,  to 
new  exertions.  Meither  do  the  new 
comers   owe    their  maintenance   and 


employment  to  the  demand  of  the  agri- 
culturists :  with  a  year's  subsistence  in 
store,  they  could  have  settled  side  by 
side  with  the  former  inhabitants,  and 
produced  a  similar  scanty  stock  of 
food  and  necessaries.  Nevertheless,  we 
see  of  what  supreme  importance  to  the 

Sroductiveness  of  tiiie  labour  of  pro- 
ucers,  is  the  existence  of  other  pro- 
ducers within  reach,  employed  in  a 
different  kind  of  industry.  The  power 
of  exchanging  the  products  of  one  kind 
of  labour  for  those  of  another,  is  a 
condition,  but  for  which,  there  would 
almost  always  be  a  smaller  quantity  of 
labour  altogether.  When  a  new  mar- 
ket is  opened  for  any  product  of  in- 
dustry, and  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
article  is  consequently  pro^luced,  the 
increased  production  is  not  always  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  some  other 
product ;  it  is  often  a  new  creation,  the 
result  of  labour  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  unexerted ;  or  of  assist- 
ance rendered  to  labour  by  improve- 
ments or  by  modes  of  co-operation  to 
which  recourse  would  not  have  been 
had  if  an  inducement  had  not  been 
offered  for  raiding  a  larger  produce. 

§  3.  From  these  considerations  it 
appears  that  a  country  will  seldom 
have  a  productive  agriculture,  unless  it 
has  a  Targe  town  population,  or  tht^ 
only  available  substitute,  a  large  ex- 
port trade  in  agricultural  produce  to 
supply  a  population  elsewhere.  I  use 
the  phrase  town  population  for  short- 
ness, to  imply  a  populatioii  non-agri- 
culturid;  which  will  generally  l»e 
collected  in  towns  or  krge  villages,  fior 
*  Supra,  pp.  40-^65. 
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fie  sake  of  combination  of  labour. 
Tbe  application  of  this  truth  by  Mr. 
Wakeneld  to  tbe  theory  of  colonization, 
has  excited  much  attention,  and  is 
doubtless  destined  to  excite  much 
more.  It  is  one  of  those  great  practical 
discoveries,  which,  once  made,  appear 
60  obvious  that  the  merit  of  making 
them  seems  less  than  it  is.  Mr. 
Wakefield  was  the  firat  to  point  out 
tliat  the  mode  of  planting  new  settle- 
ments, then  commonly  practised  — 
setting  down  a  number  of  families  side 
by  side,  each  on  its  piece  of  land,  all 
employing  themselyes  in  exactly  the 
same  manner, — though  la  favourable 
circumstances  it  may  assure  to  those 
families  a  rude  abundance  of  mere 
necessaries,  can  never  be  other  than 
anfavourable  to  great  production  or 
rapid  growth:  and  his  system  con- 
sists of  arrangements  for  securing  that 
every  colony  shall  have  from  the  first 
a  town  population,  bearing  due  propor- 
tion to  its  agi-icultural,  and  that  the 
rnltivators  of  the  soil  shall  not  be  so 
widely  scattered  as  to  be  deprived  by 
distance,  of  the  benefit  of  mat  town 
population  as  a  market  for  their  pro- 
dnce.  The  principle  .  on  which  the 
scheme  is  founded,  does  not  depend  on 
any  theory  respecting  the  superior  pro- 
ductiveness of  land  held  in  large 
portions,  and  cultivated  by  hired  la- 
bour. Supposing  it  true  that  land 
yields  the  greatest  produce  when 
divided  into  small  properties  and  cul- 
tivated by  peasant  proprietors,  a  town 
population  would  be  just  as  necessary 
to  induce  those  proprietors  to  raise 
that  larger  produce :  and  if  they  were 
loo  £ar  &om  Uie  nearest  seat  of  non- 
iigricuitural  industry  to  use  it  as  a 
market  for  disposing  of  their  suirplus, 
and  thereby  supplying  their  other 
^ants,  neitner  tnat  surnlus  nor  any 
equivalent  for  it  would,  generally 
speaking,  be  produced. 

It  is,  above  all,  the  deficienqy  of 
town  population  which  limits  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  industry  of  a  country 
like  India.  The  agriculture  of  India  is 
conducted  entirely  on  the  system  of 
small  holdings.  Theri  is»  however,  a 
considerable  amount  of  combination  of 
labour.    The  village  institutions  and 
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customs,  which  are  the  real  framework 
of  Indian  society,  make  provision  for 
joint  action  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
seen  to  be  necessary;  or  whore  they 
fail  to  do  so,  the  government  (when 
tolerably  well  administered)  steps  in, 
and  by  an  outlay  from  the  revenue, 
executes  by  combined  labour  the  tanks, 
embankments,  and  works  of  irrigation, 
which  are  indispensable.  The  implo- 
ments  and  processes  of  agriculture  are 
however  so  wretched,  that  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  in  spite  of  great  natural 
fertility  and  a  climate  highly  favourable 
to  vegetation,  is  miserably  small :  and 
the  land  might  be  made  to  yield  food 
in  abundance  for  many  move  than  the 

§  resent  number  of  inhabitants,  without 
enarting  from  the  system  of  small 
holdings.  But  to  this  the  stimulus  is 
wanting,  which  a  large  tovm  popula- 
tion, connected  with  the  rural  districts 
by  easy  and  unexpensive  means  of 
conmiunication,  would  afibrd.  That 
town  population,  again,  does  not  grow 
up,  because  the  few  wants  and  unas^ 
piring  spirit  of  the  cultivators  (joined 
until  lately  with  great  insecurity  of 
property,  from  military  and  fiscal  ra- 
pacity) prevent  them  &om  attempting 
to  become  consumers  of  town  produce 
In  these  circumstances  the  best  chance 
of  an  early  development  of  the  produc- 
tive resources  of  India,  consists  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  its  export  of  agricul- 
tural produce  (cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
coffee,  &c.)  to  the  markets  of  Europe. 
The  producers  of  these  articles  are 
consumers  of  food  supplied  by  theit 
fellow-agriculturists  in  India ;  and  the 
market  thus  opened  for  surplus  food 
will,  if  accompanied  by  good  govern- 
ment, raise  up  by  degrees  more  ex- 
tended wants  and  desires,  directed 
either  towards  European  commodities, 
or  towards  things  which  will  require 
for  their  production  in  India  a  lai*ger 
manufacturing  population. 

§  4.  Thus  far  of  the  separation  of 
employments,  a  form  of  the  combina- 
tion  of  labour  without  which  there  can- 
not be  the  first  rudiments  of  industrial 
civilization.  But  when  this  separation 
is  thoroughly  established ;  when  it  has 
become  the  general  practice  tor  ej*-jh 
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producer  to  rapply  many  others  with 
one  commodity,  and  to  be  supplied  bv 
others  with  most  of  the  things  which 
he  consumes;  reasons  not  less  real, 
(though  less  imperative,  invite  to  a 
I  further  exteubion  of  the  same  principle. 
It  is  found  that  the  productive  power 
of  labour  is  increased  bv  carrying  the 
separation  further  ana  fiirther;  by 
breaking  down  more  and  more  e^ery 
process  of  industry  into  parts,  so  that 
each  labourer  shall  confine  himself  to 
an  ever  smaller  number  of  simple  ope- 
rations. And  thus,  in  time,  arise  those 
remarkable  cases  of  what  is  called  the 
division  of  labour,  with  which  all 
readers  on  subjects  of  this  nature  are 
familiar.  Adam  Smith's  illustration 
from  pin-making,  though  so  well 
known,  is  so  much  to  the  point,  that  I 
will  venture  once  more  to  transcribe  it. 
"The  business  of  making  a  pin  is 
di\dded  into  about  eighteen  distinct 
operations.  One  man  draws  out  the 
wire,  another  straights  it,  a  third  cuts 
it,  a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at 
the  top  for  receiving  the  head ;  to 
make  the  head  requires  two  or  three 
distinct  operations ;  to  put  it  on,  is  a 
peculiar  business ;  to  whiten  the  pins 
IS  another ;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself 

to  put  them  into  the  paper 

I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory  where 
ten  men  only  were  employed,  and 
where  some  of  them,  consequently,  per- 
formed two  or  three  distinct  operations. 
But  though  they  were  very  poor,  and 
therefore  but  indifferently  accommo- 
dated with  the  necessary  machinery, 
they  could,  when  they  exerted  them- 
selves, make  among  them  about  twelve 
pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  There  are  in 
a  pound  upwards  of  four  thousand  pins 
of  a  middlmg  size.  Those  ten  persons, 
therefore,  could  make  among  them  up- 
wards of  forty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a 
day.  Each  person,  therefore,  making 
a  tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thousand 
pins,  might  be  considered  as  making 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  pins  in  a 
day.  But  if  they  had  all  wrought 
separately  and  independently,  and  with- 
out any  of  them  having  been  educated 
to  this  peculiar  business,  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  each  of  them  have  made 
twenty,  perhaps  not  one  pin  in  a  day." 


M.  Say  furnishes  a  still  sti-onger 
example  of  the  effects  of  division 
of  labour— from  a  not  very  important 
branch  of  industry  certainly,  the  manu- 
facture of  playing  cards.  "  It  is  said 
by  those  engaged  in  the  business,  that 
each  card,  that  is,  a  piece  of  paste- 
board of  the  size  of  the  hand,  before 
being  ready  for  sale,  does  not  undergo 
fewer  than  seventy  operations,  every 
one  of  which  might  be  the  occupation 
of  a  distinct  class  of  workmen.  And 
if  there  are  not  seventy  classes  of  work- 
people in  each  card  manufactory,  it  is 
because  the  division  of  labour  is  not 
carried  so  far  as  it  might  be ;  because 
the  same  workman  is  charged  with 
two,  three,  or  four  distinct  operations. 
The  influence  of  this  distribution  of 
employments  is  immense.  I  have  seen 
a  card  manufactory  where  thirty  work- 
men produced  daily  fifteen  thousand 
five  hundred  cards,  being  above  five 
hundred  cards  for  each  labourer ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  if  each  of 
these  workmen  were  obliged  to  perform 
all  the  operations  himself,  even  suppo- 
sing him  a  practised  hand,  he  would 
not  perhaps  complete  two  cards  in  a 
day :  and  the  thirty  workmen,  instead 
of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  cards, 
would  make  only  sixty."* 

In  watchmafing,  as  Mr.  Babbage 
observes,  "it  was  stated  in  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  there  are  a  hundred 
and  two  distinct  branches  of  this  art, 
to  each  of  which  a  boy  may  be  put  ap- 
prentice ;  and  that  he  only  learns  his 
master's  department,  and  is  unable, 
after  his  apprenticeship  has  expired, 
without  subsequent  instruction,  to 
work  at  any  other  branch.^  The  watch- 
finisher,  whose  business  it  is  to  put 
together  the  scattered  parts,  is  the  only 
one,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  two 
persons,  who  can  work  in  any  other  de- 
partment than  his  own."t 

•  Sat,  CowTi  d^Economie  PoUHqtu  Fra- 
iigve,  voL  i.  p.  340. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  economy  of 
labonr  occasioned  by  this  minute  division  of 
occupations,  that  an  article,  the  production 
of  which  is  the  result  of  such  a  multitude  of 
manual  operationa,  can  be  sold  for  a  trifling 

t  EeonoM  of  Mackinerg  and  Itam^bo' 
Iwm,  3rd  Editton,  p.  SOL 
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S  5.  The  causes  of  the  increased 
efficiency  given  to  labour  bj  the  divi- 
sion of  employments  are  some  of  them 
Vx)  familiar  to  require  specification; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  them.  By  Adam 
Smith  they  are  reduced  to  three. 
"First,  the  increase  of  dexterity  in 
every  particular  workman ;  secondly, 
the  savmg  of  the  time  which  is  com- 
monly lost  in  passing  from  one  species 
of  work  to  another ;  and  lastly,  tne  in- 
vention of  a  great  number  of  machines 
whic^  facilitate  and  abridge  labour, 
and  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of 
many.'* 

Of  these,  the  increase  of  dexterity  of 
the  individual  workman  is  the  most  ob- 
vious and  universal.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  a  thing  has  been  done 
oitener  it  will  be  done  better.  That 
depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
workman,  and  on  the  degree  in  which 
his  mind  works  along  with  his  hands. 
But  it  will  be  done  more  easily.  The 
organs  themselves  acquire  greater 
power:  the  muscles  employed  grow 
stronger  by  frequent  exercise,  the 
sinews  more  pliant,  and  the  mental 
powers  more  efficient,  and  less  sensible 
of  fatigue.  What  can  be  done  easily 
has  at  least  a  better  chance  of  being 
done  well,  and  is  sure  to  be  done  more 
expeditiously.  What  was  at  first  done 
slowly  comes  to  be  done  quickly  ;  what 
was  at  first  done  slowly  with  accuracy 
is  at  last  done  quickly  with  equal  ac- 
curacy. This  is  as  true  of  mental  opera- 
tions as  of  bodily.  Even  a  child,  after 
much  practice,  sums  up  a  colunm  of 
figures  with  a  rapidity  which  resembles 
intuition.  The  act  of  speaking  any 
language,  of  reading  fluently,  of  play- 
ing music  at  sight,  are  cases  as  remai'k- 
able  as  they  are  familiar.  Among 
bodily  acts,  dancing,  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, ease  and  brilliancy  of  execution 
on  a  musical  instrument,  are  examples 
of  the  rapidity  and  facility  acquired  by 
repetition,  m  simpler  manual  opera- 
tions, the  effect  is  of  course  still  sooner 
produced.  "The  rapidity,"  Adam 
Smith  observes,  "  with  which  some  of 
the  operations  of  certain  manufactures 
are  performed,  exceeds  what  the  human 
hand  coold,  by  those  who  have  never  seen 
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them,  be  supposed  ci^>ab1e  of  acquir- 
ing.'*^ This  skill  is,  naturally,  at- 
tamed  after  shorter  practice,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  division  of  labour  is  more 
minute;  and  will  not  be  attained  iu 
the  same  degree  at  all,  if  the  workman 
has  a  greater  variety  of  operations  to 
execute  than  allows  of  a  sufficientlv 
frequent  repetition  of  each.  The  ad- 
vantage is  not  confined  to  the  greater 
efficiency  ultimately  attained,  out  in- 
cludes also  the  dimmished  loss  of  time, 
and  waste  of  material,  in  learning  the 
art.  "  A  certain  quantity  of  material, " 
says  Mr.  Babbage,t  "  will  in  all  cases 
be  consumed  unprofitably,  or  spoiled, 
by  everv  person  who  learns  an  art; 
and  as  ne  applies  himself  to  each  new 
process,  he  will  waste  some  of  the  raw 
material,  or  of  the  partly  manufactured 
commodity.  But  if  each  man  commits 
this  waste  in  acquiring  successively 
every  process,  the  quantity  of  waste 
will  be  much  greater  than  t£  each  per- 
son confine  his  attention  to  one  process.'* 
And  in  general  each  will  be  much 
sooner  qualified  to  execute  his  one  pro- 
cess, if  he  be  not  distracted  while  learn. 
2  it,  by  the  necessity  of  learning 
ers. 

The  second  advanta^  enumerated 
by  Adam  Smith  as  ansing  from  the 
division  of  labour,  is  one  on  which  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  more  stress 
is  laid  by  him  and  others  than  it 
deserves.  To  do  full  justice  to 
his  opinion,  I  will  quote  his  own 
exposition  of  it.  "The  advantage 
which  is  gained  by  saving  the  time 

*  **  In  astronomical  obserrationfl,  tha 
■eases  of  the  opei*ator  are  rendered  so  acute 
by  habit,  that  he  can  estimate  differences  of 
time  to  the  tenth  of  a  second;  and  adjust  his 
measuring  instrument  to  graduations  of 
which  five  thousand  occupy  only  an  inch. 
It  is  the  same  throughout  the  commonest 
processes  of  manufacture.  A  child  who 
fastens  on  the  heads  of  pins  will  repeat  an 
operation  requiring  several  distinct  motions 
of  the  muscles  one  hundred  times  a  minute 
for  several  successive  hours.  In  a  recent 
Manchester  paper  it  was  stated  that  a 
peculiar  sort  of  twist  or  *  gimp/  which  cost 
three  shillings  mailing  when  first  introduced, 
was  now  manufactured  for  one  penny;  and 
this  not.  as  usually,  by  the  invention  of  a 
new  machine,  but  solely  through  the  in- 
creased dexterity  of  the  worlcman."-- Stfta* 
burgh  Beoiew  for  January  1819,  p.  81. 
t  Page  17L 
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commonly  lost  «in  passing  from  one 
sort  of  work  to  another,  is  much 
greater  than  we  should  at  first  yiew  be 
apt  to  imagine  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
pass  veiy  quickly  from  one  kind  of 
work  to  another,  that  is  carried  on  in 
a  different  place,  and  with  quite  differ- 
ent tools.  A  country  weaver,  who 
cultivates  a  small  farm,  must  lose  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  passing  from  his 
loom  to  the  field,  and  feom  the  field  to 
his  loom.  When  the  two  trades  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  workhouse, 
the  loss  of  time  is  no  doubt  much  less. 
It  is  even  in  this  case,  however,  very 
considerable.  A  man  conmion]y  saun- 
ters a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from 
one  sort  of  employment  to  another. 
When  he  first  begins  the  new  work, 
he  is  seldom  very  keen  and  hearty; 
his  mind,  as  they  say,  does  not  go  to 
it,  and  for  some  time  he  rather  trifles 
than  applies  to  good  purpose.  The 
habit  of  sauntering  and  of  indolent 
careless  application,  which  is  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily  acquired  b^  every 
country  workman  who  is  obhged  to 
change  his  work  and  his  tools  every 
half  nour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in 
twenty  different  ways  almost  every 
day  of  his  life,  renders  him  almost 
always  slothfid  and  lazy,  and  incapable 
of  any  vigorous  application  even  on  the 
most  pressing  occasions."  This  is 
surely  a  most  exaggerated  description 
of  the  inefficiency  of  country  labour, 
where  it  has  any  adequate  motive  to 
exertion.  Few  workmen  change  their 
work  and  their  tools  oftener  than  a 
gardener;  is  he  usually  incapable  of 
vigorous  application?  Many  of  the 
higher  description  of  artisans  have  to 
perform  a  great  multiplicity  of  opera- 
tions with  a  variety  of  tools.  They  do 
not  execute  each  of  these  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  factory  work- 
man perf^drms  his  single  operation; 
but  tney  are,  except  in  a  merely 
manual  sense,  more  skilful  labourers, 
and  in  all  senses  whatever  more  ener- 
getic. 

Mr.  Babbag«,  following  in  the  track 
of  Adam  Smith,  says,  "  When  the 
human  hand,  or  the  human  head,  has 
been  for  some  time  occupied  in  any 
kind    of   work,  it    cannot    instantly 


change  its  employment  with  full  effect. 
The  muscles  of  the  limbs  employed 
have  acquired  a  flexibility  during  their 
exertion,  and  those  not  in  action  a 
stiffness  during  rest,  which  renders 
every  change  slow  and  unequal  in  the 
commencement.  Long  habit  also  pro- 
duces in  the  muscles  exercised  a  capa- 
city for  enduring  fatigue  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  they  could  support 
under  other  circumstances.  A  similar 
result  seemsto  take  place  in  any  change 
of  mental  exertion;  the  attention 
bestowed  on  the  new  subject  not  being 
80  perfect  at  first  as  it  becomes  after 
some  exercise.  The  employment  of 
different  tools  in  the  successive  pro- 
cesses, is  another  cause  of  the  loss  of 
time  in  chaining  from  one  operation 
to  another.  If  these  tools  are  simple, 
and  the  change  is  not  frequent,  the 
loss  of  time  is  not  considerable ;  but 
in  many  processes  of  the  arts,  the  tools 
are  of  great  delicacy,  requiring  accu- 
rate adjustment  every  time  tliey  are 
used;  and  in  many  cases,  the  time 
employed  in  adjusting  bears  a  larg« 
proportion  to  that  employed  in  using 
the  tool.  The  sliding-rest,  the  divi- 
ding and  the  drilling  engine  are  of  thia 
kind :  and  hence,  in  manufactories  oi 
sufficient  extent,  it  is  found  to  be  good 
economy  to  keep  one  machine  con 
stantly  employed  in  one  kind  of  work  : 
one  lathe,  tor  example,  having  a  scrcw 
motion  to  its  sliding-rest  along  the 
whole  length  of  its  bed,  is  kept  con- 
stantly making  cylinders ;  another, 
having  a  motion  for  equalizing  the 
velocity  of  the  work  at  the  point  at 
which  it  passes  the  tool,  is  kept  foi 
facin?  surfaces ;  whilst  a  third  is  enn- 
stantfy  employed  in  cutting  wheels." 

I  am  very  far  from  implying  that 
these  different  considerations  are  of  no 
weight ;  but  I  think  there  are  counter- 
considerations  which  are  overlooked. 
If  one  kind  of  muscular  or  mental  la- 
bour is  different  from  another,  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  to  some  extent  a  rest 
from  that  other ;  and  if  the  greatest 
vigour  is  not  at  once  obtained  in  the 
second  occupation,  neither  could  the 
first  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged 
without  some  relaxation  of  energj. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  eaqperieaoe 
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iliat  a  cbangie  of  occupation  will  often 
afford  relief  where  complete  repose 
would  otherwise  be  neoessary,  and  thai 
A  person  can  work  manjmore  hours 
without  fatigue  at  a  succession  of  oc- 
cupations, than  if  confined  during  the 
whole  time  to  one.  Difierent  occupa* 
tions  employ  different  muscles,  or 
different  energies  of  the  mind,  some 
of  which  rest  and  are  refreshed  while 
othen  work.  Bodily  labour  itself  rests 
from  mental,  and  oonversel^.  The 
Tariety  itself  has  an  invigorating 
effect  on  what,  for  want  of  a  more  phi- 
losophical appelladon,  we  must  term 
the  animal  spirits;  so  important  to 
the  efficiency  of  all  work  not  mechani- 
cal, and  not  unimportant  even  to  that, 
llie  comparative  weight  due  to  these 
considerations  is  different  with  differ- 
ent individuals;  some  are  more  fitted 
than  others  for  persistency  in  one 
occupation,  and  less  fit  for  change ; 
they  require  longer  to  get  the  steam 
up  (to  use  a  metaphor  now  common) ; 
the  irksomeness  of  setting  to  work  lasts 
longer,  and  it  requires  more  time  to 
bring  their  faculties  into  full  play,  and 
therefore  when  this  is  once  done,  they 
do  not  like  to  leave  o£^  but  go  on  long 
without  intermission,  even  to  the  in- 
jury of  their  health.  Temperament 
has  something  to  do  with  these  differ- 
ences. There  are  people  whose  facul- 
ties Boem  by  nature  to  come  slowly 
mto  action,  and  to  accomplish  little 
until  they  have  been  a  long  time 
employed.  Others,  again,  get  into 
action  rapidly,  but  cannot,  without 
exhaustion,  continue  long.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  most  other  things;, 
though  natural  differences  are  some- 
thing, habit  is  much  more.  The  habit 
of  passing  rapidly  from  one  occupation 
to  another  may  be  acquired,  like  other 
habits,  by  early  cultivation ;  and  when 
it  is  acquire^  there  is  none  of  the 
sauntering  which  Adam  Bmith  speaks 
c^  after  each  change;  no  want  of 
energy  and  Interest,  but  the  workman 
comes  to  each  part  of  his  occupation 
with  a  freshness  and  a  spirit  which  he 
does  not  retain  if  he-  persists  in  any 
one  part  (unless  in  case  of  unusual 
•zcitement)  beyond  the  length  of  time 
to  which  be  is  aecttftomML    Womeii 


are  usually  (at  least  in  their  present 
social  circumstances)  of  far  greater 
versatility  than  men ;  and  the  present 
topic  is  an  instance  among  multitudes, 
how  little  the  ideas  and  experience  oi 
women  have  yet  counted  for,  in  form- 
ing the  opinions  of  mankind.  There 
are  few  women  who  would  not  reject  the 
idea  that  work  is  made  vigorous  by  being 
protracted,  and  is  inefficient  for  some 
time  after  changing  to  a  new  thing 
Even  in  this  case,  habit,  I  believe, 
much  more  than  nature,  is  the  cause 
of  the  difference.  The  occupations  of 
nine  out  of  every  ten  men  are  special, 
those  of  nine  out  of  eveiy  ten  women 
general,  embracing  a  multitude  of 
details,  each  of  which  requires  very 
little  time.  Women  are  in  the  con- 
stant pituHice  of  passing  quickly  from 
one  manual,  and  still  more  from  one 
mental  operation  to  another,  which 
therefore  rarely  costs  them  either  effort 
or  loss  of  time,  while  a  man's  occupation 
generally  consists  in  working  steadily 
for  a  long  time  at  one  thing,  or  one 
very  limited  class  of  things.  But  the 
situations  are  sometimes  reversed,  and 
with  them  the  characters.  Women 
are  not  found  less  efficient  than  men 
for  the  uniformity  of  factory  work,  or 
they  would  not  so  generally  be  em- 
ployed for  it;  and  a  man  who  has 
cultivated  the  habit  of  turning  his 
hand  to  many  things,  fifr  from  being 
the  slothful  and  lazy  person  described 
by  Adam  Smith,  is  usually  remarkably 
lively  and  active.  It  is  true,  however 
that  change  of  occupation  may  be  to< 
frequent  even  for  the  most  versatile 
Incessant  variety  is  even  more  fa 
tiguing  than  perpetual  sameness. 

The  third  advantage  attributed  b;f 
Adam  Smith  to  the  di\'ision  of  labour, 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  real.  Inven- 
tions tending  to  save  labour  in  a  par- 
ticular operation,  are  more  likely  to 
occur  to  any  one  in  proportion  as  his 
thoughts  are  intensely  directed  to  that 
occupation,  and  continually  employed 
upon  it.  A  person  is  not  so  likely  to 
make  practical  improvements  m  one 
department  of  things,  whose  attention 
is  very  much  diverted  to  others.  But. 
in  this,  much  m<xe  depends  on  general 
inteUiffenoe  and   habitual  aotivity  of 
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mind,  than  on  exclusiveness  of  occupa- 
tion; and  if  that  exclusiveness  is 
carried  to  a  degree  unfavourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  intelligence,  there  will  be 
more  lost  in  this  kind  of  advantage 
than  gained.  We  may  add,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  making 
inventions,  when  they  are  once  made, 
the  increased  efficiency  of  labour  is 
owing  to  the  invention  itself^  and  not 
to  the  division  of  labour. 

The  greatest  advantage  (next  to  the 
dexterity  of  the  workmen)  derived  from 
the  minute  division  of  labour  which 
takes  place  in  modem  manufacturing 
industry,  is  one  not  mentioned  by 
Adam  Smith,  but  to  which  attention 
.  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Babbage ;  the 
more  economical  distribution  of  labour, 
'by  classing  the  work-people  according 
'to  their  capacity.  DifiFerent  parts  of 
the  same  series  of  operations  require 
unequal  degrees  of  skill  and  bodilv 
strength;  and  those  who  have  skill 
enough  for  the  most  difficult,  or 
strength  enough  for  the  hardest  parts 
of  the  labour,  are  made  much  more 
useM  by  being  employed  solely  in 
them;  the  operations  which  every- 
body is  capable  of,  being  left  to  those 
who  are  fit  for  no  others.  Production 
is  most  efficient  when  the  precise 
quantity  of  skill  and  strength,  wnich  is 
required  for  each  part  of  the  process, 
is  employed  in  it,  and  no  more.  The 
operation  of  pin-making  requires,  it 
seems,  in  its  different  parts,  such 
different  degrees  of  skill,  that  the  wages 
earned  by  the  persons  employed  vary 
from  fourpence  nalfpenny  a  day  to  six 
shillings ;  and  if  the  workman  who  is 
paid  at  that  highest  rate  had  to  perform 
the  whole  process,  he  would  be  working 
a  part  of  his  time  with  a  waste  ner 
day  equivalent  to  the  difference  Tbe- 
tween  six  shillings  and  fourpence  half- 
penny. Without  reference  to  the  loss 
sustained  in  quantity  of  work  done,  and 
supposing  even  that  he  could  make  a 
pound  of  pins  in  the  same  time  in 
which  ten  workmen  combining  their 
labour  can  make  ten  pounds,  Mr.  Bab- 
bage computes  that  they  would  cost,  in 
making,  three  times  and  three-quarters 
as  much  as  they  now  do  hj  means  of 
tJa»  division  of  labouf.     Iti    needle- 


making,  he  adds,  the  difference  would 
be  still  greater,  for  in  that,  the  scale 
of  remuneration  for  different  parts  of 
the  process  varies  from  sixpence  to 
twenty  shillings  a  day. 

To  the  advantage  which  consists  in 
extracting  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  utility  from  skill,  may  be  added  the 
analogous  one,  of  extracting  the  utmost 
possible  utility  from  tools.  "If  any 
man,"  says  an  able  writer,*  "  had  all 
the  tools  which  many  different  occupa- 
tions require,  at  least  three-fourths  of 
them  would  constantly  be  idle  and 
useless.  It  were  clearly  then  better, 
were  any  society  to  exist  where  each 
man  had  all  these  tools,  and  alternately 
carried  on  each  of  these  occupations, 
that  the  members  of  it  should,  if 
possible,  divide  them  amongst  them, 
each  restricting  himself  to  some  par- 
ticular employment.  The  advantages 
of  the  change  to  the  whole  community, 
and  therefore  to  every  individual  in  it, 
are  great.  In  the  first  place,  the  va- 
rious implements,  being  in  constant 
employment,  yield  a  better  return  for 
what  has  been  laid  out  in  procuring 
them.  In  consequence  their  owners 
can  afford  to  have  them  of  better 
quality  and  more  complete  construc- 
tion. The  result  of  both  events  is,  that 
a  larger  provision  is  made  for  the 
ftiture  wants  of  the  whole  society." 

§  6.  The  division  of  labour,  as  aU 
writers  on  the  subject  have  remarked, 
is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market. 
If,  by  the  separation  of  pin-making 
into  ten  distinct  employments,  forty- 
eight  thousand  pins  can  be  made  in  a 
day,  this  separation  will  only  be  ad- 
visable if  the  number  of  accessible 
consumers  is  such  as  to  require,  eveiy 
day,  something  like  forty-eight  thou- 
sand pins.  If  there  is  only  a  demand 
for  twenty-four  thousand,  the  division 
of  labour  can  only  bj  advantageously 
carried  to  the  extent  which  will  every 
day  produce  that  smaller  number. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  further  mode  in 
which  an  accession  of  demand  for 
a  commodity  tends   to   increase   the 

*  Statement  qfeome  New  Frineiple*  on  the 
eubject  of  PoliHedl  Econonn.  b>  John  Ra«k 
(Boaton.  U.S.)  p.  164. 
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efficiency  of  the  labour  employed  in  its 
production.  The  extent  of  the  market 
may  be  limited  by  several  causes :  too 
small  a  population ;  the  population  too 
scattered  and  distant  to  he  easily  ac- 
cessible ;  deficiency  of  roads  and  water 
carriage ;  or,  finally,  the  population  too 
poor,  that  is,  their  collective  labour 
too  little  efifective,  to  admit  of  their 
being  large  consumers.  Indolence, 
I  want  of  sdII,  and  want  of  combination 
lof  labour,  among  those  who  would 
(Otherwise  be  buyers  of  a  commodity, 
limit,  therefore,  the  practicable  amount 
jof  combination  of  labour  among  its  pro- 
Iducers.  In  an  early  stage  of  ciyiuza- 
tion,  when  the  demand  of  any  par- 
ticular locality  was  necessarily  small, 
industry  only  flourished  among  those 
who  by  their  command  of  the  sea-coast 
or  of  a  navigable  river,  could  have  the 
whole  worlc^  or  all  that  part  of  it 
which  lay  on  coasts  or  navigable  rivers, 
as  a  market  for  their  productions. 
The  increase  of  the  general  riches  of 
the  world,  when  accompanied  with 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  im- 
provements in  navigation,  and  inland 
communication  by  roads,  canals,  or 
railways,  tends  to  give  increased  pro- 
ductiveness   to  the  labour    of   every 


nation  in  particular,  by  enabling  each 
locality  to  supply  with  its  special 
products  so  much  larger  a  market,  that 
a  great  extension  of  the  division  of 
labour  in  their  production  is  an  ordv 
nary  conse<^ueuoe. 

The  division  of  Usbour  is  also  limited,  * 
in  many  cases,  by  the  nature  of  the 
employment.  Agriculture,  for  example,  ^ 
is  not  susceptible  of  so  great  a  division 
of  occupation  as  many  branches  of 
manufactures,  because  its  different 
operations  cannot  possibly  be  simul- 
taneous. One  man  cannot  be  always 
ploughing,  another  sowing,  and  another 
reaping.  A  workman  who  only  prac- 
tised one  agricultural  operation  would 
be  idle  eleven  months  of  the  year.  The 
same  person  may  perform  them  all  in 
succession,  and  have,  in  most  climates, 
a  considerable  amount  of  unoccupied 
time.  To  execute  a  great  agricultural 
improvement,  it  is  often  necessary  that 
many  labourers  should  work  together ; 
but  in  general,  except  the  few  whose 
business  is  superintendence,  they  all 
work  in  the  same  manner.  A  canal  or 
a  railway  embankment  cannot  be 
made  without  a  combination  of  many 
labourers ;  but  they  are  all  excavators, 
except  the  engineer  and  a  few  clerks. 
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§  1.  From  the  importance  of  com- 
bination of  labour,  it  is  an  obvious  con- 
clusion, that  there  are  many  cases  in 
wliich  production  is  made  much  more 
effective  by  being  conducted  on  a  large 
scale.     Wnenever  it  is  essential  to  the 

S-eatest  efficiency  of  labour  that  many 
bourers  should  combine,  even  though 
only  in  the  way  of  Simple  Co-operation, 
the  scale  of  the  enterprise  must  be 
such  as  to  bring  many  labourers  to- 
gether, and  the  capital  must  be  large 
enough  to  maintain  them.  Still  more 
needful  is  this  when  the  nature  of  the 
employment  allows,  and  the  extent  of 
the    possible    market    encourages,   a 


considerable  division  of  labour.  Tho 
larger  the  enterprise,  the  farther  the 
division  of  labour  may  be  carried.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  large 
manufactories.  Even  whea  no  addi- 
tional subdivision  of  the  work  would 
follow  an  enlargement  of  the  opera- 
tions, there  will  be  good  economy  in 
enlarging  them  to  the  point  at  which 
every  person  to  whom  it  is  convenient 
to  assign  a  special  occupation,  will 
have  full  employment  in  &at  occupa- 
tion. This  point  is  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Babbage.* 

"  If  macliinefi  be  kept  working  through 
*  Page  214,  el  seqq. 
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the  twenty-four  hours,"  (which  is  evi- 
dently the  only  economical  mode  of 
employing  them,)  "  it  is  necessary  that 
some  person  shatl  attend  to  admit  the 
workmen  at  the  time  they  relieve  each 
other ;  and  whether  the  porter  or  othor 
Borvant  so  employed  admit  one  person 
or  twenty,  his  rest  will  be  equally  dis^ 
turbed.  It  will  also  be  necessary  occa- 
Bi(mally  to  adjust  or  repair  the  machine; 
and  this  can  be  done  much  better  by 
a  workman  accustomed  to  machine- 
making,  than  by  the  person  who  uses 
it.  Now,  since  the  good  performance 
and  the  duration  of  machines  depend, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  correcting 
every  shake  or  imperfection  in  their 
parts  as    soon  as  they  appear,    the 

Srompt  attention  of  a  workman  resi- 
ent  on  ike  spot  will  considerably  re- 
duce the  expenditure  arising  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  single  lace-frame,  or  a 
single  loom,  this  would  be  too  expensive 
a  plan.  Here  then  arises  another 
cireimistance  which  tends  to  enlarge 
the  extent  of  a  factory.  It  ought  to 
consist  of  such  a  number  of  machines 
as  shall  occupy  the  whole  time  of  one 
workman  in  Keeping  them  in  order :  if 
extended  beyond  that  number,  the 
same  principle  of  economy  would  point 
out  the  necessity  of  doubling  or  tripling 
the  number  of  machines,  in  order  to 
employ  the  whole  time  of  two  or  three 
skiliul  workmen. 

"  \\'hen  one  portion  of  the  workman's 
labour  consists  in  the  exertion  of  mere 
physical  force,  as  in  weaving,  and  in 
many  similar  arts,  it  will  soon  occur  to 
the  manufacturer,  that  if  that  part 
were  executed  by  a  steam-engine,  the 
same  man  might,  in  the  case  of  weav- 
ing, attend  to  two  or  more  looms  at 
once :  and,  since  we  already  auj)po8e 
that  one  or  more  operative  engineers 
have  been  employed,  the  nuinber  of 
looms  may  be  so  arranged  that  their 
time  shall  be  fiilly  occupied  in  keeping 
the  Bteam-ongine  and  the  looms  in 
order. 

*'  Pursuing  the  same  principles,  the 
manufactory  becomes  gradually  so  en- 
larged, that  the  expense  of  lighting 
during  the  night  aii.ount8  to  a  con- 
liderable     sum ;    »nd    as    there    are 


already  attached  to  tke  establishment 
persons  who  are  up  all  night,  and  can 
therefore  constantly  attend  to  it,  and 
also  engineers  to  make  and  keep  in  r& 
pair  any  machinery,  the  addition  of  an 
apparatus  for  making  gas  to  light  the 
factory  leadd  to  a  new  extension,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  contributes,  by  di- 
minishing the  expense  of  lighting,  and 
the  risk  of  accidents  from  fire,  to  le- 
duoe  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

"  Long  before  a  factory  has  reaehed 
this  extent,  it  will  have  been  found 
necessary  to  establish  an  accountant's 
department,  with  clerks  to  pay  the 
workmen,  and  to  see  that  they  arrive 
at  their  stated  times;  and  this  de- 
partment must  be  in  communication 
with  the  agents  who  purchase  the  raw 
produce,  and  with  those  who  sell  the 
manufactured  article."  It  will  cost 
these  clerks  and  accountants  little  more 
time  and  trouble  to  pay  a  large  number 
of  workmen  than  a  small  number: 
to  check  the  accounts  of  large  transac- 
tions, than  of  small.  If  the  business 
doubled  itselfj  it  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  increase,  but  certainly  not 
to  double,  the  number  either  of  ac- 
countants, or  of  buying  and  seUing 
agents.  Every  increase  of  business 
would  enable  the  whole  to  be  carried  on 
with  a  proportionally  smaller  amount 
of  labour. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  expenses  of  a 
business  do  not  increase  by  any  means 
proportionally  to  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness. Let  us  take  as  an  example,  a 
set  of  operations  which  we  are  ac- 
customea  to  see  carried  on  by  one  great 
establishment,  that  of  the  Post  Office. 
Suppose  that  the  business,  let  us  say 
only  of  the  London  letter-post,  instead 
of  being  centralized  in  a  single  concern, 
were  divided  among  five  or  six  com- 
peting companies.  Each  of  these  would 
be  obliged  to  maintain  almost  as  larg« 
an  establishment  as  is  now  sulHcient 
for  the  whole.  Since  each  must  arrange 
for  receiving  and  delivering  letters  m 
all  parts  of  the  town,  each  must  send 
letter-carriers  into  every  street,  and 
almost  every  alley,  and  this  too  ae 
many  times  in  the  day  as  is  now  done 
by  the  Post  Office,  if  the  service  is  to 
be  as  well  performed.   Each  must  have 
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an  office  for  receiving  letters  in  every 
neighbom-hood,  with  all  subsidiary 
arraugements  for  collecting  the  letters 
from  the  different  offices  and  re-dis- 
tribnting  them.  To  this  most  be  added 
the  much  greater  number  of  superior 
officers  who  would  be  required  to  check 
and  control  the  subordinates,  implying 
not  only  a  greater  cost  in  salaries  for 
such  responsible  officers,  but  the  neces* 
sity,  perhaps,  of  being  satisfied  in  many 
instances  with  an  inferior  standara  oi 
qualification,  and  so  foiUng  in  the 
object. 

Whether  or  not  the  advantages  ob- 
tained by  operating  on  a  laige  aoale 
preponderate  in  any  particular  case 
over  the  more  watcnful  attention,  and 
greater  regard  to  minor  gains  and 
losses,  usually  found  in  small  establish- 
ments, can  be  ascertained,  in  a  state 
of  free  competition,  by  an  unfailing 
test.  Wherever  there  are  large 
and  small  establishments  in  the  same 
business^  that  one  of  the  two  which  in 
existiag  circumstances  carries  on  the 
production  at  greatest  advantage,  will 
be  able  to  undersell  the  other.  The 
power  of  permanently  underselling  can 
only,  generally  n>eaking,  be  derived 
from  increased  eftectiveness  of  labour ; 
and  this,  when  obtained  by  a  more  ex« 
tended  division  of  employment,  or  by 
a  classification  tending  to  a  better 
economy  of  skill,  always  implies  a 
greater  produce  from  the  same  labour, 
and  not  merely  the  same  produce  from 
less  labour:  it  increases  not  the  sur- 
plus  only,  but  the  gross  produce  of 
industry.  If  an  increased  quantity  of 
the  particular  article  is  not  required, 
and  part  of  the  labourers  in  conse- 
quence lose  their  emplo3rment,  the 
capital  which  maintained  and  employed 
them  is  also  set  at  liberty;  and  the 
general  produce  of  the  country  is  in- 
creased, by  some  other  application  of 
their  labour. 

Another  of  the  causes  of  large  manu- 
factories, however,  is  the  introduction 
of  jprocesses  requiring  expensive  ma- 
chmeiy.  Expensive  machineiy  sup- 
poses a  large  capital;  and  is  not  re- 
sorted to  except  with  the  intention  of 
producing,  and  the  hope  of  selling,  as 
much  of  the  article  as  comes  up  to  the 
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full  powers  of  the  machine.  For  both 
these  reasons,  wherever  costly  ma- 
chinery is  nsed^  the  large  system  of 
production  is  inevitable.  But  the 
pow«r  of  underselling  is  not  in  thie 
case  80  unerring  a  test  as  in  the  former, 
of  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  total 
production  of  the  oommunity.  The 
power  of  underselling  does  not  depend 
on  the  absolute  increase  of  proauoe, 
but  on  its  bearing  an  increased  proper 
tion  to  the  expenses :  which,  as  waa 
shown  in  a  former  chapter,*  it  may 
do,  ooiuistently  with  even  a  diminution 
of  the  gross  annual  produce.  By  the 
adoption  of  machinery,  a  circulating 
capital,  which  was  perpetually  con- 
sumed and  reproduced,  has  been  con 
verted  into  a  fixed  capital,  requiring 
only  a  small  annual  expense  to  keep  it 
up :  and  a  much  smaller  produce  will 
suffice  for  merely  covering  that  ex- 
pense,  and  replacing  the  remaining 
circulating  capital  of  the  producer. 
The  machinery  therefore  might  answer 
perfectly  well  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
enable  nim  to  undersell  his  competitors, 
though  the  effect  on  the  production  of 
the  country  mi^ht  be  not  an  increase 
but  a  diminution.  It  is  true,  the 
article  will  be  sold  cheaper,  and  there- 
fore, of  that  single  article,  there  will 
probably  be  not  a  smaller,  but  a  greater 
quantity  sold;  since  the  loss  to  the 
community  collectively  has  fallen  upon 
the  work-people,  and  they  are  not  the 
principal  customers,  if  customers  at 
all,  OI  most  branches  of  manufacture. 
But  though  that  particular  branch  of 
industry  may  extend  itself,  it  will  be 
by  replenishing  its  diminished  circu- 
lating capital  from  that  of  the  com- 
munity generally ;  and  if  the  labourers 
employed  in  that  department  escape 
loss  of  employment,  it  is  because  the 
loss  will  spread  itself  over  the  labouring 
people  at  large.  If  any  of  them  are 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  unproduc- 
tive labourers,  supported  by  voluntary 
or  legal  charity,  tne  gross  produce  of 
the  country  is  to  that  extent  perma- 
nently diminished,  until  the  orainary 
progress  of  accumulation  makes  it  up : 
but  if  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  enable  them  to  bear  a  tempo- 
*  Supra,  chap.  vL  p.  69. 
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rary  rednction  of  wages,  and  the  super- 
seded labourers  become  absorbed  in 
other  employments,  their  labour  is 
still  productive,  and  the  breach  in  the 
gross  produce  of  the  community  is  re- 
paired, though  not  the  detriment  to 
the  labourers.  I  have  restated  this 
exposition,  which  has  already  been 
made  in  a  former  place,  to  impress 
Imore  strongly  the  truth,  that  a 
/mode  of  production  does  not  of  neces- 
'sity  increase  the  productive  effect  of 
:the  collective  labour  of  a  community, 
because  it  enables  a  particular  com- 
.modity  to  be  sold  cheaper.  The  one 
consequence  generally  accompanies  the 
other,  but  not  necessarily.  1  will  not 
here  repeat  the  reasons  I  formerlv 
gave,  nor  anticipate  those  which  will 
be  given  more  fully  hereafter,  for  deem- 
ing the  exception  to  be  rather  a  case 
abstractedly  possible,  than  one  which 
is  frequently  realized  in  fact. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  saving  of 
labour  effected  by  substituting  the 
large  system  of  production  for  the 
small,  is  the  saving  in  the  labour  of 
the  capitalists  themselves.  If  a  hun- 
dred producers  with  small  capitals 
carry  on  separately  the  same  business, 
the  superintendence  of  each  concern 
will  probably  require  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  person  conducting  it,  suffi- 
ciently at  least  to  hinder  his  time  or 
thoughts  from  being  disposable  for  any- 
thing else :  while  a  single  manufac- 
turer possessing  a  capital  equal  to  the 
sum  of  theirs,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
clerks,  could  conduct  the  whole  of  their 
amount  of  business,  and  have  leisure 
too  for  other  occupations.  The  small 
capitalist,  it  is  true,  generally  com- 
bines with  the  business  of  direction 
some  portion  of  the  details,  which  the 
other  leaves  to  his  subordinates :  the 
small  farmer  follows  his  own  plough, 
the  small  tradesman  serves  in  his  own 
shop,  the  small  weaver  plies  his  own 
iOom.  But  in  this  very  union  of  func- 
tions there  is,  in  a  great  proportion  of 
oases,  a  want  of  economy.  The  prin- 
cipal in  the  concern  is  either  wasting, 
in  the  routine  of  a  business,  qualities 
suitable  for  the  direction  of  it,  or  he  is 
only  fit  for  the  former,  and  then  the 
l&tter  will  be  ill  dpn^.     I  must  observe 


however  that  I  do  not  attach,  to  this 
saving  of  labour,  the  importance  often 
ascribed  to  it.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  more  labour  expended  in  the 
superintendence  of  many  small  capitals 
than  in  that  of  one  large  capital.  For 
this  labour  however  the  small  pro- 
ducers have  generally  a  full  compensa- 
tion, in  the  feeling  of  being  their  own 
masters,  and  not  servants  of  an  em- 
ployer. It  may  be  said,  that  if  they 
value  this  independence  they  will  sub- 
mit to  pay  a  price  for  it,  and  to  sell  at 
the  reduced  rates  occasioned  by  the 
competition  of  the  great  dealer  or  ma- 
nufacturer. But  they  cannot  always 
do  this  and  continue  to  gain  a  living. 
They  thus  gradually  disappear  from 
society.  After  having  consumed  their 
littl<)  capital  in  prolonging  the  unsuc- 
cessful struggle,  they  either  sink  into 
the  condition  of  hired  labourers,  or  be- 
come dependent  on  others  for  support. 

§  2.  Production  on  a  large  scale  is 
greatly  promoted  hj  the  practice  of 
mrming  a  large  capital  by  the  combi- 
nation of  many  small  contributions ;  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  formation  of 
joint  stock  companies.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  joint  stock  principle  are 
numerous  and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  many  undertakings 
require  an  amount  of  capital  beyond 
the  means  of  the  richest  individual  or 
private  partnership.  No  individual 
could  have  made  a  railway  from  Lon- 
don to  Liverpool ;  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
individual  could  even  work  the  traffic 
on  it,  now  when  it  is  made.  The  go- 
vernment indeed  could  have  done  both ; 
and  in  countries  where  the  practice  of 
co-operation  is  only  in  tne  earlier 
stages  of  its  growth,  the  government 
can  alone  be  looked  to  for  any  of  the 
works  for  which  a  great  combination 
of  means  is  requisite ;  because  it  can 
obtain  those  means  by  compulsory 
taxation,  and  is  already  accustomed  to 
the  conduct  of  large  operations.  For 
reasons,  however,  which  are  tolerably 
well  known,  and  of  which  we  shall  treat 
fully  hereafter,  government  agency  for 
the  conduct  of  industrial  operations  is 
generally  one  of  the  least  eligible  ro- 
sourceSi  when  any  other  ik  avaiJabl«i. 
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Next,  there  are  undertakings  wliich 
mdividuals  are  not  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  performing,  but  which  thev 
cannot  perform  on  the  scale  and  with 
the  continuity^  which  are  ever  more 
and  more  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
a  society  in  an  advancing  state.  In- 
dividuals are  quite  capable  of  despatch- 
ing ships  from  England  to  any  or  every 
part  of  the  world,  to  carry  passengers 
and  letters ;  the  thing  was  done  before 
joint  stock  companies  for  the  purpose 
were  heard  of.  But  when,  from  the 
increase  of  population  and  transactions, 
as  well  as  of  means  of  payment,  the 
public  will  no  longer  content  them- 
selves with  occasional  opportunities, 
but  require  the  certainty  that  packets 
shall  start  regularly,  for  some  places 
once  or  even  twice  a  day,  lor  others 
once  a  week,  for  others  that  a  steam 
ship  of  great  size  and  expensive  con- 
struction shall  depart  on  fixed  days 
twice  in  each  month,  it  is  evident  that 
to  afford  an  assurance  of  keeping  up 
with  punctuality  such  a  circle  of  costly 
operations,  requires  a  much  larger 
capital  and  a  much  larger  staff  of 
qualified  subordinates  than  can  be 
commanded  by  an  individual  capitalist. 
There  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which 
though  the  business  might  be  perfectly 
well  transacted  with  small  or  mode- 
rate capitals,  the  guarantee  of  a  great 
subscribed  stock  is  necessary  or  desir- 
able as  a  security  to  the  public  for  the 
fulfilment  of  pecuniaiy  engagements. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
nature  of  the  business  requires  that 
numbers  of  persons  should  be  willing 
to  trust  the  concern  with  their  money : 
as  in  the  business  of  banking,  and 
that  of  insurance :  to  both  of  which 
the  joint  stock  principle  is  eminently 
adapted.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  folly 
and  jobbery  of  the  i*ulers  of  mankinc!, 
that  until  a  late  period  the  joint  stock 
principle,  as  a  general  resort,  was  in 
this  country  interdicted  by  law  to  these 
two  modes  of  business;  to  banking 
altogether,  and  to  insurance  in  l^e 
department  of  sea  risks ;  in  order  to 
bestow  a  lucrative  monopoly  on  par- 
ticular establishments  wmch  the  go- 
vernment was  pleased  exceptionally  to 
license,  namely  the  Bank  of  England, 


and  two  insurance  companies,  the  Lon- 
don and  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Another  advantage  of  joint  stock,  or 
associated  management,  is  its  incident 
of  publicity.  This  is  not  an  invariable, 
but  it  is  a  natural,  consequence  of  the 
joint  stock  principle,  and  might  be,  as 
in  some  important  cases  it  already  is, 
compulsory.  In  banking,  insurance, 
and  other  businesses  which  depend 
wholly  on  confidence,  publicity  is  a  still 
more  important  element  of  success  than 
a  large  subscribed  capital  A  heavy 
loss  occurring  in  a  private  bank  may  hd 
kept  secret;  even  though  it  were  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  cause  the  ruin  of 
the  concern,  the  banker  may  still  cany 
it  on  for  years,  trying  to  retrieve  its  po- 
sition, only  to  fall  in  the  end  with  • 
greater  crash:  but  this  cannot  so  easil; 
happen  in  the  case  of  a  joint  stock  com 
pany  whose  accounts  are  publishea 
periodically.  The  accounts,  even  if 
cooked,  still  exercise  some  check ;  and 
the  suspicions  of  shareholders,  breaking 
out  at  the  general  meetings,  put  the 
public  on  their  guard. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of 
joint  stock  over  individual  manage- 
ment. But  if  we  look  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  we  shall  find  that  indi- 
vidual management  has  also  very  great 
advantage  over  joint  stock.  The  chief 
of  these  is  the  much  keener  interest  of 
the  managers  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  administration  of  *  joint  stock 
association  is,  in  the  main^  adminis- 
tration by  hired  servants.  Even  the 
committee,  or  board  of  directors,  who 
are  supposed  to  superintend  the  manage- 
ment, and  who  do  really  appoint  and 
remove  the  managers,  have  no  pecu- 
niaiy interest  in  the  good  working  of 
the  concern  beyond  the  shares  they  in- 
dividually hold,  which  are  always  a 
veiy  small  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
association,  and  in  general  but  a  small 
part  of  the  fortunes  of  the  directors 
themselves ;  and  the  part  they  take  in 
the  management  usually  divides  their 
time  with  many  other  occupations,  of 
as  great  or  greater  importance  to  their 
own  interest;  the  business  being  the 
principal  concern  of  no  one  except  those 
who  are  hired  to  carry  it  on.      But 
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experience  shows,  and  proverbs,  the  ex- 
pression of  popular  experience,  attest, 
How  inferior  is  the  quality  of  hired 
servants,  compared  with  the  ministra- 
tion of  those  personally  interested  in 
the  work,  and  how  indispensable,  when 
bired  service  must  be  employed,  is 
"  the  master's  eye"  to  watch  over  it. 

The  successful  conduct  of  an  indns- 
trial  enterprise  requires  two  quite  dis- 
tinct qualifications :  fidelity,  and  zeal. 
The  fidelitjr  of  the  hired  managers  of  a 
concern  it  is  possible  to  secure.  When 
iheir  work  admits  of  being  reduced  to 
a  definite  set  of  rules,  the  violation  of 
these  is  a  matter  on  which  conscience 
cannot  easily  blind  itself,  and  on  which 
responsibility  may  be  enforced  by  the 
loss  of  employment.  But  to  canj  on  a 
great  business  successfully,  requires  a 
hundred  things  which,  as  they  cannot 
be  defined  beK)rehand,  it  is  impossible 
to  convert  into  distinct  and  positive 
obligations.  First  and  principally,  it 
requires  that  the  directing  mind  shouM 
be  incessantly  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  should  be  continually  laying 
schemes  by  which  greater  profit  may 
be  obtained,  or  expense  saved.  This 
intensity  of  interest  in  the  subject  it  is 
seldom  to  be  expected  that  any  one 
should  feel,  who  is  conducting  a  busi- 
ness as  the  hired  servant  and  for  the 
profit  of  another.  There  are  experi- 
ments in  human  aifairs  which  are  con- 
clusive on  the  point.  Look  at  the 
whole  class  of  rulers,  and  ministers  of 
state.  The  work  they  are  entrusted 
with,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
and  exciting  of  all  occupations ;  the  per- 
sonal share  which  thev  themselves  reap 
of  the  national  benents  or  misfortunes 
which  befal  the  state  under  their  rule, 
is  far  from  trifling,  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  which  they  may  ex- 
pect from  public  estimation  are  of  the 
plain  and  palpable  kind  which  are 
most  keenly  felt  and  most  widely  ap- 
preciated. *  Yet  how  rare  a  thing  is  it 
to  find  a  statesman  in  whom  mental 
indolence  is  not  stronger  than  all  these 
inducements.  How  infinitesimal  is  the 
proportion  who  trouble  themselves  to 
form,  or  even  to  attend  to,  plans  of 
public  improvement,  unless  when  it  is 
made  stiU  more  troublesome  to  them 
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to  remain  inactive ;  op  who  have  an3 
other  real  desire  than  that  of  rubbing 
on,  BO  as  to  escape  general  blame.  Ou 
a  smaller  scale,  all  who  have  ever  em- 
ployed hired  labour  have  had  ample 
experience  of  the  efforts  made  to  give 
as  little  labour  in  exchange  for  the 
wages,  as  is  compatible  with  not  being 
turned  off.  The  universal  neglect  by 
domestic  servants  of  their  employer's 
interests,  wherever  these  are  not  pro- 
tected by  some  fixed  rule,  is  matter  of 
common  remark ;  unless  where  long 
continuance  in  the  same  service,  and 
reciprocal  good  offices,  have  produced 
either  personal  attachment,  or  some 
feeling  of  a  common  interest. 

Another  of  the  disadvantages  of  joint 
stock  concerns,  which  is  in  some  degree 
common  to  all  concerns  on  a  large  scale, 
is  disregard  of  small  gains  and  small 
savings.  In  the  management  of  a  great 
capital  and  great  transactions,  espe- 
ciallv  when  the  managers  have  not 
much  interest  in  it  of  their  own,  small 
sums  are  apt  to  be  counted  for  next  to 
nothing ;  they  never  seem  worth  the 
care  and  trouble  which  it  costs  to  attend 
to  them,  and  the  credit  of  liberality  and 
openhandedness  is  cheaply  bought  by 
a  disregard  of  such  trifling  considera- 
tions. But  small  profits  and  small  ex- 
penses, often  repeated,  amount  to  great 
gains  and  losses  :  and  of  this  a  large 
capitalist  is  often  a  sufficiently  good 
calculator  to  be  practically  aware ;  and 
to  arrange  his  business  on  a  syateni^ 
which  if  enforced  by  a  sufficiently  vigi- 
lant superintendence,  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  habitual  waste,  otherwise 
incident  to  a  great  business.  But  th« 
managers  of  a  joint  stock  coDcenn  sel- 
dom devote  themselves  sufficiently  to 
the  work,  to  enforce  unremittingly, 
even  if  introduced,  through  every  detail 
of  the  business,  a  really  econouiical 
system. 

From  considerations  of  this  naturo, 
Adam  Smith  was  led  to  enunciate  as  a 
principle,  that  joint  stock  companies 
could  never  be  expected  to  maintain 
themselves  without  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege, except  in  branches  of  business 
which  like  banking,  insurance,  and 
some  others,  admit  of  being,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  redticed  to  filed  nitea. 
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This  however  is  one  of  those  over-state- 
nents  of  a  trne  principle^  often  met 
with  in  Adam  Smith.  In  his  days  there 
were  few  instances  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies which  had  heen  permanently 
successful  without  a  monopoly,  except 
the  class  of  cases  which  he  referred  to ; 
but  since  his  time  there  have  been 
many  ;  and  the  re|nilar  increase  both 
of  the  spirit  of  comoination  and  of  the 
ability  to  combine,  will  doubtless  pro- 
duce many  more.  Adam  Smith  fixed 
his  observation  too  exclusively  on  the 
superior  energy  and  more  unremitting 
attention  brought  to  a  business  in  which 
the  whole  stake  and  the  whole  g^aitt  be- 
long to  the  persons  conducting  it;  and 
he  overlooked  various  countervailing 
considerations  which  go  a  ffreat  way 
towards  neutralizing  even  that  great 
point  of  superiority. 

Of  these  one  of  the  most  important 
18  that  which  relates  to  the  intellectual 
and  aetive  Qualifications  of  the  direct- 
ing head.  The  stimulus  of  individual 
interest  is  some  security  for  exertion, 
but  exertion  is  of  little  avail  if  the  in- 
telligence exerted  is  of  an  inferior  order, 
which  it  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
majority  of  concerns  carried  on  by  the 
persons  chiefly  interested  in  them. 
Where  the  concern  is  ^rge,  and  can 
afford  a  remuneration  sufiicient  to  at- 
tract a  class  of  candidates  superior  to 
the  common  average,  it  is  possible  to 
select  for  the  general  management,  <wd 
for  $Xi  the  skilled  employments  of  a 
Bab<Hrdinate  kind,  persons  of  a  degree 
of  acquirement  and  cultivated  intelli- 

Snce  which  more  than  compensates 
r  their  inferior  interest  in  the  result. 
Their  greater  perspicacity  enables 
them,  with  even  a  part  of  their  minds, 
to  see  probabilities  of  advantage  wbieh 
never  occur  to  the  ordinary  run  of  men 
by  the  continued  exertion  of  the  whole 
of  theirs ;  and  their  superior  knowledge, 
and  habitual  rectituae  of  perception 
and  of  judgement,  guard  them  against 
blnnders,  the  fear  of  which  would  pre- 
vent the  others  from  hazarding  their 
interests  in  any  attempt  out  of  the 
ordinary  routine. 

It  niust  be  further  remarked,  that  it 
it  noi  a  necessary  consequence  of  joint 
twck  manaferaent^  that  the  persons 


enipluved,  whither  in  superior  or  io 
subordinate  offices,  should  be  paid 
wholly  by  fixed  salaries.  There  are 
modes  of  connecting  more  or  less  inti- 
mately the  interest  of  the  employef 
with  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  con* 
cem.  There  is  a  long  series  of  inter- 
mediate positions,  between  working 
wholly  on  one's  own  account,  and  work- 
ing bjr  the  day,  week,  or  year  for  an 
invariable  payment.  Even  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  unskilled  labour,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  task-work,  or  working 
b^  the  piece :  and  the  superior  effi- 
ciency 01  this  is  so  Hrell  known,  that 
judicious  employers  always  resort  to  it 
when  the  work  admits  of  being  put  oat 
in  definite  portions,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  too  troublesome  a  surveillance  to 
guard  against  inferiority  in  the  execu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  tne  stenagers  of 
joint  stock  companies,  and  of  the  super- 
intending and  controlling  officers  in 
many  private  establishments,  it  is  a 
common  enough  practice  to  connect 
their  pecuniary  interest  with  the  inte- 
rest of  their  employers,  by  giving  them 
part  of  their  remuneration  in  the  form 
of  a  percentage  on  the  profits.  The 
personal  interest  thus  given  to  hired 
servants  is  not  c<Mnparabie  in  intensity 
to  that  of  the  owner  of  the  capital ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  be  a  very  material 
stimulus  to  zeal  and  carefiUness,  and, 
when  added  t«  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  often  raises  the  quality 
of  the  Service  much  above  that  which 
the  generality  of  masters  are  capable  of 
rendering  to  themselves.  I'he  ulterior 
extensions  of  which  this  principle  of 
remuneration  is  susceptiblei  being  of 
great  social  as  well  as  econranioal  im- 
portance, will  be  more  particularly  ad- 
verted to  in  a  subsequent  stage  m  the 
present  inquiry. 

As  I  have  already  remarked  of  large 
eatablishmenta  generally,  when  com- 
pared with  small  ones,  whenever  com- 
petition is  free  its  results  will  show 
whether  individual  or  joint  stock  agency 
is  best  adapted  to  the  particular  case, 
since  that  which  is  most  efficient  and 
most  economical  will  always  in  the  end 
succeed  in  uoderbelling  the  other. 

i  3  Tkt^  possibility  of  substituting 
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the  large  system  of  production  for  the 
small,  depends,  of  course,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  extent  of  the  market.  The 
large  system  can  only  be  advantageous 
when  a  large  amount  of  business  is  to 
be  done  :  it  implies,  therefore,  either  a 
populoas  and  flourishing  community, 
or  a  great  opening  for  exportation. 
Again,  this  as  well  as  every  other 
change  in  the  system  of  production  is 
CTeatly  favoured  by  a  progressive  con- 
dition of  capital.  It  is  chieflj^  when 
the  capital  of  a  country  is  receiving  a 
great  annual  increase,  that  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  capital  seeking  for 
investment:  and  a  new  enterprise  is 
much  sooner  and  more  easily  entered 
upon  by  new  capital,  than  by  with- 
drawing capital  from  existing  employ- 
ments. The  change  is  also  much  faci- 
litated by  the  existence  of  large  capitals 
in  few  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
amount  of  capital  can  be  raised  by 
bringing  together  many  small  sums. 
But  this  (besides  that  it  is  not  equally 
well  suited  to  all  branches  of  industry), 
supposes  a  much  greater  degree  of  com- 
mercial confidence  and  enterprise  dif- 
fused through  the  community,  and 
belongs  altogether  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  industrial  progress. 

In  the  countries  in  which  there  are 
the  largest  markets,  the  widest  diffu- 
sion of  commercial  confidence  and  en- 
terprise, the  greatest  annual  increase 
of  capital,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
large  capitals  owned  by  individuals, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  more 
and  more,  in  one  branch  of  industry 
after  another,  large  establishments  for 
small  ones.  In  England,  the  chief 
type  of  all  these  characteristics,  there 
is  a  perpetual  growth  not  only  of  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  but  also, 
wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  pur- 
chasers are  assembled,  of  shops  and 
warehouses  for  conducting  retail  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale.  These  are  almost 
always  able  to  undersell  the  smaller 
tradesmen,  partly,  it  is  understood,  by 
means  of  division  of  labour,  and  the 
economy  occasioned  by  limiting  the 
employment  of  skilled  agency  to  cases 
where  skill  is  required ;  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  saving  of  labour  arising 
from  the  great  scale  of  the  transactions: 


as  it  costs  no  more  time,  and  not  much 
more  exertion  of  mind,  to  make  a  large 
purchase,  for  example,  than  a  small 
one,  and  very  much  less  than  to  make 
a  number  of  small  ones. 

With  a  view  merely  to  production, 
and  to  the  greatest  efficiency  of  labour, 
this  change  is  whoHy  beneficial.  In 
some  cases  it  is  attended  with  draw- 
backs, rather  social  than  economical, 
the  nature  of  which  has  been  already 
hinted  at.  But  whatever  disadvan- 
tages may  be  supposed  to  attend  on  the 
change  from  a  small  to  a  large  system 
of  production,  they  are  not  applicable 
to  the  change  from  a  large  to  a  still 
larger.  When,  in  any  emplojrment, 
the  regime  of  independent  small  pro- 
ducers has  either  never  been  possible, 
or  has  been  superseded,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  many  work-people  under  one 
management  has  become  fully  es- 
tablished, from  that  time  any  rarther 
enlargement  in  the  scale  of  production 
is  generally  an  unqualified  benefit.  It 
is  obvious,  for  example,  how  great  an 
economy  of  labour  would  be  obtained 
if  London  were  supplied  by  a  sincle 
gas  or  water  company  instead  of  the 
existing  plurality.  While  there  are 
even  as  many  as  two,  this  implies 
double  establishments  of  all  sorts,  when 
one  only,  with  a  small  increase,  could 
probably  perform  the  whole  operation 
equally  well ;  double  sets  of  machinery 
and  works,  when  the  whole  of  the  gas 
or  water  required  could  generally  be 
produced  by  one  set  only ;  even  double 
sets  of  pipes,  if  the  companies  did  not 
prevent  this  needless  expense  by  agrae- 
mg  upon  a  division  of  the  territory. 
Were  there  only  one  establishment, 
it  could  make  lower  charges,  consist- 
ently with  obtaining  the  rate  of  pro- 
fit now  realized.  But  would  it  do  so  ? 
Even  if  it  did  not,  the  community  in 
the  aggregate  would  still  be  a  gaine  r 
since  the  shareholders  are  a  part  of 
the  community,  and  thev  would  obtain 
higher  profits  while  the  consumers 
paid  only  the  same.  It  is,  however,  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  prices  are 
ever  permanently  kept  down  bv  th^ 
competition  of  these  companies.  Where 
competitors  are  so  few,  they  alwayF 
end  t>y  agreeing  not  to  compete.  They 
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may  run  a  race  of  cheapness  to  ruio  a 
new  candidate,  but  as  soon  as  he  has 
established  his  footing  they  come  to 
terms  with  him.  When,  therefore,  a 
business  of  real  public  importance  can 
only  be  carried  on  advantageously  upon 
so  large  a  scale  as  to  render  the  liberty 
of  competition  almost  illusory,  it  is  an 
unthrifty  dispensation  of  the  public  re- 
vSouTces  that  several  costly  sets  of  ar- 
mngements  should  be  kept  up  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  to  the  community 
this  one  service.  It  is  much  better  to 
treat  it  at  once  as  a  public  function ; 
and  if  it  be  not  such  as  the  government 
itself  coulH  beneficially  undertake,  it 
should  be  made  over  entire  to  the  com- 
pany or  association  which  will  perform 
It  on  the  best  terms  for  the  public.  In 
the  case  of  railways,  for  example,  no 
one  can  desire  to  see  the  enormous 
waste  of  capital  and  land  (not  to  speak 
of  increased  nuisance)  involved  in  the 
construction  of  a  second  railway  to 
connect  the  same  places  already  united 
by  an  existing  one ;  while  the  two 
would  not  do  the  work  better  than  it 
could  be  done  by  one,  and  after  a  short 
time  would  probably  be  amalgamated. 
Only  one  sucn  line  ought  to  be  permitted, 
but  the  control  over  that  hue  never 
ought  to  be  parted  with  by  the  State, 
unless  on  a  temporary  concession,  as 
in  France ;  and  the  vested  right  which 
Parliament  has  allowed  to  be  acquired 
by  the  existing  companies,  like  all 
other  proprietary  rights  which  are  op- 
posed to  public  utility,  is  morally  vahd 
only  as  a  claim  to  compensation. 

§  4.  The  question  between  the 
large  and  the  small  systems  of  pro- 
duction as  applied  to  agriculture — ^be- 
tween large  and  small  feuming,  the 
arande  and  the  petite  culture — stands, 
m  many  respects,  on  different  grounds 
from  the  general  question  between 
great  and  small  industrial  establish- 
ments. In  its  social  aspects,  and  as 
•n  element  in  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth,  this  question  will  occupy  us 
hereafter:  but  even  as  a  question  of 
production,  the  superiority  of  the  large 
system  in  agriculture  is  b^  no  means 
80  clearly  established  as  in  manufac- 
tures. 


I  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
operations  of  agriculture  are  little  sus- 
ceptible of  benefit  from  the  division  of 
labour.  There  is  but  little  separation 
of  employments  even  on  the  largest 
farms.  The  same  persons  may  not  in 
general  attend  to  the  live  stock,  to  the 
marketing,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  f»oil;  but  much  beyond  that  pri- 
mary and  simple  classification  the 
subdivision  is  not  carried.  The  com- 
bination of  labour  of  which  agriculture 
is  susceptible,  is  chiefly  that  which 
Mr.  Wakefield  terms  Simple  Co-opera- 
tion; several  persons  nelping  one 
another  in  the  same  work,  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  But  I  confess  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  able  writer  at- 
tributes more  importance  to  that  kind 
of  co-operation,  in  reference  to  agiicul- 
ture  properly  so  called,  than  it  de- 
serves. None  of  the  common  farming 
operations  require  much  of  it.  There 
is  no  particular  advantage  in  setting  a 
great  number  of  people  to  work  to- 
gether in  ploughing  or  digging  or  sow- 
ing the  same  field,  or  even  in  mowing 
or  reaping  it  unless  time  presses.  A 
single  family  can  generally  supply  all 
the  combination  of  labour  necessary 
for  these  purposes.  And  in  the  works 
in  which  an  union  of  many  efforts  is 
really^  needed,  there  is  seldom  found 
any  impracticability  in  obtaining  it 
where  farms  are  small. 

^  The  waste  of  productive  power  by  sub- 
division of  the  land  often  amounts  to  a 
great  evil,  but  this  applies  chiefly  to  a 
subdivision  so  minute,  that  the  cultiva- 
tors have  not  enough  land  to  occupy 
their  time.  Up  to  that  point  the  same 
principles  which  recommend  large 
manufactories  are  applicable  to  agri- 
culture. For  the  greatest  productive 
efficiency,  it  is  generally  desirable 
(though  even  this  proposition  must  be 
received  with  qualifications)  that  no 
family  who  have  any  land,  should  have 
less  than  they  could  cultivate,  or  than 
will  fully  employ  their  cattle  and  tools. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  dimensions 
of  large  farms,  but  of  what  are  reckoned 
in  England  very  small  ones.  The 
large  farmer  has  some  advantage  ii 
the  article  of  buildings.  It  does  ma 
cost  so  much  to  house  a  great  number 
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of  cattle  in  one  building,  as  to  lodge 
them  equally  well  in  several  buildings. 
There  is  also  some  advantage  in  im- 
plements. A  small  farmer  is  not  so 
likely  to  possess  expensive  instru- 
ments. But  the  principal  agricultural 
implements,  even  when  of  the  best 
construction,  are  not  ejqpensive.  It  may 
not  answer  to  a  small  farmer  to  own  a 
threshing  machine,  for  the  small  quan- 
tity of  com  he  has  to  thresh ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  roch  a  machine 
should  not  in  every  neighbourhood  be 
omied  in  common,  or  provided  by  some 
person  to  whom  the  others  pay  a  con- 
sideration fof  its  n$6 ;  especially  as, 
when  worked  by  steam,  they  are  so 
constructed  as  to  be  moveable.*  The 
large  farmer  can  make  some  saving  in 
cost  of  carriage.  There  is  nearly  as 
much  trouble  in  carrying  a  small  por- 
tion of  produce  to  market,  as  a  much 
greater  produce ;  in  bringing  home  a 
small,  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
manures,  and  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption. There  is  also  the  greater 
cheapness  of  buying  things  in  large 
quantities.  These  various  advantages 
tnust  count  for  something,  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  they  ought  to  count  for 
very  much.  In  England  for  some 
generations,  there  has  been  little 
experience  of  small  farms ;  but  in  In- 
land the  experience  has  been  ample, 
not  merely  under  the  worst  but  under 
the  best  management :  and  the  highest 
1  rish  authorities  may  be  cited  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  which  on  this 
subject  commonly  prevails  in  Eng'lftiid. 
Mr.  Blacker,  for  example,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  agnculturists  and 
successful  ittipTOvers  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  trhose  experience  was  chiefly 
in  the  best  euhitated,  which  are  also 
the  most  minutely  divided  parts  of  the 
country,  was  of  opinion,  that  tenants 
holding  farmtf  not  exceeding  from  five 


*  Tlie  observaiiontf  in  the  text  may  here- 
after require  some  degree  of  modiflcdflon 
from  tit««ntions  mob  as  tbe  sleam  ploagh 
and  the  reaping  machine.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, of  these  improvementfl  on  the  relative 
advantages  of  large  and  small  ftrms,  will  not 
depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  instruments, 
but  en  theiv  eostUness.  I  see  no  reaaon  to 
expect  that  this  will  be  such  as  to  mak« 
fbem  inaccessible  to  small  farmers,  6r  oom- 
tteatlons  of  amall  ^settitn. 
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to  eight  or  ten  acres,  could  live  com- 
fortably, and  pay  as  high  a  rent  as  any 
large  farmer  whatever.  "  I  am  firmly 
persuaded"  fhe  snys,*)  "  that  the  small 
farmer  who  nolds  his  own  plough  and 
digs  his  own  ground,  if  he  follows  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  feeds  his 
cattle  in  the  house,  can  undersell  the 
large  farmer,  or  in  other  words  can  pay 
a  rent  which  the  other  cannot  afibrd ; 
and  in  this  I  am  confurmed  by  the 
opinion  of  many  practical  men  who 
have  well  tonsidered  the  suljeet.  .  .  . 
The  English  farmer  of  700  to  800 
acres  is  a  kind  of  man  approaehiiig  to 
what  is  known  by  the  namt-  of  a  geiitle- 
man  farmer.  He  must  have  his  horse  to 
ride,  and  his  gig,  and  perhaps  an  overseer 
to  attend  to  his  labourers ;  he  certainly 
cannot  superintend  himself  the  labour 
going  on  in  a  farm  of  800  acres  " 
After  a  few  other  remarks,  he  addp, 
'*  Besides  all  these  drawbacks,  which 
the  small  farmer  knows  little  about, 
there  is  the  great  expense  of  ccu^ing 
out  the  manure  from  tiie  homestead  to 
such  a  great  distance,  and  again  cart- 
ing home  the  crop.  A  single  horse 
will  coasume  the  produce  of  more  land 
than  would  feed  a  small  fiirmer  and 
his  wife  and  two  children.  And  what 
is  more  than  all,  the  large  farmer  says 
to  his  labourers,  go  to  your  work ;  but 
when  fhe  small  farmer  hcM  oecasion  to 
hire  them,  he  says,  eome ;  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will,  I  dare  say,  undeivtand 
the  difference." 

One  of  the  objections  most  urged 
against  small  farms  is,  that  they  do  not 
and  cannot  maintain,  proportionally  to 
their  extent,  so  great  a  number  of  cattle 
as  large  farme,  and  that  this  occasions 
such  a  deficiency  of  manure,  that  a  soil 
much  subdivided  most  always  be  ina- 
poverished.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  subdivigron  only  produces  ihU 
effect  when  it  throws  the  land  into  the 
handa  of  cultivators  so  poor  as  not  to 
possess  the  amount  of  live  stock  suit- 
able to  the  size  of  their  farmsi  A  small 
farm  and  a  badly  stocked  £inn  are  not 
synonymous.  To  make  the  comparison 
fairly,   we   must    suppose    the 


•  Prize  E^$as  on  the  Mancu/emetU  qf  Landed 
Property  in  Ireland,  by  Wdliam  tlTacl^*, 
Esq.  (1837.)  p.  23. 
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amoimt  of  capital  which  is  poeaefised 
bj  the  large  fanners  to  be  disseininated 
among  the  small  ones.  When  this 
condition,  or  even  any  approach  to  it, 
exists,  and  when  stall  feeding  is  prac- 
tised (and  stall  feeding  now  oegins  to 
be  considered  good  economy  even  on 
large  farms),  experience,  far  from  bear- 
ing ont  the  assertion  that  small  farm- 
ing is  unfavourable  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  cattle,  conclusively  establishes 
the  very  reyerse.  The  abundance  of 
cattle,  and  copioni  use  of  manure,  on 
the  small  farms  of  Flanders,  are  the 
most  striking  features  in  that  Flemish 
agriculture  which  is  the  admiration  of 
afi  competent  judges,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  Continent.* 

*  **  Tb«  number  of  beMta  fed  on  »  fmrm 
of  which  the  whole  is  arable  luid,"  (sayt  the 
elaborate  and  intelligent  treatise  on  Flemish 
Husbandry,  from  personal  observation  and 
tbe  best  sources,  published  in  the  Library  of 
the  Society  for  the  Difhision  of  Useful 
Knowledge  J  **  is  surprising  to  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
food  is  prepared  for  the  cattle.  A  beast  1^ 
every  three  acres  of  land  is  a  common  pro* 
portion,  and  in  very  small  occupations  where 
much  spade  husbandry  .s  used,  the  propor- 
tion is  still  greater.  After  comparing  the 
accounts  given  te  a  variety  of  places  and 
situations  of  the  nverage  quantity  of  milk 
which  a  eow  g^ves  when  fed  in  the  stall,  the 
result  is,  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  our 
best  dairy  fhrms,  aod  the  quantity  of  butter 
made  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  is 
also  greater.  It  appears  astonishing  that  the 
occupier  of  only  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  light 
•rable  land  should  be  able  to  maintain  four 
or  five  cows,  but  the  fact  is  notorious  in  the 
Waes  country."    (pp.  59,  60.) 

Thift  subject  is  treated  very  intelligently 
in  tbe  work  of  Bi.  Fassy,  On  Ssfgtema  <if  Cul- 
UvaiUn  ami  their  Ir^luenee  en  8oci4d  JEconomjf, 
one  of  the  most  impartial  discussions,  as  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  which  lias  yet  ap- 
peared in  France. 

"  Without  doubt  it  ia  England  that,  on  an 
equal  surface,  feeds  the  greatest  munber  of 
^ninryai* ;  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Lom- 
bardy  can  alone  vie  with  her  in  this  respect : 
but  is  this  a  consequence  of  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, and  have  not  climate  and  local 
situation  a  share  in  producing  it  ?  Of  this 
I  think  there  can  bono  doubt.  In  fact,  what- 
ever may  have  been  said,  wherever  lai^  and 
MnaU  cultiTation  meet  in  the  same  place,  the 
latter,  though  itcannot  support  as  many  sheep, 
possesses,  ail  things  considered,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  manure-producing  animals. 

**  In.  Belgflum,  for  example,  the  two  pao* 
viaeee  9i  smallest  forms  are  Antwerp  and 
Eaet  Flanden*  aad  they  possess  on  an  average 
for  every  lOd  heetaree  (260  aisres)  of  oult^ 
rated  iMod,  74  homed  cattle  and  U  sheep. 


The  disadyantage,  when  disadTan- 
tage  there  is,  of  smaU,  or  rather  of  pea- 
sant farming,  as  compared  with  ca||i- 
talist  farming,  must  chiefly  consist  in 
inferioritj  of  skill  and  knowledge ;  but 
it  is  not  true,  as  a  general  fact,  that 
such  inferiority  exists.  Countries  ol 
small  farms  and  peasant  farming,  Flan- 
ders and  Italy,  had  a  good  sencuitare 
many  generations  before  England,  and 
theirs  is  still,  as  a  whole,  probably  the 
best  agriculture  in  the  worid.  The 
empirical  skill,  which  is  the  effect  of 
daily  and  close  observation,  peasant 
farmers  often  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  traditional  knowledge, 
for  example,  of  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
possessed   by  the    peasantry  of   the 

The  two  pravincea  where  we  fiiMi  the  lar^e 
farms  are  Namur  and  Hainaut»  and  they 
average,  for  every  100  hectares  of  cultivated 
ground,  only  ao  homed  cattle  and  46  sheep. 
Reckoning,  as  is  the  custom,  ten  sheep  &. 
equal  to  one  head  of  homed  cattle,  we  find 
in  the  first  case,  the  equivalent  of  76  I  eJuL 
to  maintain  the  fecundity  of  the  soil ;  in  tbe 
latter  case  lea  than  35,  a  diflbrence  which 
must  be  called  enoimous.  (See  the  statisti- 
cal documents  published  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.)  The  abundance  of  animals,  in 
the  parts  of  Belgium  which  are  most  sub- 
divided, is  nearly  as  great  aa  in  England. 
Calculating  the  number  in  England  in  pro- 
portion only  to  the  cultivated  ground,  there 
are  for  each  100  hectares,  65  homed  cattle 
and  nearly  260  sheep,  together  equal  to  91 
of  the  former,  being  only  an  excess  of  IB. 
It  should  besides  1m  remembered,  that  in 
Belgium  stall  feeding  being  continued  nearly 
the  whole  year,  hardly  any  of  the  manure  is 
lost,  while  in  England,  gracing  in  the  open 
fields  diminishes  considerably  the  t^iantity 
which  can  be  completely  utilised. 

**  Again,  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord, 
the  arrondissements  which  have  the  smallest 
farms  support  the  greatest  quantity  of 
animals.  While  the  arrondissements  of  Lille 
and  Hasebrouck,  besides  a  greater  number 
of  horses,  maintain  the  equivalent  of  62  and 
40  head  of  homed  cattle,  those  of  Dunkirk 
and  Avesnes,  where  the  farms  are  larger, 
produce  the  equivalent  of  only  44  and  40 
head.  (See  the  statistics  of  V  ranee  published 
by  the  Minister  of  Commerce.) 

**  A  similar  examination  extended  to  other 
portions  of  France  would  yield  similar  re- 
sults. In  the  immediate  neifl^bourhood  of 
towns,  no  doubt,  the  small  fiurmers,  haaring 
no  difficulty  in  purchasing  manure,  do  not 
maintain  animals :  but,  as  aaeneralrule,  the 
kind  of  cultivation  which  taftee  most  out  of 
the  ground  must  be  that  which  isobligedtobe 
most  active  in  renewing  its  fortuity.  Assur- 
edly the  small  flunms  cannot  have  numerous 
flfickaof  sheep,  and  thi^isaa  ineonvenionoe  ; 
but  they  support  more  homed  cattle  than  the 
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coantries  where  the  best  wines  are 
produced,  is  extraordinary.  There  is 
no  doubt  an  absence  of  science,  or  at 
least  of  theory ;  and  to  some  extent  a 
deficiency  of  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
80  far  as  relates  to  the  introduction  of 
new  processes.  There  is  also  a  want 
of  means  to  make  experiments,  which 
;an  seldom  be  made  with  advantage 
except  by  rich  proprietors  or  capitalists. 
As  for  those  systematic  improvements 
which  operate  on  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try at  once  (such  as  great  works  of 
draining  or  irrigation)  or  which  for 
any  other  reason  do  really  require  large 
numbers  of  workmen  combining  their 
labour,  these  are  not  in  general  to  be 
expected  from  small  farmers,  or  even 
small  proprietors ;  though  combination 
among  them  for  such  purposes  is  by  no 
means  unexampled,  and  will  become 
more  common  as  their  intelligence  i* 
more  developed. 

Against  tnese  disadvantages  is  to  be 
placed,  where  the  tenure  of  land  is  of 
the  requisite  kind,  an  ardour  of  indus- 
try absolutely  unexampled  in  any  other 
condition  of  a&jiculture.  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent witnesses  is  unanimous.  The 
working  of  the  petite  cuUv/re  cannot 
be  fairly  judged  where  the  small  culti- 
vator is  merely  a  tenant,,  and  not  even 
a  tenant  on  fixed  conditions,  but  (as 

larg^e  fanrs.  To  do  w>  is  m  necessity  they 
cannot  escape  from,  iu  any  country  where 
the  demands  of  consumers  require  their  ex- 
istence :  if  they  could  not  fulfil  this  condi- 
tion, they  must  perish. 

**  The  following  are  particulars,  the  exact- 
ness of  which  is  fully  attested  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  fh)m  which  I  extract 
them,  the  statistics  of  thecommune  o'  Vensat 
(department  of  Puy  de  Dome),  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Jusseraud,  mayor  of  the  com- 
mune. They  are  the  more  valuable,  as  they 
throw  ftdl  light  on  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  the  extension  of  small  farming  has,  in 
that  district,  produced  in  the  number  and 
kind  of  animals  by  whose  manure  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  is  kept  up  and  in- 
creased. The  commune  consists  of  1612 
hectares,  divided  into  4600  parcelles,  owned 
by  691  proprietors,  and  of  this  extent  1466 
hectares  are  under  cultivation.  In  1790, 
seventeen  ftrms  occupied  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  and  twenty  others  the  remainder. 
Since  then  the  land  has  been  much  divided, 
and  the  subdivision  is  now  extreme.  What 
has  been  the  effect  on  the  quantity  of  cattle  ? 
A  considerable  increase.    In  1790  there  were 


until  lately  in  Ireland)  at  a  nominal 
rent  greater  than  can  be  paid,  and 
therefore  practically  at  a  varying  rent 
always  amounting  to  the  utmost  that 
can  be  paid.  To  understand  the  sub- 
ject, it  must  be  studied  where  the  cul- 
tivator is  the  proprietor,  or  at  least  a 
nUtayer  with  a  permanent  tenure; 
where  the  labour  he  exerts  to  increase 
the  produce  and  value  of  the  land 
avails  wholly,  or  at  least  partly,  to  his 
own  benefit  and  that  of  his  descend- 
ants. In  another  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  shall  discuss  at  some  length 
the  important  subject  of  tenures  of 
land,  and  I  defer  till  then  any  citation 
of  evidence  on  the  marvellous  industry 
of  peasant  proprietors.  It  may  suffice 
here  to  appeal  to  the  immense  amount 
of  gross  produce  which,  even  without  a 
permanent  tenure,  English  labourers 
generally  obtain  from  their  little 
allotments;  a  produce  beyond  com- 
parison greater  than  a  large  farmer 
extracts,  or  would  find  it  his  interest 
to  extract,  from  the  same  piece  of 
land. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  rea- 
son why  large  cultivation  is  generally 
most  advantageous  as  a  mere  invest- 
ment for  profit.  Land  occupied  by  a 
large  farmer  is  not,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  farmed  so  highly.  There  is  not 
nearly  so  much  labour  expended  on  it. 

only  about  300  homed  cattle,  and  tram  1800 
to  2000  sheep;  there  are  now  676  of  the 
former  and  only  633  of  the  latter.  Thus 
1300  sheep  have  been  replaced  by  376  oxen 
and  cows,  and  (all  things  taken  into  ac- 
count) the  quantity  of  manure  has  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  490  to  729,  or  more  than  48 
per  cent,  not  to  mention  that  the  animals 
being  now  stronger  and  better  fed,  yield  a 
much  greater  contribution  than  formerly  to 
the  fertilization  of  the  ground. 

**  Such  is  the  testimony  of  fliots  on  the 
point.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  small  form- 
ing feeds  fewer  animals  than  large ;  on  the 
contrary,  local  circumstances  being  the 
same,  it  feeds  a  greater  number :  and  this  is 
only  what  might  have  been  presumed ;  for, 
requiring  more  fh>m  the  soil,  it  is  obliged  to 
take  greater  pains  for  keeping  up  its  pro- 
ductiveness. All  the  other  reproaches  cast 
upon  small  farming,  when  collated  one  by 
one  with  facts  Justly  appreciated,  will  b« 
seen  to  be  no  better  founded,  and  to  have 
been  made  only  because  the  countries  com- 
pared with  one  another  were  differently 
situated  in  respect  to  the  general  causes  ot 
agricultural  prosperity."  (pp.  116-120.) 
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Tbis  18  not  on  account  of  any  economy 
arising  from  combination  of  labour,  but 
because,  by  employing  less,  a  greater 
return  is  obtained  in  proportion  to  the 
outlay.  It  does  not  answer  to  any  one 
to  pay  others  for  exerting  all  the  la- 
bour which  the  peasant,  or  even  the 
allotment  holder,  gladly  undergoes 
when  the  fruits  are  to  be  wholly  reaped 
by  himself.  This  labour,  however,  is 
not  unproductive ;  it  all  adds  to  the 
gross  produce.  With  anything  like 
equality  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the 
large  farmer  does  not  obtain  nearly  so 
much  from  the  soil  as  the  small  pro- 
prietor, or  the  small  faimer  with  ade- 
quate motives  to  exertion :  but  though 
his  returns  are  less,  the  labour  is  less 
in  a  still  gi-eater  decree,  and  as  what- 
ever labour  he  employs  must  be  paid 
for,  it  does  not  suit  his  purpose  to  em- 
pl<w  more. 

f     But  although  the  gross  produce  of 
t  the  land  is  greatest,  other  things  being 
I  the  same,  under  small  cultivation,  and 
although,  therefore,  a  country  is  able 
on  that  system  to  support  a  larger 
aggregate  population,  it  is  generally 
.assumed  by  English  writers  that  what 
lis  termed  the  net  produce,  that  is,  the 
[surplus  after  feeding  the  cultivators, 
[must  be  smaller;   that  therefore,  the 
population  disposal^le  for  all  other  pur- 
poses, for  manufactures,  for  commerce 
and  navigation,  for  national  defence, 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  for  the 
liberal    professions,    for    the    various 
functions  of  government,  for  the  arts 
and  literature,  all  of  which  are  depen- 
dent on  this  surplus  for  their  existence 
as  occupations,  must  be  less  numerous ; 
and  that  the  nation,  therefore,  (waving 
all  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
actual  cultivators,)  must  be  inferior  in 
tiie    principal    elements    of    national 
power,  and  in  many  of  those  of  general 
well-being.     This,  however,  has  been 
taken  for  granted  much  too   readily. 
tJndoubtedlv,  the  non-agricultural  po- 
Dulation  will  bear  a  less  ratio  to  the 
^agricultural,  under  small  than  under 
large  cultivation.    But  that  it  will  be 
less    numerous    absolutely,   is  by  no 
means  a  consequence.     If  the   total 
population,  agricultural  and  non-agri- 
coltoral,  is  greater,  the  non-agricultural 
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portion  may  be  more  numerous  in  itself, 
and  may  yet  be  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  whole.     If  the  gross  produce  is 
larger,  the  net  produce  may  be  larger, 
and  yet  bear  a  smaller  ratio  to  the 
eioss  produce.    Yet  even  Mr.  Wake- 
neld  sometimes  appears  to  confound 
these  distinct  ideas.    In  France  it  is 
computed  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  are  agricultural.    In  Eng- 
land, at  most,  one-third.    Hence  Mr. 
Wakefield  infers,  that  ''  as  in  France 
only  three  people  are  supported  by  the 
labour  of  two  cultivators,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  labour  of  two  cultivators  sup 
ports^  six  people,  English  agriculture 
IS  twice  as  productive  as  French  agri- 
culture," owing  to  the  superior  eflS- 
cieQcy  of  large  farming  through  com- 
bination of  labour.     But  in  the  first 
place  the  facts  themselves  are  over- 
stated.   The  labour  of  two  persons  in 
England  does  not  quite  support  six 
people,  for  there  is  not  a  little  food 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
from    Ireland.      In  France,   too,  the 
labour  of  two  oultivators  does  much 
more  than  supply  the  food  of  three  per- 
sons.    It  provides  the  three  persons, 
and  occasionally  foreigners,  with  flax, 
hemp,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with 
silk,  oils,  tobacco,  and  latterly  sugar, 
which  in  England  are  wholly  obtained 
from  abroad;   nearly  aU    the  timber 
used  in  France  is  of  home  growth, 
nearly  all  which  is  used  in  England  is 
imported ;  the  principal  fuel  of  France 
i^  procured  and  brought  to  market  by 
persons  reckoned  among  agriculturists, 
in  England  by  persons  not  so  reckoned. 
I  do  not  take  into  calculation  hides 
and  wool,  these  products  being  com- 
mon to  both  countries    nor  wine  or 
brandy  produced  for  home  consumption, 
since    England    has  a  corresponding 
production  of  beer  and   spirits;   but 
England  has  no   material  export  of 
either  article,  and  a  great  importation 
of  the  last,  while  France  supplies  wines 
and  spirits  to  the  whole  world.    I  say 
nothing  of  fruit,  eggs,  and  such  minor 
articles  of    agricultural    produce,   in 
which  the  export  trade  of  France  is 
enormous.   But,  not  to  lay  undue  stress 
on  these  abatements,  we  will  take  the 
statement  as  it  stands.     SuppoM)  tliat 
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two  persona,  in  England,  do  bond  Jide 
produce  tlie  food  of  six,  while  in  France, 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  labour  of  four 
is  requisite.  Does  it  follow  that  Eng- 
land must  have  a  larger  surplus  for  the 
support  of  a  non-agricultural  popula- 
tion? No;  but  merely  that  sne  can 
devote  two-thirds  of  her  whole  produce 
to  the  purpose,  instead  of  one-third. 
Suppose  the  produce  to  be  twice  as 
great,  and  the  one-third  will  amount  to 
as  much  as  the  two-thirds.  The  fact 
might  be,  that  owing  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  labour  employed  on  the 
French  system,  the  same  land  would 
produce  food  for  twelve  persons  which 
on  the  English  system  would  only  pro- 
dace  it  for  six:  and  if  this  were  so, 
which  would  be  quite  consistent  with 
the  conditions  of  the  hypothesis,  then 
although  the  food  for  twelve  was  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  eight,  while  the 
six  were  fed  by  the  labour  of  onlv  two, 
there  would  be  the  same  number  of 
hands  disposable  for  other  employment 
in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other.  I 
am  not  contending  that  the  fact  is  so. 
I  know  that  the  gi*oss  produce  per  acre 
in  France  as  a  whole  (though  not  in 
its  most  improved  districts)  averages 
\iuch  less  than  in  England,  and  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  the  two  countries,  England  has,  in 
the  sense  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
much  the  largest  disposable  popula- 
tion. But  the  disproportion  certainly 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field's simple  criterion.  As  well  might 
it  be  said  that  agricultural  labour 
in  the  United  States,  where,  by  a 
late  census,  four  families  in  every  five 
appeared  to  be  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, must  be  still  more  inefficient  than 
in  France. 

The  inferiority  of  French  cultivation 
(which,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  real,  though 
much  exaggerated,)  is  probably  more 
owing  to  l£e  lower  general  average  of 
industrial  skill  and  energy  in  that 
country,  than  to  any  special  cause : 
and  even  if  partly  the  efi&ct  of  minute 
subdivision,  it  does  not  prove  that 
small  fanning  is  disadvantageous,  but 
only  fwhat  is  undoubtedly  the  fact) 
that  tanuB  in  France  are    veiy  fre- 


quently too  small,  and,  what  is  worse. 
broken  up  into  an  almost  incredible 
number  of  patches  orparceUeSf  most  in- 
conveniently dispersed  and  parted  from 
one  another. 

As  a  question,  not  of  px)S8,  but  of 
net  produce,  the  comparative  merits  of 
the   qrande  and  the  petite    cvUure, 
especially  when  the  small  farmer  is 
also  the  proprietor,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as   decided.     It  is  a  question 
on    which    good   judges    at   present 
differ.   The  current  of  English  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  lai*ge  farms:   on  the 
Continent,    the   weight    of  authority 
seems  to  be  on  the  other  side.    Profes- 
sor Rau,  of  Heidelberg,  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
elaborate  of  extant  treatises  on  politi- 
cal economy,  and  who  has  that  large 
acquaintance  with  facts  and  authorities 
on  his  ovm  subject,  which  generally 
characterises  his  countrymen,  lays   it 
down  as  a  settled  truth,  that  small  or 
moderate-sized  farms  yield  not  only  a 
larger  gross  but  a  larger  net  produce : 
though,  he  adds,  it  i.s  desirable  ther» 
should  be  some  great  proprietors,  to 
lead  the  way  in  new  improvements.*" 
The    most  apparently  impartial   and 
discriminating  judgment  tnat  I  have 
met  with  is  that  of  M.  Passy,  who 
(always  speaking    with  reference    to 
vst  prodmce)  gives  his  verdict  in  favour 
of  large  farms  for  grain  and  forage : 
but,   for  the  kinds   of  cnltm-e    which 
require  much   labour  and    attention, 
places  the  advantage  wholly  on    the 
side  of  small  cultivation ;  including  in 
this  description,  not  only  the  vine  and 
the  olive,  where  a  consiaerable  amount 
of  care  and  labour  must  be  bestowed  on 
each  individual  plant,  but  also  roots, 
leguminous  plants,  and   those  which 
ftiniish  the  materials  of  manufactures. 
The  small  size,  and  consequent  multi- 
plication, of  farms,   according  to  all 
authorities,  are  extremely  favourable 
to  the  abundance  of  many  minor  prc>> 
ducts  of  agriculture. t 

*  See  pp.  352  And  353  of  a  French  transia* 
tion  published  at  Brussels  in  1839,  by  M. 
Fred,  de  Kemmeter,  of  Ghent. 

t  ••  In  the  department  of  the  Nord,"  sayi 
M.  Passy,  *'a  farm  of  20  hectares  (50  acres) 
produces  in  calves,  dairy  produce,  poultry, 
and  eggs,  a  valua  of  sometimes  1000  fir»nos 
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It  is  evident  that  every  labourer  who 
extractfl  from  the  Und  more  than  his 
own  food,  and  that  of  anj  family  he 
may  have,  Increases  the  means  of  sup- 
porting a  non-agricultural  population. 
Kven  if  his  surplus  is  no  more  than 
enough  to  buy  clothes,  the  labourers 
who  make  the  clothes  are  a  non- 
agricultural  population,  enabled  to 
exist  by  food  which  he  produces. 
Every  agricultural  family,  therefore, 
which  produces  its  own  necessaries, 
adds  to  the  net  produce  of  agriculture ; 
and  so  does  every  person  born  on  the 
land,  who  by  employing  himself  on  it, 
adds  more  to  its  gross  produce  than 
the  mere  food  which  he  eats.  It  is 
questionable  whether,  even  in  the  most 
subdivided  districts  of  Europe  which 
are  cultivated  hy  the  proprietors,  the 
multiplication  of  hands  on  the  soil  has 
appmached,  or  tends  to  a|^>p roach, 
within  a  great  distance  of  this  limit. 
In  France,  though  the  subdivision  is 
confessedly  too  great,  there  is  proof 
positive  that  it  is  far  from  having 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  would 
begin  to  diminish  the  power  of  sup- 
porting a  non-agncultural  population. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  K'"eat  in- 
crease of  the  towns;  which  nave  of 
late  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
ihan  the  population  generally,*  show- 
ing (unless  the  condition  of  the  town 
labourers  is  becoming  rapidly  de- 
teriorated, which  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe)  that  even  by  the  unfair  and 
inapplicable  test  of  proportions,  the 
productiveness  of  agriculture  must  be 
on  the  increase.  This,  too,  concur- 
renUv  with  the  amplest  evidence  that 
in  tne  more  improved  districts  of 
France,  and  in  some  which,  until 
lately,^  were  among  the  unimproved, 
there  is  a  considerably  increased  con- 
sumption of  country  produce  by  the 
country  population  itself. 

(£40)  a  year:  which,  deducting  expenses,  Is 
An  addition  to  the  net  produce  of  16  to  20 
francs  per  heoUre.'*— 0»  SgH0m$  of  Oullwa- 
Hon,  p.  114. 

*  Daring  the  Intorral  between  the  census 
of  1861  and  that  of  185«,  the  Increase  of  the 
iK>l>uIstion  of  Paris  alone,  exceeded  the  ag- 
gre^ate  increase  of  all  France  :  while  nearly 
al)  the  other  large  towns  likewise  showed  an 


Impressed  with  the  conviction  that, 
of  all  faults  which  can  be  oommitted 
by  a  tcientific  writer  on  political  and 
social  subjects,  exaggeration,  and  asser- 
tions beyond  tne  evidence,  most  require 
to  be  guarded  af^nst,  I  limited  myself 
in  the  early  editions  of  this  work  to  the 
foregoing  very  moderate  statements. 
I  little  knew  how  much  stronger  my 
hinguage  might  have  been  without 
exceeding  the  truth,  and  how  much 
the  actual  progress  of  French  agricul- 
ture surpassed  anything  which  1  had 
at  that  time  sufiicient  grounds  to 
affirm.  The  investigations  of  that 
eminent  authority  on  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, M.  L6once  de  Laveigne,  under- 
taken by  desire  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  since  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  the  total  produce  of  French  agri. 
culture  has  doubled ;  profits  and  wages 
having  both  increased  in  about  the 
same,  and  rent  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
M .  de  Lavergne,  whose  impartiality  is 
one  of  his  greatest  merits,  is,  moreover, 
so  far  in  this  instance  from  the  sus- 
picion of  having  a  case  to  make  out, 
that  he  is  labouring  to  show,  not  how 
much  French  agriculture  has  accom- 
plished, but  how  much  still  remains  for 
It  to  do.  "We  have  required'*  (he 
says)  **  no  less  than  seventy  years  to 
bring  into  cultivation  two  million  hec- 
tai-es"  (five  million  English  acresj  •*  of 
waste  land,  to  suppress  half  our  fallows, 
double  our  agricultural  products,  in- 
crease our  population  by  30  per  cent, 
our  wages  by  100  per  cent,  our  rent  br 
150  per  cent.  At  this  rate  we  shall 
require  three  quarters  of  a  century 
more  to  arrive  at  the  point  which 
England  has  already  attamed."* 

After  this  evidence,  we  have  surely 
now  heard  the  last  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  small  properties  and  small 
farms  v'th  agricultural  improvement. 
The  only  question  which  remains  open 
is  one  of  degree:  the  comparative 
rapidity  of  agricultural  improvement 
under  the  two  systems ;  and  it  is  the 

*  JboitomM  JBaroi*  de  la  FnmM  depmi* 
1789.  Par  M.  Leonoe  de  Lavergne,  Membre 
de  rinstitnt  et  de  la  Soci^t^  Centrale  d'Agri- 
eultore  de  France.    2me  6d  p.  68. 
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general  opinioD  of  those  who  are  equally  |  of  the  efficiency  of  labour.     We  shall 


well  acquainted  with  both,  that  im- 
provement is  greatest  under  a  due  ad- 
mixture between  them. 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  do  not  enter 
on  the  question  between  great  and 
small  cultivation  in  any  other  respect 
than  as  a  question  of  production,  and 


return  to  it  hereafter  as  affecting  the 
distribution  of  the  produce,  and  the 
physical  and  social  well-being  of  the 
cultivators  themselves ;  in  which  aspects 
it  deserves,  and  requires,  a  still  more 
particular  examinatioD. 


CHAPTER  X, 


OF  THE   LAW   OF  THE   INCREASE   OF  LABOUB. 


§  1.  "We  have  now  succi 
considered  each  of  the  agents  or  condi- 
tions of  production,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  the  efficacy  of  these  various 
agents  is  promoted.  In  order  to 
come  to  an  end  of  the  questions 
which  relate  exclusively  to  produc- 
tion, one  more,  of  primary  importance, 
remains. 

I  Production  is  not  a  fixed,  but  an  in- 
creasing thing.  When  not  kept  back 
by  bad  institutions,  or  a  low  state  of 
the  arts  of  life,  the  produce  of  industry 
has  usually  tended  to  increase ;  stimu- 
lated not  only  by  the  desire  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  augment  their  means  of 
consumption,  but  by  the  increasing 
number  of  the  consumers.  Nothing  in 
political  economy  can  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  to  ascertain  the  law  of 
this  increase  of  production ;  the  condi- 
tions to  which  it  is  subject ;  whether  it 
has  practically  an^  lunits,  and  what 
these  are.  There  is  also  no  subject  in 
political  economy  which  is  popularly 
less  understood,  or  on  which  tne  errors 
committed  are  of  a  character  to  pro- 
duce, and  do  produce,  greater  mis- 
chief. 

We  have  seen  that  the  essential  re- 
Iquisites  of  production  are  three — labour, 
|capital,  and  natural  agents ;  the  term 
capital  including  all  external  and  phy- 
sical requisites  which  are  products  of 
iabour,  the  term  natural  agents  all  those 
which  are  not.  But  among  natural 
agents  we  need  not  take  into  account 
those    which,   existing    in    unlimited 


(]^uantity,  being  inca^ble  of  appropria- 
tion, and  never  altering  in  their  quali- 
ties, are  always  ready  to  lend  an  equal 
degree  of  assistance  to  production, 
whatever  may  be  its  extent ;  as  air, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun.  Being  now 
about  to  consider  the  impediments  to 
production,  not  the  facilities  for  it, 
we  need  advert  to  no  other  natural 
agents  than  those  which  are  liable  to 
be  deficient,  either  in  quantity  or  in 
productive  power.  These  may  be  all 
represented  by  the  term  land.  Land, 
in  the  narrowest  acceptation,  as  tha 
source  of  agricultural  produce,  is  the 
chief  of  them ;  and  if  we  extend  the 
term  to  mines  and  fisheries — to  what 
is  found  in  the  earth  itself,  or  in  the 
waters  which  partly  cover  it,  as  well  as 
to  what  is  grown  or  fed  on  its  surface, 
it  embraces  everything  with  which  we 
need  at  present  concern  ourselves. 

We  may  say,  then,  without  a  greater' 
stretch  of  language  than  under  the) 
necessary  explanations  is  permissible, 
that  the  requisites  of  production  are\ 
Labour,  Capital,  and  Land.  The  in-' 
crease  of  production,  therefore,  depends* 
on  the  properties  of  these  elements.  It) 
is  a  result  of  the  increase  either  of  the/ 
elements  themselves,  or  of  their  pro-j 
ductiveness.  The  law  of  the  increasel 
of  production  must  be  a  consequence  of ' 
the  laws  of  these  elements ;  the  limits 
to  the  increase  of  production  must  be 
the  limits,  whatever  they  are,  set  by 
those  laws.  We  proceed  to  consider 
the  three  elements  successively,  with 
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reference  to  this  effect;  or  in  other 
words,  the  law  of  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction, viewed  in  respect  of  its  de- 
.pendence,  first  on  Lahour,  secondly  on 
:  Capital,  and  lastly  on  Land. 
I 

§  2.  The  increase  of  lahoor  is  the 
lincrease  of  mankind;  of  population. 
K>n  this  snhject  the  discussions  excited 
■by  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus  have 
made  the  truth,  though  by  no  means 
universally  admitted,  yet  so  fully 
known,  that  a  briefer  examination  of 
the  question  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary  will  probably  on  the 
present  occasion  suffice. 

The  power  of  multiplication  inherent 
in  all  organic  life  may  be  regarded  as 
infinite.  There  is  no  one  species  of 
vegetable  or  animal,  which,  if  the  earth 
were  entirely  abandoned  to  it,  and  to 
the  things  on  which  it  feeds,  would  not 
in  a  smiQl  number  of  years  overspread 
every  region  of  the  globe,  of  whicn  the 
climate  was  compatible  with  its  ex- 
istence. The  degree  of  possible  rapidity 
is  different  in  different  orders  of  beings ; 
but  in  all  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  earth 
to  be  very  speedilv  filled  up.  There 
are  many  species  of  vegetables  of  which 
a  single  plant  will  produce  in  one  year 
tiie  germs  of  a  thoufaand ;  if  only  two 
come  to  maturity,  in  fourteen  years  the 
two  will  have  multiplied  to  sixteen 
thousand  and  more.  It  is  but  a  mode- 
rate case  of  fecundity  in  animals  to  be 
capable  of  quadru{>ung  their  numbers 
in  a  single  year ;  if  Uiey  onlv  do  as 
much  in  half  a  century,  ten  thousand 
will  have  swelled  within  two  centuries 
to  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
The  capacit;^  of  increase  is  necessarily 
in  a  geometrical  progression :  the  nume- 
rical ratio  alone  is  different. 

To  this  property  of  organized  beings, 
the  human  8{>ecies  forms  no  exception. 
Its  power  of  increase  is  indefinite,  and 
the  actual  multiplication  would  be 
extraordinarily  rapid,  if  the  power  were 
exercised  to  the  utmost-.  It  never  is 
exercised  to  the  utmost,  and  yet,  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances 
known  to  exist,  which  are  those  of  a 
fertile  region  colonized  fix>m  an  in- 
dustrious and  civilized  community, 
population  has  continued,  for  several 
PA 


generations,  independently  of  fresh  inv 
migration,  to  douole  itseli'  in  not  much 
more  than  twenty  years.*  That  th« 
capacity  of  multiplication  in  the  humaik 
species  exceeds  even  this,  is  evident 
if  we  consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary 
number  of  children  to  a  family,  where 
the  climate  is  good  and  early  mar- 
riages usual ;  and  how  small  a  propor- 
tion of  them  die  before  the  age  of 
maturity,  in  the  present  state  of 
hygienic  knowledge,  where  the  locality 
is  healthy,  and  the  family  adequatelv 
provided  with  the  means  of  living.  It 
IS  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  capacity 
of  increase,  if  we  only  assume,  that  in 
a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people, 
each  generation  may  be  double  the 
number  of  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  these 
propositions  might  still  have  required 
considerable  enforcement  and  illustra< 
tion ;  but  the  evidence  of  them  is  so 
ample  and  incontestable,  that  they 
have  made  their  way  against  all  kinds 
of  opposition,  and  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  axiomatic:  though  the 
extreme  reluctance  felt  to  admitting 
them,  every  now  and  then  gives  birth 
to  some  ephemeral  theory,  speedily 
forgotten,  of  a  different  law  of  increase 
in  different  circumstances,  through  a 
providential  adaptation  of  the  fecundity 
of  the  human  species  to  the  exigencies 
of  society.f    The  obstacle  to  a  just 

*  This  has  been  disputed ;  but  the  highest 
estimate  I  have  seen  of  the  term  which 
population  requires  for  doubling  itself  in  the 
United  States,  independently  of  iaomlgrants 
and  of  their  progeny— that  of  Mr.  Carey — 
does  not  exceed  thirty  years. 

t  One  of  these  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Double- 
day,  may  be  thought  to  require  a  passing 
notice,  because  it  has  of  late  obtained  some 
followers,  and  because  it  derives  a  semblance 
of  support  from  the  general  analojries  of 
organic  life.  This  theory  maintains  that  the 
fecundity  of  the  human  animal,  and  of  all 
other  living  beings,  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  nutriment :  that  an  under- 
fed populati<m  multiplies  rapidly,  but  that 
all  classes  in  comfortable  circumstances  are, 
by  a  physiological  law,  so  nnproliflc,  as  sel- 
dom to  keep  up  their  numbers  without  being 
recruited  tvom  a  poorer  dass.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  positive  excess  of  nutriment, 
in  animals  as  well  as  in  fruit  trees,  is  un- 
favourable to  reproduction;  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  though  by  no  means  proved,  that 
the  phynolofliealoondltioiM  of  fecundity  may 
H 
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undertitanding  of  the  subject  does  not  I  deatbs.*     But  the  conduct  of  human 
ariee  from  these  theories,  but  from  too  I  oreatures  is  more  or  less  influenced  bj 


confused  a  notion  of  the  oauiie»  which, 
at  most  times  and  plaoes,  keep  the 
actual  increase  of  mankind  so  far 
behind  the  oapaoity. 

§  8.  Those  oauseS)  nevertheless,  are 
in-  no  way  mysterious.  What  pre- 
vents the  population  of  hares  and 
rabbits  from  overstocking  the  earth  ? 
Not  want  of  ^undity,  but  oauses 
veiy  different :  many  enemies,  and  in- 
sufficient  subsistence;  not  enough  to 
eat,  and  liability  to  being^  eaten.  In 
the  human  race,  which  is  not  gienerally 
subject  to  the  latter  inconvenienoe, 
the  equivalents  for  it  are  war  and 
disease.  If  the  multiplication  of  man- 
kind proceeded  only,  like  that  of  the 
other  animals,  from  a  blind  instmct,  it 
would  be  limited  in  the  same  manner 
with  theirs;  the  births  would  be  as 
numerous  as  the  physical  oonstitution 
of  the  species  admitted)  of;  and  the 
population  would   be  kept  down    by 


exist  in  the  greateit  degree  when  the  supply 
of.  food  i»  somewhat  stinted.  But  any  one 
wIm  might  be  inclinfld  to  draw  from  tbit» 
even  if.  admitted^  concliuiona  at  varianco 
with  the  principle  of  Mr.  Malthus,  needs 
only  be  invited  to  look  through  a  Tolume  of 
the  Peerage,  and  observe  the  enormous  fami- 
lies' almost  uniTAHMl  in  that  class;  oroall 
to  mind  the  large  families  of  the  English 
clergy,  and  generally  ot  th»  middle  classes  of 
England.  It  is,  besides,  well  remstked  by 
Mr.  Carey,  that,  to  be  consistent  with  Mr. 
Doubleday's  theory,  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  apart  from  im- 
migration, ought  to  be  one  of  the  slowest  on 
record. 

Mr.  Carey  has  a  theory  of  his  own,  also 
grounded  on  a  physiological  truth,  that  the 
total  sum  of  nutriment  received  by  an  or- 
ganised body  directs  itself,  in  largest  propor- 
tion, to  the  parts  of  the  system  which  are 
most  used;  from  which  he  anticipates  a 
diminution  in  the  fecundity  of  human  beings, 
not  through  more  abundant  ieecttng,  but 
through  the  greater  use  of  their  brains  inci- 
dent to  an  advanced  civilization.  There  is 
considerable  plausibility  in  this  speculation, 
and  experience  may  hereafter  confirm  it. 
But  the  change  in  the  human  constitution 
Which  it  supposes,  if  ever  realized,  will  con- 
duce to  the  expected  effect  rather  by  ren- 
dering physical  self-restraint  easier,  than  by 
dispensing  with  its  necessity ;  since  the  most 
rapid  known  rate  of  multiplication  is  quite 
Qompatible  with  a  very  sparing  employment 
•f  tb9  multiplying  power 


foresight  of  consequences,  and  bv  im- 
pulses superior  to  mere  animal  in- 
stincts: and  they  do  not,  therefore, 
propagate  like  swine,  but  are  capable, 
though  in  very  unequal  degrees,  oi 
being  withheld  bv  prudence,  or  by  the 
socifiil  affections,  nrom  giving  existence 
to  beings  bom  only  to  miseiy  and  pre- 
mature dttath.  In  propoilion  as  man- 
kind rise  above  the  condition  of  the 
beasts,  population  is  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  want^  rather  than  by  want 
itself  Even  where  there  is  no  question 
of  starvation,  many  are  similarly  aoted 
upon  by  the  apprehension  of  losing 
wnat  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
decencies  of  their  situation  in  life. 
Hitherto  no  other  motives  than  these 
two  have  been  found  strong  enough,  in 
the  generality  of  mankind,  to  oounter- 
act  the  tendency  to  increase.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  middle  and  the  poorer  classes, 
whenever  free  from  external  control, 
to  marrv  aa  early,  and  in  most  coun- 
tries to  nave  as  many  children,  aa  was 
consistent  with  maintaining  themselves 
in  the  condition  of  life  which  they  were 
hem  to,  or  were  accustomed  to  oonsider 
a»  theirs.  Among  the  middle  olassea, 
in  many  individual  instances,  there  is 
an  additional  restraint  exercised  from 
the  desina  of  doing  more  than  main- 

*  Mr.  Carey  expatiates  on  the  absurdity  oi 
supposing  that  matter  tends  to  asstune  the 
highest  form  of  organization,  the  human,  at 
a  moi«  rapid  rate  than  it  assumes  the  lower 
forme  which  compote  human  food}  that 
human  beings  multiply  fastei  than  turnips 
and  cabbages.  But  the  limit  to  the  increase 
of  mankind,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Malthus^  doea  not  depend  <»  the  power  ol 
increase  of  turnips  and  cabbages,  but  on  the 
limited  quantity  of  the  land  on  which  they 
can  be  grown.  So  long  as  the  quantity  of 
land  is  practically  unlimited,  whloh  It  is  in 
the  United  States,  and  food.  Gonse<}vm)t]y, 
can  be  increased  at  the  highest  rate  whicii 
is  natural  to  it,  mankind  also  may,  without 
augmented  difltetdty  in  obtaining  suheielenoe, 
increase  at  their  highest  rate.  When  Mr. 
Carey  can  show,  not  that  turnips  and  cab* 
bages  but  that  the  soil  itself,  or  the  nutritive 
elements  contained  in  it,  tend  naturally  to 
multiply,  and  that,  too,  at  a  rate  exoewliBf 
the  most  rapid  possible  increase  of  mankint^ 
he  will  have  said  something  to  the  purpose 
Till  then,  this  part,  at  least,  of  liis  argament 
may  be  considered  as  non-ezislent. 
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taining  thew  circumstances  —  ci  im- 
proying  them;  but  such  a  desire  is 
rarely  found,  or  rarely  has  that  efifect, 
in  the  labouring  classes.  If  they  can 
bring  up  a  family  as  they  were  them- 
selves brought  up,  even  the  prudent 
among  them  are  usually  satisfied.  Too 
often  they  do  not  think  even  of  that, 
but  rely  on  fortune,  or  on  the  resources 
to  be  found  in  legal  or  voluntary 
ofaarity. 

In  a  yery  backward  slate  ^f  society, 
like  that  of  Europe  in  th«  Middle  Ages, 
and  many  parte  of  Asia  at  present, 
population  is  kept  down  by  actual 
starvation.  The  staryatioct  does  not 
take  place  in  ordinary  jf  ears,  but  in 
seasons  of  scarcity,  which  in  those 
states  of  society  are  much  more  fre- 
quent and  more  extreme  than  Europe 
H  now  accuf^iODied  to.  In  these  seasons 
actual  want,  or  the  maladies  conse- 
quent on  it,  oavry  off  numbers  of  the 
population,  which  in  a  sucoesaon  of 
uiyourable  years  again  expands,  to  be 
again  cruelly  decimated.  In  a  more 
improved  state,  few,  even  among  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  are  limited  to 
actuid  necessanes,  and  to  a  bare 
sufficiency  of  those :  and  the  increase 
is  kept  within  bounds,  not  by  excess 
of  deaths,  but  by  limitation  of  births. 
Ute  Ibnittttion  is  brought  about  in 
various  ways.  \q.  some  countries,  it  is 
the  result  ni  prudent  or  conscientious 
self-restraint.  There  is  a  condition  to 
which  the  labouring  people  are  ha- 
bituated; they  perceive  that  by  having 
too  numerous  families,  the^^  must  sink 
below  that  condition,  or  fail  to  trans- 
mit it  to  their  children ;  and  this  they 
do  not  choose  to  submit  to.  The 
countries  in  which,  so  far  as  is  known, 
a  great  decree  of  voluntary  prudence 
has  been  longest  practised  on  this 
subject,  are  Norway  and  parts  of 
Switzerland.  Concerning  both,  there 
happens  to  be  unusually  authentic  in- 
formation; many  facts  were  carefully 
brought  together  by  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
muoh  additional  evidence  has  been 
obtained  since  his  time.  In  both  these 
countries  the  inc^pease  of  population  is 
very  slow ;  and  what  checsB  it,  is  not 
multitude  of  deaths,  but  IwwnesB  of 
births.      Both    the    birtiiB    and    t^ 


deaths  are  remarkably  few  in  propo^ 
tion  to  the  population ,  the  average 
duration  of  hie  is  the  longest  m 
Europe ;  the  population  contains  fewer 
children,  ana  a  ^eater  proportional 
number  of  persons  m  the  vigour  of  Hfe, 
than  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  paucity 
of  births  tends  directly  to  prolong  life, 
bj  keeping  the  people  in  comfortable 
circumstances ;  and  the  same  prudence 
is  doubtless  exercised  in  avoiding 
oauses  of  disease,  as  in  keeping  olear 
of  the  principal  cause  of  poverty. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
two  countries  thus  honourably  distin- 
guished, are  countries  of  small  landed 
proprietors. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
pudenoe  and  forethought,  which  per- 
haps might  not  be  exercised  by  the 
people  themselves,  are  exercised  oy  the 
state  for  their  benefit ;  marriage  not 
being  permitted  until  the  contracting 
parties  can  show  that  they  have  the 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  support. 
Under  these  laws,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  hereafter,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  is  reported  to  be 
good,  and  the  illegitimate  births  not 
so  numerous  as  might  be  expected. 
There  are  places,  again,  in  which  the 
restraining  cause  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  incSvidual  prudence,  as  some 
general  and  perhaps  even  accidental 
habit  of  the  country.  In  the  rural 
districts  of  England,  during  the  last 
century,  the  growth  of  population  was 
very  effectually  repressed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  cottage  to  live  in. 
It  was  the  custom  for  unmarried  la- 
bourers to  lodge  and  board  with  their 
employers ;  it  was  the  custom  for  mar- 
ried labourers  to  have  a  cottage :  and 
the  rule  of  the  English  poor  Taws  by 
which  a  parish  was  charged  with  the 
support  of  its  unemployed  poor,  ren- 
dered landowners  averse  to  promote 
marriage.  About  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  great  demand  for  men  in  war 
and  manufactures,  made  it  be  thought 
a  patriotic  thing  to  aicourage  popula- 
tion: and  about  the  same  time  the 
nowing  inclination  of  &rmers  to  liye 
ake  rich  people,  favoured  as  it  was  by 
a  long  period  of  high  prices,  nunte 
H2 
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tliem  de8iit>n8  of  keeping  inferiors  at 
a  ^ater  distance,  and  pecuniary 
motives  arising  from  abuses  of  the 
poor  laws  being  superadded,  they 
gradually  drove  their  labourers  into 
cottages,  which  the  landlords  now  no 
longer  refused  permission  to  build.  In 
some  countries  an  old  standing  custom 
that  a  girl  should  not  marry  until  she 
had  spun  and  woven  for  herself  an 
ample  trousseau  (destined  for  the 
supply  of  her  whole  subsequent  life),  is 
said  to  have  acted  as  a  substantial 
check  to  population.  In  England,  at 
present,  the  influence  of  pruoence  in 
keeping  down  multiplication  is  seen  by 
the  diminished  number  of  marriages 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  years 
when  trade  is  bad. 

But  whatever  be  the  causes  by 
which  the  population  is  anywhere 
limited  to  a  comparatively  slow  rate  of 
increase,  an  acceleration  of  the  rate 
very  speedily  follows  any  diminution  of 
the  motives  to  restraint.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  do  any- 
thing more  than  give  a  temporary 
margin,  speedily  fified  up  by  an  in- 
crease of  their  numbers.  The  use  thev 
commonly  choose  to  make  of  any  ad- 
vantageous change  in  their  circum- 
stances, is  to  take  it  out  in  the  form 
which,  by  augmenting  the  population, 
deprives  the  succeeding  generation  of 
the  benefit.  Unless,  either  bv  their 
general  improvement  in  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  or  at  least  by 
raising  their  habitual  standard  of  com- 
fortable living,  they  can  be  taught  to 
make  a  better  use  of  favourable  cir- 


cumstances, nothing  peimanent  ran  bt 
done  for  them;  the  most  promising 
schemes  end  only  in  having  a  more 
numerous,  but  not  a  happier  people. 
By  their  habitual  standard,  1  mean 
that  (when  any  such  there  is)  down  to 
which  they  will  multiply,  but  not 
lower.  Every  advance  they  make  in 
education,  civilization,  and  social  im- 
provement, tends  to  raise  this  standard; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  gra- 
dually, though  slowly,  rising  in  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  Subsistence  and  employment 
in  England  have  never  increased  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  last  forty  years, 
but  eveiy  census  since  1821  showed  a 
smaller  proportional  increase  of  popula- 
tion than  that  of  the  period  preceding ; 
and  the  produce  of  French  a^culture 
and  industr;^  is  increasing  m  a  pro- 
gressive ratio,  while  the  population 
exhibits,  in  every  quinquennial  census, 
a  smaller  proportion  of  births  to  the 
population. 

The  subject,  however,  of  population, 
in  its  connexion  with  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  another  place:  in  the 
present,  we  have  to  do  with  it  solely  as 
one  of  the  elements  of  Production:  and 
in  that  character  we  could  not  dis- 
pense with  pointing  out  the  unlimited 
extent  of  its  natural  powers  of  increase, 
and  the  causes  owing  to  which  so 
small  a  portion  of  that  unlimited 
power  is  for  the  most  part  actually 
exercised.  After  this  brief  indica- 
tion, we  shall  proceed  to  the  other 
elements. 


CHAPTER  XL 


OF  THE  LAW  OP  THB  INCREASE   OF   CAPrrAX.i 


f  1.  The  requisites  of  production 
being  labour,  capital,  and  land,  it  has 
been  seen  from  the  preceding  chapter 
that  the  impediments  to  the  increase 
of  production  do  not  arise  from  the 
finr*  of  ^ese  elements.    On  the  side 


of  labour  there  is  no  obstacle  to  an 
increase  of  production,  indefinite  in 
extent  and  of  unslackening  rapidity 
Population  has  the  power  of  increasing 
in  an  uniform  and  rapid  geometrical 
ratio.    If  the  only  essentiiii  oonditioD 
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ofprodnotion  were  labour,  the  produce 
might,  and  naturaQy  would,  increase 
in  the  same  ratio ;  and  there  would  be 
no  limit,  until  the  itmubcrs  of  mankind 
were  brought  to  a  stand  from  actual 
want  of  space. 

But  production  has  other  requisites, 
and  of  these,  the  one  which  we  shall 
next  consider  is  Capital.  There  cannot 
be  more  people  in  anj  country,  or  in 
the  world,  than  can  be  supported  from 
the  produce  of  past  labour  until  that 
of  present  labour  comes  in.  There 
will  be  no  greater  number  of  productive 
labourers  in  any  country,  or  in  the 
world,  than  can  be  supported  from  that 
portion  of  the  produce  of  past  labour, 
which  is  spared  from  the  enjoyments 
of  its  possessor  for  purposes  of  repro- 
duction, and  is  termed  Capital.  We 
have  next,  therefore,  to  inquire  into 
the  conditions  of  the  increase  of  capi- 
tal ;  the  causes  b;^  which  the  rapidity 
of  its  increase  is  determined,  and 
the  necessary  limitations  of  that  in- 
crease. 

,  Since  all  capital  is  the  prtiduct  of 
saving,  that  is,  of  abstinence  from 
,  present  consumption  for  the  sake  of  a 
rature  good,  the  increase  of  capital 
must  depend  upon  two  things — ^the 
amount  of  the  fund  from  which  saving 
can  be  made,  and  the  strength  of  the 
.dispositions  which  prompt  to  it. 

The  fund  from  which  saving  can  be 
made,  is  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of 
I  labour,  after  supplying  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  all  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion: (including  those  employed  in 
replacing  the  materials,  and  keeping 
the  fixed  capital  in  repair.)  More 
than  this  surplus  cannot  be  saved 
imder  any  circumstances.  Als  much 
as  this,  though  it  never  is  saved, 
always  might  be.  This  surplus  is  the 
fund  from  which  the  enjoyments,  as 
distinguished  from  the  necessaries  of 
the  producers^  are  provided ;  it  is  the 
*.und  from  which  all  are  subsisted,  who 
are  not  themselves  engaged  in  produc- 
tion ;  and  fix)m  which  all  additions  are 
,made  to  capital.  It  is  the  real  net 
produce  of  tne  country.  The  phrase, 
net  produce,  is  often  taken  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  to  denote  only  the  profits 
of  the  canitalist  and  the  rent  of  the 


landloi-d,  under  the  idea  that  nothing 
can  be  included  in  the  net  produce  of 
capital,  but  what  is  returned  to  the 
owner  of  the  capital  after  replacing 
his  expenses.  But  this  is  too  narrow 
an  acceptation  of  the  term.  The 
capital  of  the  employer  forms  the 
revenue  of  the  labourers,  and  if  this 
exceeds  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  ^ves 
them  a  surplus  which  they  may  either 
expend  in  enjoyments  or  save.  For 
every  purpose  for  which  there  can  be 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  net  produce  of 
industry,  this  surplus  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded m  it.  When  this  is  included, 
and  not  otherwise,  the  net  produce  of 
the  country  is  the  measure  of  its 
effective  power ;  of  what  it  can  spare 
for  any  purposes  of  public  utility,  or 
private  mdulgence;  the  portion  of 
its  produce  of  which  it  can  dispose  at 
pleasure ;  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
to  attain  any  ends,  or  gratify  any 
wishes,  either  of  the  government  oi 
of  individuals;  which  it  can  either 
spend  for  its  satisfaction,  or  save  for 
future  advantage. 

The  amount  of  this  fund,  this  net 
produce,  this  excess  of  production 
above  the  physical  necessaries  of  the 

S reducers,  is  one  of  the  elements  that 
etermine  the  Ckmount  of  saving.  The 
greater  the  produce  of  labour  after 
supporting  tne  labourers,  the  more 
there  is  which  can  be  saved.  Ihe 
same  thing  also  partly  contributes  to 
determine  how  much  wiU  be  saved, 
A  part  of  the  motive  to  saving  consists 
in  the  prospect  of  deriving  an  income 
from  savings ;  in  the  fact  that  capital, 
employed  in  production,  is  capable  of 
not  only  reproducing  itself  but  yielding 
an  increase.  The  greater  the  profit 
that  can  be  made  from  capita^  the 
stronger  is  the  motive  to  its  accumu- 
lation. That  indeed  which  forms  the 
inducement  to  save,  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  fund  which  supplies  the  means 
of  saving,  not  the  whole  net  produce  of 
the  land,  capital,  and  labour  of  the 
country,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  the  part 
which  forms  the  remuneration  of  the 
capitalist,  and  is  called  profit  of  stock. 
It  will  however  be  readily  enough 
understood,  even  previously  to  the  ex- 
plani^tions  which  will  be  given  here- 
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ailer,  that  when  t&e  general  produc- 
tiveness of  labour  and  capital  is  great, 
the  returns  to  the  capitalist  are  likelj 
to  be  large,  and  that  some  proportion, 
though  not  an  uniform  one,  will  com- 
monly obtain  between  the  two. 

§  2.  But  the  disposition  to  save 
does  not  wholly  depend  on  the  external 
inducement  to  it;  on  the  amount  of 
profit  to  be  made  from  savings.  With 
the  same  pecuniary  inducement,  the 
inclination  is  very  different,  in  diSei> 
ent  persons,  and  in  different  commu- 
nities. The  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation is  of  unequal  strength,  not  only 
according  to  the  varieties  of  individual 
character,  but  to  the  general  state  of 
society  and  civilization.  Like  all 
other  moral  attributes,  it  is  one  in 
which  the  human  race  exhibits  ^at 
diflferences,  conformably  to  the  diver- 
sity of  its  circumstances  and  the  stage 
of  its  process. 

On  topics  which  if  they  were  to  be 
fully  investigated  would  exceed  the 
bounds  that  can  be  allotted  te  them 
in  this  treatise,  it  is  satisftuitory  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  other  works  in  which 
the  necessary  developments  have  been 
presented  more  at  length.  On  the 
subject  of  Population  this  valuable 
service  has  been  rendered  by  the 
celebrated  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus ; 
and  on  the  point  which  now  occupies 
us  1  can  refer  with  equal  confidence  to 
another,  though  a  less  known  work, 
"New  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy," by  Dr.  Kae.*     In  no  other 

*  This  treatise  is  an  example,  such  as  not 
unfrequently  presents  itself,  how  much  more 
depends  on  accident,  than  on  the  qualities 
of  a  book.  In  determining  its  reception.  Had 
it  appeared  at  a  suitable  time,  and  been  fa- 
voured by  circumstances,  it  would  have  had 
every  requisite  for  great  success.  The  author, 
a  Scotchman  settled  in  the  United  States, 
unites  much  knowledge,  an  original  vein  of 
thought,  a  considerable  turn  for  philosophic 
generalities,  and  a  manner  of  exposition  and 
illustration  calculated  to  make  ideas  tell  not 
only  for  what  they  are  worth,  but  for  more 
than  they  are  worth,  and  which  sometimes, 
I  think,  has  that  effect  in  the  writer's  own 
mind.  The  principal  fiault  of  the  book  is 
the  position  of  antagonism  in  which,  with 
the  controversial  spirit  apt  to  be  found  in 
those  who  have  new  thoughts  on  old  subjects, 
he  has  placed  himself  towards  Adam  Smith. 
T  eaP  this  a  fault,  (though  I  think  many  of 


book  known  to  me  is  so  mach  light 
thrown,  both  from  principle  and 
history,  on  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  accumulation  of  capitaL 

All  accumulati(m  involves  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  present,  for  the  sake  of  a 
future  gooa.  But  the  expediency  of  such 
a  sacrifice  varies  very  much  in  different 
states  of  circumstances ;  and  the  wil- 
lingness to  make  it,  varies  still  more. 

Ill  weighing  the  future  against  the 
present,  the  uncertainty  of  all  things 
future  is  a  leading  element ;  and  that 
uncertainty  is  of  very  different  degrees. 
"All  circumstances,''  therefore,  "in- 
creasing the  probability  of  the  provi- 
sion we  make  for  futurity  being  en- 
joyed by  ourselves  or  omers,  tend" 
justly  and  reasonably  "  to  give 
strength  to  the  effective  desire  of 
accumulation.  Thus  a  healthy  climate 
or  occupation,  by  increasing  the  pro- 
bability of  life,  has  a  tendency  to  add 
to  this  desire.  When  engaged  in 
safe  occupations,  and  living  in  healthy 
countries,  men  are  much  more  apt  to 
be  frugal  than  in  unhealthy  or  hazard- 
ous occupations,  aud  in  climates  per- 
nicious to  human  life.  Sailors  and 
soldiers  are  prodigals.  In  the  West 
In(Hes,  New  Orleans,  the  East  Indies, 
the  expenditure  of  the  inhabitants  is 
profuse.  The  same  people,  coming  to 
reside  in  the  healthy  parts  of  Europe, 
and  not  getting  into  the  vortex  of 
extravagant  fashion,  live  economically. 
War  and  pestilence  have  always  waste 
and  luxury  among  the  other  evils  that 
follow  in  their  train.  For  similar 
reasons,  whatever  gives  security  to  the 
affairs  of  the  community  is  favourable 
to  the  strength  of  this  principle.  In 
this  respect  the  general  prevalence  of 
law  and  order,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
continuance  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
have  considerable  influence.'T  The 
more  perfect  the  security,  the  greater 

the  criticisms  just,  and  some  of  them  far- 
seeing),  because  there  is  much  less  real  dif- 
ference of  opinion  than  might  be  supposed 
from  Dr.  Rae's  animadversions ;  and  because 
what  he  has  found  vulnerable  in  his  great 
predecessor  is  chiefly  the  "  human  too  much" 
in  his  premises ;  the  portion  of  them  that  la 
over  and  above  what  was  either  required  or 
is  actually  used  for  the  establishment  of  hit 
conclusions. 

t  Rae.  p.  123. 
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win  be  tbe  elective  stren^h  of  the 
dedre  of  aocnmiilation.  Where  pro- 
perty ig  leu  safe,  or  the  Tioisntudefl 
ruinous  to  fortunes  are  more  frequent 
and  seyere,  fewer  persons  will  save  at 
all,  and  of  those  who  do,  many  will 
reqxiire  the  indncement  of  a  higher 
rate  of  profit  on  caphal,  ie  make  them 
prefer  a  donbiful  niture  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  present  enjoyment. 

These  are  considerations  which  affect 
the  ezpedieBcy,  in  the  eje  of  reason, 
of  consulting  future  interests  at  the 
eacpense  of  present.  But  the  inclination 
lo  make  this  sacrifice  does  not  solely 
depend  upon  its  expediency.  The  dit- 
positioQ  to  save  is  often  &r  short  of 
what  reason  would  dictate:  tmd  at 
irtfaer  times  is  liable  to  be  in  «rce8B  of  it. 

Deficient  strength  of  the  desire  ^ 
accumulation  may  arise  from  improvi- 
dence, or  from  want  of  interest  in 
others.  Improvidence  may  be  oon- 
nected  with  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  oauses.  Individuals  and  com- 
munitieB  of  a  very  low  state  of  intelli- 
gence are  always  improvident.  A 
certain  measure  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment seems  necessary  to  enable  absent 
things,  and  eroecially  things  future,  to 
act  witb  any  force  on  the  ima^nation 
and  wilL  Tb»  effect  of  want  of  interest 
in  othei-s  in  diminishing  accumulation, 
will  be  admitted,  if  we  consider  how 
much  saving  at  present  takes  place, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  interest  of 
others  rather  than  of  ourselves;  the 
education  of  children,  their  advance- 
ment in  life,  the  iuture  interests  of 
other  personal  connexions,  the  power 
of  promoting  by  the  bestowal  of  money 
or  time,  objects  of  public  or  private 
usefulness.  If  mankind  were  generally 
in  the  state  of  mind  to  which  some 
approach  was  seen  in  the  declining 
period  of  the  Roman  empire — caring 
nothing  for  their  heirs,  m  well  as 
nothing  for  friends,  the  pubL'c,  or  any 
object  which  survived  them  — ^they 
would  seldom  deny  themselves  ai^y  m- 
dulgence  for  the  sake  of  saving,  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  their  own  future 
years ;  which  they  would  place  in  life 
annuities,  or  in  some  other  form  which 
would  make  its  existence  and  their 
lives  terminate  together. 


§  3.  From  thene  vui'iouft  Muses,  in- 
telleiftual  and  moral,  there  is,  in  differ 
ent  portions  of  the  humaA  race,  a 
greater  diversity  than  is  uMOally  ad- 
verted to.  in  tbe  strength  of  the  effectite 
desire  of  accumulation.  A  backwavd 
state  of  general  civilization  is  often 
more  the  effect  of  deficiency  in  this 
particular  than  in  many  others  which 
attract  mors  attention.  In  the  dr- 
tumstanoes,  for  example,  of  a  hunting 
tribe,  '*  man  may  be  said  iJb  be  Heceft- 
sarvly  improvident,  and  regardless  of 
futurity,  because,  in  this  state,  the 
future  presents  nothing  which  call  be 
with  certainty  «ither  foreseen  or  to- 

turned BMrid«s  a  wtltit  ^  the 

iiiotires  exciting  t»  provide  fot  the 
needs  of  fotnrity  through  messis  of  the 
atalities  of  the  present,  there  is  a  want 
«f  the  habits  of  perception  and  actiob, 
lading  to  a  constant  cotmexion  in  the 
mind  of  those  distant  points,  and  of  the 
series  of  events  serving  to  unite  theln. 
Even,  therefore,  if  motives  be  awakened 
capable  of  producing  the  exertioti  tie- 
cessary  to  effect  this  conttexioti,  the)« 
nsmains  the  task  of  training  the  iuilid 
to  think  and  act  so  as  to  establish  it.'^ 

For  instance:  "Upon  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  there  are  'teveml 
little  Indian  villages.  I1iey  are  sttf- 
rounded,  in  general,  by  a  good  deal  of 
land,  from  which  the  wood  seetfia  to 
have  been  long  extirpated,  and  hav«, 
besides,  attached  to  them,  ettensite 
tracts  of  forest.  The  cleared  land  is 
rarely,  I  may  almost  say  never,  culti- 
vated, nor  are  any  inroaos  made  in  tha 
forest  for  such  a  purpose.  The  soil  ifi, 
nevertheless,  fertile,  and  were  it  no^ 
manure  lies  in  heaps  by  their  houses. 
Were  every  family  to  inclose  half  All 
acre  of  ground,  till  it,  and  plant  it  hi 
potatoes  and  maize,  it  would  yield  a 
sufficiency  to  suppDrt  them  one-half 
the  year.  They  suffer,  too,  every  now 
and  then,  extreme  want,  ifitomuch 
that,  joined  to  occasional  intem|.eranc«, 
it  is  rapidly  reducing  their  Aumberft. 
This,  to  us,  so  strange  apathy  proceecte 
not,  in  any  gi-eat  degree,  ftom  repug 
nance  to  labour ;  on  the  contrary,  thejr 
apply  very  diligently  to  it  wnen  itft 
reward  is  immediate.  Thus,  besides 
their  peculiar  occupations  of^  htmting 
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and  fishing,  in  which  they  are  ever 
ready  to  engage,  they  are  mnch  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  may  he  seen  lahouring 
at  the  oar,  or  setting  with  the  pole,  in 
the  large  hoats  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  always  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
the  additional  hands  necessary  to  con- 
duct rafts  through  some  of  the  rapids. 
Nor  is  the  ohstacle  aversion  to  agri- 
cultural lahour.  This  is  no  douht  a 
prejudice  of  theirs ;  but  mere  prejudices 
always  yield,  principles  of  action  cannot 
be  created.  When  the  returns  firom 
agricultural  labour  are  speedy  and 
great,  they  are  also  agncultuiists. 
Thus,  some  of  the  little  islands  on 
Lake  St.  Francis,  near  the  Indian 
village  of  St.  Regis,  are  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  maize,  a  plant  yielding 
a  return  of  a  hundredfold,  and  forming, 
even  when  half  ripe,  a  pleasant  and 
substantiarl  repast.  Patches  of  the 
best  land  on  these  islands  are,  there- 
fore, every  year  cultivated  by  them  for 
this  purpose.  As  their  situation  renders 
them  inaccessible  to  cattle,  no  fence  is 
required;  were  this  additional  outlay 
necessary,  I  suspect  they  would  be 
neglected,  like  the  commons  adjoining 
their  village.  These  had  apparently, 
at  one  time,  been  under  crop.  The 
cattle  of  the  neighbouring  settlers 
would  now,  however,  destroy  any  crop 
not  securely  fenced,  and  this  additional 
necessary  outlay  consequently  bars 
their  culture.  It  removes  them  to  an 
order  of  instruments  of  flower  return 
than  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
strength  of  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation in  this  little  society. 

"  It  is  here  deserving  of  notice,  that 
what  instruments  of  this  kind  they  do 
form,  are  completely  formed.  The 
smaU  spots  of  com  they  cultivate  are 
thoroughly  weeded  and  hoed.  A  little 
neglect  in  this  part  would  indeed  re- 
duce the  crop  very  much ;  of  this  ex- 
perience has  made  them  perfectly 
aware,  and  they  act  accordingly.  It  is 
evidentlv  not  the  necessary  labour  that 
is  the  ODstacle  to  more  extended  cul- 
tore,  but  the  distant  return  from  that 
labour.  I  am  assured,  indeed,  that 
among  some  of  the  more  remote  tribes, 
the  labour  thus  expended  much  exceeds 


that  given  by  the  whites.  The 
portions  of  ground  being  cropped  with- 
out remission,  and  manure  not  being 
used,  they  would  scarcely  yield  any 
return,  were  not  the  soil  most  ^carefully 
broken  and  pulverized,  both  with  the 
hoe  and  the  hand.  In  such  a  situation 
a  white  man  would  clear  a  fresh  piece 
of  ground.  It  would  perhaps  scarce 
repay  bis  labour  the  first  year,  and  he 
would  have  to  look  for  his  reward  in 
succeeding  years.  On  the  Indian,  suc- 
ceeding years  are  too  distant  to  make 
sufficient  impression ;  though,  to  obtain 
what  labour  may  bring  about  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  he  toils  even 
more  assiduously  than  the  white  man.''* 
This  view  of  things  is  confirmed  by 
the  ei^rience  of  the  Jesuits,  in  their  in- 
terestmg  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians 
of  Paraguay.  They  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  mese  savages  in  a  most 
extraordinaij  degree.  They  acquired 
influence  over  them  sufficient  to  make 
them  change  their  whole  manner  of 
life.  They  obtained  their  absolute  sub- 
mission and  obedience.  They  estab- 
lished peace.  Tbey  taught  them  all 
the  operations  of  European  agricul- 
ture, and  many  of  the  more  difficult 
arts.  ITiere  were  eveiywhere  to  b© 
seen,  according  to  Charlevoix,  "  work- 
shops of  gilders,  painters,  sculptors, 
goldsmiths,  watchmakers,  carpenters, 
joiners,  dyers,"  &c.  These  occupations 
were  not  practised  for  the  personal 
gain  of  the  artificers :  the  produce  was 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  ruled  the  people  by  a 
voluntary  despotism.  The  obstacles 
arising  from  aversion  to  labour  were 
therefore  very  completely  overcome. 
The  real  difficulty  was  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  people ;  their  inability  to 
think  for  the  rature ;  and  the  necessity 
accordingly  of  the  most  unremitting 
and  minute  superintendence  on  the 
part  of  their  instructors.  "Thus  at 
first,  if  these  gave  up  to  them  the  care 
of  the  oxen  with  which  they  ploughed, 
their  indolent  thoughtlessness  would 
probably  leave  them  at  evening  still 
yoked  to  the  implement.  Worse  than 
this,  instances  occurred  where  they  cut 
them  up  for  supper,  thinkinfc  >«hen  r» 
*  Rae,  p.  136. 
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prehended,  that  thej  snfficientlj  ex- 
cused themBelyes  by  saying  tbey  were 
hungry.  .  .  .  These  fathers,  says  Ul- 
loa^have  to  visit  the  houses,  to  examine 
what  is  really  wanted :  for,  without  this 
care,  the  Indians  would  never  look  after 
anything.  They  must  be  present,  too, 
when  animals  are  slaughtered,  not  only 
that  the  meat  may  be  equally  divided, 
but  that  nothing  may  be  lost."  "  But 
notwithstanding  all  this  care  and  su- 
perintendence,'' says  Charlevoix,  "  and 
all  the  precautions  which  are  taken  to 
prevent  any  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
Me,  the  missionaries  are  sometimes 
much  embarrassed.  It  often  happens 
that  they"  (the  Indians) "  do  not  reserve 
to  themselves  a  sufficiency  of  grain, 
even  for  seed.  As  for  their  other  pro- 
visions, were  they  not  well  looked  after, 
they  would  soon  be  without  where- 
withal to  support  life."* 

As  an  example  intermediate,  in  the 
strength  of  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation, between  the  state  of  things 
thus  depicted  and  that  of  modem 
Europe,  the  case  of  the  Chinese  de- 
serves attention.  From  various  cir- 
cumstances in  their  personal  habits 
and  social  condition,  it  might  be  an- 
ticipated that  they  would  possess  a 
degree  of  prudence  and  self-<x)ntrol 
greater  than  other  Asiatics,  but  inferior 
to  most  European  nations ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  is  adduced  of  the  fact. 

"Durability  is  one  of  the  chief 
qualities,  marking  a  high  degree  of 
tne  effective  desire  of  accumulation. 
The  testimony  of  travellers  ascribes  to 
the  instruments  formed  by  the  Chinese, 
a  very  inferior  disability  to  similar 
instruments  constructed  by  Europeans. 
The  houses,  we  are  told,  unless  of  the 
higher  ranks,  are  in  general  of  unbumt 
bricks,  of  clay,  or  of  hurdles  plastered 
with  earth ;  the  roo&,  of  reeds  fastened 
to  laths.  We  can  scarcely  conceive 
more  unsubstantial  or  temporary  fabrics. 
Their  partitions  are  of  paper,  requiring 
to  be  renewed  every  year.  A  similar 
observation  may  be  made  concerning 
their  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
other  utensils.  They  are  almost  en- 
tirely of  wood,  the  metals  entering 
but  very  sparingly  into  their  construo- 
•  Rm.  d.  uo. 


tion ;  consequently  they  soon  wear  out, 
and  re<n]ire  frequent  renewals.  A 
greater  degree  of  strength  in  the  effec- 
tive desire  of  accumulation,  would 
cause  them  to  be  constructed  of  mate- 
rials requiring  a  greater  present  ex- 
penditure, but  being  far  more  durable. 
From  the  same  cause,  much  land,  that 
in  other  countries  would  be  cultivated, 
lies  waste.  All  travellers  take  notice 
of  large  tracts  of  lands,  chiefly  swamps, 
which  continue  in  a  state  of  nature. 
To  bring  a  swamp  into  tiUage  is  gene- 
rally a  process,  to  complete  wnich, 
requires  several  years.  It  must  be 
previously  drained,  the  surface  long 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  many  opera- 
tions performed,  before  it  can  be  made 
capable  of  bearing  a  crop.  Though 
yielding,  probably,  a  very  considerable 
return  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  it, 
that  return  is  not  made  until  a  long 
time  has  elapsed.  The  cultivation  m 
such  land  implies  a  greater  strength  of 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation 
than  exists  in  the  empire. 

"  The  produce  of  tne  harvest  is,  as 
we  have  remarked,  always  an  instru- 
ment of  some  order  or  another ;  it  is  a 
provision  for  future  want,  and  regulated 
by  the  same  laws  as  those  to  which 
other  means  of  attaining  a  similar  end 
conform.  It  is  there  chiefly  rice,  of 
which  there  are  two  harvests,  the  one 
in  June,  the  other  in  October.  The 
period  then  of  eight  months  between 
October  and  June,  is  that  for  which 

S revision  is  made  each  year,  and  the 
ifferent  estimate  they  make  of  tOMlay 
and  this  day  eight  months  will  appear 
in  the  self-deniaJ  they  practise  now,  in 
order  to  guard  against  want  then. 
The  amount  of  this  self-denial  would 
seem  to  be  smalL  The  father  Parennin, 
indeed,  (who  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  spent  a  long  life  among  the 
Chinese  of  all  classes,)  asserts,  that 
it  is  their  great  deficiency  in  fore- 
thought and  frugality  in  this  respect^ 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  scarcities 
and  famines  that  frequently  occur." 

That  it  is  defect  of  providence,  not  de- 
fect of  industry,  that  limits  production 
among  the  Chinese,  is  still  more  ob- 
vious than  in  the  case  of  the  semi-agri 
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cukur«li8ed  I<ndMBB.  "  Wliere  the  re- 
turns are  quick,  whese  the  instruments 
formed  requive  but  iittle  time  to  bring 
the  events  for  Tvhich  they  were  formed 
to  an  issue,"  it  is  well  known  that 
"the  great  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  kaowledge  of  the  arts 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  wants  of  itc  inhabitants"  makes 
industry  eneigetic  and  eflective.  "  The 
warmth  of  the  climate,  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  country,  the  knowledge 
which  the  inhabitants  have  acquired 
of  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  the  dis- 
covery and  gradvial  adaptation  to  every 
soil  of  the  most  useful  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, enable  them  very  speedily  to 
draw  from  almost  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face, what  is  there  esteemed  an  equiva- 
lent to  much  more  than  the  labour  be- 
stowed in  tilling  and  cropping  it. 
They  have  commonly  double,  some- 
times treble  harvests.  These,  when 
they  consist  of  a  grain  so  productive 
as  rice,  the  usual  crop,  can  scarce  fail 
to  yield  to  their  skill,  from  almost  any 
portion  of  soil  that  can  be  at  once 
brought  into  culture,  very  ample  re- 
turns. Accordingly  there  is  no  spot 
that  labour  can  immediately  bring 
under  cultivation  that  is  not  made  to 
yield  to  it.  Hills,  even  mountains  are 
ascended  and  formed  into  terraces; 
and  water,  in  that  country  the  great 
productive  agent,  is  led  to  every  part 
by  drains,  or  carried  up  to  it  by  the  in- 
genious and  simple  hydraulic  machines 
which  have  been  in  use  from  time  im- 
memorial among  this  singular  people. 
They  effect  this  the  more  easily,  frem 
the  soil,  even  in  these  situations,  being 
very  deep  and  covered  with  much  vege- 
table mould.  But  what  yet  more  than 
this  marks  the  readiness  with  which 
labour  is  forced  to  form  the  most  diffi- 
cult materials  into  instruments,  where 
these  instruments  soon  bring  to  an 
issue  the  events  for  which  they  are 
formed,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  on 
many  of  their  lakes  and  rivers,  of  struc- 
tures resembling  the  floating  gardens 
of  the  Peruvians,  rafts  covered  with 
vegetable  soil  and  cultivated.  Labour 
in  this  way  draws  from  the  materials 
on  which  it  acts  very  speedy  returns. 
Kothing  can  exceed  the  luxuriance  of 


vegetaction  when  the  quickening  powers 
of  a  genial  sun  are  ministered  to  by  a 
rich  soil  and  abundant  moisture.  It  is 
otherwise,  as  we  have  seen,  in  cases 
where  the  return,  though  copious,  is 
distant.  European  travellers  are  ewr- 
prised  at  meeting  these  little  (floating 
farms  by  the  side  of  swamps  which 
only  require  draining  to  render  them 
tillable.  It  seems  to  them  strange 
that  labour  should  not  rather  be  be- 
stowed on  the  solid  earth,  where  its 
fruits  might  endure,  than  on  structures 
that  must  decay  and  perish  in  a  few 
years.  The  people  they  are  among 
think  not  so  much  of  future  years,  as 
of  the  present  time.  The  effective  de- 
sire of  accumulation  is  of  very  different 
strength  in  the  one,  from  what  it  is  in 
the  other.  The  views  of  the  European 
extend  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  he  is 
surprised  at  the  Chinese,  condemned, 
tiurough  improvidence,  and  want  of 
sufficient  prospective  care,  to  incessant 
toil,  and  as  he  thinke,  insufferable 
wretchedness.  The  views  of  the 
Chinese  are  confined  to  narrower 
bounds ;  he  is  content  to  live  from  day 
to  day,  and  has  learnt  to  conceive  even 
a  life  of  toil  a  blessing."* 

When  a  country  has  carried  produc- 
tion as  far  as  in  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge  it  can  be  carried  with  an 
amount  of  return  corresponding  to  the 
average  strength  of  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  in  that  country,  it  has 
reached  what  is  called  the  stationary 
state ;  the  state  in  which  no  further  ad- 
dition will  be  made  to  capital  unless 
there  takes  place  either  some  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  production,  or 
an  incvMk^  in  the  strength  of  the  de- 
sire  to  accumulate.  In  the  stationary 
state,  though  capital  does  not  on  the 
whole  increase,  some  persons  grow 
richer  and  others  poorer.  Those  whose 
degree  of  providence  is  below  the  usual 
standard,  become  impoverished,  their 
capital  perishes,  and  makes  room  for 
the  savings  of  those  whose  effective  de- 
sire of  accumulation  exceeds  the  ave- 
rage. These  become  the  natural  pur- 
chasers of  the  land,  manufactories,  and 
other  instruments  of  production  owned 
by  their  less  provident  countiymen« 
*  Hm,  pp.  151-^ 
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yfha/t  tiM  cmises  ara  whick  make  the 
return  to  capital  greater  in  one  eountiy 
than  in  another,  and  which,  in  certaia 
rarcomstanoee,  make  it  impoesihie  for 
anj  additional  capital  to  find  inyest- 
ment  unleaa  at  diminislied  retrniM,  will 
appear  clearly  hereafter.  Li  dhina, 
if  that  oountiy  haa  really  attained,  a« 
it  ia  supfKMKd  to  bare  done,  the  sta- 
tionary state,  accnmnktion  haa  stopped 
when  the  returns  to  capital  are  etill  as 
high  aa  is  indieacted  hy  a  rata  of  inte- 
rest legally  l^wshe  per  cent,  and  prao> 
tically  yarying  (it  is  said)  between 
eighteen  and  thirty-six.  It  is  to  ha 
presumed  therefore  iJiat  no  greater 
amonni  of  capital  than  the  country 
already  pot sesses,  can  find  employment 
at  this  high  rate  of  profit,  and  that  any 
lower  rate  does  not  hold  out  to  a 
Chinese  sufficient  temptation  to  induce 
him  to  abstain  from  present  einoyment. 
What  a  contrast  witn  Hoiland,  where, 
duiing  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
its  history,  the  government  was  able 
habitually  to  borrow  at  two  per  cent, 
and  priyate  indiyiduals,  on  good  secu- 
rity, at  three.  Since  China  is  not  a 
country  like  Burmah,  or  the  native 
states  of  India,  where  an  enormous  in- 
terest is  but  an  indispensable  compen- 
sation for  the  risk  incurred  from  the 
bad  £ftith  or  poverty  of  the  state,  and 
of  iJmost  all  private  borrowers;  the 
fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  the  increase  of 
capital  has  come  to  a  stand  while  the 
returns  to  it  are  fe-till  so  large,  denotes 
a  much  less  deeree  of  the  effective  de- 
sire of  accmnulation,  in  other  words  a 
much  lower  estimate  of  the  future  rela- 
tively to  the  present,  than  that  of  most 
European  nations. 

§  4.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of 
countries  in  which  the  average  strength 
of  the  desire  to  accimiulate  is  short  of 
that  which,  in  circumstances  of  any 
tolerable  securi^,  reason  and  sober 
calculation  would  approve.  We  have 
now  to  speak  of  others  in  which  it  deci- 
dedly surpasses  that  standard.  In  the 
more  prosperous  countries  of  Europe, 
there  are  to  be  found  abundance  of 
prodigals;  in  some  of  them  (and  in 
none  man  than  England)  the  ordinary 
degree    orif  economy   and   providence 


aBM>ng  those  who  live  by  manval  la- 
hour  cauBoi  be  oonsidered  high ;  still, 
ID  a  very  mmeroas  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, the  professional,  manufactu- 
ring, and  trMtang  oiasses,  being  those 
who,  generally  speaking,  unite  more  of 
the  means  with  more  of  the  motives  ibr 
savisg  than  any  otber  dasi,  the  spirit 
of  accwnulation  is  so  strong,  that  the 
signs  of  rapidly  iaoreasiBg  wealth 
meet  eve^  eye :  and  the  great  amount 
of  capital  seeking  investnent  excites 
astonishment,  whenever  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances turning  much  oif  itintoseme 
one  ehannel,  such  as  railway  eonstnio> 
tioD  or  foreign  speculative  adventure, 
bring  the  largeness  of  the  tetal  amount 
into  evidenoe. 

There  are  many  circuDstaaces^ 
which,  in  England,  give  a  peculiar 
force  to  the  accumulating  propensity. 
The  long  exemption  of  the  country  from 
the  ravaffes  of  war,  and  the  fur  earlier 
period  than  elsewhere  at  which  pro- 
perty was  secure  from  miKtavy  violence 
or  arbitrary  spoliation,  have  produced  a 
long-standing  and  hereditary  confidence 
in  the  safety  of  funds  when  trusted  out 
of  the  owner's  hands,  which  in  most 
other  countries  is  of  much  more  re- 
cent origin,  and  less  firmly  established. 
The  geographical  causes  which  have 
made  industry  rather  than  war  the 
natural  source  of  power  and  importance 
to  Great  Britain,  have  turned  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  energetic  characters  into 
the  direction  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce ;  into  supplying  their  wants  and 
gratifying  their  ambition  by  producing 
and  saving,  rather  than  by  appropria- 
ting what  has  been  produced  and 
saved.  Much  also  depended  on  the 
better  political  institutions  of  this 
country,  which  by  the  scope  they  have 
allowed  to  individual  freedom  of  action, 
have  encouraged  personal  activity  and 
self-reliance,  while  by  the  liberty  they 
confer  of  association  and  combination, 
they  facilitate  industrial  enterprise  on 
a  large  scale.  The  same  institutions 
in  another  of  their  aspects,  give  a  most 
direct  and  potent  stimulus  to  the  desire 
of  acquiring  wealth.  The  earlier  de- 
cline of  feudalism  having  removed  or 
much  weakened  invidious  distinctions 
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between  the  originally  trading  classes 
and  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
despise  them;  and  a  polity  having 
grown  up  which  made  wealth  the  real 
source  of  political  influence ;  its  acqui- 
sition was  invested  with  a  factitious 
value,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  uti- 
lity. It  became  synonymous  wi  th  power ; 
and  since  power  with  the  common  herd 
of  mankind  gives  power,  wealth  became 
the  chief  source  of  personal  considera- 
tion, and  the  measure  and  stamp  of 
success  in  life.  To  get  out  of  one  rank 
in  society  into  the  next  above  it,  is  the 
great  aim  of  English  middle-class  life, 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the 
means.  And  inasmuch  as  to  be  rich 
without  industry,  has  always  hitherto 
constituted  a  step  in  the  social  scale 
above  those  who  are  rich  b^  means  of 
industry,  it  becomes  the  object  of  am- 
bition to  save  not  merely  as  much  as 
wiU  afford  a  large  income  while  iit  busi- 
ness, but  eno^h  to  retire  from  business 
and  live  in  affluence  on  realized  gains. 
These  causes  have  in  England  been 
greatlv  aided  by  that  extreme  incapa- 
city of  the  people  for  personal  enjoy- 
ment, which  IS  a  characteristic  of 
countries  over  which  puritanism  has 

Csed.  But  if  accumulation  is,  on  one 
id,  rendered  easier  by  the  absence 
of  a  taste  for  pleasure,  it  is,  on  the 
other,  made  more  difficult  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  very  real  taste  for  expense. 
So  strong  is  the  association  between 
personal  consequence  and  the  signs  of 
wealth,  that  the  silly  desire  for  the 
appearance  of  a  lar^e  expenditure  has 
the  force  of  a  passion,  among  large 
classes  of  a  nation  which  derives  less 
pleasure  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the 
world  from  what  it  spends.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  the  effective  desire  of  ac- 
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cumulation  has  never  reached  lo  high 
a  pitch  in  England  as  it  did  in  Hol- 
land, where,  there  being  no  rich  idle 
class  to  set  the  example  of  a  reckless 
expenditure,  and  the  mercantile  classes, 
who  possessed  the  substantial  power  on 
which  social  influence  always  waits, 
bein^  left  to  establish  their  own  scale 
of  hving  and  standard  of  propriety 
their  habits  remained  frugal  ana  imoa. 
tentatious. 

In  England  and  Holland,  then,  for 
a  long  time  past,  and  now  in  most 
other  countries  in  Europe  (which  are 
rapidly  following  England  in  the  same 
race),  the  desire  of  accumulation  does 
not  require,  to  make  it  effective,  the 
coi>ious  returns  which  it  requires  in 
Asia,  but  is  sufficiently  called  into 
action  by  a  rate  of  profit  so  low,  that 
instead  of  slackening,  accumulation 
seems  now  to  proceed  more  rapidly 
than  ever ;  and  the  second  requisite  of 
increased  production,  increase  of  capi- 
tal,  shows  no  tendency  to  become 
deficient.  So  far  as  that  element  is  con- 
cerned, production  is  susceptible  of  an 
increase  without  any  assignable  bounds. 

The  progress  of  accumulation  would 
no  doubt  be  considerably  checked,  if  the 
returns  to  capital  were  to  be  reduced 
still  lower  than  at  present.  But  why 
should  any  possible  increase  of  capital 
have  that  effect?  This  question 
carries  the  mind  forward  to  the  re- 
maining one  of  the  three  requisites  of 
production.  The  limitation  to  produc- 
tion, not  consisting  in  any  necessary 
limit  to  the  increase  of  the  other  two 
elements,  labour  and  capital,  must  turn 
upon  the  properties  of  the  onl^  element 
which  is  inherently,  and  in  itself, 
limited  in  quantity.  It  must  depend 
on  the  properties  of  land. 
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OF  THE   LAV^  OY  THE  INCREASE  OF   PRODUCTION  FROM  LAND. 


S  1.  Land  differs  firom  the  other 
elements  of  production,  labour  and 
capital,  in  not  being  susceptible  of  in- 


definite increase.  Its  extent  is  limited, 
and  the  extent  of  the  more  pitxluctivo 
kinds  of  it  more  limited  stiU.    It  if: 
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also  evident  tbat  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce capable  of  bein^  raised  on  anj 
given  piece  of  land  is  not  indefinite. 
This  limited  quantity  of  land,  and  li- 
mited productiyeness  of  it,  are  the^  real 
limits  to  the  increase  of  production. 

That  thej  are  the  ultimate  limits, 
must  always  have  been  clearly  seen. 
But  since  the  final  barrier  has  never 
in  anj  instance  been  reached;  since 
there  is  no  conntiy  in  which  all  the 
land,  capable  of  yielding  food,  is  so 
highly  cultivated  that  a  larger  produce 
could  not  (even  without  supposing  any 
firesh  advance  in  agricultural  know- 
ledge) be  obtained  from  it,  and  since 
a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
still  remains  entirely  uncultivated ;  it 
is  commonly  thought,  and  is  very 
natural  at  first  to  suppose,  that  for  the 
present  all  limitation  of  production  or 
population  from  this  source  is  at  an 
mdefinite  distance,  and  that  ages  must 
elapse  before  any  practical  necessity 
arises  fcac  taking  the  limiting  principle 
into  serious  consideration. 

I  apprehend  this  to  be  not  only  an 
error,  but  the  most  serious  one,  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  field  of  political 
economy.  The  question  is  more  im- 
portant and  fundamental  than  any 
other ;  it  involves  the  whole  subject  of 
the  causes  of  poverty,  in  a  rich  and 
industrious  community;  and  unless 
this  one  ntiatter  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, it  is  to  no  purpose  proceeding 
any  further  in  our  inquiry. 

§  2.  The  limitation  to  production 
from  the  properties  of  the  soil,  is 
not  like  the  obstacle  opposed  by  a 
wall,  which  stands  immovable  in  one 
particular  spot,  and  ofiers  no  hindrance 
to  motion  short  of  stopping  it  entirely. 
We  may  rather  compare  it  to  a  highly 
elastic  and  extensible  band,  which  is 
hardly  ever  so  violently  stretched  that 
it  could  not  possibly  lie  stretched  any 
mor«,  yet  the  pressure  of  which  is  felt 
long  before  the  final  limit  is  reached, 
and  felt  more  severely  the  nearer  that 
limit  is  approached. 

After  a  certain,  and  not  very  ad- 
vanced, stage  in  the  progress  of  api- 
culture, it  is  the  law  of  production 
from  the  land,  that  in  any  given  state 


of  agricultural  skiU  and  knowledge,  bj 
increasing  the  labour,  the  produce  is 
not   increased   in  an  equal    degree; 
doubling  the  laliour  does  not  doubU 
the  produce ;  or,  to  express  the  sams  , 
thing  in  other  words,  every  increase  of  i 
produce  is  obtained  b^  a  more  than  { 
proportional  increase  in  the  applica-  > 
tion  of  labour  to  the  land. 

This  ^neral  law  of  agricultural 
industry  is  the  icost  important  propo-  / 
sition  in  political  economy.  Were  the  | 
law  difierent,  nearly  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  would  be  other  than  they  are. 
The  most  fundamental  errors  which 
still  prevail  on  our  subject,  result  from 
not  perceiving  this  law  at  work  under- 
neath the  more  superficial  agencies 
on  which  attention  fixes  itself;  but 
mistaking  those  agencies  for  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  ejects  of  which  they 
may  influence  the  form  and  mode,  but 
of    which    it   alone    determines  the 


When,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an 
increase  of  produce,  recourse  is  had  to 
inferior  land,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far, 
the  produce  does  not  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  labour.  The 
very  meaning  of  inferior  land,  is  land 
which  with  equal  labour  returns  a 
smaller  amount  of  produce.  Land 
may  be  inferior  either  in  fertility  or  in 
situation.  The  one  requires  a  greater 
proportional  amount  of  labour  for  grow- 
ing the  produce,  the  other  for  carrying 
it  to  market.  If  the  land  A  yields  a 
thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  to  a  given 
outlay  in  wages,  manure,  &c.,  and  in 
order  to  raise  another  thousand  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  land  B, 
which  is  either  less  fertile  or  more 
distant  from  the  market,  the  two 
thousand  quarters  will  cost  more 
than  twice  as  much  labour  as  the 
original  thousand,  and  the  produce  of 
agriculture  will  be  increased  in  a  less 
ratio  than  the  labour  employed  in  pro- 
curing it. 

Instead  of  cultivating  the  land  B, 
it  would  be  possible,  by  higher  culti- 
vation, to  make  the  land  A  produce 
more.  It  mi^ht  be  ploughed  or  har- 
rowed  twice  instead  of  once,  or  three 
times  instead  of  twice ;  it  might  b^ 


no 
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dug  instead  rf  Iwing  plwighed ;  after 
ploughing,  it  might  be  gone  oTer  with  a 
lioe  instead  of  a  harrow,  and  the  soil 
more  completely  pn^erized;  it  might  be 
oftener  or  more  thoronghlj  weeded; 
the  implements  used  might  be  of 
higher  finish,  or  more  elaborate'  con- 
stniGtien;  a  greater  qnantity  or  mors 
expensive  kimis  of  mannre  might  be 
applied,  op  when  applied,  they  might 
be  more  careftdly  mixed  and  incor- 
porated with  the  soil.  These  are  some 
of  the  modes*  bj  which  the  same  land 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  pro- 
dnee;  and  when  a  greater  procmce 
must  be  had,  some  of  these  are  among 
the  means  usuaUj  employed  for  obtain- 
ing it.  But,  that  it  is  obtained  at  a 
mere  than  proportional  increase  of 
expense,  is  evident  from  the  faoC  that 
in&riop  lands  are  cultivated.  Inferior 
lands,  or  lands  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  market,  of  course  yield  an 
inferior  return,  and  an  increasing 
demand  cannot  be  supplied  from  them 
unless  at  an  alimentation  of  cost,  and 
therefore  of  nnce.  If  the  additional 
demand  eould  continue  to  be  supplied 
from  the  superior  lands,  by  applying 
additional  labour  and  capital,  at  no 
gieater  proportional  cost  than  that 
at  which  they  yield  the  quantity  first 
demanded  of  them,  the  owners  or 
formers  of  those  lands  could  undersell 
all  others,  and  engross  the  whole 
market.  Lands  of  a  lower  degree  ot 
fertility  or  in  a  more  remote  situation, 
might  indeed  be  cultivated'  by  their 
proprietors,  for  ihe  sake  of  subsistence 
or  independence ;  but  it  never  could  be 
^  interest  of  any  one  to  farm  them 
for  profit.  That  a  profit  can  be  made 
firom  them,  sufficient  to  attract  capital 
to  such  an  investment,  is  a  proof  that 
eultivation  on  ^e  more  eligible  lands 
has  reached'  appoint,  beyond  which  anjr 
greater  application  of  labour  and  capi- 
tal would  yield,  at  the  best,  no  greater 
retuTB  than'  can  be  obtained*  at  the 
same  expense  from  less  fertile- or  less 
ftivoarabiy  situated  lands. 

The  oarefol  cultivation  of  a  well- 
jGMrmed  district  of  England  or  Scotland 
w  a  symptom  and  an  eflect  of  the  moro 
unfavourable  terms  which  the  land  has 
begun*  to-  ojomj^  fop  any  inoreaHe  vf  its 


fruits.  Such  elaborafte  eiTxItivation  costs 
much  more  in  proportion,  and  requires 
a  higher  price  to  render  it  profitable, 
than  farming  on  a  more  superficial 
system ;  and  wouM  not  bo  adopted  if 
access  could  be  had  to  land  of  equal 
fertility,  previously  unoccupied.  Where 
there  is  the  choice  of  raising  the  in- 
ereasing  supply  which  society  requires, 
from  fresh  land  of  as  good  quauty  as 
that  already  cultivated,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  extract  from  land  anytning 
approaching  to-  v^At  it  will  yield  on 
what  are  esteemeid  the  best  European 
modes  of  cultivating.  The  land  is 
tasked  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
greatest  return  is  obtained  in  proportion 
to  the  labour  employed,  but  no  farther : 
any  additional  labour  is  carried!  else- 
where. "  It  is  long","  says  an  intelligent 
traveller  in  the  United  States,*  "  before 
an  English  eye  becomes  reconciled  to 
the  ligWess  of  the  crops  and  the  care- 
less forming  (as  we  should  call  it)  which 
is  apparent.  One  forgets  that  where 
land  IS  80  plentifril  atld  labonr  so  dear 
as  it  is  here,  a  totally  different  prin- 
ciple must  be  pursued  to  that  vAiich 
prevails  in  populous  countries,  and  that 
the  consequence  will  of  course  be  a 
want  of  tidiness,  as  it  were,  and  finish, 
about  everything  which  requires  la- 
hour."  Of  the  two  causes  mentioned, 
the  plentifalness  of  land  seems  to  me 
the  true  explanation,  rather  than  the 
deamess  of  labour ;  for,  however  dear 
labour  mav  be,  when-  food  is  wanted, 
labour  will  always  be  applied  to  pro- 
ducing it  in  preference  to  anytmng 
else.  But  this  labour  is  more  effective 
for  its  end  by  being  applied  to  fresh 
soil,  than  if  it  were  employed  in  bring- 
ing the  soil  already  occupied  into 
higher  cultivation.  Only  when  no  soils 
remain  to  be  broken  up  but  such  aa 
either  from  distance  or  inferior  quality 
require  a  considerable  rise  of  price  to 
render  their  cultivation  profitable,  can 
it  become  advantageous  to  apply  the 
high  farming  of  Europe  to  any  Americas 
lands ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  towns,  wiiere  saving 
in*  cost  of  carritige  may  compensate  fot 
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great  inferiority  in  the  return  from  the 
soil  iteeH  As  AmerieftTi  farming  is  to 
English,  80  is  the  ordinary  English  to 
that  of  Flanders,  Tuscany,  or  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro ;  where  h¥  the  application  of 
a  far  greater  quantity  of  IflMMHir  theFB 
is  obtained  a  considerably  larger  gross 
produce,  but  on  such  terms  as  would 
never  be  advantageous  to  a  mere  spe- 
culator for  profit,  unless  made  so  by 
much  higher  prices  of  agrisultiiral 
prodtioe. 

The  principle  which  has  now  been 
shited  must  be  received,  no  doubt,  with 
certain  explanations  and  limitations. 
Even  after  the  land  is  so  highly  culti- 
vated that  the  mere  application  of  ad- 
ditional labour,  or  of  an  additional 
amount  of  ordinary  dressing,  would 
yield  no  return  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
pense, it  may  stiu  happen  that  the 
application  of  a  much  greater  additional 
labour  and  capital  to  improving  the 
soil  itself,  by  draining  or  permanent 
manures,  would  be  as  liberally  remu- 
nerated by  the  produce,  as  any  portion 
of  the  labour  and  capital  already  em- 
ployed. It  would  sometimes  be  much 
more  amply  remunerated.  This  oould 
not  be,  if  capital  always  sought  and 
found  the  most  advantageous  employ- 
ment; but  if  the  most  advantageous 
employment  has  to  wait  longest  ror  its 
remuneration,  it  is  only  in  a  rather  ad- 
vanced stage  of  industrial  development 
tliat  the  preferenee  will  be  given  to  it ; 
and  even  in  that  advanced  stage,  the 
laws  or  usages  eonnected  with  property 
in  land  and  the  tonuie  of  farms,  are 
often  such  as  to  prevent  tlie  disposable 
capita]  of  the  country  from  flowing 
fr^ly  into  the  channel  of  agricultural 
improvement :  and  hence  the  increased 
s»pphr>  required"  by  increasing  popula- 
tion, is  sometimes  raised  at  an  aug- 
menting cost  by  higher  cultivation, 
when  the  means  ofiproducing-ii  without 
increase  of  cost  are  known  and  acces- 
sible. There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if 
capital  were  forthcoming  to  execute, 
within  the  next  year,  au  known  and 
leeognised  improvements  in  the  land 
of  l£e  United  Kingdom  which  would 
pay  at  the  existing  prices,  that  is^ 
which-  would  increase  the  produoe  in 
as  great  or  a  greater  ratio  than  tb« 


expense;  the  result  would  be  such 
(espeeially  if  we  include  Iraland  in  the 
supposition)  that  inferior  land  would 
not  for  a  long  time  require  to  be  brswght 
under  tillage :  probably  a  eonsideraole 
part  of  the  less  productive  lands  now 
cultivated,  which  are  not  partieulariy 
favoured  by  situation,  would  go  out  m 
enlture;  or  (as  the  improvements  in 
question  are  not  so  much  applicable  to 
good  land,  but  operate  ratner  by  oon- 
verting  bad  land  into  good)  the  con- 
traction of  cultivation  might  principally 
take  place  by  a  less  high  dressing  and 
less  elaborate  tilling  of  land  generallv ; 
a  falling  hack  to  something  nearer  the 
character  of  American  farming;  such 
only  of  the  poor  lands  being  altogether 
abandoned  as  were  not  found  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  And  thus  the 
aggregate  produce  of  the  whole  eidta- 
vated  land  would  bear  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  before  to  the  labour  expended 
on  it ;  and  the  general  law  of  diminish- 
ing return  from  land  would  have  un- 
dergone, to  that  extent,  a  temponuy 
supersession.  No  one,  however^  can 
suppose  that  even  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  whole  produce  required  fbr 
the  country  could  be  raised  exclusively 
from  the  best  lands,  together  with  those 
possessing  advantages  of  situation  to 

Slace  them  on  a  par  wil^  the  best. 
Inch  would  undoubtedly  contiaue  to 
be  produced  under  less  advantageous 
conditions,  and  with  a  smaller  propor- 
tional return,  than  that  obtained  from 
the  best  soils  and  situations.  And  in 
proportion  as  the  further  increase  of 
population  required  a  stiU  greater  ad- 
dition to  the  supply,  the  general  law 
would  resume  its  oourse,  and  the  further 
augmentation  would  be  obtained  at  a 
more  than  proportionate  expense  of 
labour  and  capitaL 

§  3.  That  the  produce  of  land  in- 
creases, easterie  ptunhuif  in  a  diminish- 
ing ratio  to  the  morease  in  the  labour 
employed,  is  a  truth  more  often  ignored 
or  disregarded  than  actually  denied. 
It  has,  however,  met  with  a  direct  im- 
pugner  in  the  well-known  American 
political  economist,  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey, 
who  maintains,  that  the  real  law  of 
agricultural  industry  is  the  veiy  re  vense ; 


lis 


the  pitxliice  increasing  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  labour,  or  in  other  words, 
affording  to  labour  a  perpetually  in- 
creasing return.  To  substantiate  this 
assei'tion,  he  argaes,  that  cultivation 
does  not  begin  with  the  better  soils, 
.and  extend  from  them,  as  the  demand 
^pcreages,  to  the  poorer,  but  begins 
jwith  the  poorer,  and  does  not,  till  long 
after,  extend  itself  to  the  more  fertile. 
Settlers  in  a  new  countrv  invariably 
commence  on  the  high  ana  thin  lands ; 
the  rich  but  swampy  soils  of  the  river 
bottoms  cannot  at  hrst  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  by  reason  of  their  un- 
healthiness,  and  of  the  great  and  pro- 
longed labour  required  for  clearing  and 
draining  them.  As  population  and 
wealth  increase,  cultivation  travels 
down  the  hill  sides,  clearing  them  as 
it  goes,  and  the  most  fertile  soils,  those 
of  the  low  grounds,  are  generally  f  he 
even  says  universally)  the  latest  culti- 
vated. These  propositions,  with  the 
inferences  which  Mr.  Carey  draws 
from  them,  are  set  forth  at  much 
length  in  his  latest  and  most  elaborate 
treatise,  "Principles  of  Social  Science ;" 
and  he  considers  them  as  subverting 
the  very  foundation  of  what  he  calls 
the  English  poUtical  economy,  with  all 
its  practical  consequences,  especially 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade. 

As  far  as  words  go,  Mr.  Caroy  has 
a  good  case  against  several  of  the 
nicest  authorities  in  political  economy, 
who  certainly  did  enunciate  in  too 
universal  a  manner  the  law  which  they 
laid  down,  not  remarking  that  it  is  not 
true  of  the  first  cultivation  in  a  newl;^- 
settled  country.  Where  population  is 
thin  and  capital  scanty,  land  which 
requires  a  large  outlay  to  render  it 
fit  for  tillage  must  remain  untilled; 
though  such  lands,  when  their  time 
has  come,  often  yield  a  greater  pro- 
duce than  those  earlier  cultivated,  not 
only  absolutely,  but  proportionally  to 
the  labour  employed,  even  if  we  include 
that  which  nad  been  expended  in 
originally  fitting  them  for  culture. 
But  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
law  ef  diminishing  return  was  opera- 
tive fix)m  the  very  beginning  of  society ; 
and  though  some  political  economiffts 
may  have  believed  it  to  come  into 
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operation  earlier  than  it  does,  it  begins 
quite  early  enough  to  support  the 
conclusions  they  founded  on  it.  Mr. 
Carey  will  hardly  assert  that  in  any 
old  country — ^in  England  and  France, 
for  example — ^the  lands  left  waste  are, 
or  have  for  centuries  been,  more 
naturally  fertile  than  those  under 
tillage.  Judging  even  by  his  own  im- 
perfect test,  that  of  local  situation — 
how  imperfect,  I  need  not  stop  to  point 
out — is  it  true  that  in  England  or 
France  at  the  present  day,  the  uncul- 
tivated part  of  the  soil  consists  of  the 
plains  and  valleys,  and  the  cultivated 
of  the  hills  f  Every  one  knows,  on  the 
contraij,  that  it  is  the  high  lands  and 
thin  soils  which  are  left  to  nature ;  an<i 
when  the  progress  of  population  de- 
mands an  mcrease  of  cultivation,  the 
extension  is  from  the  plains  to  the  hills. 
Once  in  a  century,  perhaps,  a  Bedfora 
Level  may  be  drained,  or  a  Lake  of 
Harlem  pumped  out;  but  these  are 
slight  and  transient  exceptions  to  the 
normal  progress  of  things  ;  and  in  old 
countries  which  are  at  all  advanced  in 
civilization,  little  of  this  sort  remains 
to  be  done.* 

Mr.  Carey  himself  unconsciously 
bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  the^ 
reality  of  the  law  he  contends  against ; 
for  one  of  the  propositions  most  strenu- 
ously maintained  by  him  is,  that  the 
raw  products  of  the  soil,  in  an  advanc- 
ing community,  steadily  tend  to  rise  in 
pnce.  Now,  the  most  elementary  ^ 
truths  of  political  economy  show  that 
this  could  not  happen,  unless  the  cost  of 
production,  measured  in  labour,  of  those 
products,  tended  to  rise.  If  the  appli- 
cation of  additional  labour  to  the  land 
was,  as  a  general  rule,  attended  with  an 
increase  in  the  propcortional  return,  the 
price  of  produce,  instead  of  rising,  must 
neoessanly  ftdl  as  society  advances, 
unless  the  cost  of  production  of  gold 


*  Ireland  may  be  alleged  as  an  exception, 
a  large  fraction  of  the  entire  soU  of  that 
country  being  still  incapable  of  cultivation 
for  want  of  drainage.  But,  though  Ireland 
is  an  old  country,  unfortunate  social  and 
political  circunuttances  have  kept  it  a  poor 
and  backward  one.  Neither  is  it  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  if  drained  and 
brought  under  tillage,  would  take  their  plac« 
along  with  Mr.  Carey's  fertile  river  bottooaa, 
or  among  aatf  bat  the  poorer  soilSb 
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and  silver  fell  still  more:  a  case  so 
rare,  that  there  are  onlj  two  periods  in 
all  historj  when  it  is  known  to  have 
taken  place :  the  one,  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  the  Mexican  an/i 
Perayian  mines;  the  other,  that  ih 
which  we  now  live.  At  all  known 
periods  except  these  two,  the  cost  of 
prodaction  of  the  precious  metals  has 
been  either  stationary  or  rising.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  true  that  the  tendency  of 
agricultural  produce  is  to  rise  in  money 
price  as  wealth  and  population  increase, 
there  needs  no  other  evidence  that  the 
labour  required  for  raising  it  from  the 
soil  tends  to  augment  when  a  greater 
quantity  is  demanded. 
f  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Carey :  I 
do  not  assert  that  the  cost  of  production 
and  consequently  the  price,  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  always  and  necessarily 
rises  as  population  increases.  It  tendisi 
to  do  s(v,'  but  the  tendency  may  be, 
and  sometimes  is,  even  during  long 
periods,  held  in  check.  The  effect 
does  not  depend  on  a  single  princinle, 
but  on  two  antagonizing  principles. 
There  is  another  agency,  in  habitual 
'  antagonism  to  the  law  of  diminishing 
return  from  land ;  and  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  we  shall  now  proceed.  It 
1  is  no  other  than  the  progress  of  civili- 
'  zation.  I  use  this  general  and  some- 
what vague  expression,  because  the 
things  to  be  included  are  so  various, 
that  hardly  any  term  of  a  more  re- 
stricted signification  would  comprehend 
them  all. 

Of  these,  the  most  obvious  is  the 
^.progress  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
pkiU,  and  invention.  Improved  pro- 
cesses of  i^culture  are  of  two  kinds : 
Home  enable  the  land  to  yield  a  greater 
absolute  produce,  without  an  equivalent 
increase  of  labour ;  others  have  not  the 
power  of  increasing  the  produce,  but 
nave  that  of  diminishing  the  labour  and 
expense  by  which  it  is  obtained. 
Among  the  first  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
disuse  of  £eJ1ows,  by  means  of  the  rota- 
tion of  crops ;  and  the  introduction  of 
new  articles  of  cultivation  capable  of 
entering  advantageously  into  the  rota- 
tion. The  change  made  in  British 
agriculture  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  by  the  introduction  of 
p.  a. 


turnip  husbandry,  is  spoken  of  ai 
amounting  to  a  revolution.  These  im- 
provements operate  not  only  by  enabling 
the  land  to  produce  a  crop  eyerj  year 
instead  of  remaining  idle  one  year  in 
every  two  or  three  to  renovate  its 
powers,  but  also  by  direct  increase  of 
its  productiveness ;  since  the  great  ad- 
dition made  to  the  number  of  cattle 
by  the  increase  of  their  food,  affords 
more  abundant  manure  to  fertilize  the 
com  lands.  Next  in  order  comes  the 
introduction  of  new  articles  of  food 
containing  a  greater  amount  of  sus- 
tenance, uke  the  potato,  or  more  pro- 
ductive species  or  varieties  of  the  same 
plant,  such  as  the  Swedish  turnip.  In 
the  same  class  of  improvements  must 
be  placed  a  better  Imowledge  of  the 
properties  of  manures,  and  of  the  most 
effectual  modes  of  applying  them ;  the 
introduction  of  new  ana  more  powerfiil 
fertilizing  a^nts,  such  as  guano,  and 
the  conversion  to  the  same  purpose,  of 
substances  previously  wasted;  inven- 
tions like  subsoil-ploughing  or  tile- 
draining;  improvements  in  the  breed 
or  feedmg  oi  labouring  cattle  ;  aug- 
mented stock  of  the  animals  which  con- 
sume and  convert  into  human  food 
what  would  otherwise  be  wasted ;  and 
the  like.  The  other  sort  of  improve- 
ments, those  which  diminish  labour, 
but  without  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  land  to  produce,  are  such  as  the 
improved  construction  of  tools;  the  in- 
troduction of  new  instruments  which 
spare  manual  labour,  as  the  winnow- 
ing and  threshing  machines ;  a  more 
skilful  and  economical  application  of 
muscular  exertion,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction, BO  slowly  accomplished  in 
England,  of  Scotch  ploughing,  with 
two  horses  abreast  and  one  man,  in- 
stead of  three  or  four  horses  in  a  team 
and  two  men,  &c.  These  improve- 
ments do  not  add  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  land,  but  they  are  equally  calcu- 
lated with  the  former  to  counteract  the 
tendency  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
agricultural  produce,  to  rise  with  the 
progress  of  population  and  demand. 

Analogous  in  effect  to  this  second 
class  of  agricultural  improvements,  are 
improved  means  of  communication. 
GkK>d  roads  are  equiralent  to  good  tools. 
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surface.  An  impro^ment  in  the  art 
of  taking  levelfl  is  of  importance  to 
draining,  not \to  mention  canal  and 
railway  making.  The  fens  of  Holland, 
and  of  some  parts  of  England,  are 
drained  by  pumps  worked  by  the  wind 
or  by  steam.  Where  canals  of  irriga- 
tion, or  where  tanks  or  embankments 
are  necessary,  mechanical  skill  is  a 
great  resource  for  cheapening  pro- 
duction. 

Those  manufacturing  improvtnments 
'which  oannot  be  made  instrumental  to 
facilitate,  in  any  of  its  stages,  the 
actual  production  of  food,  and  there- 
fore do  not  help  to  counteract  or  retard 
the  diminution  of  the  prc^ortional  re- 
turn to  labour  from  the  soil,  have, 
however,  another  efiect,  which  is  practi- 
cally equivalent.  What  they  do  not 
prevent,  they  yet,  in  some  degree, 
compensate  for. 

The  materials  of  manufectures  being 
all  drawn  from  the  land,  and  many  of 
them  from  agriculture,  which  supplies 
in  particular  the  entire  material  of 
clothing;  the  general  law  of  produc- 
tion from  the  land,  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing return,  must  in  the  last  resort  be 
applicable  to  manufacturing  as  well  as 
to  agricultural  industry.  As  population 
increases,  and  tlie  power  of  the  land  to 
yield  increased  produce  is  strained 
harder  and  harder,  any  additional 
«upply  of  material,  as  well  as  of  food, 
must  be  obtained  bj  a  more  than  pro- 
portionally increasing  expenditure  of 
labour.  But  the  cost  of  the  material 
forming  generally  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  eiTtire  cost  of  the  manufacture, 
the  agricultural  labour  concerned  in 
the  production  of  manufactured  goods 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
labour  worked  up  in  the  conmioditj. 
All  the  rest  of  the  labour  tends  co»- 
stantly  and  strongly  towards  diminu- 
tion, as  the  amount  of  production 


It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the 
economy  of  labour  takes  place  in  ex- 
tracting the  produce  from  the  soil,  or 
in  conveying  it  to  the  place  where  it  is 
CO  be  consumed.  Not  to  say  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  labour  of  cultivation 
itself  is  diminished  by  whatever  lessens 
the  cost  of  bringing  manure  from  a 
distance,  or  facilitates  the  many  opera- 
tions of  transport  from  place  to  place 
which  occur  within  the  bounds  oi  the 
farm.  Railways  and  canals  are  virtu- 
ally a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tiou  of  all  things  sent  to  market  by 
thefm  ]  aud  literally  so  of  all  those,  the 
appliances  and  aids  for  producing 
which,  they  serve  to  transmit.  By 
their  means  land  can  be  cultivated, 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  re- 
munerated the  cultivators  without  a 
rise  of  price.  Improvements  in  naviga- 
tion have,  with  respect  to  food  or 
materials  brought  from  beyond  sea, 
a  corresponding  eifect. 

JFrom  similar  considerations,  it  ap- 
pears that  many  purely  mechanical 
improvements,  whicn  have,  apparently 
at  least,  no  peculiar  connexion  with 
agriculture,  nevertheless  enable  a  given 
amount  of  food  to  be  obtained  with  a 
smaller  expenditure  of  labour.  A  great 
improvement  in  the  process  of  melting 
iron,  would  tend  to  cheapen  agricultural 
implements,  diminish  the  cost  of  rail- 
roads, of  waggons  and  carts,  ships,  and 
perhaps  buildings,  and  many  other 
things  to  which  iron  is  not  at  present 
applied,  because  it  is  too  costly ;  and 
would  thence  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  food.  The  same  effect  would 
follow  from  an  improvement  in  those 
processes  of  what  may  be  termed 
manufacture,  to  which  tne  material  of 
food  is  subjected  after  it  is  separated 
from  the  ground.  The  first  applica- 
tion of  wind  or  water  power  to  grind 
com,  tended  ix>  cheapen  bread  as  much 
as  a  very  important  discovery  in  agri-  i  creases.  Manufactures  are  vastfy  morv 


culture  would  have  done ; '  and  any 
great  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  corn-mills,  would  have,  in  proportion, 
a  similar  influence.  Thfe  enecfts  of 
cheapening  locomotion  have  been  al- 
ready consideTed.  Hiere  are  also 
ei^neering  inventions  which  facilitate 
all  great  operations    on    the    eartVs 


susceptible  than  agriculture,  of  nio- 
chanical  improvements,  and  contri- 
vances for  saving  labour ;  and  it  haa 
already  been  seen  how  greatiy  the 
division  of  labour,  and  its  skilfm  ««i 
economical  distribution,  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  market,  and  on  the  pOM 
l)ility  of  production  in  large  masses. 
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Id  manufactures,  accordingly,  the 
causes  tending  to  increase  the  product- 
iveness of  industry,  prepNonderate 
greatly  or^er  the  one  cause  which  tends 
to  diminish  it:  and  the  increase  of 
production,  called  forth  hy  the  progress 
of  society,  takes  place,  not  at  an  in- 
creasing, but  at  a  continually  diminish- 
fng  proportional  cost.  This  fact  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  progressive  fall 
9f  the  prices  and  values  of  almost  every 
kind  of  manufactured  Roods  during  two 
centnriefl  past;  a  fall  accelerated  hy 
the  mechanical  inventions  of  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  susceptible 
of  being  prolonged  and  extended  bevond 
any  limit  which  it  would  be  safe  to 
specify. 

Now  it  is  q-jite  conceivable  that  the 
efficiency  of  agricultural  labour  might 
be  undergoing,  with  the  increase  of 
produce,  a  gradual  diminution  ;  that 
the  price  of  food,  in  consequence,  might 
be  progressively  rising,  and  an  ever 
growing  proportion  of  the  population 
might  be  needed  to  raise  food  for  the 
whole ;  while  yet  the  productive  power 
of  labour  in  all  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry might  be  so  rapidly  augmented, 
that  uie  required  amount  oflabour  could 
be  spared  from  manufactures,  and 
nevertheless  a  greater  produce  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  aggregate  wants  of 
the  community  be  on  the  whole  better 
supplied,  than  before.  The  benefit 
mignt  even  extend  to  the  poorest  class. 
The  increased  cheapness  of  clothing  and 
lodging  might  make  up  to  them  for 
the  augmented  cost  of  their  food. 

There  is,  thus,  no  possible  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  production  which 
does  not  in  one  or  another  mode  exer- 
cise an  antagonist  influence  to  the 
l&w  of  dimioismng  return  to  agricultu- 
t^  labour.  Nor  is  it  only  industrial 
improvements  which  have  this  effect. 
Improvements  in  government,  and  al- 
most eveiy  kind  of  moral  and  social 
advancement,  operate  in  the  same 
manner.  Suppose  a  country  in  the 
condition  of  Fwmce  before  the  Revolu- 
tion :  taxation  imposed  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  industrious  classes,  and 
on  such  a  principle  as  to  be  an  actual 
penalty  on  production ;  and  no  redress 
obtainable  for  any  injury  to  property  or 


person,  when  inflicted  by  people  oT 
rank  or  court  influence.  Was  not 
the  hurricane  which  swept  awaythii 
system  of  things,  even  if  we  look  no 
further  than  to  its  effect  in  augment-  ^ 
ing  the  productiveness  oflabour,  equiva- 
lent to  many  industrial  inventions?  The 
removal  of  a  fiscal  burthen  on  agricul- 
ture, such  as  tithe,  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  the  labour  neoessary  for  obtaining: 
the  existing  produce  were  suddenly 
reduced  one-tenth.  The  abolition  of 
com  laws,  or  of  any  other  restrictior.s 
which  prevent  commodities  from  being 

S reduced  where  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
uction  is  lowest,  amounts  to  a  vast 
improvement  in  production.  When 
fertile  land,  previously  reserved  as 
hunting  ground,  or  for  any  other  pur» 
pose  of  amusement,  is  set  free  for  cul- 
ture, the  aggregate  productiveness 
of  agricultural  industry  is  increased 
It  is  well  known  what  has  been  the 
efiect  in  England  of  badly  administered 
poor  laws,  and  the  stOl  worse  effect  in 
Ireland  of  a  bad  system  of  tenancy,  in 
rendering  agricultural  labour  slack  and 
ineffective.  No  improvements  operate 
more  directly  upon  the  productiveness 
of  labour  than  those  in  the  tenure  of 
farms,  and  in  the  laws  relating  to 
landed  property.  The  breaking  up  of 
entails,  the  cheapening  of  the  transfer 
of  property,  and  whatever  else  pro- 
motes the  natural  tendency  of  land  in 
a  system  of  freedom,  to  pass  out  of 
hands  which  can  make  little  of  it  into 
those  which  can  make  more ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  long  leases  for  tenancy  at 
will,  and  of  any  tolerable  system  of 
tenancy  whatever  for  the  wretched 
cottier  system;  above  all,  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
soil  by  the  cultivators  of.it;  all  these 
things  are  as  real,  and  some  of  them 
as  great,  improvements  in  production, 
as  the  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny 
or  the  steam  engine. 

We  may  say  the  same  of  improve- 
ment in  education.  The  intelhgence 
of  the  workman  is  a  most  important 
element  in  the  productiveness  of  labour. 
So  low,  in  some  of  the  most  civilized 
countries,  is  the  present  standard  of  in- 
telligence, that  there  is  hardly  any 
source  from  which  a  more  indefinite 
I?. 
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amount  of  improvement  may  be  looked 
for  in  productive  power,  than  by  en- 
dowing with  brains  those  who  now 
have  only  hands.  The  carefulness, 
'  economy,  and  general  trustworthiness 
of  labourers  are  as  important  as  their 
intelligence.  Friendly  relations,  and 
a  community  of  interest  and  feeling 
between  labourers  and  employers,  are 
eminently  so:  I  should  rather  say, 
would  be ;  for  I  know  not  where  any 
such  sentiment  of  friendly  alliance  now 
exists.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  labouring 
class  that  improvement  of  mind  and 
character  operates  with  beneficial 
effect  even  on  industry.  In  the  rich 
and  idle  classes,  increased  mental 
energy,  more  solid  instruction,  and 
stronger  feelings  of  conscience,  public 
spirit,  or  philanthropy,  would  qualify 
them  to  originate  and  promote  the 
most  valuable  improvements,  both  in 
the  economical  resources  of  their  coun- 
try, and  in  its  institutions  and  customs. 
To  look  no  further  than  the  most  ob- 
vious phenomena;  the  backwardness 
of  French  agriculture  in  the  precise 
points  in  which  benefit  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  influence  of  an  edu- 
cated class,  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  richer 
landed  proprietors  to  town  interests 
and  town  pleasures.  There  is  scarcely 
any  possible  amelioration  of  human 
affairs  which  would  not,  among  its 
other  benefits,  have  a  favourable 
operation,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the 
productiveness  of  industry.  The  in- 
tensity of  devotion  to  industrial  occu- 
pations would  indeed  in  many  cases  be 
moderated  by  a  more  liberal  and  genial 
mental  culture,  but  the  labour  actually 
bestowed  on  those  occupations  would 
almost  always  be  rendered  more  effec- 
tive. 

Before  pointing  out  the  principal 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  two  antagonist  forces  by  which 
the  productiveness  of  agricultural  in- 
dust^  is  determined,  we  must  observe 
that  what  we  have  said  of  agriculture 
is  tnie,  with  little  variation,  of  the 
other  occupations  which  it  represents ; 


of  all  the  arts  which  extract  materiali 
from  the  globe.  Mining  industry,  for 
example,  usually  yields  an  increase  of 
produce  at  a  more  than  proportional 
mcrease  of  expense.  It  does  worse, 
for  even  its  customary  annual  produce 
requires  to  be  extracted  by  a  greater 
and  greater  expenditure  of  labour  and 
capital.  As  a  mine  does  not  repro- 
duce the  coal  or  ore  taken  from  it,  not 
only  are  all  mines  at  last  exhausted, 
but  even  when  they  as  yet  show  no 
signs  of  exhaustion,  they  must  be 
worked  at  a  continually  increasing 
cost;  shafts  must  be  sunk  deeper, 
galleries  driven  farther,  greater  power 
applied  to  keep  them  clear  of  water ; 
the  produce  must  be  lifted  fh)m  a 
greater  depth,  or  conveyed  a  gp:^ateT 
distance.  The  law  of  diminishing 
return  applies  therefore  to  mining,  in 
a  still  more  unqualified  sense  than  to 
agriculture:  but  the  antagonizing 
agency,  that  of  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, also  applies  in  a  still  greater 
degree.  Mining  operations  are  more 
susceptible  of  mechanical  improve- 
ments than  agricultural:  the  first 
great  application  of  the  steam  engine 
was  to  mining;  and  there  are  un- 
limited possibilities  of  improvement  in 
the  chemical  processes  by  which  the 
metals  are  extracted.  There  is  an- 
other contingency,  of  no  unfrequent  oc- 
currence, which  avails  to  counterba- 
lance the  progress  of  all  existing  mines 
towards  exhaustion:  this  is,  tne  dis- 
covery of  new  ones,  equal  or  superior 
in  richness. 

To  resume ;  all  natural  agents 
which  are  limited  in  quantity,  are  not 
only  limited  in  their  ultimate  produc- 
tive power,  but,  long  before  that  power 
is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  they  yield 
to  any  additional  demands  on  pro- 
gressively harder  terms.  This  law 
may  however  be  suspended,  or  tempo* 
ranly  controlled,  by  whatever  adds  to 
the  general  power  of  mankind  over  na- 
ture ;  and  especially  by  any  extension 
of  their  knowledge,  and  their  conse- 
quent command,  of  the  properties  and 
powers  of  natural  agents. 
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§  1.  Fkom  the  preceding  exposition 
It  appears  that  the  limit  to  the  increase 
of  production  is  twofold;  from  defi- 
ciency of  capital,  or  of  land.  Production 
comes  to  a  pause,  either  because  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  any  further  in- 
crease of  capital,  or  because,  however 
disposed  the  possessors  of  surplus  in- 
come may  be  to  save  a  portion  of  it, 
the  limited  land  at  the  disposal  of  the 
community  does  not  permit  additional 
capital  to  be  employed  with  such  a  ro- 
tui'n,  as  would  be  aii  equivalent  to  them 
for  their  abstinence. 

In  countries  wliere  the  principle  of 
accumulation  is  as  weak  as  it  is  m  the 
various  nations  of  Asia  ;  where  people 
¥rill  neither  save,  nor  work  to  obtain 
the  means  of  saving,  unless  under  the 
inducement  of  enormously  high  profits, 
nor  even  then  if  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
a  considerable  time  for  them ;  where 
either  productions  remain  scanty,  or 
drudgery  great,  because  there  is  neither 
capital  forthcoming  nor  forethought 
sufficient  for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
trivances by  which  natural  agents  are 
made  to  do  the  work  of  human  labour ; 
the  desideratum  for  such  a  country, 
economically  considered,  is  an  increase 
of  industry,  and  of  the  efifective  desire 
of  accumulation.  The  means  are,  first, 
a  better  government;  more  complete 
security  of  property ;  moderate  taxes, 
and  freedom  from  arbitrary  exaction 
under  the  name  of  taxes ;  a  more  per- 
manent and  more  advantageous  tenure 
of  land,  securing  to  the  cultivator  as 
far  as  possible  the  undivided  benefits 
of  the  industry,  skill,  and  economy  he 
may  exert.  Secondly,  improvement  of 
jthe  public  intelligence;  the  decay  of 
usages  or  superstitions  which  inteifere 
witn  the  ^fective  employment  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  the  growth  of  mental  ac- 
tivity, making  the  P^ple  aliVe  to  new 
objects  of  desire.  Thirdly,  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  arts,  which  raise  the 
retams  dorivabie  flom  additional  capi- 


tal, to  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  low 
strength  of  the  desire  of  accumulation ; 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  capital, 
which  renders  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion no  longer  exclusively  dependent 
on  the  thrift  or  providence  of  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  while  it  places 
before  them  a  stimulating  example, 
and  by  instilling  new  ideas  and  break- 
ing the  chains  of  habit,  if  not  by  im- 
proving the  actual  condition  of  the 
population,  tends  to  create  in  them 
new  wants,  increased  ambition,  and 
greater  thought  for  the  future.  These 
considerations  apply  more  or  less  to 
all  the  Asiatic  populations,  and  to  the 
less  civilized  and  industrious  part  of 
Europe,  as  Russia,  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
IrelandL 

§  2.  But  there  are  other  countries, 
and  England  is  at  the  head  of  them,  in 
which  neither  the  spirit  of  industry  nor 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation 
need  any  encouragement;  where  the 
people  will  toil  hard  for  a  small  remu- 
neration, and  save  much  for  a  small 
profit ;  where,  though  the  general 
thriftiness  of  the  labouring  class  is 
much  below  what  is  desirable,  the 
spirit  of  accumulation  in  the  more 
prosperous  part  of  the  community  re- 
quires abatement  rather  than  increase. 
Li  these  countries  there  would  never 
be  any  deficiency  of  capital,  if  its  in- 
crease were  never  checxed  or  brought' 
to  a  stand  by  too  great  a  diminution 
of  its  returns.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
the^  returns  to  a  pro^essive  diminution, 
which  causes  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion to  be  often  attended  with  a  dete- 
rioration in  the  condition  of  the 
producers ;  and  this  tendency,  which 
would  in  time  put  an  end  to  increase 
of  production  altogether,  is  a  result  of 
the  necessary  and  inherent  conditions 
of  production  from  the  land. 

In  all  countries  which  have  passed 
beyond  a  rather  early  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture,  erery  increase  in 
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the  demand  for  food,  occasioned  by 
inci-eased  population,  will  always,  un- 
less there  is  a  simultaneous  improve- 
ment in  production,  diminish  the  share 
which  on  a  fair  division  would  fall  to 
each  individual.  An  increased  pro- 
duction, in  default  of  unoccupied  tracts 
of  fertile  land,  or  of  fresh  improve- 
ments tending  to  cheapen  commo- 
dities, can  never  be  obtained  but  by 
increasing  the  labour  in  more  than  the 
same  proportion.  The  population  must 
either  work  harder,  or  eat  less,  or  ob- 
tain their  usual  food  by  sacrificing  a 
part  of  their  other  customary  comforts. 
Whenever  this  necessity  is  postponed, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, it  is  because  the  improvements 
which  facilitate  production  continue 
progressive;  because  the  contrivances 
of  mankind  for  making  their  labour 
more  eflfective,  keep  up  an  equal 
struggle  with  nature,  andf  extort  fresh 
resources  from  her  j^luctant  powers  as 
fast  as  human  necessities  occupy  and 
engross  the  old. 

j  From  this,  results  the  important 
i  corollary,  that  the  necessity  of  restrain- 
'  ine  population  is  not,  as  many  persons 
{ believe,  peculiar  to  a  condition  of  great 
1  inequality  of  property.  A  ^eaternum- 
'ber  of  people  cannot,  in  an^  given 
state  of  civilization,  be  coUectiveTy  so 
well  provided  for  as  a  smaller  The 
niggardliness  of  nature,  not  the  injus- 
tice of  society,  is  the  cause  of  the 
penalty  attached  to  over-population. 
An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does 
not  even  ag^avate  the  evil,  but,  at 
most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earlier 
felt.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  all 
mouths  which  the  increase  of  mankind 
calls  into  existence,  bring  with  them 
hands.  The  new  mouths  require  as 
much  food  as  the  old  ones,  and  the 
hands  do  not  produce  as  much.  If  all 
instruments  of  production  were  held  in 
joint  property  by  the  whole  people, 
and  the  proauce  divided  with  perfect 
equality  among  them,  and  if  in  a 
society  thus  constituted,  industry  were 
as  energetic  and  the  produce  as  ample 
as  at  present,  there  would  be  enough 
to  make  all  the  existing  population  ex- 
tremely comfortable ;  out  when  that 
population  had  doabled  itself  as,  with 
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the  existing  habits  of  the  people,  under 
such  an  encouragement,  it  undoubtedly 
would  in  little  more  than  twenty  ^ears, 
what  would  then  be  their  condition  ? 
Unless  the  arts  of  production  were  in 
the  same  time  improved  in  an  almost 
unexampled  degree,  the  inferior  soils 
which  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
more  laborious  and  scantily  remunera- 
tive cultivation  which  must  be  em- 
ployed on  the  superior  soils,  to  procure 
food  for  so  much  larger  a  population, 
would,  by  an  insuperable  necessity, 
render  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity poorer  than  before.  If  the 
population  continued  to  increase  at  tlie 
same  rate,  a  time  would  soon  arrive 
when  no  one  would  have  more  than 
mere  necessaries,  and,  soon  after,  a 
time  when  no  one  would  have  a  suffi- 
ciency of  those,  and  the  further  in- 
crease of  population  would  be  arrested 
by  death. 

Whether,  at  the  present  or  any/ 
jther  time,  the  produce  of  industry,] 
proportionally  to  tne  labour  employed,, 
is  mcreasing  or  diminishing,  and  the'; 
average  condition  of  the  people  im- 
proving or  deteriorating,  depends  upon 
whether  population  is  advancing  faster 
than  improvement,  or  improvement' 
than  population.  After  a  degree  ofi 
density  has  been  attained,  sufficient 
to  allow  the  principal  benefits  of 
combination  of  labour,  all  further 
increase  tends  in  itself  to  mischief 
so  far  as  regards  the  average  con- 
dition of  the  people ;  but  the  progress 
of  improvement  nas  a  counteracting 
operation,  and  allows  of  increased 
numbers  without  any  deterioration, 
and  even  consistently  with  a  higher 
average  of  comfort.  Improvement 
must  here  be  undei'stood  m  a  wide 
sense,  including  not  -only  new  in- 
dustrial inventions,  or  an  extended 
use  of  those  already  known,  but  im- 
provements in  institutions,  education, 
opinions,  and  human  affairs  generally, 
provided  they  tend,  as  almost  all  im- 
provements ao,  to  give  new  motives  or 
new  facilities  to  production.  If  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  advancing  num- 
bers call  for  an  augmentation  of  pro- 
duce, it  is  not  necessai^  to  obtain  Uief 
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sngmeutation  hy  the  ealtiTation  of 
BoSa  more  sterile  than  the  wont 
alreadj  mnder  culture,  or  by  allying 
additional  labour  to  the  ola  ■oila  at  a 
diminished  advanta^ ;  or  at  all  events 
this  loss  of  power  is  compensated  by 
the  increased  efficiency  with  which,  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  labour  is 
employed  in  manufactures.  In  one 
waj  or  the  other,  the  increased  popula- 
tion is  provided  for,  and  all  are  as  well 
off  as  before.  But  if  the  growth  of 
human  power  over  nature  is  suspended 
or  slackened,  and  population  does  not 
slacken  its  increase;  if,  with  only 
the  existing  command  over  natural 
agencies,  those  agencies  are  called 
upon  for  an  increased  prodnce;  this 
greater  produce  will  not  be  afforded 
to  the  increased  population,  without 
either  demanding  on  the  average  a 
greater  effort  from  each,  or  on  the 
average  reducing  each  to  a  smaller 
ration  out  of  the  aggregate  produce. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  some  periods 
the  progress  of  population  has  been  the 
more  rapid  of  the  two,  at  others  that 
of  improvement.  In  England  during 
a  long  interval  preceding  the  French 
Revolution,  population  increased  slowly, 
but  the  progress  of  improvement,  at 
least  in  agriculture,  would  seem  to  have 
been  still  slower,  since  though  nothing 
occurred  to  lower  the  vame  of  the 
precious  metals,  the  price  of  com  rose 
considerably,  and  England,  from  an 
exporting,  became  an  importing  coun- 
tnr.  Tins  evidence,  however,  is  short 
of  conclusive,  inasmuch  as  tne  extra- 
ordinaiy  number  of  abundant  seasons 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  not 
continuing  during  the  last,  was  a 
cause  of  increased  price  in  the  later 
period,  extrinsic  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
gress of  society.  Whether  during  the 
same  period  improvements  in  manu&o- 
tures,  or  diminished  cost  of  imported 
commodities,  made  amends  for  the 
diminished  productiveness  of  laboiur  on 
the  land,  is  uncertain.  But  ever  since 
the  great  mechanical  inventions  of 
Watt,  Arkwright,  and  their  cotempo- 
raries,  the  return  to  labour  has  pro- 
bably increased  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  would  have  outstripped  it,  if 
that  very  augmentation  of  return  had 


not  caliod  forth  aa  additional  por- 
tion oi  th«  inherent  power  of  multipli- 
cation in  the  human  species.  Durmg 
the  twenty  er  thirty  years  last  elapsed, 
so  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of 
improved  prooeeses  of  agriculture,  that 
even  the  land  yields  a  greater  produce 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  emuloyed ; 
the  average  price  of  oom  had  oecome 
decidedly  lower,  even  before  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  had  m>  maienally 
lightened,  for  the  time  being,  the  pres< 
sure  of  population  upon  production. 
But  though  improvement  may  during 
a  certain  space  of  time  keep  up  with, 
or  even  surpass,  the  actual  morease  of 
population,  it  assuredly  never  oomes 
up  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  which 
population  is  capable:  and  nothing 
could  have  prevented  a  general  dete* 
rioration  in  the  condition  of  the  humtA 
race,  were  it  not  that  population  has 
in  iisot  been  restrained,  bad  it  been ' 
restrained  still  more,  and  the  same  im- 

Erovements  taken  place,  there  would 
ave  been  a  larger  oividend  than  ther< 
now  is,  for  the  nation  or  the  species  at 
Uurge.  The  new  ground  wrong  from 
nature  by  the  improvements  would  not 
have  been  all  used  up  in  the  support  of 
mere  numbers.  Tnough  the  grow 
produce  would  not  have  been  so  great, 
there  would  have  been  a  greater  pro- 
duce per  head  of  the  population. 

I  3.    When  the  growth  of  numbers 
outstrips  the  progress  of  improvement, 
and  a  oountrv  is  driven  to  obtain  the , 
means  of  subsistence  on  terms  moro- 
and  moro  unfavourable,  b^  the  inability  ; 
of  its  land  to  meet  additional  demancfs 
except  on  more    onerous  conditions ;  ' 
there  are  two  expedients  by  which  it 
may  hope  to  mitigate  that  disagreeable 
necessity,    even    though   no    change 
should  take  place  In  the  habits  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  their  rate  of  in- 
crease.   One  ofthese  expedients  is  the 
importation  of  food  from  abroad.    The 
other  is  emigration. 

The  admission  of  cheaper  food  from 
a  foreign  country,  is  equivalent  to  an 
agricultural  invention  b^  which  food 
could  be  raised  at  a  similarly  dimS^ 
nished  cost  at  home.  It  equally  in. 
creases  the  productive  power  of  labour. 
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The  return  w»8,  before,  so  much  food 
for  80  much  labour  employed  in  the 
growth  of  food :  the  return  is  now,  a 
greater  quantity  of  food,  for  the  same 
labour  employed  in  producing  cottons 
or  hardware,  or  some  other  commodity 
to  be  given  in  exchange  for  food.  The 
one  improvement,  like  the  other,  throws 
back  the  decKne  of  the  productive 
power  of  labour  by  a  certain  distance : 
but  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it 
immediately  resumes  its  course;  the 
tide  which  has  receded,  instantly  be- 
gins to  \^advance.     It  might  seem, 

I  indeed,  that  when  a  country  draws  its 
supply  of  food  from  so  wide  a  surface 

:  as  the  whole  habitable  globe,  so  little 

I  impression  can  be  produced  on  that 

'  great  expanse  by  any  increase  of  mouths 
in  one  small  comer  of  it,  that  the  in- 

■habitants  of  the  country  may  double 
and  treble  their  numbers,  without  feel- 
ing the  efiect  in  any  increased  tension 
of  the  springs  of  production,  or  any  en- 

'  hancement  of  the  price  of  food  through- 
out the  world.    But  in  this  calculation 

'  several  things  are  overlooked. 

,     In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  regions 

jfrom  which  com  can  be  imported  do 

'not  comprise  the  whole  globe,  but  those 
parts  of  it  almost  alone,  which  are  in 

the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  coasts 
or  navigable  rivers.    The  coast  is  the 

part  of  most  countries  which  is  earliest 
and  most  thickly  peopled,  and  has  sel- 
dom any  food  to  spare.     The  chief 
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source  oF  supply,  therefore,  is  the  strip 
of  country  along  the  banks  of  some 
navigable  river,  as  the  Nile,  the  Vis- 
tula, or  the  Mississippi;  and  of  such 
there  is  not,  in  the  productive  regions 
of  the  earth,  so  great  a  multitude,  as 
to  suffice  during  an  indefinite  time  for 
a  rapidly  growing  demand,  without  an 
increasing  strain  on  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil.  To  obtain  auxiliary 
supplies  of  com  from  the  interior  in 
any  abundance,  would,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  communications,  be  hope- 
less. By  improved  roads,  and  eventu- 
ally by  canals  and  railways,  the  obstacle 
will  be  so  reduced  as  not  to  be  insuper- 
able :  but  this  is  a  slow  progress  ;  in 
all  the  food-exporting  countries  except 
America,  a  very  slow  progress;  and 
one  which  cannot  keep  p^ace  with  popu- 


lation, unless  the  increase  of  the  last  it; 
veiT  effectually  restrained. 

In  the  next  place,  even  if  the  supply- 
were  drawn  from  the  whole  instead  of 
a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ex- 
porting countries,  the  quantity  of  food 
would  still  be  limited,  which  could  be 
obtained  from  them  without  an  increase 
of  the  proportional  cost.  The  countries 
which  export  food  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes ;  those  in  which  the  effec- 
tive desire  of  accumulation  is  strong, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  weak.  In 
Australia  and  the  United  States  o( 
America,  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation is  strong;  capital  increases 
fast,  and  the  production  of  food  might 
be  very  rapidly  extended.  But  in  such 
countries  population  also  increases  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Their  agricul- 
ture has  to  provide  for  their  own  ex- 
panding numbers,  as  well  as  for  those 
of  the  importing  countries.  They  must, 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  rapidly  driven,  if  not  to  less  fertile, 
at  least  what  is  equivalent,  to  remoter 
and  less  accessible  lands,  and  to  modes 
of  cultivation  like  those  of  old  countries, 
less  productive  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  and  expense. 

But  the  countries  which  have  at  the 
same  time  cheap  food  and  CTeat  indus- 
trial prosperity  are  few,  being  onlv 
those  m  wnich  the  arts  of  civilized  lite 
have  been  transferred  full  grown  to  a , 
rich  and  uncultivated  soil.  Among  old 
countries,  those  which  are  able  to  ex- 
port food,  are  able  only  because  their 
industry  is  in  a  very  backward  state ; 
because  capital,  and  hence  population, ' 
have  never  increased  sufficiently  to 
make  food  rise  to  a  higher  price.  Such 
countries  are  Russia,  Poland,  and  the 
plains  of  the  Danube.  In  those  regions 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is 
weak,  the  arts  of  production  most  im- 
perfect, capital  scanty,  audits  increase, 
especially  from  domestic  sources,  slow, 
when  an  increased  demand  arose  for 
food  to  be  exported  to  other  countries, 
it  would  only  be  veir  gradually  that 
food  could  be  produced  to  meet  it.  Th« 
capital  needed  could  not  be  obtained 
by  transfer  from  other  employments, 
for  such  do  not  exist.  The  cottons  or 
hardware  which  would  be  received  fros 
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England  in  exchange  ibr  com,  the 
Bnssians  and  Poles  do  not  now  prodnce 
in  the  country :  they  ^  without  them. 
Something  might  in  tune  he  expected 
firom  the  mcreased  exertions  to  which 
producers  would  he  stimulated  hj  the 
market  opened  for  their  produce ;  hut 
'to  such  increase  of  exertion,  the  hahits 
of  countries  whose  agricultural  popular 
tion  consists  of  serfs,  or  of  peasants 
who  have  hut  just  emerged  from  a  ser- 
vile condition,  are  the  reverse  of  favour- 
fthle,  and  even  in  this  age  of  movement 
these  habits  do  not  rapidlv  change.  If 
a  greater  outlay  of  capital  is  rehed  on 
as  the  source  from  which  the  produce 
in  to  be  increased,  the  means  must 
either  be  obtained  by  the  slow  process 
of  saving,  under  the  impulse  given  by 
new  commodities  and  more  extended 
intercourse  (and  in  that  case  the  popu- 
lation would  most  likely  increase  as 
fast),  or  must  be  brought  in  from  foreign 
countries.  If  Englimd  is  to  obtain  a 
rapidly  increasing  supply  of  com  from 
Bussia  or  Poland,  English  capital  must 
go  there  to  produce  it.  This,  how- 
ever, is  attended  with  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, as  are  equivalent  to  great 
positive  disadvantages.  It  is  opposed 
by  differences  of  language,  differences 
-  of  manners,  and  a  thousand  obstacles 
arising  frx}m  the  institutions  and  social 
relations  of  the  countiy :  and  after  all 
it  would  inevitably  so  stimulate  popu- 
lation on  the  spot,  that  nearly  all  the 
increase  of  food  produced  by  its  means, 
would  probably  be  consumed  without 
leaving  the  country :  so  that  if  it  were 
not  the  almost  only  mode  of  introducing 
foreign  arts  and  ideas,  and  giving  an 
effectual  spur  to  the  backward  civiiinu 


The  law,  therefore,  of  diminishing! 
return  to  industry,  whenever  population' 
makes  a  more  rapid  progress  than  im-, 
provement,  is  not  smely  applicable  to. 
countries  which  are  fed  from  their  own  I 
soil,  but  in  substance  applies  qmte  as  ! 
much  to  those  which  are  willing  to. 
draw  their  food  from  any  acce&sible^ 
quarter  that  can  afford  it  cheApest.  A  ' 
sudden  and  great  cheapening  of  food, 
indeed,  in  whatever  manner  produced, 
would,  like  any  other  sudden  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  life,  throw  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  affairs  a  stage  or  two 
further  hack,  though  without  altering 
its  course.  There  is  one  contingency 
connected  with  freedom  of  importation, 
which  may  yet  produce  temporary  ef- 
fects greater  than  were  ever  contem- 
plated either  by  the  bitterest  enemies 
or  the  most  ardent  adherents  of  free- 
trade  in  food.  Maize,  or  Indian  com, 
is  a  product  capable  of  being  supplied 
in  quantity  sufacient  to  feed  the  whole 
country,  at  a  cost,  allowing  for  differ- 
ence of  nutritive  quality,  cheaper  even 
than  the  potato.  If  maize  should  ever 
substitute  itself  for  wheat  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  poor,  the  productive  power 
of  labour  in  obtaining  food  would  be  so 
enormouslj^  increased,  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  family  so  diminished, 
that  it  would  requiro  perhaps  some 
generations  for  population,  even  if  it 
started  forward  at  an  American  pace, 
to  overtake  this  great  accession  to  the 
facilities  of  its  support 

§  4.  Besides  the  importation  of  com,' 
there  is  another  resource  which  can  be 
invoked  by  a  nation  whose  increasing 
numbers  press  hard,  not  against  their 


tion  of  those  countries,  little  reliance  I  canitai,    out  against    the    productive' 
could  be  placed  on  it  for  increasing  tbe  }  capacity  of  their  land :  I  mean  Emigra-/> 


exports,  and  supplying  other  countnes 
with  a  progressive  and  indefinite  in- 
crease 01  food.  But  to  improve  the 
civilization  of  a  country  is  a  slow  pro- 
cesu,  and  gives  time  for  so  great  an  in- 
crease of  population  both  in  the  country 
itself^  and  in  those  supplied  from  it, 
that  its  effect  in  keeping  down  the 

Srice  of  food  against  the  increase  of 
emand,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  de- 
cisive on  the  scale  of  all  Europe,  than  on 
the  smaller  one  of  a  particutar  nation. 


tion,  especially  in  the  form  of  Coloniza- 
tion. Of  this  remedy  the  efficacy  as 
far  as  it  goes  is  real,  since  it  consists 
in  seeking  elsewhere  those  unoccupied 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  which  if  they  ex- 
isted at  home  would  enable  the  demand 
of  an  increasing  population  to  be  met 
without  any  falhng  off  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour.  Accordingly, 
when  the  region  to  be  colonized  is  near 
at  hand,  and  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  the  people  sufficiently  migratory. 
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"  is  completely  efiectnal. 

4on  from  the  older  parts  of 
yCan  Confederation  to  the  new 
/d,  which  is  to  all  intents  and 
/S  colonization,  is  what  enables 
vtion  to  go  on  unchecked  through- 
^ .  the  Union  without  Jiaying  yet 
diminished  the  return  to  industry,  or 
increased  the  difficulty  of  earning  a 
subsistence.  If  Australia  or  the  in- 
terior of  Canada  were  as  near  to  Great 
Britain  as  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  to  New 
York ;  if  the  superfluous  people  could 
remove  to  it  without  crossing  the  sea, 
and  were  of  as  adventurous  and  restless 
a  charao'ter,  and  as  little  addicted  to 
staying  at  home,  as  their  kinsfolk  of 
New  England,  those  unpeopled  conti- 
nents would  render  the  same  service  to 
the  United  Kingdom  which  the  old 
states  of  America  derive  from  the  new. 
But  these  things  being  as  they  are — 
though  a  judiciously  conducted  emigra- 
tion is  a  most  important  resource  for 
suddeulv  lightening  the  pressure  of 
population  oy  a  single  effort — and 
though  in  such  an  extraordinary  case 
as  that  of  Ireland  under  the  threefold 
operation    of  the   potato  failure,  the 


poor  law,  and  the  general  tarn  big  out 
of  tenantry  throughout  the  country, 
spontaneous  emigration  may  at  a  par- 
ticular crisis  remove  greater  multitude* 
than  it  was  ever  proposed  to  remove  at  ^ 
once  by  any  natioiuJ  scheme ;  it  still ! 
remains  to  be  shown  by  experience  - 
whether  a  permanent  stream  oi  emigra- 
tion can  be  kept  up,  sufficient  to  take 
off,  as  in  America,  all  that  portion  of 
the  annual  increase  (when  proceeding 
at  its  greatest  rapidity)  which  being 
in  excess  of  the  pro^ss  made  during 
the  same  short  period  in  the  arts  of 
life,  tends  to  render  living  more  difficult 
for  every  averagely-situated  individual 
in  the  community.  And  unless  this 
can  be  done,  emigration  cannot,  even 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  checks  to  popula- 
tion. Further  than  this  we  have  not 
to  speak  of  it  in  this  place.  The  gene- 
ral subject  of  colonization  as  a  practi- 
cal question,  its  importance  to  old 
countries,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  should  be  conducted,  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  this  Treatise. 
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OF      PBOPBSTT 


I  1.  Thb  principles  which  have 
been  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  this 
Treatise,  are,  in  certain  respects, 
strongly  distingoished  from  those,  on 
the  consideration  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enter.  The  laws  and  condi- 
tions of  the  prodnction  of  wealth,  par- 
take of  the  character  of  physical 
truths.  There  is  nothing  optional,  or 
arbitrary  in  them.  Whatever  man- 
End  produce,  must  be  produced  in  the 
modes,  and  under  the  conditions,  im- 
posed by  the  constitution  of  external 
thingR.  and  by  the  inherent  properties 
of  their  own  bodily  and  mental  struc- 
ture. "Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  their 
productions  will  be  limited  by  the 
amount  of  their  previous  accumulation, 
and,  that  being  given,  it  will  be  pro- 
portional to  their  energy,  their  skill, 
the  perfection  of  their  machinery,  and 
their  jndicious  use  of  the  advantages 
of  combined  labour.  Whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  a  double  quantity  of 
labour  will  not  raise,  on  the  same  land, 
a  double  quantity  of  food,  unless  some  im- 
provement takes  place  in  the  processes 
of  cultivation.  Whether  tbey  tuce  it 
or  not,  the  unproductive  expenditure  of 
individuals  will  pro  tanto  tend  to  im- 
poverish the  community,  and  only  their 
productive  expenditure  will  enrich  it. 
The  opinions,  or  the  wishes,  which 
may  exist  on  these  different  matters, 
do  not  control  the  things  themselves. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  foresee  to  what  ex- 
tent the  modes  of  production  may  be 
altered,  or  the  productiveness  of  labour 
increased,  by  future  extensions  of 
Cfor  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature. 


suggesting  new  processes  of  iudustiy 
of  which  we  have  at  present  no  con- 
ception. But  howsoever  we  may  suc- 
ceed in  making  for  ourselves  mors 
space  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
constitution  of  things,  we  know  that 
there  must  be  limits.  We  cannot  alter 
the  ultimate  properties  either  of  matter 
or  mind,  but  can  only  employ  those 
properties  more  or  less  successfully,  to 
brin^  about  the  events  in  which  we 
Are  interested. 

It  is  not  80  with  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth.  That  is  a  matter  of  human 
mstitution  solely.  The  things  once 
there,  mankind,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, can  do  with  them  as  they 
like.  Thev  can  place  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  whomsoever  they  please,  and 
on  whatever  terms.  Furtner,  in  the 
social  state,  in  every  state  except  total 
solitude,  any  disposal  whatever  of  them 
can  only  take  place  by  the  consent  of 
society,  or  rather  of  those  who  dispose 
of  its  active  force.  Even  what  a  person 
has  produced  by  his  individual  toil,  un- 
aided by  any  one,  he  cannot  keep,  un- 
less t}j  the  permission  of  society.  Not 
only  can  society  take  it  from  him,  but 
individuals  could  and  would  take  it 
from  him,  if  society  only  remained 
passive ;  if  it  did  not  either  interfere 
en  masse^  or  employ  and  pay  people 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from 
bein^  disturbed  in  the  possession.  The 
distribution  of  wealth,  therefore/ de- 
pends on  the  laws  and  customs  of  so- 
ciety. The  rules  by  which  it  is  de- 
termined, are  what  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  ruling  portion  of  the 
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commtmity  make  them,  and  are  yeiy 
different  in  different  ages  and  countries; 
and  might  be  still  more  different,  if 
mankind  so  chose. 

The  opinions  and  feelings  of  man- 
kind, doubtless,  are  not  a  matter  of 
chance.  They  are  consequences  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  human  nature, 
combined  with  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
existing  condition  of  social  institutions 
and  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
But  the  laws  of  the  generation  of 
human  opinions  are  not  within  our 
present  subject.  They  are  part  of  the 
general  theory  of  human  progress,  a 
tar  larger  and  more  difficult  subject 
of  inquiry  than  political  economy.  We 
have  nere  to  consider,  not  the  causes, 
but  the  consequences  of  the  rules  ac- 
cording to  which  wealth  may  be  dis- 
tributed. Those,  at  least,  are  as  little 
arbitrary,  and  have  as  much  the 
character  of  physical  laws,  as  the  laws 
of  production.  Human  beings  can 
control  their  own  acts,  but  not  the 
consequences  of  their  acts  either  to 
themselves  or  to  others.  Society  can 
subject  the  distribution  of  wealth  to 
whatever  rules  it  thinks  best ;  but  what 
j>ractical  results  will  flow  from  the  opera- 
tion of  those  rules,  must  be  discovered, 
like  any  other  physical  or  mental  truths, 
by  observation  and  reasoning. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  different  modes  of  distri- 
buting the  produce  of  land  and  labour, 
which  have  been  adopted  in  practice, 
or  may  be  conceived  in  theory.  Among 
these,  our  attention  is  first  claimed  by 
that  primary  and  fundamental  institu- 
tion, on  which,  unless  in  some  excep- 
tional and  very  limited  cases,  the 
economical  arrangements  of  society 
have  always  rested,  though  in  its  se- 
condary featui^es  it  has  varied,  and  is 
liable  to  vary.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
institution  of  individual  property. 

§  2.  Private  property,  as  an  institu- 
tion, did  not  owe  its  origin  to  any  of 
those  considerations  of  utility,  which 
plead  for  the  maintenance  of  it  when 
established.  Enough  is  known  of  rude 
ages,  both  from  history  and  from  analo- 
gous Btatei  of  society  in  our  own  time,  to 
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show,  that  tribunals  (which  always  pre- 
cede laws)  were  originally  established, 
not  to  determine  rights,  but  to  repress 
violence  and  terminate  quarrels.  With 
this  object  chiefly  in  view,  they  natun 
ally  enough  gave  legal  effect  to  first 
occupancy,  by  treating  as  the  aggressor 
the  person  who  first  commenced  vio- 
lence, by  turning, or  attemptingto turn, 
another  out  of  possession.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  which  was  the 
original  object  of  civil  government,  was 
thus  attained ;  while  by  confirming,  to 
those  who  already  possessed  it,  even 
what  was  not  the  miit  of  personal  ex- 
ertion, a  guarantee  was  mcidentally 
given  to  tnem  and  others  that  they 
would  be  protected  in  what  was  so. 

In  considering  the  institution  of  pro- 
perty as  a  question  in  social  philosophy, 
we  must  leave  out  of  consideration  its 
actual  origin  in  any  of  the  existing  na- 
tions of  Europe.  \Ve  may  suppose  a 
community  unhampered  by  any  pre- 
vious ^ssession ;  a  body  of  colonists, 
occupying  for  the  first  time  an  uninha* 
bited  country ;  bringing  nothing  with 
them  but  what  belonged  to  them  in 
common,  and  having  a  clear  field  for 
the  adoption  of  the  institutions  and 
polity  which  they  judged  most  expe- 
dient; required,  therefore,  to  choose 
whether  tney  would  conduct  the  work ; 
of  production  on  the  principle  of  indi-; 
vidual  property,  or  on  some  system 
of  common  ownership  and  collective  ^ 
agency. 

If  private  property  were  adopted,  we 
must  presume  that  it  would  be  accom- 

Saniea  by  none  of  the  initial  inequa- 
ties  and  injustices  which  obstruct  the 
beneficial  operation  of  the  principle  in 
old  societies.  Every  full-grown  man  or 
woman,  we  must  suppose,  would  be 
secured  in  the  unfettered  use  and  dis- 
posal of  his  or  her  bodily  and  raenta} 
faculties  ;  and  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, the  land  and  tools,  would  be 
divided  fairl^r  among  them,  «io  that  all 
might  start,  in  respect  to  outward  ap- 
pliances, on  e^ual  terms.  It  is  possible 
also  to  conceive  that  in  this  original 
apportionment,  compensation  might  be 
made  for  the  injuries  of  nature,  and  the 
balance  redressed  by  assigning  to  the 
less  robust  members  of  the  community 
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advantages  in  the  distribution,  sufficient 
to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  rest.  But 
the  division,  once  made,  would  not  again 
be  interfered  with  ;  individuals  would 
be  left  to  their  own  exertions  and  to  the 
ordinary  chances,  for  making  an  ad- 
vantageous use  of  what  was  assigned 
to  them.  If  individual  property,  on  the 
contrary,  were  excluded,  the  plan  which 
must  be  adopted  would  be  to  hold  the 
land  and  all  instruments  of  production 
as  the  joint  property  of  the  community, 
and  to  canr  on  the  operations  of  in- 
dustrjr  on  ine  common  account.  The 
•ibection  of  the  labour  of  the  commu- 
nity would  devolve  upon  a  magistrate 
or  magistrates,  whom  we  may  suppose 
elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  whom  we  must  assume  to  be 
voluntarily  obeyed  by  them.  The  di- 
vision of  the  produce  would  in  like 
manner  be  a  public  act.  The  principle 
might  either  be  that  of  complete  equa- 
lity, or  of  apportionment  to  the  neces- 
sities or  deserts  of  individuals,  in  what- 
ever manner  might  be  conformable  to 
the  ideas  of  justice  or  policy  prevailing 
in  the  community. 

Examples  of  such  associations,  on  a 
small  scale,  are  the  monastic  orders, 
the  Moravians,  the  followers  of  Bapp, 
and  others :  and  from  the  hopes  which 
they  hold  out  of  relief  from  the  miseries 
and  iniquities  of  a  state  of  much  in- 
equality of  wealth,  schemes  for  a  laiger 
application  of  the  same  idea  have  re- 
appeared and  become  popular  at  all 
periods  of  active  speculation  on  the  first 
principles  of  society.  In  an  age  like 
the  present,  when  a  general  reconside- 
ration of  all  first  principles  is  felt  to  be 
inevitable,  and  wnen  more  than  at  any 
former  period  of  history  the  sufiering 
portions  of  the  community  have  a  voice 
m  the  discussion,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  ideas  of  this  nature  should  spread 
far  and  wide.  The  late  revolutions  in 
Europe  have  thrown  up  a  great  amount 
of  speculation  of  this  cnaracter,  and  an 
unusual  share  of  attention  has  conse- 
quently been  drawn  to  the  various  forms 
which  these  ideas  have  assumed :  nor 
IS  this  attention  likely  to  diminish,  but 
on  the  contraiy,  to  increase  more  and 
more. 

The  assailants  of  the  principle  of  in- 


dividual property  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  whose  scheme  im- 
plies absolute  equality  in  the  distribu 
tion  of  the  physical  means  of  life  and 
enjoyment,  and  those  who  admit  in- 
equality, but  grounded  on  some  prin- 
ciple, or  supposed  principle,  of  justice 
or  general  expediency,  and  not,  like  so 
many  of  the  existing  social  inequalities, 
dependent  on  accident  alone.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  class,  as  the  earliest 
of  those  belonging  to  the  present  gene- 
ration, must  be  placed  Mr.  Owen  and 
his  followers.  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  M. 
Cabet  have  more  recently  become  con- 
spicuous as  apostles  of  similar  doctrines 
(though  the  former  advocates  equality 
of  distribution  only  as  a  transition  to  a 
still  higher  standard  of  justice,  that  all 
should  work  according  to  their  capa- 
city, and  receive  according  to  their 
wants).  The  characteristic  name  for. 
this  economical  system  is  Communism, ) 
a  word  of  continental  origin,  only  of  late 
introduced  into  this  country.  Tne  word', 
Socialism,  which  originated  among  the ' 
English  Communists,  and  was  assumed. 
by  them  as  a  name  to  designate  their 
own  doctrine,  is  now,  on  the  Continent, 
employed  in  a  larger  sense ;  not  neces- 
sarily implying  Communism,  or  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  private  property,  but 
applied  to  any  system  which  requires 
that  the  land  and  the  instruments  of 
production  should  be  the  property,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  communities  or 
associations,  or  of  the  government. 
Among  such  systems,  the  two  of  highest 
intellectual  pretension  are  those  ^ich, 
from  the  names  of  their  real  or  reputed 
authors,  have  been  called  St.  Simonism 
and  Fourierism ;  the  former,  defunct  as 
a  systein,  but  which  during  the  few 
years  of  its  public  promulgation,  sowed 
the  seeds  of  nearly  all  the  Socialist 
tendencies  which  have  since  spread  so 
widely  in  France:  the  second,  still 
flourishing  in  the  number,  talent,  and 
aoal  of  its  adherents. 

§  3.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or 
defects  of  these  various  schemes,  they 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  impractica- 
ble. No  reasonable  person  can  doubt 
that  a  village  community,  composed  of 
a  few  thousand  inhabitants  cultivating 
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in  joint  ownership  the  same  extent  of 
laud  which  at  present  feeds  that  number 
of  people,  and  producing  by  combined 
labour  and  the  most  improved  processes 
the  manufactured  articles  which  thej 
required,  could  raise  an  amount  of  pro- 
ductions sufficient  to  maintain  them  in 
comfort ;  and  would  find  the  means  of 
obtaining,  and  if  need  be,  exacting,  the 
quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  from   erery  member  of  the 
association  who  was  capable  of  work. 
;     The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  a 
system  of  community  of  property  and 
equal  distribution  of  the  produce,  tbat 
each  person  would  be  incessantly  occu- 
pied m  evading  his  fair  share  of  the 
work,  points,  undoubtedly,  to  a  real 
difficulty.    But  those  who  urge  this 
objection,  forget  to  how  peat  an  extent 
the  same  difficulty  exists  under  the 
system  on  which   nine-tenths  of   the 
business  of  society  is  now  conducted. 
'ITie  objection  supposes,  that  honest  and 
efficient  labour  is  only  to  be  had  from 
those  who  are  themselves  individually 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  exer- 
tions.   But  how  small  a  part  of  all  the 
labour  performed  in  England,  from  the 
lowest  paid  to  the  highest,  is  done  by 
persons  working  for  their  own  benefit. 
From  the  Irish  reaper  or  hodman  to 
the  chief  justice  or  the  minister   of 
state,  nearly  all  the  work  of  society  is 
remunerated  by  day  wages  or  fixed 
salaries.    A  factory  operative  has  less 
personal  interest  in  his  work  than  a 
member   of  a  Communist  association, 
since  he  is  not,  like  him,  working  for  a 
partnership  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
member.    It  will  no  doubt  be  said, 
tliat  though  the  labourers  themselves 
have  not,  in  most  cases,  a  personal  in- 
terest in  their  work,  they  are  watched 
and   superintended,  and  their  labour 
directed,  and  the  mental  part  of  the 
labour  performed,  by  persons  who  have. 
Even  this,  however,  is  far  from  being 
universally  the  fact.      In  all  public, 
and  manv  of  the  largest    and    most 
successful  private   undertakings,  not 
only  the    labourfl  of  detail,  but  the 
control  and  superintendence  are  en- 
trusted   to    salaried    officers.      And 
though  the  "master's  eye,"  when  the 
master  is  vigilant  and  intelligent^  is  of 


proverbial  value,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  m  a  Socialist  farm  or  mami- 
faotory,  each  labourer  would  be  under 
the  eye  not  of  one  master,  but  of  the 
whole  oommunity.     In  the  extreme 
case  of  obstinate  perseverance  in  not 
performing  the  due  share  of  work,  the 
community  would  have  the  same  re- 
sources which  society  now  has  for  com- 
pelling conformity  to  the   necessary 
conditions  of  the  association.     Dis- 
missal, the  only  remedy  at  present,  is 
no  remedy  when  any  other  labourer 
who  may  be  engagea  does  no  better 
than  his  predecessor:   the  power    of 
dismissal  only  enables  an  employer  to 
obtain  from  his  workmen  the  customary 
amount  of  labour,  but  that  customary 
labour  mt^r  be  of  any  degree  of  ineffi- 
ciency.    Even  the  labourer  who  loses 
his  employment  by  idleness  or  negli- 
gence, nas  nothing  worse  to  suffer,  in 
the  most  unfavourable  case,  than  the 
discipline  of  a  workhouse,  and  if  the 
desire  to  avoid  this  be  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive in  the  one  system,  it  would  be 
sufficient  in    the    other.    I  am    not 
undervaluing  ^he  strength  of  the  in- 
citement   given  to  labour  when  the 
whole  or  a  large  share  of  the  benefit  of 
extra  exertion  belongs  to  the  labourer. 
But  under  the  present  system  of  in- 
dustry this  incitement,  m  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  does  not  exist.     If 
Communistic    labour  might    be    less 
vigorous  than  that  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietor, or  a  workman  labouring  on  his 
(TWn  account,  it   would  probably  be 
more  ener^tic  than  that  of  a  labourer 
for  hire,  who  has  no  personal  interest 
in  the  matter  at  all.    The  neglect  by 
the  uneducated  classes  of  labourers  for 
hire,  of  the  duties  which  they  engage 
to  perform,  is  in  the  present  state  of 
society  most  flagrant.    Now  Jt  is  at 
admitted  condition  of  the  Communist 
scheme  that  all  shall  be  educated :  and 
this  being  supposed^  the  duties  of  the 
members  of  the    association    would 
doubtless  be  as  diligently  performed  ap 
those  of  the  generality  of  salaried  ofi> 
cers  in  the  middle  or  higher  classes ; 
who  are   not  supposed  to  be  neoes- 
sarily  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  because 
so  long  as  they  are  not  dismissed,  ^eir 
pay  is  the  same  in   however  Ux  a 
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manner  th«ir  daty  is  fulfilled.  Un- 
ioobtedly,  Ma  general  rale,  lemnnera- 
tion  by  nxed  •alaries  doei  not  in  any 
class  of  fonctionaries  prodnoe  the 
maximim  of  seal :  and  this  is  as  much 
as  can  be  reasonably  alleged  against 
Communistic  labour. 

That  even  this  inferiority  would 
necessarily  exist,  is  by  no  means  so 
certain  as  is  assumed  by  those  who  are 
little  used  to  carry  their  minds  beyond 
the  state  of  things  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  Manxind  are  capable  of  a 
far  greater  amount  of  public  spirit  than 
the  present  age  is  accustomed  to  sup- 
pose possible.  History  bears  witness 
Cd'the  success  with  which  large  bodies 
of  human  beings  may  be  trained  to 
feel  the  public  interest  their  own.  And 
no  soil  could  be  more  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  such  a  feeling,  than  a  Com- 
munist association,  since  aU  the  am- 
Intion,  and  the  bodily  and  mental 
activity,  which  are  now  exerted  in  the 
pursuit  of  separate  and  self-regarding 
interests,  would  require  another  sphere 
of  employment,  and  would  natnrally 
lind  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  general 
benefit  of  the  community.  The  same 
cause,  so  often  assigned  in  explanation 
of  the  devotion  of  the  Catholic  priest 
or  monk  to  the  interest  of  his  order — 
that  he  has  no  interest  apart  from  it — 
would,  under  Communism,  attach  the 
citizen  to  the  community.  And  inde- 
pendently of  the  public  motive,  every 
member  of  the  association  would  be 
amenable  to  the  most  universal,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  of  personal  mo- 
tives, that  of  public  opinion.  The 
force  of  this  motive  in  aeterring  from 
any  act  or  omission  positively  reproved 
by  the  community,  no  one  is  lixely  to 
deny ;  but  the  power  also  of  emulation, 
in  exciting  to  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  for  the  sake  of  the  aj)proba- 
tion  and  admiration  of  others,  is  Dome 
witness  to  by  experience  in  every 
situation  in  which  Imman  beings  pub- 
liclv  compete  with  one  another,  even 
if  It  lie  m  things  frivolous,  or  from 
which  the  public  derive  no  benefit.  A 
contest,  who  can  do  most  for  the  com- 
mon good,  is  not  the  kind  of  competi- 
tion which  Socialists  repudiate.  To 
what  extent^  therefore,  tlie  energy  of 


labour  would  be  diminished  by  Oom- 
munism,  or  whether  in  the  long  run  it 
would  be  diminished  at  all,  must  be 
considered  for  the  present  an  undecided 
question. 

Another  of  the  objections  to  Com-, 
munism  is  similar  to  that,  so  often! 
urged  against  pooi^laws :  that  if  eveiy 
member  of  the  commanity  were  as-j 
sured  of  subsistence  for  himself  andt 
any  number  of  children,  on  the  sole! 
condition  of  willingness  to  work,  pru- 
dential restraint  on  the  multiplication 
of  mankind  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
population  would  start  forward  at  a 
rate  which  would  reduce  the  com- 
munity through  successive  stages  of 
increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starva 
tion.  There  would  certainly  be  much 
ground  for  this  apprehension  if  Com- 
munism provided  no  motives  to  re- 
straint, equivalent  to  those  which  it 
would  take  away.  But  Communism  is 
precisely  the  state  of  things  in  which 
opinion  might  be  expected  to  declare 
itwelf  with  greatest  intensity  against 
this  kind  of  selfish  intemperance.  Any 
augmentation  of  numbers  which  di- 
minished the  comfort  or  increased  the 
toil  of  the  mass,  would  then  cause 
(which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and 
unmistakeable  inconvenience  to  every 
individual  in  the  association ;,  incon- 
venience which  could  not  then  be  im- 
puted to  the  avarice  of  employers,  oi 
the  unjust  privileges  of  the  rich.  In 
SQch  altered  circumstances  opinion 
could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  andiirepro- 
bation  did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by 
penalties  of  some  description,  this  or 
any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at 
the  expense  of  the  community.  The 
Communistic  scheme,  instead  of  being 
peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn 
from  danger  of  over-population,  has 
the  recommendation  of  tending  in  an 
especial  degree  to  the  prevention  of 
that  evil. 

A  more  real  difficulty  is  that  of  fairly 
apportioning  the  labour  of  the  commu- 
nity  among  its  members.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  work,  and  by  what 
standard  are  they  to  be  measured 
one  against  another?  Who  is  to 
judge  how  much  cotton  spinning,  or 
distributing  goods  from  the  storesi  oi 
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bricklaying,  oi  chimney  sweeping,  is 
equivalent  to  so  much  ploughing? 
The  difficulty  of  making  the  adjust- 
ment between  different  qualities  of 
labour  is  so  strongly  felt  by  Com- 
munist writers,  that  they  have  usually 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  that 
all  should  work  by  turns  at  every  de- 
scription of  usefiil  labour :  an  arrange- 
ment which  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
division  of  employments,  would  sacri- 
fice so  much  of  the  advantage  of  co- 
operative production  as  greatlv  to 
diminish  the  productiveness  of  labour. 
Besides,  even  in  the  same  kind  of 
work,  nominal  equality  of  labour  would 
be  so  great  a  real  inequality,  that  the 
feeling  of  justice  would  revolt  against 
its  being  enforced.  AU  persons  are 
not  equally  fit  for  all  labour;  and 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  is  an  un- 
equal burthen  on  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  the  hardy  and  the  delicate,  the 
quick  and  the  slow,  the  dull  and  the 
intelligent. 

But  these  difficulties,  though  real, 
are  not  necessarily  insuperable.  The 
apportionment  of  work  to  the  strength 
and  capacities  of  individuals,  the  miti- 
gation of  a  general  rule  to  provide  for 
cases  in  which  it  would  operate  harshly, 
are  not  problems  to  wmch  human  in- 
telligence, guided  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
would  be  inadequate.  And  the  worst 
and  most  unjust  arrangement  which 
could  be  made  of  these  points,  under  a 
system  aiming  at  equality,  would  be 
BO  far  short  of  the  inequality  and  in- 
justice with  which  labour  (not  to  speak 
of  remuneration)  is  now  apportioned, 
as  to  be  scarcelv  worth  counting  in  the 
comparison.  We  must  remember  too 
that  Communism,  as  a  system  of 
society,  exists  only  in  idea ;  that  its 
difficulties,  at  present,  are  much  better 
understood  than  its  resources;  and 
that  the  intellect  of  mankind  is  only 
beginning  to  contrive  the  means  of 
organizing  it  in  detail,  so  as  to  over- 
come the  one  and  derive  the  greatest 
advantage  from  the  other. 

I^  therefore,  the  choice  were  to  be 
made  between  Communism  with  all  its 
chances,  and  the  present  state  of 
society  with  all  its  sufferings  and  in- 
justicefl ;  if  the  institution  of  private 


property  necessarily  carried  with  it  as  a 
consequence,  that  tne  produce  of  labour 
should  be  apportioned  as  we  now  see 
it,  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
labour — the  largest  portions  to  those 
who  have  never  worked  at  all,  the  next 
largest  to  those  whose  work  is  almost 
nominal,  and  so  in  a  descending  sc-ale, 
the  remuneration  dwindling  as  the 
work  grows  harder  and  more  disagree- 
able, until  the  most  fatiguing  and  ex- 
hausting bodily  labour  cannot  count 
with  certainty  on  bein^  able  to  earn 
even  the  necessaries  of  life ;  if  this,  or 
Communism,  were  the  alternative,  all 
the  difficulties,  great  or  small,  of  Com- 
munism would  be  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance.  But  to  make  the  comparison 
applicable,  we  must  compare  Com- 
munism at  its  best,  with  the  regime  of 
individual  property,  not  as  it  is,  but  as 
it  might  be  made.    The  principle  of 

Erivate  property  has  never  yet  nad  a 
iir  trial  in  any  country ;  and  less  so, 
perhaps,  in  this  country  than  in  some 
others.  The  social  arrangements  of 
modem  Europe  commenced  from  a 
distribution  of  property  which  was  the 
result,  not  of  just  partition,  or  acqui- 
sition by  industry,  but  of  conquest  and 
violence :  and  notwithstanding  what 
industry  has  been  doing  for  many 
centuries  to  modify  the  work  of  force, 
the  system  still  retains  many  and  large 
traces  of  its  origin.  The  laws  of  pro- 
perty have  never  vet  conformed  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  justification  of 
private  property  rests.  They  havei 
made  property  of  things  which  nevoid 
ought  to  be  property,  and  absolute 
property  where  only  a  qualified  pro- 
perty ought  to  exist.  They  have  not 
neld  the  balance  fairly  between  human 
beings,  but  have  heaped  impediments 
upon  some,  to  give  advantage  te 
others;  they  have  purposely  fostered 
inequalities,  and  prevented  all  from 
starting  fair  in  the  race.  That  all 
should  indeed  start  on  perfectly  equal 
terms,  is  inconsistent  with  any  law  of 
private  property :  but  if  as  much  pains 
as  has  been  taken  to  aggravate  the 
inequality  of  chances  arising  from  the 
natural  working  of  the  principle,  had 
been  taken  to  temper  that  inequality 
by  every  means  not  subversive  of  Xhe 
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principle  itself;  if  the  tendency  of 
legislation  had  been  to  favonr  the  dif- 
iiision,  instead  of  the  concentration  of 
wealth — to  encoura^  the  subdivision 
of  the  large  masses,  instead  of  striving 
to  keep  them  together;  the  principle 
of  individual  property  would  have  been 
found  to  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  physical  and  social  evils 
which  almost  all  Socialist  writers 
assume  to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

Private  property,  in  every  defence 
made  of  it,  is  supposed  to  mean,  the 
guarantee  to  individuals,  of  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labour  and  abstinence. 
The  guarantee  to  them  of  the  fruits  of 
the  labour  and  abstinence  of  others, 
transmitted  to  them  without  any  merit 
or  exertion  of  their  own,  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  institution,  but  a  mere 
incidental  consequence,  which  when  it 
reaches  a  certain  height,  does  not  pro- 
mote, but  conflicts  with  the  ends  which 
render  private  propertjr  le^timate.  To 
judge  of  the  final  destmation  of  the  in- 
stitution of  property,  we  must  suppose 
everything  rectified,  which  causes  the 
institution  to  work  in  a  manner  op- 
posed to  that  equitable  principle,  of 
proportion  between  remuneration  and 
exertion,  on  which  in  every  vindication 
of  it  that  will  bear  the  light,  it  is  as- 
sumed to  be  grounded.  We  must  also 
suppose  two  conditions  realized,  with- 
out which  neither  Communism  nor  any 
other  laws  or  institutions  could  make 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
other  than  degraded  and  miserable. 
One  of  these  conditions  is,  universal 
education ;  the  other,  a  due  limitation 
of  ^  the  numbers  of  the  community. 
Wrt"h  these'  there  could  be  no  poverty 
even  under  the_present  social  institu- 
tions :  and  these  bein^  supposed,  the 
question  of  Socialism  is  not,  as  ^ener- 
allj  stated  by  Socialists,  a  question  of 
(lying  to  the  sole  refuge  against  the 
evils  which  now  bear  down  humanity ; 
but  a  mere  question  of  comparative 
advantages,  which  futurity  must  deter- 
mine. We  are  too  ignorant  either  of 
what  individual  agency  in  its  best 
form,  or  Socialism  in  its  best  form,  can 
accomplish,  to  be  (Qualified  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  will  be  the  ultimate 
form  of  human  society. 


If  a  conjecture  may  be  hassarded,  the 
decision  will  probably  depend  mamly 
on  one  consideration,  viz.  which  of  the 
^wo  systems  is  consistent  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  liberty  and 
spontaneity.  After  the  means  of  sub 
siAtence  are  assured,  the  next  in  streng^ 
of  the  personal  wants  of  human  beings 
is  liberty;  and  (unlike  the  physical 
wants,  which  as  civilization  advanoei 
become  more  moderate  and  more  ame- 
nable to  control)  it  increases  instead  of 
diminishing  in  intensity,  as  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  moral  faculties  are  more 
developed.  The  perfection  both  of  sociiJ 
arrangements  and  of  practical  morality 
would  be,  to  secure  to  all  persons  com- 
plete independence  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, subject  to  no  restriction  but  that 
of  not  doing  iivjury  to  others :  and  the 
education  which  taught  or  the  social 
institutions  which  required  them  to 
exchange  the  control  or  their  own  ac- 
tions for  any  amount  of  comfort  or 
affluence,  or  to  renounce  liberty  for  the 
sake  of  equality,  would  deprive  them 
of  one  of  the  most  elevated  characte- 
ristics of  human  nature.  It  remains  to 
be  discovered  how  far  the  preservation 
of  this  characteristic  would  be  found 
compatible  with  the  communistic  or- 
ganization of  society.  No  doubt,  this, 
Hke  all  the  other  objections  to  the 
Socialist  schemes,  is  vastly  exage^e- 
rated.  The  members  of  the  association 
need  not  be  required  to  live  together 
more  than  the;^  do  now,  nor  need  they 
be  controlled  in  the  disposal  of  their 
individual  share  of  the  produce,  and  of 
the  probably  large  amount  of  leisure 
which,  if  they  limited  their  production 
to  things  really  worth  producing,  they 
would  possess.  Individuals  need  not 
be  chamed  to  an  occupation,  or  to  a 
particular  locality.  The  restraints  of 
Communism  would  be  freedom  in  com- 
parison with  the  present  condition  of 
the  majority  of  the  human  race.  The 
generality  of  labourers  in  this  and  most 
other  countries,  have  as  little  choice  of 
occupation  or  freedom  of  locomotion, 
are  practically  as  dependent  on  fixed 
rules  and  on  the  will  of  others,  as  they 
could  be  on  any  system  short  of  actual 
slavery ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  entire 
domestic  subjection  of  one  half  the 
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species,  to  vhicli  it  is  the  signal 
honour  of  Owenism  and  most  other 
forms  of  Socialijm  that  the;^  assign 
equal  rights,  in  all  respects,  with  those 
of  the  hitherto  dominant  sex.  But  it 
is  not  hy  coQiparison  vith  the  present 
had  state  of  society  that  the  claims  of 
Communism  can  Ue  estimated ;  nor  if 
it  fiufficien^  that  it  should  promise 
grea,t^r  personal  and  mental  freedom 
thAU  is  mw  enjoyed  hy  those  who 
hafe  i;k9t  enough  of  either  to  deserve 
the  name.  The  question  is  whether 
ttvere  would  he  any  asylum  left  for 
individuality  of  cliart^ter;  whether 
puhlic  opinion  w<wild  not  he  a  tyran- 
nical yoke ;  whetbier  the  absolute  de^ 
pndenoe  of  each  on  all,  and  surveil- 
lanoe  of  each  hy  all,  would  not  grind 
all  down  into  a  tas^  uniformity  of 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions.  This 
is  alreadj[  one  of  the  glaring  evils  of 
the  eixisting  state  of  society,  notwith- 
standing a  much  greater  divereity  of 
aducftkion  and  pursuits,  and  a  much 
less  absolute  dependence  of  the 
individual  oa  th?  nuM^s,  than  would 
egoist  io  the  Communistic  rejS^me.  No 
sooio^y  is  which  eooentricity  is  a 
matter  of  reproach,  can  he  in  a  whole- 
soxne  abate.  It  is  yet  to  he  ascertained 
whether  the  ^  Communistio  scheme 
would  he  consistent  with  that  multi- 
form developnient  of  human  nature, 
those  msjAifcud  unlikenesses,  that  diver- 
sity^ of  ta#tes  and  talents,  and  varietv 
of  intellectual  points  of  view,  which 
Aot  only  ton  a  great  part  of  the  inte- 
rest of  husMA  lif«i,  hut  by  brifiging  in- 
tellects into  a  ittimulatiog  collision, 
and  by  presenting  to  eftch  innumerable 
QOitions  that  he  would  not  have  con- 
oeived  of  himself  are  the  mainspring 
of  mental  and  moral  pro^QreHuoiL 

'^  §  4.  I  h«ve  thus  far  oonfijoed  my^ 
observatious  to  the  Communistio  doc- 
triue,  wlueh  forms  the  extreme  limit 
af  ]Sk>cialisin ;  accordion  to  which  not 
only  tlMs  instruments  of  production,  the 
]^ud  «nd  capital,  are  the  joint  pro- 

Serty  of  Up«  eommunity,  but  the  pro- 
uce  ii  divided  and  thie  labour  appor- 
Uoued,  as  far  as  possible,  equally.  The 
objections,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded, 
lo  which  SftMslism  is  liable,  apply  ift 


this  form  of  it  in  their  {greatest  foro«i 
The  other  varieties  of  Soaalism  mainly 
differ  from  Communism,  in  not  relying 
solely  on  what  M.  Xiouis  Blanc  calls 
the  point  of  honour  of  industry,  but 
retaining  more  or  less  of  the  incentives 
to  labour  derived  from  private  |>ecu- 
niary  interest.  Thus  it  is  already  a 
modification  of  the  strict  theory  of 
Communism,  when  the  principle  is  pro- 
fessed of  proportioxung  remuneratioa 
to  labour.  The  attempts  which  have 
been  made  in  Fi'ance  to  carry  Soaal- 
ism into  practical  efiect,  by  as«ocia 
tions  of  workmen  manufacturing  on 
their  own  account,  mostly  began  by 
sharing  the  remuneration  e<|ually, 
without  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
work  done  oy  the  individual:  but  in 
almost  every  case  this  plan  was  after 
a  short  time  abandoned,  aud  recourse 
was  had  to  working  by  the  piece.  The 
original  principle  appeals  to  a  higher 
standard  of  justice,  and  is  adapted  to  a 
much  higher  moral  condition  of  human 
nature.  The  proportioning  of  remu- 
neration to  woi'k  done,  is  really  just, 
ouly  in  so  far  as  the  more  or  less  of  the 
work  is  a  matter  of  choice :  when  it 
depends  on  natural  difference  of  strength 
or  capacity,  this  princijple  of  remune- 
ration is  in  itself  an  injustice :  it  is 
giving  to  those  who  have;  assigning 
most  to  thoyae  who  are  already  most 
favoured  by  nature.  Considered,  how- 
ever, as  a  compromise  with  the  selfish 
type  of  character  formed  bv  the  present 
standard  of  morality,  ana  fostered  by 
the  existing  social  institutions,  it  is 
highly  expedient ;  and  until  education 
shall  have  been  entirely  regenerated, 
is  &r  more  likely  to  prove  immediately 
successfujl,  than  an  attempt  at  a  higher 
^al. 

The  two  elaborate  forms  of  nou- 
communistic  Socialism  known  as  St. 
Simonism  and  Fourierism,  are  totally 
free  from  the  objections  usually  urged 
against  Communism;  and  though 
they  are  open  to  others  of  their  own, 
yet  by  the  great  iotellectoal  power 
which  in  manv  respects  distinguishes 
them,  and  by  tneir  large  and  philoso- 
phic treatment  of  some  of  the  fundi»- 
meutal  problems  of  society  and  mora- 
hty,  they  may  justly  be  oouated  f 
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tlie  moBt  remarkable  pnxhiotioiM  of  the 
past  and  present  age. 

The  St.  Sim(»ian  scheme  does  not 
contemplate  an  equal,  but  an  unequal 
'diyision  of  the  produce;  it  does  not 
propose  that  all  should  be  occupied 
alike,  but  differentlj,  according  to  tneir 
Tocation  or  capacity ;  the  fmiction  of 
each  beine  assign^,  like  grades  in  a 
regiment,  bj  the  choice  of  the  direct- 
ing authority,  and  the  remuneration 
being  by  salaiy,  proportioned  to  the 
importance,  in  the  eyes  of  that  autho- 
rity, of  the  function  itself^  and  the 
merits  of  the  person  who  fulfils  it.  For 
the  constitution  of  the  ruling  body, 
different  plans  might  be  adopted,  con- 
sistently with  the  essentials  of  the 
system.  It  might  be  appointed  by 
popular  Bufifrage.  In  the  idea  of  the 
original  authors,  the  rulers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  persons  of  genius  and  vir- 
tne,  who  obtained  the  voluntary  adhe- 
sion of  the  rest  by  the  force  of  mental 
superiority.  Tliat  the  scheme  might 
in  some  peculiar  states  of  society  work 
with  advantage,  is  not  improbable. 
There  is  indeed  a  snccessAu  experi- 
ment, of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  on 
record,  to  which  I  have  once  alluded  ; 
that  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay.  A 
race  of  savages,  belonging  to  a  por- 
tion of  mankiBd  more  averse  to  conse- 
cutive exertion  iar  a  distant  object 
than  any  other  authentically  known  to 
us,  was  Drought  under  the  mental  do- 
minion of  civilized  and  instructed  men 
who  wei«  united  among  themselves  by 
a  system  of  community  of  goods.  To 
the  absolute  authority  of  these  men 
they  reverentially  sttbmitted  tiiem- 
selves,  and  were  mduoed  by  them  to 
learn  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  to 
practice  labours  for  the  comm«nity, 
which  no  inducement  that  could  have 
been  offered  would  have  prevailed  on 
them  to  practise  for  themselves.  This 
social  system  was  of  short  duration, 
being  prematurely  destroyed  by  diplo- 
matic arrangements  and  foreign  force. 
That  it  comd  be  brought  into  action 
at  all  was  probabty  owing  to  the  im- 
mense distance  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  inteUfeci  which  separated  the  few 
mlers  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
Riled,  without  any  Yntermediate  orders, 


either  social  or  inteUectuaL  In  any 
other  circumstances  it  would  probably 
have  been  a  complete  fiiilure.  It  sup- 
poses an  absolute  despotism  iu'  the 
neads  of  the  association ;  which  would 
probably  not  be  much  improved  if  the 
aepositaries  of  the  despotism  (contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  sys- 
tem) were  varied  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  result  of  a  popular 
canvass.  But  to  suppose  that  one  or 
a  few  human  beings,  howsoever  se- 
lected, could,  by  whatever  machinery 
of  subordinate  agency,  be  qualified  to 
adapt  each  person's  woik  to  his  capa- 
city, and  proportion  each  person's  re- 
muneration to  his  merits — to  be,  in 
fact,  the  dispensers  of  distributive  jus- 
tice to  eveiy  member  of  a  oommunity ; 
or  that  any  use  which  they  could 
make  of  this  power  would  give  general 
satisfaction,  or  would  be  submitted  to 
without  the  aid  offeree — is  a  supposi- 
tion almost  too  chimerical  to  be  rea- 
soned against.  A  fixed  rule,  like  that 
of  equiuity,  miriit  be  acquiesced  in,' 
and  so  might  cnance,  or  an  external 
necessity ;  but  that  a  handful  of  human 
beings  should  weigh  everybody  in  the 
balance,  and  give  more  to  one  and  less 
to  another  at  their  sole  pleasure  and 
judgment,  would  not  be  borne,  unless 
from  persons  believed  to  be  mope  than 
men,  and  backed  by  supernatural 
terrors. 

^  The  most  skilfully  combined,  and^ 
with  the  greatest  foresight  of  objec- 
tions, of  all  the  forms  of  Socialism,  is 
that  commonly  known  as  Fourierism. 
This  system  does  not  contemplate  the 
abolition  of  private  property,  nor  even 
of  inheritance :  on  the  contrary,  it 
avowedly  takes  into  consideration,  as 
an  element  in  the  distribution  of  the 
produce,  capital  as  well  as  labour.  It 
proposes  that  the  operations  of  indus- 

7  should  be  carried  on  by  associations 
about  two  thousMid  members,  com- 
bining their  labour  on  a  district  of 
about  a  square  league  in  extent,  under 
the  guidance  of  chiefe  selected  by 
themselves.  In  the  distribution,  a 
certain  miniTnum  is  first  assigned  ibr 
the  subsistence  of  every  member  of  the 
oommuni^  whether  capabie  or  not  of 
labour.  The  racnainderof  the  produce 
K  2 
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is  shared  in  certain  proportions,  to  be 
determined  beforehand,  among  the 
three  elements,  Labour,  Capital,  and 
Talent.  The  capital  of  the  commu- 
nity may  be  owned  in  unequal  shares 
by  different  members,  who  would  in 
that  case  receive,  as  in  any  other  joint- 
stock  company,  proportional  dividends. 
The  claim  of  each  person  on  the  share 
of  the  produce  apportioned  to  talent 
is  estimated  by  the  grade  or  rank 
which  the  individual  occupies  in  the 
several  groups  of  labourers  to  which  he 
or  she  belongs ;  these  grades  being  in 
all  cases  conferred  by  the  choice  of  his 
or  her  companions.  The  remunera- 
tion, when  received,  wauld  noj  of 
necessity  be  expended  or  enjoyed  in 
common;  there  would  be  separate 
menages  for  all  who  preferred  them, 
and  no  other  community  of  livipg  is 
contemplated,  than  that  all  t^e  {mem- 
bers of  the  association  should  reside  in 
the  same  pile  of  buildings ;  for  saving 
of  labour  and  expense,  not  only  in 
building,  but  in  every  branch  of  do- 
mestic economy;  and  in  order  that, 
the  whole  of  the  buying  and  selling 
operations  of  the  community  being 
performed  by  a  single  agent,  the  enor- 
mous portion  of  the  produce  of  industry 
now  carried  off  by  the  profits  of  mere 
distributors  might  be  reduced  to  the 
^smallest  amount  possible.  ^ 

This  system,  unlike  Communism, 
does  not,  in  theory  at  least,  withdraw 
uaj  of  the  motives  to  exertion  which 
exist  in  the  present  state  of  society. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  arrangement 
worked  according  to  the  intentions  of 
its  contrivers,  it  would  even  strengthen 
those  motives ,  since  each  person 
would  have  nmch  more  certainty  of 
reaping  individually  the  fruits  of 
increased  skiU  or  energy,  bodily  or 
mental,  than  under  the  present  social 
arrangements  can  be  felt  by  any  but 
those  who  are  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous positions,  or  to  whom  the 
chapter  of  accidents  is  more  than  ordi- 
narfly  favourable.  The  Fourierists, 
however,  have  still  another  resource. 
They  believe  that  they  have  solved 
the  great  and  fundamental  problem  of 
renderiBg  labour  attractive.  That  this 
JB  not  imoTacticabld.  ihey  contend  by 


very  strong  arguments;  in  particular 
by  one  which  they  have  in  common 
with  the  Owenites,  viz.,  that  scarcely 
any  labour,  however  severe,  undergone 
by  human  beings: for  the  sake  of  sub| 
sistence,  exceeds  in  intensity  thal^ 
which  other  human  beings,  whose  sub-. 
sistence  is  already  provided  for,  are( 
found  ready  and  even  eager  to  undergoi 
for  pleasure.  This  certainly  is  a  most, 
significant  fact,  and  one  m)m  which 
the  student  in  social  philosophy  may 
draw  important  instruction.  But  the 
argument  founded  on  it  may  easily  be 
stretched  too  far.  If  occupations  full 
of  discomfort  and  fatigue  are  freely 
pDjsued  by  many  persons  as  amuse- 
ments, who  does  not  see  that  they  are 
amusements  exactly  because  they  are 
pursued  freely,  and  mav  be  discon- 
tinued at  pleasure?  The  liberty  of 
quitting  a  position  often  makes  the 
whole  difference  between  its  being 
painfril  and  pleasurable.  Many  a  per- 
son remains  in  the  same  town,  street, 
or  house  from  Januarv  to  December, 
without  a  wish  or  a  thought  tending 
towards  removal,  who,  if  confined  to 
that  same  place  by  the  mandate  of 
authority,  would  find  the  imprisonment 
absolutely  intolerable. 

According  to  the  Fourierists,  scarcely 
any  kind  of  useful  labour  is  naturally 
and  necessarily  disagreeable,  unless  it 
is  either  regarded  as  dishonourable,  or 
is  immoderate  in  degree,  or  destitute 
of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  emu- 
lation. Excessive  toil  needs  not,  they 
contend,  be  undergone  by  any  one,  in 
a  society  in  which  there  would  be  no 
idle  class,  and  no  labour  wasted,  as  so 
enormous  an  amount  of  labour  is  now 
wasted,  in  useless  things ;  and  where 
full  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the 
power  of  association,  both  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  production,  and  in 
economizing  consumption.  The  other 
requisites  for  rendering  labour  at- 
tractive would,  they  think,  be  found 
in  the  execution  of  all  labour  b^  social 
groups,  to  any  number  of  which  the 
same  individual  might  simultaneously 
belong,  at  his  or  her  own  choice ;  their 
grade  in  each  being  determined  by  the 
degree  of  service  which  they  were 
found  capable  of  rendering,  as  appro- 
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rades.  It  is  interred  from  the  diver- 
sity of  tastes  and  talents,  that  every 
member  of  the  community  would  lie 
attached  to  several  groups,  employing 
themselves  in  various  kinds  of  occupa- 
tion, some  bodily,  others  mental,  and 
«vould  be  capable  of  occupying  a  high 
place  in  some  one  or  more  ;  so  that  a 
.eal  equality,  or  something  more  nearly 
approaching  to  it  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed,  would  practically  result : 
not  from  the  compression,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  largest  possible  de- 
velopment, of  the  various  natural  supe- 
riorities residing  in  each  individual. 

Even  from  so  brief  an  outline,  it 
must  be  evident  that  this  system  does 
no  violence  to  any  of  the  general  laws 
by  which  human  action,  even  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  moral  and 
mtellectual  cultivation,  is  influenced; 
and  that  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to 
pronounce  it  incapable  of  success,  or 
unfitted  to  realize  a  great  part  of  the 
hopes  founded  on  it  by  its  partisans. 
With  regard  to  this,  as  to  all  other 
varieties  of  Socialism,  the  thing  to  be 


desired,  and  to  which  they  have  a  just 
claim,  is  opportunitv  of  trial,  lliey 
are  all  capable  of  being  tried  on  a 
moderate  scale,  and  at  no  risk,  either 
personal  or  pecuniary,  to  any  except 
those  who  try  them.  It  is  for  expe- 
rience to  determine  how  far  or  how 
soon  any  one  or  more  of  the  possible 
systems  of  community  of  property  will 
lie  fitted  to  substitute  itself  for  the 
"  organization  of  industry"  based  on 
private  ownership  of  land  and  capital. 
In  the  meantime  we  may,  without  at- 
tempting to  limit  the  ultimate  capabi- 
lities of  human  nature,  affirm,  that  the 
political  economist,  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come,  will  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  conditions  of  existence  and 
progress  belonging  to  a  society  founded 
on  private  property  and  individual 
competition ;  and  that  the  object  to  b« 
principally  aimed  at  in  the  present 
stage  of  human  improvement^  is  not 
the  subversion  of  the  system  of  indi- 
vidual property,  but  the  improvement 
of  it,  ana  the  full  participation  of 
every  member  of  the  community  in  its 
benefits. 


CHAPTER  n. 
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§  1.  It  is  next  to  be  considered, 
what  is  included  in  the  idea  of  private 
property,  and  by  what  considerations 
the  application  of  the  principle  should 
be  bounded. 

The  institution  of  property,  when 
Jimited  to  its  essential  elements,  con- 
sists in  the  recognition,  in  each  person, 
of  a  right  to  the  exclusive  disposal  of 
what  he  or  she  have  produced  by  their 
own  exertions,  or  received  either  by 
gift  or  by  fair  agreement,  without  force 
or  fraud,  from  those  who  produced  it. 
The  foundation  of  the  whole  is,  the 
right  of  producers  to  what  they  them- 
selves have  produced.  It  may  be  ob- 
jecjted,  therefore,  to  the  institution  as 
it  now  exists,  that  it  recognises  rights 
of  property  in  individu^  oyer  things 


which  they  have  not  {produced.  For 
example  (it  may  be  said)  the  opera- 
tives in  a  manufactory  create,  by  their 
labour  and  skill,  the  whole  produce; 
yet,  instead  of  its  belon^g  to  them, 
the  law  gives  them  only  meir  stipa- 
lated  hire,  and  transfers  the  produce 
to  some  one  who  has  merely  supplied 
the  funds,  without  perhaps  contribu- 
ting anything  to  the  work  itself,  even 
in  the  form  of  superintendence.  T^e 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  labour  of 
manufacture  is  only  one  of  the  condi- 
tions which  must  combine  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity.  Tlie 
labour  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
materials  and  machinery,  nor  without 
a  stock  of  necessaries  provided  in 
i^dvance,  to  maintain  the    labourers 
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during  th9  production.  All  these 
thines  are  the  fruits  of  previous  labour. 
If  the  labourers  were  possessed  of 
them,  they  would  not  need  to  divide 
the  produce  with  any  one  ;  but  while 
they  have  them  not,  an  equivalent 
must  be  given  to  those  who  have,  both 
for  the  antecedent  labour,  and  for  the 
abstinence  by  which  the  produce  of 
that  labour,  instead  of  being  expended 
on  indulgences,  has  been  reserved  for 
fchis  use.  The  capital  may  not  have 
been,  and  in  roost  cases  was  not,  crea- 
ted by  the  labour  and  abstinence  of 
the  present  possessor;  but  it  was 
created  by  the  labour  and  abstinence 
of  some  termer  person,  who  may  in- 
deed have  been  wrongfully  dispossessed 
of  it,  but  who,  in  the  present  age  of 
the  world,  much  more  probably  trans- 
ferred his  claims  to  the  present  capi- 
talist by  gift  or  voluntary  contract : 
and  the  abstinence  at  least  must  have 
been  continued  by  each  successive 
owner,  down  to  the  present.  If  it  be 
said,  as  it  may  with  truth,  that  those 
who  have  inherited  the  savings  of 
others  have  an  advantage  which  they 
may  have  in  no  way  deserved,  over 
the  industrious  whose  predecessors 
have  not  left  them  anytning;  I  not 
only  admit,  but  strenuously  contend, 
that  this  unearned  advantage  should 
be  curtailed,  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  justice  to  those  who  thought  fit 
to  dispose  of  their  savings  by  giving 
them  to  their  descendants.  But  while 
it  is  true  that  the  labourers  are  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  those 
whose  predecessors  have  saved,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  labourers  are  far 
better  off  than  if  those  predecessors 
had  not  saved.  They  share  in  the  ad- 
vantage, though  not  to  an  equal  extent 
with  the  inheritors.  The  terms  of  co- 
operation between  present  labour  and 
the  fruits  of  past  labour  and  saving, 
are  a  subject  for  adjustment  between 
the  two  parties.  Each  is  necessary  to 
the  other.  The  capitalists  can  do 
nothing  without  labourers,  nor  the 
labourers  without  capital  If  the 
labourers  compete  for  employment,  the 
capitalists  on  their  part  compete  for 
labour,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  of  the  country.    Com- 


petition is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
necessarily  a  cause  of  miseiy  and 
degradation  to  the  labouring  class ;  as 
if  high  wages  were  not  precisely  as 
much  a  product  of  competition  as  low 
wages.  The  remuneration  of  labour 
is  as  much  the  result  of  the  law  of 
competition  in  the  United  States,  as  it 
is  in  Ireland,  and  much  more  coni- 
pletely  so  than  in  England. 

The  right  of  property  includes,  thk^n,^ 
the  freedom  of  acquinng..by  contract. 
The  right  of  each  to  what  he  has  pro- 
duced, implies  a  right  to  what  has  been 
produced  by  others,  if  obtained  by 
their  free  consent;  since  the  pro- 
ducers must  either  have  given  it  from 
good  will,  or  exchanged  it  for  what 
they  esteemed  an  equivalent,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so  would 
be  to  infringe  their  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  product  of  their  own  in- 
dustry. 

§  2.  Before  proceeding  to  connder 
the  things  which  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual property  does  not  mclude,  we 
must  specify  one  more  thing  which  it 
does  include :  and  this  is,  that  a  title, 
after  a  certain  period,  should  be  given 
by  prescription.  According  to  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  property,  indeed, 
nothing  ought  to  be  treated  as  such, 
which  has  been  acquired  by  force  or 
fraud,  or  appropriated  in  ignorance  of 
a  prior  title  vested  in  some  other  per- 
son ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  security 
of  rightfxil  possessors,  that  they  should 
not  be  molested  bv  charges  of  wrong- 
ful acquisition,  when  by  the  lapse  of 
time  witnesses  must  have  perished  or 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction  can  no  longer 
be  cleared  i^p.  Possession  which_haB 
not  been  legally  questioned  within  a 
moderate  number  of  years,  ought  to 
be,  as  by  the  laws  of  all  nations  it  is, 
a  complete  title.  Even  when  the  acqui- 
sition was  wrongful,  the  dispossession, 
after  a  generation  has  elapsed,  of  the 
probably  bond  fide  possessors,  by  the 
revival  of  a  claim  which  had  been  long 
dormant,  would  generally  be  a  greater 
injustice,  and  almost  always  a  greater 
private  and  public  mischief,  than 
leaving  the    original  wrong   without 
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fttonement.  It  may  wem  faanl,  that 
a  claim,  originally  jast,  shonld  be  de- 
feated by  mere  lapse  of  time ;  but 
there  is  a  time  after  which,  (even  look- 
ing at  the  individual  case,  and  withont 
regard  to  the  general  eflect  on  the 
secant^  of  possessorsj  the  balance  of 
hardship  ttons  the  otoer  way.  With 
the  inJQStices  of  men,  as  with  the  con- 
▼nlsions  and  disasters  of  nature,  the 
longer  they  remain  unrepaired,  the 
greater  become  the  obstacles  to  re- 
pairing thepi,  arising  from  the  after- 
growths which  would  have  to  be  torn 
up  or  broken  through.  In  no  human 
transactions,  not  even  in  the  simplest 
and  clearest,  does  it  follow  that  a  tning 
is  fit  to  be  done  now,  because  it  was 
fit  to  be  done  sixty  years  aeo.  It  in 
scarcely  needful  to  remark,  tnat  these 
reasons  for  not  disturbing  acts  of  in- 
justice of  old  date,  cannot  apply  to 
unjust  systems  or  institutions ;  since 
a  bad  law  or  usage  is  not  one  bad  act, 
in  the  remote  past,  but  a  perpetual  re- 
petition of  baa  acts,  as  long  as  the  law 
or  usage  lasts. 

Such,  then,  being  the  essentials  of 
private  property,  it  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered, to  what  extent  the  forms  in 
which  the  institution  has  existed  in 
difierent  states  of  society,  or  still  ex- 
ists, are  necessary  consequences  of  its 
principle,  or  are  recommended  by  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded. 

§  3.  Nothing  is  implied  in  pro- 
perty but  the  right  of  each  to  his  (or 
her)  own  faculties,  to  what  he  can 
produce  by  them,  and  to  whatever  he 
can  get  for  them  in  a  fair  market :  to- 
gether with  his  ri^ht  to  give  this  to 
any  other  person  if  he  cLo«>ses,  and 
the  ri^ht  ot  that  other  to  receive  and 
enjoy  it. 

It__followf<,  therefore,  that  although 
the  right  of  beouest,  or  ^ft  after  death, 
^Itas  part  of  tne  idea  of  private  pro- 
perty, the  right  of  inheritance,  as 
mstmguished  irom  bequest,  does  not. 
That  the  property  of  persons  who  have 
made  no  disposition  of  it  during  their 
lifetime,  should  pass  first  to  their  chil- 
dren,^ and  failing  them,  to  the  nearest 
relatioiui,  mav  be  a  proper  arrange- 
ment or  not  but  is  no  conseouence  of 


the  principle  of  private  property- 
Although  there  belong  to  the  decision 
of  such  questions  many  considerations 
besides  those  of  political  eocaom?. 
it  is  not  foreign  to  the  plan  of  thia 
work  to  suggest,  tor  the  jud^ent  ot 
thinkers,  the  view  of  them  which  most 
recommendB  itself  to  the  wnter^ii 
mind. 

No  presumption  in  favour  of  existing 
ideas  on  this  subject  is  to  be  derived 
from  their  antiquity.  In  early  ages, 
the  property  or  a  deceased  person 
passed  to  his  children  and  nearest  rela- 
tives by  so  natural  and  obvious  an 
arrangement,  that  no  other  was  likely 
to  be  even  tnougbt  of  in  competition 
with  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
usually  present  on  the  spot :  they  were 
in  possession,  and  if  they  had  no  other 
title,  had  that,  so  important  in  an  early 
state  of  society,  of  first  occupancy. 
Secondly,  they  were  already,  in  a  man- 
ner, joint  owners  of  his  property  during 
his  Hfe.  If  the  property  was  in  lanc^ 
it  had  generally  been  conferred  by  the 
State  on  a  &mily  rather  than  on  an 
individual :  if  it  consisted  of  cattle  or 
moveable  goods,  it  had  probably  been 
acquired,  and  was  certamlv  protected 
and  defended,  by  the  united  efibrts  of 
all  members  of  the  family  who  were  of 
an  age  to  work  or  fi^ht.  Exclusive 
individual  property,  m  the  modem 
sense,  scarcely  entered  into  the  ideas 
of  the  time ;  and  when  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  association  died,  he  really 
left  nothing  vacant  but  his  own  share 
in  the  division,  which  devolved  on  the 
member  of  the  fitmily  who  succeeded  to 
his  authority.  To  have  disposed  of  the 
property  otherwise,  would  have  been 
to  break  up  a  little  commonwealth, 
united  by  ideas,  interest,  and  habits, 
and  to  cast  them  adrift  on  the  world. 
These  considerations,  though  rather 
felt  than  reasoned  about,  had  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  minds  of  manond, 
as  to  create  the  idea  of  an  inherent 
right  in  the  children  to  the  possessions 
of  their  ancestor ;  a  right  wnich  it  was 
not  competent  to  himself  to  defeat. 
Bequest,  in  a  primitive  state  of  so- 
ciety, was  seldom  recognised ;  a  clear 
proof,  were  there  no  other,  that  pro- 
perty was  conceived  in  a  manner  to- 
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tally  different  fi'om  the  conception  of  it 
in  tne  present  time.* 

But  the  feudal  family,  the  last  histo- 
rical form  of  patriarchal  life,  has  long 
perished,  and  the  unit  of  society  is  not 
now  the  family  or  clan,  composed  of  all 
the  reputed  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor,  but  the  individual ;  or  at 
most  a  j^air  of  individuals,  with  their 
onemancipated  children.  Property  is 
now  inherent  in  individuals,  not  in 
families :  the  children  when  grown  up 
do  not  follow  the  occupations  or  for- 
tunes of  the  parent :  if  they  partici- 
pate in  the  parent's  pecuniary  means 
It  is  at  his  or  her  pleasure,  and  not  by 
a  voice  in  the  ownership  and  govern- 
ment of  the  whole,  but  generally  by 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  part: 
and  in  this  country  at  least  (except  as 
far  as  entails  or  settlements  are  an  ob- 
stacle) it  is  in  the  power  of  parents  to 
disinherit  even  their  chilaren,  and 
leave  their  fortune  to  strangers.  More 
distant  relatives  are  in  general  almost 
as  completely  detached  from  the  family 
and  its  interests  as  if  they  were  in  no 
way  connected  with  it.  The  only 
claim  they  are  supposed  to  have  on 
their  richer  relations,  is  to  a  preference, 
cceteris  partbuSf  in  good  offices,  and 
some  aid  in  case  of  actual  necessity. 

So  great  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  must  make  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  grounds  on  which 
the  disposal  of  property  by  inheritance 
should  rest.  The  reasons  usually 
1  assigned  by  modem  writers  for  giving 
^the  property  of  a  person  who  dies  in- 
testate, to  the  children,  or  nearest 
jrelatives,  are  first,  the  supposition  that 
lin  BO  disposing  of  it,  the  law  is  more 
[likely  than  in  any  other  mode  to  do 
I  what  the  proprietor  would  have  done, 
I  if  he  had  done  anything;  jind  secondly, 
I  the  hardship,  to  those  who  lived  with 
[their  parents  and  partook  in  their 
'opulence,  of  being  cast  down  from 
;the  enjoyments  of  wealth  into  poverty 
'andpnvation. 

There  is  some  force  in  both  these 
aiguments.    The  law  ought,  no  doubt, 

*  See,  for  admirable  illustrations  of  this 
And  many  kindred  points,  Mr.  Maine's  pro- 
found work  on  Ancient  Law  and  its  relation 
ft>  Modem  Ideas. 


to  do  for  the  children  or  dependents  of 
an  intestate,  whatever  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  parent  or  protector  to  have  done, 
10  far  as  this  can  be  known  by  any 
one  besides  himself.  Since,  however, 
the  law  cannot  decide  on  individual 
claims,  but  must  proceed  by  general 
rules,  it  is  next  to  be  considered  what 
these  rules  should  be. 

We  may  first  remark,  that  in  regard 
to  collateral  relatives,  it  is  not,  unless 
on  grounds  personal  to  the  particular 
individual,  the  duty  of  any  one  to  make 
a  pecuniary  provision  for  them.  No 
one  now  expects  it,  unless  there  happens 
to  be  no  oirect  heirs ;  nor  would  it  be 
expected  even  then,  if  the  expectation 
were  not  created  by  the  provisions  of 
the  law  in  case  of  intestacy.  I  see, 
therefore,  no  reason  why  collateral 
inheritance  should  exist  at  all.  Mx, 
Bentham  long  ago  proposed,  and,  other 
Ei^h  authorities  have  agreeTln  the 
opmion,  that  if  there  are  no  Leirs 
either  in  the  descending  or  in.  the 
ascending  line,  the  property,  in  case 
of  intestacy,  should  escheat  JaJSe 
State.  With  respect  to  the  more 
remote  degrees  of  collateral  relation- 
ship, the  point  is  not  very  likely  to  be 
disputed.  Few  will  maintain  that 
there  is  any  good  reason  why  the 
accumulations  of  some  childless  miser 
should  on  his  death  (as  every  now  and 
then  happens)  go  to  enrich  a  distant 
relative  who  never  saw  him,  who  per- 
haps never  knew  himself  to  be  related 
to  nim  until  there  was  something  to  be 
gained  by  it,  and  who  had  no  mora) 
claim  upon  him  of  any  kind,  more  than 
the  most  entire  stranger.  But  the 
reason  of  the  case  applies  alike  to  all 
collaterals,  even  in  the  nearest  degrae« 
Collaterals  have  no  real  claims,  but 
such  as  may  be  equally  strong  in  the 
case  of  non-relatives ;  and  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  where  valid  claims 
exist,  the  proper  mode  of  paying  regaid 
to  them  is  by  bequest. 

The  claims  of  children  are  of  a 
different  nature :  they  are  real,  and  in- 
defeasible. But  even  of  these,  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  measure  usually  taken 
is  an  erroneous  one:  what  is  due  to 
children  is  in  some  respects  under* 
irated^  in  others,  .as  it  appears  to  m^, 
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exaggerated.  One  of  the  most  binding 
of  all  obligations,  tbat  of  not  bringing 
children  into  the  world  unless  they  can 
be  maintained  in  comfort  during  child- 
hood, and  brought  up  with  a  likelihood 
of  supporting  memselves  when  of  full 
uge,  18  both  disregarded  in  practice 
and  miade  light  of  in  theory  in  a  manner 
disgraceful  to  human  intelligence.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  parent  pos- 
sesses property,  the  claims  of  the 
children  upon  it  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
subject  of  an  opposite  error.  What- 
ever fortune  a  parent  may  have  in- 
herited, or  still  more,  may  have  ac- 
quired, I  cannot  admit  that  he  owes 
to  his  children,  merely  because  they 
are  his  children,  to  leave  them  rich, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  exertion. 
I  oonld  not  admit  it,  even  if  to  be  so 
left  were  alwajrs,  and  certainly,  for  the 
good  of  the  children  themselves.  Bat 
this  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain. 
It  depends  on  individual  character. 
Without  supposing  extreme  cases,  it 
may  be  affinned  that  in  a  majority  of 
instances  the  good  not  only  of  society 
but  of  the  inSviduals  would  be  better 
consulted  by  bequeathing  to  them  a 
moderate,  than  a  large  provision.  This, 
which  is  a  common-place  of  moralists 
ancient  and  modem,  is  felt  to  be  true 
by  many  intelligent  parents,  and  would 
be  acted  upon  mucn  more  frequently, 
if  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to 
consider  less  what  really  is,  than  what 
win  be  thought  by  others  to  be,  ad- 
vantageous to  the  children. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  their 
children  are  those  which  are  indis- 
solubly  attached  to  the  fact  of  causing 
the  existence  of  a  human  being.  The 
parent  owes  to  society  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  child  a  good  and  valuable 
member  of  it,  and  owes  to  the  children 
to  provide,  so  far  as  depends  on  him, 
such  education,  and  such  appliances 
and  means,  as  will  enable  them  to  start 
with  a  fair  chance  of  achieving  by 
their  own  exertions  a  successful  life. 
To  this  every  child  has  a  claim ;  and 
I  cannot  admit,  that  as  a  child  he 
has  a  claim  to  more.  There  is  a  case 
in  which  these  obligations  present 
themselves  in  their  true  light,  without 
any  extrinsic  circumstances  to  disguise 


or  confuse  them :  it  is  that  of  an  illegi- 
timate child.  To  such  a  child  it  is 
generally  felt  that  there  is  due  from 
the  parent,  the  amount  of  provision 
for  his  welfare  which  will  enable  him 
to  make  his  life  on  the  whole  a  desir- 
able one.  I  hold  that  to  no  child, 
merely  as  such,  anything  more  is  due, 
ihan  what  is  admitted  to  be  due  to  an 
illegitimate  child:  and  that  no  child 
for  whom  thus  much  has  been  done, 
has,  unless  on  the  score  of  previously 
raised  expectations,  any  grievance,  if 
the  remainder  of  tne  parent's  fortune 
is  devoted  to  public  uses,  or  to  the 
benefit  of  individuals  on  whom  in  tho 
parent's  opinion  it  is  better  bestowed. 
In  order  to  give  the  children  that 
fair  chance  of  a  desirable  existence, 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  it  is  gene- 
rally necessary  that  they  should  not 
be  brought  up  from  childhood  in  habits 
of  luxury  which  they  will  not  have  the 
means  of  indulging  in  after  life.  This, 
again,  is  a  duty  often  flagrantly  vio- 
lated by  possessors  of  terminable  in- 
comes, who  have  little  property  to 
leave.  When  the  children  of  rich 
parents  have  lived,  as  it  is  natural 
they  should  do,  in  habits  correspond- 
ing to  the  scale  of  expenditure  in 
wmch  the  parents  indulge,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  duty  of  the  parents  to  make 
a  greater  provision  for  them,  than 
would  suffice  for  children  otherwise 
brought  up.  I  say  generally,  because 
even  here  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  It  is  a  proposition  quite 
capable  of  being  maintained,  that  to  a 
strong  nature  which  has  to  make  its 
way  against  narrow  circumstances,  to 
have  loiown  early  some  of  the  feelings 
and  experiences  of  wealth,  is  an  ad- 
vantage both  in  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter and  in  the  happiness  of  life. 
But  allowing  that  children  have  a  just 
ground  of  complaint,  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  require  luxuries  which 
they  are  not  afterwards  likely  to  obtain, 
and,  that  their  claim,  therefore,  is  good 
to  a  provision  bearing  some  relation  to 
the  mode  of  their  bringing  up ;  this,  too, 
is  a  claim  which  ip  particularly  liable 
to  be  stretched  further  than  its  reasons 
warrant.  The  case  is  exactly  that  of 
the  younger  children  of  the  nobility 
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and  landed  gentiy,  the  bulk  of  whose 
fortune  passes  to  the  eldest  son.  The 
other  sons,  who  are  nsnaUy  mimerous, 
are  brought  up  in  the  same  habits  of 
luxury  as  the  future  heir,  and  they 
receive,  m  a  younger  brother's  portion, 
generally  what  the  reason  of  tne  case 
dictates,  namely,  enough  to  support, 
in  the  habits  of  life  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  themselves,  but  not  a  wife 
or  children.  It  really  is  no  grievance 
to  any  man,  that  for  the  means  of 
marrying  and  of  supporting  a  family, 
he  has  to  depend  on  nis  own  exertions . 
I  A  provision,  then,  such  as  is  ad- 
!mitted  to  be  reasonable  in  the  case 
of  illegitimate  children,  of  younger 
children,  wherever  in  short  the  justice 
<of  the  case,  and  the  real  interests  of 
,the  individuals  and  of  society,  are  the 
only  things  considered,  is,  I  conceive, 
all  that  parents  owe  to  their  children, 
and  all,  therefore,  which  the  state 
owes  to  the  children  of  those  who 
die  intestate.  The  surplus,  if  any, 
I  hold  that  it  may  rightfully  appro- 
priate to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
community.  I  would  not,  nowever,  be 
supposed  to  recommend  that  parents 
should  never  do  more  for  their  cnildren 
than  what,  merely  as  children,  they 
have  a  moral  right  to.  In  some  cases 
it  is  imperative,  in  many  laudable,  and 
in  all  allowable,  to  do  much  more. 
For  this,  however,  the  means  are 
afibrded  by  the  Ubert^  of  bequest.  It 
is  due,  not  to  the  children  but  to  the 
parents,  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  showing  marks  of  affection, 
of  requiting  services  and  sacrifices, 
and  of  bestowing  their  wealth  according 
to  their  own  preferences,  or  their  own 
judgment  of  fitness. 

§  4.  Whether  the  power  of  bequest 
should  itself  be  subject  to  limitation,  is 
an  ulterior  question  of  great  import- 
ance. Unlike  inheritance  a6  tTaeaUtto, 
bequest  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  pro- 
perty :  the  ownership  of  a  thing  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  complete  with- 
out the  power  of  bestowing  it,  at  death 
or  daring  Hfe,  at  the  owner's  pleasure : 
and  all  the  reasons,  which  recommend 
that  private  property  should  exist, 
recommend  jpro  tanto  this  extension  of 


it.  But  property  is  only  a  means  to 
an  eni,  not  itself  the  end.  Lik9..aU 
i>ther  proprietary  rights,  arid  even  in  a 
greater  aegree  than  mostj  thfi._pQyer 
of  bequest  mav  be  so  exercised,  jsb  to 
conHict  with  the  pei-manent  ii^tereata 
of  the  human  race.  It  does  so,  when, 
not  content  with  bequeathing  an  es- 
tate to  A,  the  testator  prescribes  that 
on  A's  death  it  shalf  pass  to  his 
eldest  son,  and  to  that  son's  son,  and 
so  on  for  ever.  No  doubt,  persons 
have  occasionally  exerted  themselves 
more  strenuously  to  acquire  a  fortune 
from  the  hope  of  founding  a  family  in 
perpetuity;  but  the  mischiefs  to  society 
of  such  perpetuities  outweigh  the 
value  of  this  incentive  to  exertion,  and 
the  incentives  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
large  fortunes  are  strong  enough  with- 
out it.  A  similar  abuse  of  the  power 
of  bequest  is  committed  when  a  person 
who  does  the  meritorious  act  of  leaving 
property  for  public  uses,  attempts  to 
prescribe  the  details  of  its  application 
m  perpetuity ;  when  in  founding  a 
place  of  education,  (for  instance)  he 
dictates,  for  ever,  what  doctrines  shall 
be  taught.  It  being  impossible  that 
anv  one  should  know  what  doctrines 
will  be  fit  to  be  taught  after  he  has 
been  dead  for  centuries,  the  law  ought 
not  to  give  effect  to  such  dispositions 
of  propert;^,  unless  subject  to  the  per- 
petual revision  (after  a  certain  interval 
has  elapsed)  of  a  fitting  authority. 

These  are  obvious  limitations.  But 
even  the  simplest  exercise  of  the  right 
of  bequest,  that  of  determining  the 
person  to  whom  property  shall  pass 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, has  always  been  reckoned  among 
the  privileges  which  might  be  limited 
or  varied,  according  to  views  of  ex- 
pediency. The  limitations,  hitherto, 
have  been  almost  solely  in  favour  of 
children.  In  England  the  right  h 
in  principle  unlimited,  almost  the  onfy 
impediment  being  that  arising  fitnn  a 
settlement  by  a  former  proprietor,  lu 
which  case  the  holder  ibr  the  time 
being  cannot  indeed  bequeath  his  po8> 
sessions,  but  only  because  there  is 
nothing  to  bequeath,  he  having  merely 
a  life  interest    By  the  Roman  law 
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on  which  the  civil  legisUtioii  of  the 
Contineiit  of  Euro]^  is  principally 
founded,  bequest  onginally  was  not 
permitted  at  all,  and  even  after  it  was 
introduced,  a  legitima  porHo  was  com- 
pulsorily  reserved  for  each  child  ;  and 
such  is  still  the  law  in  some  <^  the 
Continental  nations.  By  tha  French 
law  since  the  Revolution,  the  parent 
can  only  dispose  by  will,  of  a  portion 
equal  to  the  share  of  one  child,  each  of 
the  children  taking  an  equal  portion. 
This  entail,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
bulk  of  every  one's  property  upon  the 
children  collectively,  seems  to  me  as 
little  defensible  in  principle  as  an  en- 
tail in  favour  of  one  chud,  though  it 
does  not  shock  so  directly  the  idea  of 
justice.  I  .cannot  admit  that  parents 
shouWifiLCOnipcfled  to  leave  to  their 
chndrcn  even  that  proviBion  whicn,  as 
children^  I  have  contended  that  they 
have  amoral  claim  to.  Children  may 
forfeit  ~~^t  claim  by  general  un- 
worthiness,  or  particular  ill-conduct  to 
the  parents:  they  may  have  other 
resources  or  prosnects :  what  has  been 
previously  done  for  them,  in  the  way 
of  education  and  advancement  in  life, 
may  ftilly  satisfy  their  moral  claim ;  or 
others  may  have  claims  superior  to 
theirs. 

The  extreme  restriction  of  the  power 
of  bequest  in  French  law  was  adopted 
as  a  democratic  expedient,  to  break 
down  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  and 
counteract  the  tendency  of  inherited 
property  to  collect  in  large  masses.  I 
agree  in  thinking  these  objects  emi- 
nently desirable ;  l}ut  the  means  used 
are  not,  I  think,  the  most  judicious. 
Were  I  framing  a  code  of  laws  accord- 
ing to  what  seems  to  me  best  in  itself, 
without  regard  to  existing  opinions  and 
sentiments,  I  should  prefer  to  restrict, 
not  what  any  one  might  bequeath,  but 
what  anyone  should  be  permitted  to 
acquire,  by  bequest  or  inheritance. 
Elach  person  should  have  power  to  dis- 
pose by  win  of  his  or  her  whole  ]^ro- 
perfy ;  out  not  to  lavish  it  in  enriching 
seine  one  individual,  beyond  a  certain 
maximum,  which  should  be  fixed  suffi- 
ciently high  to  afford  the  measa  of 
comfortable  independence.  The  in- 
equalities of  property  which  ttrise  from 


unequal  industry,  frugality,  perse- 
verance, talents,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
even  opportunities,  are  inseparable  from 
the  pnnciple  of  private  property,  and 
if  we  accept  the  principle,  we  must  bear 
with  these  consequences  of  it :  but  I 
see  nothing  objectionable  in  fixing  a 
limit  to  wlutt  any  one  may  acquire  by 
the  mere  favour  of  others,  without  any 
exercise  of  his  facidties,  and  in  requiring 
that  if  he  desires  any  furthur  accession 
of  fortune,  he  shall  work  for  it.*  I 
do  not  conceive  that  the  degree  of  . 
limitation  which  this  would  impose 
on  the  right  of  bequest,  would  be 
felt  as  a  burthensome  restraint  by 
any  testator  who  estimated  a  large 
fortune  at  its  true  value,  that  of  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  that  can  be 
purchased  with  it :  on  even  the  most 
extravagant  estimate  of  which,  it  must 
be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  the  dif- 
ference to  the  happiness  of  the  possessor 
between  a  moderate  independence  and 
five  times  as  much,  is  insignificant 
when  weighed  against  the  enjoyment 
that  might  be  gven,  and  the  perma- 
nent benefits  dinused,  bv  some  other 
disposal  of  the  four-fifths.  So  long 
indeed  as  the  opinion  practically  pre- 
vails, that  the  best  thing  which  can  be 
done  for  objects  of  affection  is  to  heap 
on  them  to  satiety  those  intrinsically 
worthless  things  on  which  large  fortunes 
are  mostlv  expended,  there  might  be 
little  use  m  enacting  such  a  law,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  get  it  passed, 
since  tf  there  were  the  inclination, 
there  woidd  generally  be  the  power  of 

*  In  th«  CMe  of  capital  employed  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner  himaelfl  la  carryuig  on 
any  of  the  operations  of  industry,  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  leaving  to  him  the  power 
of  bequeathing  to  one  person  the  whole  of 
the  fkmds  actually  engaged  in  a  single  enter- 
prise. It  is  well  that  he  should  be  enabled 
to  leave  the  enterprise  under  the  control  of 
whichever  of  his  heirs  he  regards  as  best  fit- 
ted to  conduct  it  virtuously  and  efficiently ; 
and  the  necessity  (very  flrequent  and  incon- 
venient under  the  French  law)  would  be 
obviated,  of  breaking  up  a  manufacturing 
or  commercial  establishment  at  the  death  or 
its  chief.  In  like  manner  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  a  proprietor  who  leaves  to  one  of 
his  sueeessors  the  moral  burthen  of  keeping 
up  an  ancestral  mansion  and  park  or  plea- 
sure-ground, to  bestow  along  with  them  at 
much  other  property  as  is  required  fat  thetf 
sufficient  maintenance. 
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evading  it.  The  law  would  be  imavail- 
ing  unless  the  popular  sentiment  went 
energetically  along  with  it;  which 
(judging  from  the  tenacious  adherence 
of  public  opinion  in  France  to  the  law 
of  compulsory  division)  it  would  in 
some  states  of  society  and  government 
be  very  likely  to  do,  nowever  much  the 
contrary  may  be  the  fact  in  England 
and  at  the  present  time.  If  the  re- 
striction could  be  made  practically  ef- 
fectual, the  benefit  would  be  great. 
Wealth  which  could  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed in  over-enriching  a  few,  would 
either  be  devoted  to  objects  of  public 
useftilness,  or  if  bestowed  on  individuals, 
would  be  distributed  among  a  larger 
number.  While  those  enormous  for- 
tunes which  no  one  needs  for  any  ^r- 
Bonai  purpose  but  ostentation  or  im- 
proper power,  would  become  much  less 
numerous,  there  would  be  a  great  mul- 
tiplication of  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances, with  tne  advantages  of  leisure, 
and  all  the  real  enjoyments  which 
wealth  can  give,  except  those  of  vanity ; 
a  class  by  whom  the  services  which  a 
nation  having  leisured  classes  is  enti- 
tled to  expect  from  them,  either  by 
their  direct  exertions  or  by  the  tone 
they  give  to  the  feelings  and  tastes  of 
the  public,  would  be  rendered  in  a  much 
more  beneficial  manner  than  at  pi-esent. 
A  large  portion  also  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  successful  induslay  would  oro- 
bably  be  devoted  to  public  uses,  either 
by  direct  bequests  to  the  State,  or  b^ 
the  endowment  of  institutions;  as  is 
already  done  very  largely  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  ideas  and  practice  in 
the  matter  of  inheritance  seem  to  be 
unusuaUy  rational  and  beneficial.* 

*  **  Munificent  bequests  and  don&tions  for 
public  purposes,  whether  ch&riuble  or  edu. 
cationad,  form  a  striking  feature  in  the 
modem  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  of  New  England.  Not  only  is  it 
common  for  ricli  capitalists  to  leave  by  will 
a  portion  of  their  fortune  towards  the  en- 
dowment of  national  institutions,  but  indi- 
Tiduals  during  their  lifetime  make  magni- 
ficent grants  of  money  for  the  same  objects. 
There  is  here  no  compulsory  law  for  the 
equal  partition  of  property  among  children, 
as  in  France,  and  on  the  other  hand,  no 
custom  of  entail  or  primogeniture,  as  in 
England,  so  that  the  affluent  feel  themseWes 
at  liberty  to  share  their  wealth  between 
their  kindred  and  the  public ;  U  bein|(  im- 


§  5.  The  next  point  to  be  consi- 
dered 18,  whether  the  reasons  onjsdiich 
the  institution  of  proj>erty  restej^^are 
applicable  to  all  things  in  vihichj^jagbt 
of  exclusive  ownersuip  is  at  present 
recognised ;  and  if  not,  on  what  .Qtber 
grounds  the  recognition  is  defensible. 

The  essential  principle  of  property 
being  to  assure  to  all  persons  what 
they  have  produced  by  their  labour  and 
accumulated  by  their  abstinence,  this 
principle  cannot  apply  to  whatsis  not 
the  produce  of  labour,  the  raw  material 
of  the  earth.  If  the  land  derived  its 
productive  power  wholly  from  nature, 
and  not  at  all  from  industry,  or  if  there 
were  any  means  of  discriminating  what 
is  derived  from  each  source,  it  not  only 
would  not  be  necessary,  but  it  would 
be  the  height]of  injustice,  to  let  the  gift 
of  nature  be  engrossed  by  individuala 
The  use  of  the  land  in  a^cnltniv 
must  indeed,  for  the  time  bemg,  be  of 
necessity  exclusive;  the  same  persoc 
who  has  ploughed  and  sown  must  be 
permitted  to  reap :  but  the  land  might 
be  occupied  for  one  season  only,  as 
among^  the  ancient  Germans ;  or  might 
be  periodically  redivided  as  population 
increased :  or  the  State  might  be  the 
universal  landlord,  and  the  cultivators 
tenants  under  it,  eitheron  lease  or  at  will. 

But  though  land  is  not  the  produce 
of  industry,  most  of  its  valuable  quali- 
ties are  so.  Labour  is  not  only  requi- 
site for  usine,  but  almost  equally  so  for 
fashioning  the  instrument.  Consider- 
able labour  is  often  required  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  clear  the  land  for  cul- 
tivation.   In  many  cases,  even  when 

possible  to  found  a  fkmily,  and  parents  hav- 
ing frequently  the  happiness  of  seeing  all 
their  children  well  provided  for  and  inde- 
pendent long  before  their  death.  I  have 
seen  a  list  of  bequests  and  donations  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years  for  the  benefit 
of  religious,  charitable,  and  literary  institu- 
tions in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone, 
and  they  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  six 
millions  of  dollars,  or  more  than  a  million 
sterling. "—Lyell's  Travtli  in  Am§riea,T%L  L 
p.  263. 

In  England,  whoever  leaves  anything,  be- 
yond  trifling  legacies,  for  public  or  benefi- 
cent objects,  when  he  has  any  near  relatives 
living,  does  so  at  the  risk  of  being  declared 
insane  by  a  Jury  after  his  death,  or  at  the 
least,  of  having  the  property  wasted  in  a 
Chancery  suit  to  i«et  aside  the  will. 
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cleared,  its  prodnctiyenesa  is  wholly 
the  effect  oi  labour  and  art.  The 
Bedford  Leyel  prodnced  little  or  no- 
thing until  artificially  drained.  The 
bogs  of  Ireland,  until  the  same  thing 
ig  done  to  them,  can  produce  little 
besides  fuel.  One  of  the  barrennest 
tioils  in  the  ivorld,  composed  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  the  Pays 
de  Waes  in  Flanders,  has  been  so  fer- 
tilized by  industry,  as  to  have  become 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  Europe. 
Cultivation  also  requires  buildings 
and  fences,  which  are  wholly  the  pro- 
duce of  labour.  The  fruits  of  this  in- 
dustry cannot  be  reaped  in  a  short 
period.  The  labour  and  outlay  are 
immediate,  the  benefit  is  spread  over 
many  years,  perhaps  over  all  future 
time.  A  bolder  will  not  incur  this 
labour  and  outlay  when  strangers  and 
not  himself  will  be  benefitted  by  it.  If 
he  undertakes  such  improvements,  he 
mnst  have  a  sufficient  period  before 
him  in  which  to  profit  by  them ;  and 
he  is  in  no  way  so  sure  of  having  al- 
ways a  sufficient  period  as  when  his 
tenure  is  perpetual.* 

§  6.  These  are  the  reasons  which 
form  the  justification,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  of  property  in  land.  It 
is  seen  that  they  are  only  valid,  in 'so 
far  as  the  proprietor  of  land  is  its  im- 
prover. "  Avhenever,  in  any  country, 
the    proprietor,    generally    speaking, 

*  **  What  endowed  man  with  intelligence 
and  perseTerance  in  labour,  what  made  him 
direct  all  his  efforts  towards  an  end  nsefol 
to  his  race,  was  the  sentiment  of  perpetuity. 
The  lands  which  the  streanu  have  deposited 
along  their  course  are  alwi^  the  most  fer- 
tile, bat  are  also  those  wliich  they  menace 
with  their  inundations  or  corrupt  by 
marshes.  Under  the  guarantee  of  perpe- 
tuity men  undertook  long  and  painful  la- 
bomrs  to  give  the  marshes  an  outlet,  to  erect 
embankments  agunst  inundations,  to  dis- 
tribute by  irri^tion-channels  Ibrtilixing 
waters  over  the  same  fields  which  the  same 
waters  had  condemned  to  sterility.  Under 
the  same  guarantee,  man,  no  longer  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  annual  products  of 
the  earth,  distinguished  among  the  wild  ve- 
getation the  perennial  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees  which  would  be  useful  to  him,  im- 
proved them  by  culture,  changed,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  their  very  nature,  and  multi- 
plied their  amount.  Thore  are  firuits  which 
tt  required  centuries  of  cultivation  to  bring 
to  their  present  perfectioi^  and  others  whioh 


ceases  to  be  the  improver,  political 
economy  has  nothing  to  say  in  defence 
of  landed  property,  as  there  established. 
In  no  sound  theory  of  private  property 
was  it  ever  contemplated  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  land  should  be  merely  a 
sinecurist  quartered  on  it. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  landed  pro- 
prietor is  not  unfrequently  an  improver. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  gene- 
rally so.  And  in  the  minority  of  cases 
he  grants  the  liberty  of  cultivation  on 
such  terms,  as  to  prevent  improvements 
from  being  made  by  any  one  else.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  as 
there  are  usually  no  leases,  permanent 
improvements  can  scarcely  be  made 
except  by  the  landlord's  capital;  ac- 
cordmgly  the  South,  compared  with 
the  North  of  England,  and  with  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  still  extremely 
backward  in  agricultural  improvement. 
The  truth  is,  that  any  very  general 
improvement  of  land  by  the  landlords, 
is  nardly  compatible  with  a  law  or 
custom  of  primogeniture.  When  the 
land  goes  wholly  to  the  heir,  it  gene- 
rally goes  to  nim  severed  from  the 
pecuniary  resources  which  would  ena- 
ble him  to  improve  it,  the  personal 
property  being  absorbed  by  the  provi- 
sion for  younger  children,  and  the  land 
itself  often  heavily  burthened  for  the 
same  purpose,  lliere  is  therefore  but 
a  small  proportion  of  landlords  who 
have  the  means  of  making  expensive 

have  been  introduced  firom  the  most  remote 
regions.  Men  have  opened  the  earth  to  a 
great  depth  to  renew  the  soil,  and  fertilise 
it  by  the  mixture  of  its  parts  and  by  contact 
with  the  air;  they  have  fixed  on  the  hill- 
sides the  soil  which  would  have  slid  off, 
and  have  covered  the  face  of  the  countiy 
with  a  vegetation  everywhere  abundant,  and 
everywhere  useful  to  the  human  race. 
Among  their  labours  there  are  some  of 
which  the  firuits  can  only  be  reaped  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  of  twenty  years;  there  are 
others  by  which  their  posterity  will  still 
benefit  after  several  centuries.  All  hare 
concurred  in  augmenting  the  productive 
force  of  nature,  in  giving  to  mankind  a  re- 
venue infinitely  more  abundant,  a  revenue 
of  which  a  considerable  part  is  consumed  by 
those  who  have  no  share  in  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  but  who  would  not  have  found 
a  maintenance  but  for  that  appropriation  of 
the  soil  by  which  they  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
hare  been  disinherited."— Sismondi,  Studitt 
in  FoUiieal  Bconomgt  Third  Bssay,  on  Ter- 
ritorial Wealth. 
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improvements,  unless  thej  do  it  with 
borrowed  money,  and  hj  adding  to  the 
mortgages  with  which  in  most  cases 
the  land  was  already  burthened  when 
they  received  it.  But  the  position  of 
the  owner  of  a  deeply  mortgaged  estate 
is  BO  precarious ;  economy  is  so  unwel- 
come to  one  whose  apparent  fortune 
greatly  exceeds  his  real  means,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  rent  and  price  which 
only  ti'ench  upon  the  margin  of  his  in- 
come, are  so  mrmidable  to  one  who  can 
call  little  more  than  the  margin  his 
own ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  few  land- 
lords find  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
make  immediate  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  future  profit.  Were  they  ever  so 
much  inclmed,  those  alone  can  pru- 
dently do  it,  who  have  seriously  studied 
the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture : 
and  great  landlords  have  seldom  seri- 
ously studied  anything.  They  might 
at  least  hold  out  inducements  to  the 
farmers  to  do  what  they  will  not  or 
cannot  do  themselves;  but  even  in 
granting  leases,  it  is  in  England  a 
general  complaint  that  they  tie  up 
their  tenants  by  covenants  grounded 
on  the  practices  of  an  obsolete  and  ex- 
ploded agriculture :  while  most  of  ihem, 
by  withholding  leajses  altogether,  and 
giving  the  farmer  no  guarantee  of  pos- 
session beyond  a  single  harvest,  keep 
the  land  on  a  footing  little  moio  &vour- 
able  to  improvement  than  in  the  time 
of  our  barbarous  ancestors, 

immetats  quibus  Jugera  liberas 

Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt. 

Nee  coltura  placet  longior  annu&. 

Landed  property  in  England  is  thus 
very  far  from  completely  fulfilling  the 
conditions  which  render  its  existence 
economically  justifiable.  But  if  insuffi- 
ciently realized  even  in  England,  in 
Ireland  those  conditions  are  not  com- 
plied with  at  alL  With  individual 
exceptions  (some  of  them  very  honour- 
able ones),  the  owners  of  Irish  estates 
do  nothing  for  the  land  but  drain  it 
of  ito  produce.  What  has  been  epi- 
grammatically  said  in  the  discussions 
on  "peculiar  burthens"  is  literally 
true  when  applied  to  them ;  that  the 
groatest  ''burthen  on  land'*  is  the 
uindlords.  Beturaing  uolbing  to  the 
soil,  they  consume  its  whitla  produce, 
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minus  the  potatoes  strictly  necessar  j 
to  keep  the  inhabitants  from  dying  of 
famine  :  and  when  they  have  any  pur- 
pose of  improvement,  the  preparatory 
step  usually  consists  in  not  leaving^ 
even  this  pittance,  but  turning  out  the 
people  to  beggary  if  not  to  starvation.* 
When  landed  propjerty  has  placed  it- 
self u^on  this  footing  it  ceases  to  be 
defensible,  and  the  time  has  oome  for 
making  some  new  arrangement  of  the 
matter. 

When  the  "  sacredness  of  property  *• 
is  talked  of,  it  should  always  be  remem^ 
bered,  that  any  such  sacredness  does 
not  belong  in  the  same  degree  to  landed 
property.  No  man  made  the  land. 
It  IS  the  original  inheritance  of  the 
whole  species.  Its  appropriation  is 
wholly  a  question  of  general  e3^>e- 
diencj.  Wnen  private  property  in 
land  IS  not  expedient,  it  is  uhjiiist.  ~  Tt 
IS  no  hardship  to  any  one,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  what  others  have  pro- 
duced :  they  were  not  bound  to  produce 
it  for  his  use,  and  he  loses  nothing  by 
not  sharing  in  what  otherwise  would 
not  have  existed  at  alL  But  it  is 
some  hardship  to  be  bom  into  the 
world  and  to  find  all  nature's  gifts 
previously  engroikksd,  and  no  place  left 
for  the  new-comer.  To  reconcile  peo- 
ple to  this,  afiw  they  have  once 
admitted  into  their  minds  the  idea  that 
any  moral  rights  bekmg  to  them  as 
human  beings,  it  will  always  be  neces- 
sary to  convince  them  that  the  exclu- 
sive appropriation  is  good  for  mankind 
OB  the  whole,  themselves  included. 
But  this  is  what  no  sane  human  being 
could  be  persuaded  of,  if  the  relation 
between  the  landowner  and  the  cul- 
tivator were  the  same  everywhere  as  it 
has  been  in  Ireland. 

Landed  {)ropertY  is  felt  even  by  those 
most  tenacious  et  its  rights,  to  be  a 
different  thing  from  other  property; 
and  where  the  huSn  of  the  community 
have  been  disinherited  of  their  share  of 
it,  and  it  has  become  the  exclnsiv« 

*  I  most  beg  tbe  reader  to  bear  ia  mixkd 
that  this  paragraph  waa  written  eighteen 
years  ago.  So  wouderflii  are  the  changes* 
both  moral  and  ecoHomical,  taking  |daee  ia 
oov  age,  tbat»  wlthoot  perpeCoally  ra-writii^ 
»woFk  like  the  presentr  it  is  impessifale  tm 
keep  np  with  MiaMt. 
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attribute  of  a  amall  minority,  men  haye 
generally  tried  to  reooncile  it,  at  least 
m  theory,  to  their  genBe  of  justice,  by 
endeavouring  to  attach  duties  to  it, 
and  erecting  it  into  a  sort  of  magis- 
tracy,  either  moral  or  legal.  But  if 
the  state  is  at  liberty  to  treat  tbe 
possessors  of  land  as  public  iimo- 
tionaries,  it  is  only  going  one  step 
further  to  say,  that  it  is  at  liberty  to 
discard  them.  The  claim  of  the  land- 
owners to  the  land  is  altogether  subor- 
dinate to  the  general  policy  of  the 
state.  The  principle  of  property  gives 
them  no  right  to  the  Una,  but  only 
a  right  to  compensation  for  whatever 
portion  of  their  interest  in  the  land  it 
may  be  the  policy  of  the  state  to 
deprive  them  of.  To  that,  their  claim 
is  indefeasible.  It  is  due  to  land- 
owners, and  to  owners  of  any  property 
whatever,  recognised  as  such  by  the 
state,  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
possessed of  it  without  receiving  its 
pecuniary  value,  or  an  annual  income 
equal  to  what  they  derived  from  it. 
lliis  is  due  on  the  general  principles 
on  which  property  rests.  If  the  land 
was  bought  with  the  produce  of  the 
labour  and  abstinence  oi  themselves  or 
their  anoestors,  compensation  is  due  to 
them  on  that  ground ;  even  if  other- 
wise, it  is  still  due  on  the  ground  of 
prescription.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  iieces> 
sary  for  accomplishing  an  object  by 
which  the  community  altogether  will 
gain,  that  a  particular  portion  of  the 
community  should  be  immolated. 
When  the  property  is  of  a  kind  to 
which  peculiar  affections  attach  them- 
selves, the  oompeasation  ought  to 
exceed  a  bare  pecuniary  equivalent. 
But,  subject  to  tnis  proviso,  the  state 
is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  landed  pro- 
perty as  the  general  interests  of  the 
community  may  require,  even  to  the 
extent,  if  it  so  happen,  of  doing  with 
the  whole,  what  is  done  with  a  part 
whenever  a  bill  is  P^^ed  for  a  railroad 
or  a  new  street.  The  community  has 
too  much  at  stake  in  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  and  in  the  condi- 
tions annexed  to  the  occupancy  of  it, 
to  leave  these  things  to  the  discretioa 
of  a  class  at  pessons  oaUed  landlords, 
when    they  havw    shown  ihamtelvee 


unfit  for  the  tnist  The  legislature, 
which  if  it  pleased  might  convert 
the  whole  body  of  landlords  into  fund- 
holders  or  pensioners,  might,  dfortiori^ 
commute  the  average  receipts  of  Irish 
landowners  into  a  fixed  rent  charge 
and  raise  the  tenants  into  proprietors; 
supposing  always  that  the  full  market 
value  of  the  land  was  tendered  to  the 
landlords,  in  case  they  preferred  that 
to  accepting  the  conditions  proposed. 

There  will  be  another  place  for  dis- 
cussing the  various  modes  of  landed 
property  and  tenure,  and  the  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  each ;  in 
this  chapter  our  concern  is  with  the 
right  itself)  the  grounds  which  justify 
it,  and  (as  a  corollary  from  these)  the 
conditions  by  which  it  should  be  limited. 
To  me  it  seems  almost  an  axiom  that 
property  in  land  should  be  interpreted 
strictly,  and  that  the  balance  in  tvU 
cases  ot  doubt  should  incline  s^ainst 
the  proprietor.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  with  property  in  moveables,  and 
in  all  things  the  product  of  labour: 
over  these,  the  owner's  power  both  of 
use  and  of  exclusion  should  be  abso- 
lute, except  where  positive  evil  to 
others  would  result  from  it ;  but  in  the 
case  of  land,  no  exclusive  right  should 
be  permitted  in  any  individual,  which 
eannot  be  shown  to  be  productive  of 
positive  ^ood.  To  be  allowed  any  ex- 
clusive nght  at  all,  over  a  portion  of 
the  common  inheritance,  while  there 
are  others  who  have  no  portion,  is 
already  a  privilege.  No  quantity  of 
moveable  ^oods  which  a  person  can 
acquire  by  his  labour,  prevents  others 
from  acquiring  the  like  by  the  same 
means;  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  whoever  owns  land,  keeps 
others  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  privilege,  or  monopoly,  is  only 
defensible  as  a  necessary  evil ;  it  be- 
comes an  injustice  when  carried  to  any 
point  to  which  the  compensating  gooa 
does  not  follow  it. 

For  instance,  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  land  for  purposes  of  cultivation 
does  not  imply  an  exclusive  right  to  it 
for  purposes  of  access;  and  no  such 
right  ought  to  be  recognized,  except 
to  the  extent  necessaxy  to  protect  ^ht 
produce    against    damiage,    and   th* 
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owner^s  priyacy  against  inyasion.  The 
pretension  of  two  Dukes  to  shut  up 
a  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  exclude 
the  rest  of  mankind  from  many  square 
miles  of  monntain  scenery  to  prevent 
disturbance  to  wild  animals,  is  an 
abuse  ;  it  exceeds  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  the  right  of  landed  property.  When 
land  is  not  intended  to  be  cultivated, 
no  good  reason  can  in  general  be  given 
for  its  being  private  property  at  all; 
and  if  any  one  is  permitted  to  call  it 
his,  he  ought  to  know  that  he  holds  it 
by  sufferance  of  the  community,  and 
on  an  implied  condition  that  his  owner- 
ship, since  it  cannot  possibly  do  them 
any  good,  at  least  shall  not  deprive 
them  of  any,  which  they  could  nave 
derived  from  the  land  if  it  had  been 
unappropriated.  Even  in  the  case  of 
cultivated  land,  a  man  whom,  though 
only  one  among  millions,  the  law  permits 
to  hold  thousands  of  acres  as  his  single 
share,  is  not  entitled  to  think  that  all 
this  is  given  to  him  to  use  and  abuse, 
and  deal  with  as  if  it  concerned  nobody 
but  himself.  The  rents  or  profits  which 
he  can  obtain  from  it  are  at  his  sole 
disposal ;  hut  with  regard  to  the  land, 
in  everything  which  he  does  with  it, 
and  in  everything  which  he  abstains 
from  doing,  he  is  morally  bound,  and 
should  whenever  the  case  admits  be 
legallv  compelled,  to  make  his  interest 
and  pleasure  consistent  with  the  public 
good.  The  species  at  large  still  re- 
tains, of  its  original  claim  to  the  soil 
of  the  planet  which  it  inhahits,  as  much 
as  is  compatible  with  the  purposes  for 
which  it  has  parted  with  the  remainder. 

§  7.  Besides  property  in  the  pro- 
duce of  labour,  and  property  in  land, 
there  are  other  things  which  are  or 
have  been  subjects  of  property,  in 
which  no  proprietary  rights  ought  to 
exist  at  all.  But  as  the  civilized  world 
iias  in  general  made  up  its  mind  on 
most  of  these,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
dwelling  on  them  in  this  place.  At 
the  head  of  them,  is  property  in  human 
beings.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
observe,  that  this  institution  can  have 
no  place  in  any  society^  even  pretending 
to  be  founded  on  justice,  or  on  fellow- 
ohif  betwof^n  human  creatures.    But. 


iniquitous  as  it  is,  vet  when  the  state 
has  expressly  legalized  it,  and  human 
beings,  for  generations,  have  heen 
bought,  sold,  and  inherited  under 
sanction  of  law,  it  is  another  wrong,  in 
abolishing  the  property,  not  to  make 
ftdl  compensation.  This  wron^  was 
avoided  by  the  great  measure  of  justice 
in  1833,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  acts, 
as  well  as  the  most  practically  benefi- 
cent, ever  done  collectively  by  a  nation. 
Other  examples  of  property  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  created,  are 
properties  in  public  trusts;  such  as 
judicial  ofi&ces  under  the  old  French 
regime,  and  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
which,  in  countries  not  wholly  emerged 
from  feudality,  pass  with  the  land. 
Our  own  countiy  affords,  as  cases  in 
point,  that  of  a  commission  in  the 
army,  and  of  an  advowson,  or  right  of 
nomination  to  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice. A  property  is  also  sometimes 
created  in  a  right  of  taxing  the  public ; 
in  a  monopoly,  for  instance,  or  other 
exclusive  privilege.  These  abuses  pre- 
vail most  in  semibarbarous  countries ; 
but  are  not  without  example  in  the 
most  civilized.  In  France  there  are 
several  important  trades  and  profes- 
sions, including  notaries,  attorneys, 
brokers,  appraisers,  printers,  and  (until 
lately)  bakers  and  butchers,  of  which 
the  numbers  are  limited  by  law.  The 
brevet  or  privilege  of  one  of  the  per- 
mitted number  consequently  brings  a 
high  price  in  the  market.  When  this 
is  the  case,  compensation  probably 
could  not  with  justice^  be  remsed,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  privilege.  There 
are  other  cases  in  which  this  would  be 
more  doubtful.  The  question  would 
turn  upon  what,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, was  sufficient  to  constitute 
prescription;  and  whether  the  legal 
recognition  which  the  abuse  had  ob- 
tained, was  sufficient  to  constitute  it 
an  institution,  or  amounted  only  to  an 
occasional  licence.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  claim  compensation  for  losses  caused 
by  changes  in  a  tariff  a  thing  confes- 
sedly variable  from  year  to  year ;  or  for 
monopolies  like  those  granted  to  indivi 
duals  oy  the  Tudors,  favours  of  a  despo- 
tic authority,  which  the  power  that  gave 
was  competent  at  any  timf»  V>  recaL 
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So  much  on  the  institation  of  pro- 
perty, a  subject  of  which,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  political  economj,  it  was 
indispensable  to  treat,  but  on  which 
we  could  not  usefully  confine  ourselyes 
to  economical    oonaiderations.      We 


have  now  to  inquire  on  what  principles 
and  with  what  results  the  distribution 
oT  the  produce  of  land  and  labour  is 
"effectedj^  under  the  relations  which 
this  institution  creates  among  the 
different  members  of  the  oommuutj. 
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OF  THE   CLASSES  AMONG  WHOM  THE   PRODUCE   IB  D18TRIBT7TED. 


I  1.  Private  property  being  as- 
sumed as  a  fact,  we  have  next  to  enu- 
merate the  different  classes  of  persons 
to  whom  it  ^ves  rise ;  whose  concur- 
rence, or  at  least  whose  permission,  is 
necessary  to  production,  and  who  are 
therefore  able  to  stipulate  for  a  share 
of  the  produce.  We  have  to  inquire, 
accordmg  to  what  laws  the  produce 
distributes  itself  among  these  danses, 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  inte- 
rests of  those  concerned :  after  which, 
a  further  question  will  be,  what  effects 
are  or  might  be  produced  by  laws,  in- 
stitutions, and  measures  of  government, 
in  superseding  or  modifying  that  spon- 
taneous distribution. 

The  three  requisites  of  production, 
as  has  been  so  oflen  repeated,  are 
labour,  capital,  and  land :  understand- 
ing by  capital,  the  means  and  ap- 
phances  which  are  the  accumulated 
results  of  previous  labour,  and  by  land, 
the  materials  and  instruments  supplied 
by  nature,  whether  contained  m  the 
interior  of  the  earth  or  constituting  its 
surface.  Since  each  of  these  elements 
of  production  may  be  separately  appro- 
pnated,  the  industrial  conmiunity  mar 
be  considered  as  divided  into  land- 
owners, capitalists,  and  productive 
labourers.  "Tiacli  of  these  classes,  as 
such,~obtains  a  share  of  the  produce  : 
no  other  person  or  class  obtains  any- 
thing, except  by  concession  from  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  community  is, 
in  fact,^  supported  at  their  expense, 
giving  if  any  equivalent,  one  consist- 
mg  of^  unproductive  services.  These 
ihriie  classes,  therefore,  are  considered 
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in  political  economy  as  making  up  the 
whole  community. 

§  2.  But  although  these  three 
sometimes  exist  as  separate  classes, 
dividing  the  produce  among  them,  they 
do  not  necessarily  or  always  so  exist. 
The  fact  is  so  much  otherwise,  that 
there  are  only  one  or  two  communities 
in  which  the  complete  separation  of 
these  classes  is  the  general  rule.  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  with  parts  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  are  almost  the  only 
countries  in  the  world  where  the  land, 
capital,  and  labour  employed  in  agri- 
culture, are  generally  tne  property  of 
separate  owners.  Tne  ordinary  case 
is,  that  the  same  person  owns  either 
two  of  these  requisites,  or  all  three. 

The  case  in  which  the  same  person 
owns  all  three,  embraces  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  existing  society,  in  respect 
to  the  independence  and  dignity  of  the 
labouring  class.  First,  when  the 
labourer  himself  is  the  proprietor. 
This  is  the  commonest  case  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  American 
Onion;  one  of  the  commonest  in 
France,  Switzerland,  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kin^oms,  and  parts  of  Ger- 
many;* ana  a  common  case  in  parts 

•  **Th«  Norwegian  tetom"  (nay  th« 
Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  Enquiry,  to 
whom  information  was  ftimished  fkt>m  nearly 
every  oonntry  in  Eiarape  and  America  by 
the  ambassadors  and  consuls  there)  **  states 
that  at  the  last  census  in  1826,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1,051,318  persons,  there  were  59,464 
freeholders.  As  by  59,464  freeholders  must 
be  meant  60,464  heads  of  families,  or  about 
300,000  Individuals;  the  freenolders  most 
form  m<Hre  than  one-foorth  of  the  whole  pomu 
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of  Italpr  and  in  Belgimn.  In  all  these 
C(mntnes  there  are,  no  douht,  large 
landed  properties,  and  a  still  greater 
nmnber  which,  ^without  being  largp, 
i^equii^  the  occasional  or  constant  aia 
of  hired  labonrers.  Much,  however, 
of  the  land  is  owned  in  portions  too 
small  to  require  any  other  lahonr  than 
that  of  the  peasant  and  his  family,  or 
fully  to  occupy  eyen  that.  The  capital 
employed  is  not  always  that  of  the 
peasant  proprietor,  many  of  these  small 
properties  being  mortgaged  to  obtain 
the  means  of  cultivating;  but  the 
capital  is  invested  at  the  peasant's 
risk,  and  though  he  pays  interest  for 
it,  it  gives  to  no  one  any  right  of  inter- 
ference, except  perhaps  eventually  to 
tAke  possession  of  the  land,  if  the  in- 
terest ceases  to  he  paid. 

The  other  case  in  which  the  land, 
labour,  and  capital,  belong  to  the  same 
person,  is  the  case  of  slave  countries, 
in  which  the  labourers  themselves  are 
owned  by  the  landowner.  Our  West 
India  colonies  before  emancipation,  and 
tfai9  sugar  colonies  of  the  nations  by 
whom  a  similar  act  of  justice  is  still 
unperformed,  are  examples  of  large 
establishments  for  agncultnnJ  and 
fnanufacturing  labour  (the  production 
of  sugar  and  rum  is  a  combmation  of 
both)  in  which  the  land,  the  factories 

lation.  Mr.  liacgregor  states  that  in  Den- 
mark (by  which  Zeuand  and  the  adjoining 
Istands  are  probably  meant)  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  92«,I10,  the  Bomber  of  landed  pro- 
prietors and  flarmers  is  416,110,  or  nearly 
one-half.  In  Sleswick-HolsteiiL  out  of  a 
popu'ation  of  604,085,  it  is  196,017,  or  about 
one-third.  The  proportion  of  proprietors 
Mid  farmers  to  the  whole  population  is  not 
given  in  Sweden ;  but  the  Stockholm  return 
estimates  the  average  quantity  of  land  an- 
nexed to  a  labourer's  habitation  at  from  one 
to  ftn  acres ;  and  though  1^  Gottenburg 
return  gives  a  lower  esOinate,  it  adds,  that 
the  peasants  possess  much  of  the  land.  In 
^urtemburg  we  are  told  that  more  than 
two4hfrds  of  the  labouring  population  are 
the  proprietors  of  their  own  habitations, 
'tCtiA  that  almost  all  own  at  least  a  garden  of 
from  thit»;quarters  of  an  acre  to  an  acre 
<and  a  half.'**  In  some  of  these  statements, 
proprietors  and  farmers  are  not  discrimi- 
nated ;  but  **  all  the  returns  oononr  In  stating 
the  number  of  day-labonren  to  be  very 
'  Small.**— {Trtfaoe  to  Foreign  Oommuadeaiunut 
p,  xxxviii.)  As  the  general  §i<Uut  of  the  la- 
TKmring  people,  the  condition  of  a  work- 
inan  fbr  hire  la  almost  peculiar  to  Great 
Britain. 


(if  they  mav  be  so  called),  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  degraded  labourers, 
are  all  the  property  of  a  capitah'st.  In 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  its  extreme 
opposite,  the  case  of  the  i>ea8ant  pro- 
pnetor,  there  is  no  division  of  the 
produce. 

§  8.  When  the  three  requisites  are 
not  all  owned  by  the  same  person,  it 
often  happens  that  two  of  them  are  so. 
Sometimes  the  same  person  owns  the 
capital  and  the  land,  but  not  the  labour. 
The  landlord  makes  his  engagement 
directlv  with  the  labourer,  and  suppliea 
the  wnole  or  part  of  the  stock  neces- 
sary for  cultivation.  This  system  is 
the  usual  one  in  those  parts  of  Conti- 
nental Eorope,  in  which  the  labourers 
arc  neither  serfs  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
proprietors  on  the  other.  It  was  very 
common  in  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  is  still  much  practised  in 
some  parts  of  that  count^,  when  the 
land  IB  not  the  j^roperty  of  the  culti- 
vator. It  prevails  generally  in  the 
level  districts  of  Italy,  except  those 
principally  pastoral,  such  as  the  Ma- 
remma  of  Tuscany  and  the  Carapagna 
of  Rome.  On  this  system  the  division 
of  the  produce  is  between  two  classes, 
the  landowner  and  the  laboui-er. 

In  other  cases  again  the  labourer 
does  not  own  the  land,  but  owns  the 
little  stock  employed  on  it,  the  land- 
lord not  being  in  the  habit  of  supplying; 
any.  This  system  generallj^  prevails 
in  Ireland.  It  is  nearly  universal  in 
India,  and  in  most  countries  of  the 
Enst ;  whether  the  government  retains, 
as  it  generally  does,  the  ownership  of 
the  soil,  or  allows  portions  to  become, 
either  absolutely  or  in  a  qualified  sense, 
the  property  of  individuals.  In  India, 
however,  things  are  so  far  better  than 
in  Ireland,  that  the  owner  of  land  is 
in  the  habit  of  making  advances  to 
the  cultivators,  if  they  cannot  cultivate 
without  them.  For  these  advances 
the  native  landed  proprietor  usually 
demands  high  interest ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal landowner,  the  government, 
makes  them  gratuitously,  recovering 
the  advance  after  the  harvest,  together 
with  the  rent.  The  produce  is  here 
divided,  as  before  between  the  same 
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two  claMes,  tiM  landowner  and  the 
labourer. 

Theee  are  tbe  principal  Tariations 
In  the  classification  of  those  amone 
whom  the  produce  of  agricnltnral 
labour  is  distributed.  In  the  case  of 
manii&ctarine  industry  there  never 
are  ntiore  than  two  classes,  the 
labourers  and  the  capitalists.  The 
original  artisans  in  all  countries  were 
eiuer  slaves,  or  the  women  of  the 
fiimilj.  In  the  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments of  the  ancients,  whether 
on  a  large  or  on  a  small  scale,  the 
labourers  were  usually  the  property  of 
the  capitalist.  In  general,  if  any 
manual  labour  was  thought  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  it  was 
only  agricultural  labour.  The  converse 
system,  in  which  the  capital  was  owned 
by  the  labourer,  was  coeval  with  free 
labour,  and  under  it  the  first  great  ad- 
vances of  manufacturing  industry  were 
achieved.  The  artisan  owned  the 
loom  or  the  few  tools  he  used,  and 


worked  on  his  own  account;  or  at  least 
ended  by  doing  so,  though  he  usually 
worked  for  another,  first  as  apprentice 
and  next  as  journeyman,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  before  he  could  be 
admitted  a  master.  But  the  $taiu$ 
of  a  pennanent  journeyman,  all  his 
life  a  hired  labourer  and  nothing  more, 
had  no  ^laoe  in  the  crafts  and  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  counti^  vil- 
lages, where  a  carpenter  or  a  black- 
smith cannot  live  and  support  hired 
labourers  on  the  retmns  of  his  business, 
he  is  even  now  his  own  workman ;  and 
shopkeepers  in  similar  circumstances 
are  their  own  shopmen,  or  shopwomen. 
But  wherever  the  extent  of  the  market 
admits  of  it,  the  distinction  is  now 
fullv  established  between  the  class  of 
capitalists,  or  employers  of  labour,  and 
the  class  of  labourers ;  the  capitalists, 
in  general,  contributing  no  other  labour 
than  that  of  direction  and  superio* 
tendenoe. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


OF  OOHPETITIOK   AND  CUSTOM. 


§  1.  Under  the  rule  of  individual 
property,  the  division  of  the  produce 
IB  the  result  of  two  determining  agen- 
cies :  Competition,  and  Custom.  It  is 
imporfant  to  ascertain  tbe  amount  of 
famuence  which  belongs  to  each  of  these 
causes,  and  in  what  maimer  the  opera- 
tion of  one  is  modified  by  the  other. 

Political  economists  generally,  and 
En^ish  political  economists  above 
others,  have  been  accustomed  to  lay 
almost  exclusive  stress  upon  the  first 
of  these  agencies;  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  of  competition,  and  to  take  into 
UtUe  account  the  other  and  conflicting 
principle.  Thej  are  apt  to  express 
themselves  as  if  they  thought  that 
competition  actually  <£)es,  in  all  cases, 
whatever  it  can  be^  shown  to  be  the 
tendency  of  competition  to  do.  This 
is  partfy  intelligible,  if  we  consider 
that  only  through  the  principle  of  ocxn^ 


petition  has  political  economy  any 
pretension  to  tbe  character  of  a  science, 
bo  far  as  rents,  profits,  wages,  prices, 
are  determined  by  competition,  laws 
may  be  assigned  for  them.  Assume 
competition  to  be  their  exclusive  regu- 
lator, and  jprinciples  of  broad  generahty 
and  scientific  precision  may  be  laid 
down,  according  to  which  they  will  be 
regulated.  The  political  economist 
justly  deems  this  his  proper  business : 
and,  as  an  abstract  or  hypothetical  sci- 
ence, political  economy  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  do,  and  indeed  cannot  do, 
anything  more.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  misconception  of  the  aotual  course 
of  human  affairs,  to  suppose  that  com- 
petition exercises  in  fact  this  unlimited 
sway.  I  am  not  speaking  of  monopo- 
Hes,  either  natural  or  artificial,  or  ol 
any  interferences  of  authority  with  the 
liberty    of  yoroduction    or    exchange 
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SvLoh  disturbing  canses  have  always 
been  allowed  for  by  political  economists. 
I  speak  of  cases  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing to  restrain  competition :  no  hin- 
drance to  it  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  or  in  artificial  obstacles;  yet  in 
which  the  result  is  not  determined  by 
competition,  but  by  custom  or  usage  ; 
competition  either  not  taking  place  at 
all,  or  producing  its  effect  in  quite  a 
different  manner  from  that  which  is 
ordinarily  assumed  to  be  natural  to  it. 

§  2.  Competition,  in  fact,  has  only 
become  in  any  considerable  degree  the 
goyeming  principle  of  contracts,  at  a 
comparatively  modem  period.  The 
farther  we  look  back  into  history,  the 
more  we  see  all  transactions  and  en- 
gagements under  the  influence  of  fixed 
customs.  The  reason  is  evident.  Cus- 
tom is  the  most  powerful  protector  of 
Ihe  weak  against  the  strong ;  their  sole 
protector  where  there  are  no  laws  or 
government  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
Custom  is  a  barrier  which,  even  in  the 
most  oppressed  condition  of  mankind, 
tyranny  is  forced  in  some  degree  to 
respect.  To  the  industrious  population 
in  a  turbulent  military  community, 
freedom  of  comj>etition  is  a  vain  phrase ; 
they  are  never  in  a  condition  to  make 
terms  for  themselves  by  it:  there  is 
always  a  master  who  throws  his  sword 
into  the  scale,  and  the  terms  are  such 
as  he  imposes.  But  though  the  law 
of  the  strongest  decides,  it  is  not  the 
interest  nor  in  general  the  practice  of 
the  strongest  to  strain  that  law  to  the 
utmost,  and  every  relaxation  of  it  has 
a  tendency  to  become  a  custom,  and 
every  custom  to  become  a  right.  Bights 
thus  originating,  and  not  competition 
in  any  shape,  determine,  in  a  rude  state 
of  society,  the  share  of  the  produce  en- 
joyed by  those  who  produce  it.  The 
relations,  more  especially,  between  the 
landowner  and  the  cultivator,  and  the 
payments  made  by  the  latter  to  the 
former,  are,  in  all  states  of  society  but 
the  most  modem,  determined  by  the 
usage  of  the  country.  Never  until  late 
times  have  the  conaitions  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  land  been  ^as  a  general  mle) 
an  affair  of  competition.  The  occupier 
for  the  time  has  very  commonly  been 


considered  to  have  a  right  to  retain 
his  holding,  while  he  fmfils  the  cus- 
tomary requirements;  and  has  thus 
become,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  co-pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  Even  where  the 
nolder  has  not  acquired  this  fixity  of 
tenure,  the  terms  of  occupation  ka-ve 
often  been  fixed  and  invariable. 

In  India,  for  example,  and  other 
Asiatic  communities  similarly  consti- 
tuted, the  ryots,  or  peasant-farmers, 
are  not  regarded  ai  tenants  at  will, 
nor  even  as  tenants  by  virtue  of  a  lease- 
In  most  villages  there  are  indeed  some 
ryots  on  this  precarious  footing,  con- 
sisting of  those,  or  the  descendants  of 
those,  who  have  settled  in  the  place  at 
a  known  and  comparatively  recent 
period:  but  all  who  are  looked  upon 
as  descendants  or  representatives  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  and  even 
many  mere  tenants  of  ancient  date, 
are  thought  entitled  to  retain  their 
land,  as  long  as  they  pay  the  customary 
rents.  What  these  customary  rents 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  has  indeed,  in  most 
cases,  become  a  matter  of  obscurity ; 
usurpation,  tyranny,  and  foreign  con- 
quest having  to  a  great  degree  obli- 
terated the  evidences  of  them.  But 
when  an  old  and  purely  Hindoo  prin- 
cipality falls  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Britisn  Government,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  its  officers,  and  when  the 
details  of  the  revenue  system  come  to 
be  inquired  into,  it  is  usually  found 
that  though  the  demands  of  the  great 
landholder,  the  State,  have  been  swelled 
by  fiscal  rapacity  until  till  limit  is 
practically  lost  sight  of,  it  has  yet  been 
thought  necessary  to  have  a  distinct 
name  and  a  separate  pretext  for  each 
increase  of  exaction;  so  that  the  de- 
mand has  sometimes  come  to  consist 
of  thirty  or  forty  different  items,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  nominal  rent.  This  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  increasing  the  pay- 
ments assuredly  would  not  have  been 
resorted  to,  if  there  had  been  an  ac- 
knowledged right  in  the  landlord  to 
increase  the  rent.  Its  adoption  is  a 
proof  that  there  was  once  an  effective 
limitation,  a  real  customary  rent;  and 
that  the  understood  right  of  the  ryot 
to  the  land,  so  long  as  he  paid  rent 
according  to  custom,  wa8  at  some  timt 
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or  otber  more  than  nominal.*  The 
British  Goyeniment  of  India  always 
simplifies  the  tenure  bj  consolidating 
the  Tarions  assessments  into  one,  thus 
making  the  rent  nominally  as  well  as 
really  an  arbitrary  thing,  or  at  least  a 
matter  of  specific  agreement:  but  it 
scrupulously  respects  the  right  of  the 
ryot  to  the  land,  though  until  the  re- 
forms of  the  present  generation  (reforms 
even  now  only  partially  carried  into 
effect)  it  seldom  left  him  much  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence. 

In  modem  Europe  the  cultivaton 
have  gradually  emerged  from  a  state 
of  personal  slavery.  The  barbarian 
conqnerors  of  the  Western  empire 
found  that  the  easiest  mode  of  ma- 
naging their  conquests  would  be  to 
leave  the  occupation  of  the  land  in  the 
hands  in  whicn  they  found  it,  and  to 
save  themselves  a  labour  so  uncongenial 
as  the  saperintendence  of  troops  of 
slaves,  by  allowing  the  slaves  to  retain  in 
a  certain  degree  the  control  of  their  own 
actions,  under  an  obligation  to  furnish 
the  lord  with  provisions  and  labour. 
A  common  expedient  was  to  assign  to 
the  serf,  for  his  exclusive  use,  as  much 
land  as  was  thought  sufficient  for  his 
support,  and  to  make  him  work  on  the 
other  lands  of  his  lord  whenever  re- 
quired. By  degrees  these  indefinite 
obligations  were  transformed  into  a 
definite  one,  of  supplying  a  fixed  (j^uan- 
tity  of  provisions  or  a  fixed  quantity  of 
labonr :  and  as  the  lords,  in  time,  be- 
came inclined  to  employ  their  income 
in  the  purchase  of  luxuries  rather  than 
in  the  maintenance  of  retainers,  the 
payments  in  kind  were  commuted  for 
payments  in  money.  Each  concession, 
at  first  voluntary  and  revocable  at 
pleasure,  gradually  acquired  the  force 
of  custom,  and  was  at  last  recognised 
and  enforced  by  the  tribunals.  Jn  this 
manner  the  serfs  progressively  rose 
into  a  free  tenantry,  who  held  their 
land  in  perpetuity  on  fixed  conditions. 
The  conditions  were  sometimes  very 
onerous,  and  the  people  very  miserable. 

*  Th«  ancient  law  books  of  the  Hindoos 
mention  in  aoms  eases  one-sixth,  in  others 
«ne-l!cNkrfh  of  the  prodnce,  as  a  proper  rent ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  tliat  the  rules  laid 
down  in  those  books  were.  «t  any  period  of 
Mfltoiy,  really  acted  upon. 


But  their  obligations  were  determined 
by  the  usage  or  law  of  the  country,  and 
not  by  competition. 

Where  tne  cultivators  had  never 
been,  strictly  speaking,  in  personal 
bondage,  or  after  they  had  ceased  to 
be  so,  the  exigencies  of  a  poor  and  little 
advanced  society  gave  rise  to  another 
arrangement,  which  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  even  highly  improved  parts, 
has  been  found  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous to  be  continued  to  the  present 
day.  I  speak  of  the  metayer  system. 
Under  this,  the  land  is  divided,  in  small 
farms,  among  single  families,  the  land- 
lord generally  supplying  the  stock 
which  the  agricultural  system  of  the 
countiy  is  considered  to  reouire,  and 
receiving,  in  lieu  of  rent  ana  profit,  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce.  This 
proportion,  which  is  generally  paid  in 
kind,  is  usually  (as  is  implied  in  the 
words  mStayer.  mezeaiuolo,  and  me- 
dietariuSf)  one-half.  There  are  places, 
however,  such  as  the  rich  volcanic  soil 
of  the  province  of  Naples,  where  the 
landlord  takes  two-thirds,  and  yet  the 
cultivator  by  means  ot  an  excellent 
agriculture  contrives  to  live.  But 
whether  the  proportion  is  two-thirds  or 
one-half,  it  is  a  fixed  proportion ;  not 
variable  from  farm  to  farm,  or  from 
tenant  to  tenant.  The  custom  of  the 
country  is  the  universal  rule ;  nobody 
thinks  of  raising  or  lowering  rents,  or 
of  letting  land  on  other  than  the  cus- 
tomary conditions.  Competition,  as  a 
regulator  of  rent,  has  no  existence. 

§  8.  Prices,  whenever  there  was 
no  monopoly,  came  earlier  under  the 
influence  of  competition,  and  are  much 
more  universally  subject  to  it,  than 
rents:  but  that  influence  is  by  no 
mpins,  even  in  the  present  activity  of 
mercantile  competition,  so  absolute  as 
is  sometimes  assumed.  There  is  no 
proposition  which  meets  us  in  the  field 
of  political  economy  oftener  than  this 
— that  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in 
the  same  market.  Such  undoubtedly 
is  the  natural  effect  of  unimpeded  com- 
petitien ;  yet  every  one  Imows  that 
there  are,  almost  always,  two  prices  in 
the  same  market.  Not  only  are  there 
in  eyevy  large  town,  and  in   almost 
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every  trade,  cheap  shops  and  dear 
shops,  hut  the  same  shop  often  sells 
the  same  article  at  different  prices  to 
different  customers :  and,  ai  a  general 
rule,  each  retailer  adapts  his  scale  of 
prices  to  the  olass  of  customers  whom 
ne  expects.  The  wholesale  trade,  in 
the  great  articles  of  commerce,  is  really 
under  the  dominion  of  competition. 
There,  the  huyers  as  well  as  sellers 
are  traders  or  manufacturers,  and  their 
purchases  are  not  influenced  hy  indo- 
lence or  vulgar  finery,  nor  depend  on 
the  smaller  motives  of  personal  con- 
venience, hut  are  husiness  transactions. 
In  the  wholesale  markets  therefore  it 
is  true  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
there  are  not  two  prices  at  one  time 
for  the  same  thing :  there  is  at  each 
time  and  place  a  market  price,  which 
can  he  (]^uoted  in  a  price-current.  But 
retail  pnce,  the  price  paid  hy  the  actual 
consumer,  seems  to  feel  very  slowly  and 
imperfectly  the  effect  of  competition ; 
and  when  competition  does  exist,  it 
often,  instead  of  lowering  prices,  merely 
divides  the  gains  of  the  high  price 
among  a  greater  numher  of  dealers. 
Hence  it  is  that,  of  the  price  paid  hy 
the  consumer,  so  large  a  proportion  is 
ahsorhed  hy  the  gains  of  retailers ;  and 
an^r  one  who  inauires  into  the  amount 
^hich  reaches  tne  hands  of  those  who 
made  the  things  he  huys,  will  often  be 
astonished  at  its  smiJlness.  When 
indeed  the  market,  being  that  of  a 
great  citv,  holds  out  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  large  capitalists  to  engage  in 
retail  operations,  it  is  generally  found 
a  better  speculation  to  attract  a  large 
businew  hy  underselling  others,  than 
merely  to  divide  the  field  of  employ- 
ment with  them.  This  influence  of 
competition  is  making  itself  felt  more 
and  more  through  the  principid 
branches  of  retail  trade  in  the  large 
towns ;  and  the  rapidity  and  cheapness 
of  transport,  by  manng  consumers 
less  dependent  on  the  dealers  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  are  tending 
to  assimilate  more  and  more  the  whole 
countr  V  to  a  large  town ;  but  hitherto 
it  is  only  in  the  great  centres  of  businesB 
that  retail  transactions  have  been 
chiefly,  or  even  much,  determined  by 
competition.    £ls«wh«re  it  rather  actsb 
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when  it  acts  at  all,  as  an  occasionflei 
disturbing  influence;  tJuLJiahitnaLje- 
gulator  is  custom,  modified  faxBL  time 
to  time  by  notions  existing  in  the 
minds  of  purchasers  and  seUerf^^f 
some  kind  of  eauity.  or  justice. 

In  many  trades  the  terms  on  which 
business  is  done  are  a  matter  of  posi- 
tive arrangement  among  the  tnide, 
who  use  the  means  they  always  pos- 
sess of  makins  the  situation  of  any 
member  of  the  body  who  departs  from 
its  fixed  customs,  inconvenient  or  dis- 
agreeable. It  is  well  known  that  the 
bookselling  trade  was,  until  lately,  one 
of  these,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
active  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  trade, 
competition  did  not  produce  its  natural 
effect  in  breaking  down  the  trade  rules. 
All  professional  remuneration  is  rego- 
latea  by  custom.  The  fees  of  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  and  barristers,  the 
charges  of  attorneys,  are  nearly  inva- 
riable. Not  cerfainly^  for  want  of 
abundant  competition  in  those  profes- 
sions, but  because  the  competition  ope- 
rates by  diminishing  each  competitor's 
chance  of  fees,  not  by  lowering  the  fees 
themselves. 

Since  custom  stands  its  sronnd 
against  competition  to  so  considerable 
an  extent,  even  where,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  competitors  and  the  general 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  the  spirit 
of  competition  is  stroneest,  we  may  be 
sure  that  this  is  much  more  the  case 
where  people  are  content  with  smaller 
^ns,  ana  estimate  their  pecuniary 
interest  at  a  lower  rate  when  balanced 
against  their  ease  or  their  pleasure. 
I  believe  it  will  often  be  found,  in  Con- 
tinental Europe,  that  prices  and  charges, 
of  some  or  of  all  sorts,  are  much  higher 
in  some  places  than  in  others  not  far 
distant,  without  its  being  possible  to 
assign  any  other  cause  than  that  it  has 
always  Men  so:  the  customers  are 
used  to  it,  and  ac<^uiesce  in  it.  An 
enterprising  competitor,  with  sufficient 
capital,  might  force  down  the  charges, 
and  make  his  fortune  during  the  pro- 
cess ;  but  there  are  no  enterprising 
competitors;  those  who  have  capitiu 
prefer  to  leave  it  where  it  is,  or  to 
ioake  less  profit  by  it  in  a  more  qmol 
way. 
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Tbeee  obaerrations  mnft  be  received 
fts  a  general  correction,  to  be  applied 
whenever  relevant,  whether  expressly 
ffientioned  or  not,  to  the  condusiona 
contained  in  the  subsequent  portions 
•f  this  Treatise.  Our  reasonings  must, 
b  general,  proceed  as  if  the  known 
uid  natural  efiects  of  competition  were 
^ctnaliy  produced  by  it,  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  not  restrained  by  some 
positive  obstacle.  Where  competition, 
thoi:^h  free  to  exist,  does  not  exist,  or 
where  it  exists,  but  has  its  natural 
consequences  overruled  by  any  other 
agency,  the  conclusions  will  fful  more 
or  lees  of  being  applicable.    To  escape 


error,  we  ought^  in  applying  the  cou- 
clusions  of  pohtical  economy  to  the 
actual  affairs  of  life,  to  consider  not 
only  what  will  hapi>en  supposing  the 
maximum  of  competition,  out  how  far 
the  result  will  be  affected^  if  competl 
tion  falls  short  of  the  maximum. 

The  states  of  economical  relation 
which  stand  first  in  order,  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  ap{>reciated,  are  those  in 
which  competition  has  no  part,  the 
arbiter  of  transactions  being  either 
brute  force  or  established  usage.  These 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  four 
chapters. 
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f  1.  Among  the  forms  which  so- 
ciety assumes  under  the  influence  of 
the  institution  of  property,  there  are, 
as  I  have  alreaay  remarked,  two, 
otherwise  of  a  widely  dissimilajr  cha- 
racter, but  resembling  in  this,  that  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  the  labour,  and 
the  capital,  is  in  the  same  hands.  One 
of  these  cases  is  that  of  slavery,  the 
other  is  that  of  peasant  proprietors. 
In  the  one,  the  landowner  owns  the 
labour,  in  the  other  the  labourer  owns 
the  land.    We  begin  with  the  first. 

In  this  system  all  the  produce  be- 
longs to  the  landlord.  The  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  his  labourers  are 
part  of  his  expenses.  The  labourers 
possess  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  fit 
to  g^ve  Uiem,  and  until  he  thinks  fit  to 
take  it  back :  and  they  work  as  hard 
as  he  chooeee,  or  is  able,  to  compel 
them.  Their  wretchedness  is  only 
limited  by  his  humanity,  or  his  pecu- 
niaiy  interest  With  the  first  conside- 
ration, we  have  on  the  present  occa- 
sion nothing  to  do.  What  the  second 
in  so  detestable  a  constitution  of  so- 
ciety may  dictate,  depends  on  the 
fiiciuties  for  importing  fresh  slaves. 
If  fdl-grown  able-bodied  slaves  can  be 
«rocnred   in  sufficient  numbers,  and 


imported  at  a  moderate  expense,  self- 
interest  will  recommend  working  the 
slaves  to  death,  and  replacing  them 
by  importation,  in  preference  to  the 
slow  and  expansive  process  of  breeding 
them.  Nor  are  the  slave-owners  gene- 
rally backward  in  learning  this  lesson. 
It  is  notorious  that  such  was  the  prac- 
tice in  our  slave  colonies,  while  tiie 
slave  trade  was  legal;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  so  still  in  GubA. 

When,  as  amone  the  ancients,  the 
slave-market  could  only  be  supplied 
b^  captives  either  taken  in  war,  or 
bdnapped  from  thinly  scattered  tribes 
on  the  remote  confines  of  the  known 
world,  it  was  generally  more  profitable 
to  keep  up  the  number  by  oreeding, 
which  necessitates  a  far  better  treat- 
ment of  them;  and  for  this  reason, 
joined  with  several  others,  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  notwithstancUng  occa- 
sional enonnitieB,  was  probably  much 
less  bad  in  the  ancient  world  than  in 
the  colonies  of  modem  nations.  The 
Helots  are  usually  cited  as  the  type  of 
the  most  hideous  form  of  personal 
slavery,  but  with  how  little  truth,  aj^ 
pears  from  the  fact  that  they  were  re 
gularlv  armed  (though  not  with  the 
panoply  of  the  hoplite)  and  formed  an 
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integrai  part  of  the  military  strength 
of  the  State.  They  were  doubtless  an 
inferior  and  degraded  caste,  but  their 
slaveiy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
least  onerous  varieties  of  serfdom. 
Slavery  appears  in  far  more  frightful 
colours  among  the  Eomans,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  Roman  aristocracy 
was  gorging  itself  with  the  plunder  of 
a  newly  conquered  world.  The  Romans 
were  a  cruel  peojjle,  and  the  worthless 
nobles  sported  with  the  lives  of  their 
myriads  of  slaves  with  the  same  reck- 
less prodigalitv  with  which  they  squan- 
dered any  other  part  of  then*  ill-ao- 
quired  possessions.  Yet,  slavery  is 
divested  of  one  of  its  worst  features 
when  it  is  compatible  with  hope :  en- 
franchisement was  easy  and  common  : 
enfranchised  slaves  obtained  at  once 
the  fiill  rights  of  citizens,  and  instances 
were  frequent  of  their  acquiring  not 
only  riches,  but  latterly  even  honours. 
By  the  progress  of  milder  legislation 
under  the  Emperors,  much  of  the  pro- 
tection of  law  was  thrown  round  the 
slave,  he  became  capable  of  possessing 
property,  and  the  evil  altogether  as- 
sumed a  considerably  gentler  aspect. 
Until,  however,  slavery  assumes  the 
mitigated  form  of  villenage,  in  which 
not  onl^  the  slaves  have  property  and 
legal  nghts,  but  their  obugations  are 
moi-e  or  less  limited  by  usage,  and 
they  partly  labour  for  their  own  bene- 
fit ;  their  condition  is  seldom  such  as 
to  produce  a  rapid  growth  either  of 
population  or  of  production. 

§  2.  So  lon^  as  slave  countries  are 
underpeopled  in  proportion  to  their 
cultivable  land,  the  labour  of  the 
slaves,  under  any  tolerable  manage- 
ment, produces  much  more  than  is 
sufficient  for  their  support ;  especially 
as  the  great  amount  oi  superintendence 
which  their  labour  requires,  preventing 
the  dispersion  of  the  population,  en- 
sures some  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
bined labour.  Hence,  in  a  good  soil 
and  climate,  and  with  reasonable  care 
of  his  own  interests,  the  owner  of  many 
slaves  has  the  means  of  being  rich. 
The  influence,  however,  of  such  a  state 
of  society  on  production,  is  perfectly 
well  understood.    It  is  a  truism   to 


assert,  that  labour  extorted  by  fear  of 
punishment  is  inefficient  and  unpro- 
ductive. It  is  true  that  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, human  beings  can  be 
driven  by  the  lash  to  attempt,  and 
even  to  accomplish,  things  which  they 
would  not  have  undertaken  for  any 
payment  which  it  could  have  been 
worth  while  to  an  employer  to  ofter 
them.  And  it  is  likely  tnat  productive 
operations  which  require  much  com- 
bmation  of  labour,  tne  production  of 
sugar  for  example,  woiud  not  have 
taken  place  so  soon  in  the  American 
colonies,  if  slavery  had  not  existed  to 
keep  masses  of  labour  together.  There 
are  also  savage  tribes  so  averse  from 
regular  industry,  that  industrial  life  is 
scarcely  able  to  introduce  itself  amon^ 
them  until  they  are  either  conquered 
and  made  slaves  of,  or  become  con- 
querors and  make  others  so.  But 
after  allowing  the  full  value  of  these 
considerations,  it  remains  certain  that 
slavery  is  incompatible  with  any  high 
state  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  any  great 
efficiency  of  labour.  For  all  products 
which  require  much  skill,  slave  comi- 
tries  are  usuallv  dependent  on  fo- 
reigners. Hopeless  slavery  effectu- 
ally brutifies  the  intellect ;  and  intel- 
ligence in  the  slaves,  though  often 
encouraged  in  the  ancient  world  and 
in  the  East,  is  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society  a  source  of  so  much 
danger  and  an  object  of  so  much  dread 
to  the  masters,  that  in  some  of  the 
States  of  America  it  is  a  highly  penal 
offence  to  teach  a  slave  to  read.  All 
processes  carried  on  by  slave  labour 
are  conducted  in  the  rudest  and  most 
unimproved  manner.  And  even  the 
animal  strength  of  the  slave  is,  on  an 
average,  not  half  exerted.  The  unpro- 
ductiveness and  wastefrilness  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  in  the  Slave  States  is 
instructively  displayed  in  the  valuable 
writings  of  Mr.  Olmsted.  The  mildest 
form  of  slavery  is  certainly  the  condi- 
tion of  the  serf,  who  is  attached  to  the 
soil,  supports  himself  from  his  allo^ 
ment,  and  works  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  the  week  for  his  lord.  Yet 
there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the  ex- 
treme inefficiency  of  serf  labour.  The 
following  passage  is  from    Professor 
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Jones,*  whose  Essay  on  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Wealth  (or  rather  on  Rent),  is 
a  copious  repertory  of  valuable  facts 
on  the  landed  tenures  of  different 
countries. 

''The  Russians,  or  rather  those 
German  writers  who  have  observed 
the  manners  and  habits  of  Russia,  state 
some  strong  facts  on  this  point.  Two 
Middlesex  mowers,  they  say,  will  mow 
in  a  day  as  much  grass  as  six  Russian 
ser&y  and  in  spite  of  the  deamess  of  pro- 
visions in  England  and  their  cheapness 
in  Russia,  the  mowing  a  quantity  of 
kay  which  would  cost  an  English 
farmer  half  a  copeck,  will  cost  a  Rus- 
sion  proprietor  three  or  four  copecks.t 
The  Prussian  counsellor  of  state,  Jacob, 
is  considered  to  have  proved,  that  in 
Russia,  where  everything  is  cheap,  the 
labour  of  a  serf  is  doubly  as  expensive 
as  that  of  a  labourer  in  England.  M. 
Schmalz  gives  a  startling  account  of 
the  unproductiveness  of  serf  labour  in 
Prussia,  fix)m  his  own  knowledge  and 
observation.!  In  Austria,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  the  labour  of  a  serf 
is  equal  to  only  one-third  of  that  of  a 
free  nired  labourer.  This  calculation, 
made  in  an  able  work  on  agriculture 
(with  some  extracts  from  which  I  have 
been  fiivoured),  is  applied  to  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  deciding  on  the 
number  of  labourers  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate an  estate  of  a  given  magnitude. 
So  palpable,  indeed,  are  the  ill  effects 
of  labour  rents  on  the  industry  of  the 
agricultural  population,  that  in  Austria 
itself  where  proposals  of  changes  of 
any  kind  do  not  readily  make  their 
way,  schemes  and  plans  for  the  com- 
mutation of  labour  rents  are  as  popular 
as  in  the  more  stirring  German  pro- 
vinces of  the  NOTth."§ 

What  is  wanting  in  the  quality  of 
the  labour  itself,  is  not  made  up  by 
any  excellence  in  the  direction  and 

*  B$$aM  OH  fh0  JDidribuHon  qf  Wealth  and 
<m  th0  3owee$  qf  Taxation,  Bj  the  Bev. 
JEUcliard  Jones.    Page  £0. 

t  "  Schmalz.  SconomU  PoUtifiu,  French 
translation,  vol.  1.  p.  66." 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

$  The  Hungarian  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, during  its  brief  existence,  bestowed  on 
that  country  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  it 
could  receive,  and  one  which  the  tyranny 
that  succeeded  has  not  dared  to  take  away : 


superintendence.  As  the  same  writer* 
remarks,  the  landed  proprietors  ''are 
necessarily,  in  their  character  of  cul« 
tivators  of  their  own  domains,  the 
only  guides  and  directors  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  agricultural  population." 
since  there  can  be  no  mtermediate 
class  of  capitalist  farmers  where  the 
labourers  are  the  property  of  the  lord. 
Great  landowners  are  everywhere  an 
idle  class,  or  if  they  labour  at  all,  addict 
themselves  only  to  the  more  exciting 
kinds  of  exertion;  that  Iion*B  share 
which  superiors  always  reserve  for 
themselves.  "  It  would,"  as  Mr.  Jones 
observes,  "be  hopeless  and  irrational 
to  expect,  that  a  race  of  noble  pro- 
prietors, fenced  round  with  privileges 
and  dignity,  and  attracted  to  military 
and  political  pursuits  by  the  advan- 
tages and  habits  of  their  station,  should 
ever  become  attentive  cultivators  as  a 
body."  Even  in  England,  if  the  cul- 
tivation of  every  estate  depended  upon 
its  proprietor,  any  one  can  judge  wnat 
would  be  the  resolt.  There  would  be 
a  few  cases  of  great  science  and  energy, 
and  numerous  individual  instances  of 
moderate  success,  but  the  general  state 
of  agriculture  would  be  contemptible. 

§  3.  Whether  the  proprietors  them- 
selves would  lose  by  the  emancipation 
of  their  slaves,  is  a  different  question 
from  the  comparative  effectiveness  of 
free  and  slave  labour  to  the  community. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
this  question  as  an  abstract  thesis ;  as 
if  it  could  possibly  admit  of  any  uni- 
versal solution.  Whether  slavery  or 
free  labour  is  most  profitable  to  the 
employer,  depends  on  the  wages  of  the 
free  labourer.  These,  again,  depend 
on  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, compared  with  the  capital  and 
the  land.  Hired  labour  is  generally 
so  much  more  efficient  than  slave 
labour,  that  the  employer  can  pay  a 
considerably  greater  value  in  wages, 
than  the  maintenance  of  his  slaves 
cost  him  before,  and  yet  be  a  gainer 

it  freed  the  peasantry  ttom  what  remained 
of  the  bondage  of  serfdom,  the  labour  rents ; 
decreeing  compensation  to  the  landlords  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  not  at  that  of 
the  liberated  peasants. 

*  Jones,  pp.  53,  M. 
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foj  the  change :  but  he  cannot  do  this 
withont  limit.  The  decline  of  serfdom 
in  Europe,  and  its  extinction  in  the 
Western  nations,  were  doubtless  has- 
tened by  the  changes  which  the  growth 
tf  population  must  have  made  in  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  master.  As 
population  pressed  harder  upon  the 
land,  without  anj  improvement  in 
agriculture,  the  maintenance  of  the 
lerfs  necessarily  became  more  costly, 
ind  their  labour  less  valuable.  With 
the  rate  of  wages  such  as  it  is  in  Ire- 
land, or  in  England  Twhere,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  efficiency,  labour  is  quite  as 
cheap  as  in  Ireland),  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  slavery  could 
be  profitable.  If  the  Irish  peasantry 
were  slaves,  their  masters  would  be  as 
willing,  as  their  landlords  now  are,  to 
pay  large  sums  merely  to  get  rid  of 
them.  In  the  rich  and  underpeopled 
soil  of  the  West  India  islands,  there  is 
just  as  little  doubt  that  the  balance  of 
profits  between  free  and  slave  labour 
was  greatly  on  the  side  of  slavery,  and 
that  the  compensation  granted  to  the 
slaveowners  for  its  abolition  was  not 
more,  perhaps  even  less,  than  an  equi- 
valent for  their  loss. 

More  needs  not  be  said  here  on  a 
cause  so  completely  judged  and  decided 
as  that  of  slavery.  Its  demerits  are 
no  longer  a  question  requiring'  ar^- 
ment;  though  the  temper  of  mmd 
manifested  bv  the  larger  part  of  the 
influential  classes  in  Great  Britain 
respecting  the  struggle  now^  taking 
place  in  America,  shows  how  grievously 
the  feelings  of  the  present  generation 
of  Englishmen,  on  this  subject,  have 
fallen  behind  the  positive  acts  of  the 
generation  which  preceded  them.  ITiat 
\})e  SOU!  of  the  deliverers  of  the  West 


Indian  Negroes  should  see  with  ooib- 
placency,  and  encoorage  by  their  syin- 
pathies,  the  foundation  of  a  great  and 
poweiful  military  commonwealth^ 
pledged  by  its  prmciples  and  driven 
by  its  strongest  interests  to  be  the 
armed  propagator  of  slavery  through 
every  region  of  the  earth  into  which  its 
power  can  penetrate,  discloses  a  men- 
tal state  in  the  leading  portion  of  oar 
higher  and  middle  classes,  which  it  ia 
melancholy  to  see,  and  will  be  a  lasting^ 
blot  in  English  histoiy.  Fortunately 
they  have  stopped  short  of  actnallj 
aiding,  otherwise  than  by  words,  the 
nefarious  enterprise  to  which  they  have 
not  been  ashamed  of  wishing  success ; 
and  it  is  now  probable  that  at  the  ex- 

gBnse  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Free 
tates,  but  to  their  immeasurable  ele- 
vation in  mental  and  moral  worth,  the 
curse  of  slavery  will  be  cast  out  from 
the  great  American  republic,  to  find  its 
last  temporary  refuge  in  Brazil  and 
Cuba.  No  European  country,  except 
Spain  alone,  any  longer  participates  in 
the  enormity.  Even  serfage  has  now 
ceased  to  have  a  legal  existence  in 
Europe:  Denmark  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  Continental  nation  which 
imitated  England  in  liberating  its  co- 
lonial slaves;  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
the  heroic  and  calumniated  Provisional 
Government  of  France.  The  Dutch 
Government  was  not  long  behind,  and 
its  colonies  and  dependencies  are  now, 
I  believe,  without  exception,  free  from 
actual  slavery:  though  forced  labour 
for  the  public  authorities  is  still  a  r» 
I  cognisea  institution  in  Java,  soon,  we 
I  may  hope,  to  be  exchanged  for  complete 
,  personal  freedom. 
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i  1.  Ih  the  regime  of  peasant  dfo- 
pertieSy  as  in  that  of  slavery,  the  whole 
prodace  belongs  to  a  single  owner,  and 
the  distinction  of  rent,  profits,  and 
wages,  does  not  exist.  In  aU  other 
respects,  the  two  states  of  society  are 
the  extreme  opposites  of  each  other. 
The  one  is  the  state  of  greatest  oppres- 
sion and  degradation  to  the  labouring 
class.  The  other  is  that  in  which  thejr 
are  the  most  uncontrolled  arbiters  of 
their  own  lot. 

The  advantage,  however,  of  small 
properties  in  land,  is  one  of  the  most 
dilated  questions  in  the  range  of  poli- 
tical   economy.      On   the    Continent, 
tiiough  there    are    some  dissentients 
from  the  prevailing  opinion,  the  benefit 
of  having  a  numerous  proprietary  po- 
pulation exists  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  iu  the  form  of  an  axiom.    But 
finelish  authorities  are  either  unaware 
if  the  judgment  of  Continental  agricul- 
turists, or  are  content  to  put  it  aside, 
on  the  plea  of  their  having  no  experi- 
ence of  large  properties  in  favourable 
circumstances :  the  advantage  of  large 
properties  being  only  felt  wnere  there 
are  also  large  farms ;  and  as  this,  in 
arable  districts,  implies  a  greater  accu- 
mulation of  capital  than  usually  exists 
on  the  Continent,  the  great  Continental 
estates,  except  in  the  case  of  gazing 
farms,  are  mostly  let  out  for  cultivation 
in  small  portions.   There  is  some  truth 
in  this;  but  fiie  argument  admits  of 
being  retorted;  for  if  the  Continent 
knows  little,  by  experience,  of  cultiva- 
tion on  a  large  scale  and  by  large  capi- 
tal, the  generality  of  English  writers 
are  no  better  acquainted  practicallv 
with  peasant  propnetors,  and  have  al- 
most always  tne  most  erroneous  ideas 
of  their  social  condition  and  mode  of 
Kfe.    Yet  tibe  old  traditions  even  of 
^gland  are  on  the  same  side  with  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Continent.   The 
"yeomanrr"  who  were  vaunted  as  the 
glgiy  of  Kni^nd  whilo  they  existed, 


and  have  been  so  much  mourned  ovei 
since  they  disappeared,  were  either 
small  proprietors  or  small  fanners,  and 
if  they  were  mostly  the  last,  the  cha- 
racter thev  bore  for  sturdv  indepen- 
dence is  the  more  notioeabie.  There 
is  a  part  of  England,  mifortunately  a 
very  small  part,  where  peasant  proprie- 
tors are  still  common ;  for  such  are  the 
"  statesmen**  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, though  they  pav,  I  believe, 
generally  if  not  universally,  certain 
customaiy  dues,  which,  being  fixed,  no 
more  affect  their  character  of  proprie- 
tors than  the  land-tax  does.  There  ie 
but  one  voice,  among  those  acquainted 
with  the  country,  on  the  admirable  ef- 
fects of  this  tenure  of  land  in  those 
counties.  No  other  agricultural  jmou- 
lation  in  England  could  have  furnished 
the  originali  of  Wordsworth's  pea- 
santry.* 

*  In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Uttlo  deteriptlve 
work  on  the  locnery  of  the  Lekesv  ho  ipeaks 
of  the  npper  part  of  the  dales  as  havhif  been 
for  centuries  *■  a  perfect  republic  of  shep- 
herds and  i^eulturists,  proprietors,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  lands  which  they  oocnpied 
and  cttltiTated.  The  ploogh  of  each  man 
was  confined  to  the  midntenance  of  his  owr. 
family,  or  to  the  occasional  accommodatioa 
of  his  neighbour.  Two  or  three  cows  fhr- 
niahed  each  fiunily  with  milk  and  cheese. 
The  chapel  was  the  only  edifice  that  pre- 
sided OTor  these  dwellings,  the  supreme  head 
of  this  pure  commonwealth  ;  the  members 
of  which  existed  in  the  midst  of  a  powerftil 
empire,  like  an  ideal  socie^,  or  an  organiaed 
commimity,  whose  constitution  had  been 
imposed  and  regulated  by  the  mountains 
which  protected  it.  Ndther  high-bom 
nobleman,  knight,  nor  esquire  was  here; 
but  many  of  these  humble  sons  of  the  hiUs 
had  a  consciousness  that  the  land  which 
they  walked  over  and  tilled  had  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years  been  possessed  by 
men  of  their  name  and  blood.  .  .  .  Cora 
was  grown  in  these  vales  sufficient  upon 
each  estate  to  furnish  bread  for  each  funUy, 
no  more.  The  storms  and  moisture  of  the 
climate  induced  them  to  sprinkle  their  up- 
land property  with  outhouses  of  native  stone, 
as  places  of  shelter  for  their  dieep,  where, 
in  tempestuous  weather,  food  was  distributed 
to  them.  Every  Ihmily  spun  firom  its  own 
flock  the  wool  with  wUoh  it  was  dothsd :  a 
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The  general  system,  however,  of 
English  cultivation,  affording  no  expe- 
rience to  render  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  peasant  properties  familiar,  and 
Englishmen  being  in  general  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  agricultural  economy  of 
other  countries,  the  very  idea  of  pea- 
sant proprietors  is  strange  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  and  does  not  easily  find 
access  to  it.  Even  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage stand  in  the  way:  the  familiar 
designation  for  owners  of  land  being 
I* landlords,"  a  term  to  which  "tenants^ 
is  always  understood  as  a  correlative. 
When,  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  the 
suggestion  of  peasant  properties  as  a 
means  of  Irish  improvement  found  its 
way  into  parliamentary  and  newspaper 
discussions,  there  were  writers  of  pre- 
tension to  whom  the  word  "proprietor" 
was  so  far  from  conveying  any  distinct 
idea,  that  they  mistooK  the  small  hold- 
ings of  Irish  cottier  tenants  for  peasant 
properties.  The  subject  being  so  little 
understood,  I  think  it  important,  before 
entering  into  the  theory  of  it,  to  do 
something  towards  showing  how  the 
case  stands  as  to  matter  of  fact;  by 
exhibiting,  at  ereater  length  than 
would  otherwise  be  admissible,  some  of 
the  testimony  which  exists  respecting 
the  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  cultivatoi-s,  in 
those  countnes  and  parts  of  countries, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
has  neither  landlord  nor  farmer,  other 
than  the  labourer  who  tills  the  soil. 

§  2.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  condi- 
tion of  North  America,  where,  as  is 
well  known,  the  land,  wherever  free 
from  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  almost 
universally  owned  by  the  same  person 
who  holdfs  the  plough.  A  country 
combining  the  natural  fertili^  of 
America  with  the  knowledge  ana  arts 


weaver  was  here  end  there  found  among 
them,  and  the  reit  of  their  wants  was  sup- 
plied by  the  produce  of  the  yam,  which  they 
sarded  and  spun  in  their  own  houses,  and 
!arried  to  market  either  under  their  arms, 
or  more  frequently  on  packhorses,  a  small 
train  taking  their  way  weekly  down  the 
valley,  or  over  the  mountains,  to  the  most 
commodious  town."— ^  Dneription  of  the 
SMnenf  qfihe  Ldkn  m  the  JNoHh  qfBngland» 
Srd  edit.  vp.  fiO  to  58  and  03  to  05. 


of  modem  Europe,  is  so  peculiarly 
circumstanced,  that  scarcely  anything, 
except  insecurity  of, property  or  a  ty- 
rannical government,  could  materiabj 
impair  the  prosperity  of  the  industrioiia 
classes.  I  might,  with  Sismondi,  in- 
sist more  strongly  on  the  case  of  an- 
cient Italy,  ^especially  Latium,  that 
Campagna  which  then  swarmed  with 
inhabitants  in  the  very  regions  which 
under  a  contrarv  regime  have  become 
uninhabitable  m>m  malaria.  But  I 
prefer  taking  the  evidence  of  the  same 
writer  on  tmn^  known  to  him  by  per- 
sonal observation. 

"  It  is  especially  Switzerland,"  fsays 
M.  de  Sismondi,  "which  should  be  tra- 
versed   and  studied  to  judge  of  the 
happiness  of  peasant  proprietors.      It 
is  m)m    Switzerland  we    learn    that 
agriculture  practised  by  the  very  pep- 
sous  who  enjoy  its  friiits,  suffices  to 
procure  great  comfort  for  a  very  nu- 
merous population ;   a  great  indepen- 
dence of  character,  arising  from  inde- 
pendence of  position;   a  great  com- 
merce of  consumption,  the  result  of  the 
easy  circumstances  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, even  in  a  country  whose  climate  is 
rude,  whose  soil  is  but  moderately  fer- 
tile, and  where  late  frosts  and  incon- 
stancy of  seasons  often  blight  the  hopes 
of  the  cultivator.    It  is  impossible  to 
see  without  admiration  those  timber 
houses  of  the  poorest  peasant,  so  vast, 
so  well  closed  in,    so  covered   with 
carvings.      In  the  interior,  spacious 
corridors  separate  the  different  cham- 
bers of  the  numerous  family;    each 
chamber  has  but  one  bed,  which   is 
abundantly  furnished    with  curtains, 
bedclothes,    and  the    whitest    linen; 
carefully  kept  furniture  surrounds  it; 
the  wardrobes  are  filled  with  linen ;  the 
daily  is  vast,  well  aired,  and  of  exqui- 
site cleanness;  under  the   same  roof 
is  a  great  provision  of  com,  salt  meat, 
cheese  and  wood;  in  the  cow-houses 
are  the  finest  and  most  carefully  tended 
cattle  in  Europe ;  the  garden  is  planted 
with  flowers,  both   men  and  women 
are  cleanly  and  warmly  clad,  the  wo- 
men preserve  with  pride  their  ancient 
costume ;  all  cany  in  their  fices  the 
impress  of  health  and  strength.    Let 
other  nations  boast  of  their  opnlieDoe, 
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Switzerland  maj  always  point  with 
pride  to  her  peasants."* 

The  same  eminent  writer  thus  ex- 
presses his  opinions  on  peasant  pro- 
prietorship in  general. 

"  Wherever  we  find  peasant  proprie- 
tors, we  also  find  the  comfort,  security, 
confidence  in  the  future,  and  indepen- 
dence, which  assure  at  once  happiness 
and  virtue.    The  peasant  who  with 
his  children  does  all  the  work  of  his 
little  inheritance,  who  pays  no  rent  to 
any  one  above  him,  nor  wages  to  any 
one  below,  who  regulates  his  produc- 
tion by  his  consumption,  who  eats  his 
own   com,   drinks  his  own  wine,  is 
clothed  in  his  own  hemp  and  wool, 
cares  little  for  the  prices  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  for  he  has  httle  to  sell  and  little 
to  buy,  and  is  never  ruined  by  revul- 
sions of  trade.    Instead  of  fearing  for 
the  future,  he  sees  it  in  the  colours  of 
hope ;  for  he  employs  eveiy  moment 
not  required  by  the  labours  of  the  year, 
on   something  profitable  to  his  chil- 
dren   and  to  future  generations.    A 
few    minutes*  work    suffices  him    to 
plant  the  seed  which  in  a  hundred 
years  will  be  a  large  tree,  to  dig  the 
channel  which  will  conduct  to  him  a 
spring  of  fresh  water,  to  improve  by 
cares  often  repeated,  but  stolen  from 
odd  times,  all  the  species  of  animals 
andvegetableswhich  surround  him.  His 
Httle  patrimony  is  a  true  savings  bank, 
always  ready  to  receive  all  his  little 
eains  and  utilize  all  his  moments  of 
leisure.    The  ever-acting  power  of  na- 
ture returns  them  a  hundred-fold.  The 
peasant  has  a  lively  sense  of  the  hap- 
piness attached  to  the  condition  of  a 
proprietor.    Accordingly  he  is  always 
eager  to  buy  land  at  any  price.    He 
pays  more  for  it  than  its  value,  more 
perhaps  than  it  will  bring  him  in ;  but 
IS  he  not  right  in  estimating  highly 
the  advantage  of  having  always  an 
advantageous  investment  for  his  labour, 
without  underbidding  in  the  wages- 
market — of  being  always  able  to  find 
bread,  without  the  necessity  of  buying 
it  at  a  scarcity  price  ? 

"The  peasant  proprietor  is  of  all 
cultivators  the  one  who  gets  most  from 
the  soil,  for  he  is  the  one  who  thinks 

«  8kulie$  in  FoUticai  Beonomg.    Essay  III. 


most  of  the  future,  and  who  has  been 
most  instructed  by  experience.  He  is 
also  the  one  who  employs  the  human 
powers  to  most  advantage,  because 
dividing  his  occupations  among  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  he  reserves 
some  for  evexy  day  of  the  year,  so  that 
nobody  is  ever  out  of  work.  Of  all 
cultivators  he  is  the  happiest,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  land  nowhere  occu- 
pies, and  feeds  amply  without  becom- 
mg  exhausted,  so  many  inhabitants  as 
where  they  are  proprietors.  Finally, 
of  all  cultivators  the  peasant  proprietor 
is  the  one  who  gives  most  encourage- 
ment to  commerce  and  manufactures, 
because  he  is  the  richest."* 

This  picture  of  imwearied  assiduity, 
and  what  may  be  called  affectionate 
interest  in  the  land,  is  borne  out  in 
regard  to  the  more  intelligent  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  by  English  observers. 
"  In  walking  anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zurich,*'  says  Mr.  Infflisy 
"  in  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
one  is  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
industry  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  W9 
learn  that  a  proprietor  hero  has  a  re. 
turn  of  ten  per  cent,  we  arfv  inclined 
to  say,  '  he  deserves  it.'  1  speak  at 
present  of  country  labour,  though  I 

*  And  in  another  work  (New  PrineipleM  of 
Political  Soonomyt  book  ill.  chap.  3)  he  says, 
"  When  we  traverse  nearly  the  whole  of 
Swiuerland,  and  several  provinces  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  we  need  never  ask,  in 
looking  at  any  piece  of  land,  if  it  belongs  to 
a  peasant  proprietor  or  t4>  a  fanner.  Th: 
intelligent  care,  the  enjoyments  provided 
for  the  labomrer,  the  adornment  which  the 
coantry  has  received  fh>m  his  hands,  are 
dear  indications  of  the  former.  It  is  true 
an  oppressive  government  may  destroy  the 
comfort  and  brutify  the  intelligence  which 
should  be  the  result  of  property ;  taxation 
may  abstract  the  best  produce  of  the  fields, 
the  insolence  of  government  oflBcers  may 
disturb  the  security  of  the  peasant,  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  justice  against  a 
powerful  neighbour  may  sow  discourage- 
ment in  his  mind,  and  in  the  fine  country 
which  has  been  given  back  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  pro- 
prir  tor,  equally  with  the  day-labourer,  wears 
th^.  livery  of  indigence."  He  was  here 
speaking  of  Savoy,  where  the  peasants  were 
generally  proprietors,  and,  according  to  au- 
thentic accounts,  extremely  miserable.  But, 
as  M.  de  Sismondi  continues,  **  it  is  in  vain 
to  observe  only  one  of  the  rules  of  political 
economy;  it  cannot  by  itself  suffice  to  prft. 
dnce  good;  but  at  l««8t  it  diminishes  evil,** 
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believe  that  in  every  kind  of  trade 
also,  the  people  of  Zurich  are  remark- 
able for  their  assiduitj;  but  in  the 
industry  they  show  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  land  I  may  safely  say  they  are 
unrivalled.  When  I  used  to  open  my 
casement  between  four  and  five  in  the 
morning  to  look  out  upon  the  lake 
and  the  distant  Alps,  I  saw  the 
labourer  in  the  fields ;  and  when  I  re- 
turned from  an  evening  walk,  long 
after  sunset,  as  late,  perhaps,  as  hsJl- 
past  eight,  there  was  the  labourer, 
mowing  his  grass,  or  tying  up  his 
vines.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
a  field,  a  garden,  a  hedging,  scarcely 
even  a  tree,  a  flpwer,  or  a  vegetable, 
without  perceiving  proofs  of  the  ex- 
treme care  and  industry  that  are  be- 
stowed upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
If,  for  example,  a  path  leads  through 
or  by  the  side  of  a  field  of  grain,  the 
com  is  not,  as  in  England,  permitted 
to  hang  over  the  path,  exposed  to  be 
pulled  or  trodden  down  by  every  passer- 
by; it  is  everywhere  boundea  by  a 
fence,  stakes  are  placed  at  intervals  of 
about  a  yard,  and,  about  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  boughs  of  trees 
are  passed  longitudinaUy  along.  If 
vou  look  into  a  field  towards  even- 
mg,  where  there  are  large  beds  of 
cauliflower  or  cabbage,  you  will  find 
that  eveiy  single  plant  has  been 
watered.  In  the  gardens,  which  around 
Zurich  are  extremely  large,  the  most 
punctilious  care  is  evinced  in  every 
production  that  grows.  The  vege- 
tables are  planted  with  seemingly 
mathematical  accuracy;  not  a  single 
weed  is  to  be  seen,  not  a  single 
stone.  Pkints  are  not  earthed  up  as 
with  us,  but  are  planted  in  a  small 
hollow,  into  each  of  which  a  little 
manure  is^  put,  and  each  plant  is 
watered  daily.  Where  seeds  are  sown, 
the  earth  directly  above  is  broken  into 
the  finest  powder ;  everv  shrub,  every 
flower  ii  tied  to  a  stake,  and  where 
there  is  wall-fruit,  a  trellice  is  erected 
against  the  wall,  to  which  th»  boughs 
are  fiistened,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
thing  that  has  not  its  appropriate  rest- 
ing place.*** 

*  Switgerland^  l%«  8mtA  vfl^ramee.  amd  the 
Pgrweu  in  1830.  By  H.  D.IngUa.  Vol.  i.  ch.  % 


Of  one  of  the  remote  valleys  of  the 
High  Alps  the  same  writer  thus  ex- 
presses himself:* — 

"  In  the  whole  of  the  Engadlne  the 
land  belongs  to  the  peasantry,  who, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  every  other 
place  where  this  state  of  things  ezist^ 
vary  greatly  in  the  extent  of  their  pos- 
sessions. .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  an 
Engadine  peasant  lives  entirely  upon 
the  produce  of  his  land,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  few  articles  of  foreign 
growth  required  in  his  family,  such  as 
coffee,  sugar,  and  wine.  Flax  is  ^wn, 
prepared,  spun,  and  woven,  without 
ever  leaving  his  house.  He  has  alsc 
his  own  wool,  which  is  converted  into 
a  blue  coat  without  passing  through 
the  hands  of  either  the  dyer  or  tne 
tailor.  The  countir  is  incapable  of 
greater  cultivation  than  it  has  received. 
All  has  been  done  for  it  that  industry 
and  an  extreme  love  of  gain  can  de- 
vise. There  is  not  a  foot  of  waste 
land  in  the  Engadine,  the  lowest  part 
of  which  is  not  much  lower  than  the 
top  of  Snowdon.  Wherever  grass  will 
grow,  there  it  is ;  wherever  a  rock  will 
bear  a  blade,  verdure  is  seen  upon  it ; 
wherever  an  ear  of  rve  will  ripen, 
there  it  is  to  be  found.  Barley  and 
oats  have  also  their  appropriate  spots; 
and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  ripen  a 
little  patch  of  wheat,  the  cultivation  of 
it  is  attempted.  In  no  country  in 
Europe  will  oe  found  so  few  poor  as 
in  the  Engadine.  In  the  village  of 
Suss,  which  contains  about  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  single 
individual  who  has  not  wherewithal  to 
live  comfortably,  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual who  is  indebted  to  others  for  one 
morsel  that  he  eats.** 

Notwithstanding  the  general  prospe- 
rity of  the  Swiss  peasantry,  this  total 
absence  of  pauperism,  and  (it  may  al- 
most be  said)  of  poverty,  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  whole  country;  the 
largest  and  richest  canton,  tnat  of 
Berne,  being  an  example  of  the  oon 
trary ;  for  although,  in  the  parts  of  it 
which  are  occupied  by  peasant  prt>- 
prietors,  their  industrv  is  as  remark- 
able and  their  ease  ana  comfort  as  con- 
spicuous M  elsewhere,  the  canton  is 
•  Ibid.  oh.  8  aad  10. 
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bnrtlieBed  with  a  nnmerons  }>auper 
population,  through  the  operation  of 
the  worst  regulated  sjstem  of  poor-law 
adminiBtration  in  Europe,  except  that 
of  England  before  the  new  Poor  Ltaw.* 
Nor  is  Switzerland  in  some  other  re- 
spects a  fayonrable  example  of  aU  that 
peasant  properties  might  effect.  There 
exists  a  series  of  statistical  accounts 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  drawn  up  mostly 
with  great  care  and  intelligence,  con- 
taining detailed  information,  of  tole- 
rably recent  date,  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  ana  of  the  people. 
From  these,  the  subdiyision  aj>pears 
to  be  often  so  minute,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  not  to  beexcessiye : 
and  tne  indeiHedness  of  the  proprietors 
in  the  flourishing  canton  of  Zurich 
"  borders,'*  as  the  writer  expresses  it, 
"on  the  incredible;"  so  that  "only 
Ihe  intensest  industry,  frugality,  tem- 
perance, and  complete  freedom  oi  com- 
merce enable  them  to  stand  their 
ground.'  *t  Yet  the  general  conclusion 
deducible  from  these  books  is  that  since 
the  beginniuff  of  the  centuxpr,  and  con- 
currently with  the  subdivision  of  many 
great  estates  whieh  belonged  to  nobles 
or  to  tbe  cantonal  goyemments,  there 
has  been  a  striking  and  rapid  improye- 
ment  in  almost  every  department  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  houses, 
the  habits,  and  the  food  of  thepeople. 
The  writer  of  the  account  of  Tniirgau 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  since  the 

*  There  have  been  considerable  changes 
fai  the  Poor  Law  administration  and  legisla- 
tion of  the  Canton  ef  Berne  since  the  sen- 
tence in  the  text  was  written.  But  I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature 
ando  peration  of  these  changes,  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  them  here. 

t  Sutoriealt  Otofraphical,  mud  StatisHcai 
Tieture  Iff  Switzerland.  Part  I.  Canton  of 
Zurich.  By  Oerold  Meyer  Von  Knonau, 
1834,  pp.  80^1 .  There  are  villages  in  Zui-ich, 
Iw  adds,  in  which  tlrare  is  not  a  single  pro- 
perty unmortgaged.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  each  individual  proprietor  is 
deeply  involved  because  the  aggregate  mass 
ef  incumbrances  is  terge.  In  the  Canton  of 
fichaffhausen,  for  inttiuMse,  it  is  stated  that 
the  landed  properties  are  almost  all  mort* 
gaged,  but  rarely  for  more  than  one-half 
their  registered  value  (Part  XII.  CanUm 
tfMekt^mmu,  by  Edward  Im-Thum,  1840, 
p.  6%),  and  the  mortgages  are  often  for  tke 
improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  estate. 
0*art  XVIL  Canton  ^  TkSrgau,  by  J.  A. 
?apikofer,1637,  p.aO«.> 


subdivision  of  ths  feudal  estates  into 
peasant  properties,  it  is  not  uncommoo 
for  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  an  estate 
to  produce  as  much  grain,  and  suppor. 
as  man;^  head  of  cattla^  as  the  whole 
did  before.* 


§  8.  One  of  the  countries  in  which 
peasant  proprietors  are  of  oldest  date, 
and  most  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  is  Norway.  Of  the 
social  iad  economical  oomtition  of  that 
country  an  interesting  account  has 
been  ^ven  by  Mr.  Laing.  His  testi- 
monj  in  fayour  of  small  landed  pro- 
perties both  there  and  elsewhere,  is 
given  with  great  decision.  I  shall 
quote  a  few  passages. 

"  If  small  proprietors  are  not  good 
farmers,  it  is  not  fit>m  the  same  cause 
here  which  we  are  told  makes  them  so 
in  Scotland— indolence  and  want  of  ex- 
ertion.^ The  extent  to  which  irrigation 
is  carried  on  in  these  glens  and  yalleys 
shows  a  spirit  of  exertion  and  co- 
operation "  (I  request  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  point),  ''to  which  the  latter 
can  show  nothing  similar.  Hay  being 
the  principal  winter  support  of  live 
stock,  and  both  it  and  o(«ii,  as  well  as 
potatoes,  liable,  from  the  shallow  soil 
and  powerfril  reflection  of  sunshine 
from  the  rocks,  to  be  burnt  and  withered 
up,  the  greatest  exertions  are  made  to 
bring  water  from  the  head  of  each  gleu, 
along  such  a  level  as  will  give  Uie 
command  of  it  to  each  fiirmer  at 
the  head  of  his  fields.  This  is  done  by 
leading  it  in  wooden  troughs  if  the  half 
of  a  tree  roughly  scoc^d)  trom  the 
highest  perennial  stream  among  the 
hills,  tfaxough  woods,  across  ravines, 
along  the  rocky,  often  perpendicular, 
sides  of  the  glens,  and  nom  this  main 
trough  giving  a  lateral  one  to  each 
farmer  in  passing  the  head  of  his  farm. 
He  distributes  this  Bupply  by  moveable 
trougbfl  among  hie  fiel<Is ;  and  at  this 
season  waters  each  rig  successively 
with  scoops  like  those  used  bv  bleacheia 
in  watting  cloth,  laying  his  trough 
between  every  twt)  ngs.  One  womd 
net  belieye,  without  seeing  it,  how 
very  large  an  extent  of  hmd  is  tra- 
versed expeditiously  by  these  artificial 
*  TkSrjftM,  p.  72. 
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saowers.  The  extent  of  the  main 
troughs  is  very  great.  In  one  glen  I 
walked  ten  miles,  and  found  it  tronghed 
on  both  sides :  on  one,  the  chain  is  con- 
tinued down  the  main  valley  for  forty 
miles.*  Those  may  be  bad  farmers 
who  do  such  things ;  but  they  are  not 
indolent,  nor  ignorant  of  the  principle 
of  working  in  concert,  and  keeping  up 
establishments  for  common  benefit. 
They  are  undoubtedly,  in  these  rei^cts, 
far  m  advance  of  any  community  of 
cottars  in  our  Highland  glens.  They 
feel  as  proprietors,  who  receive  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  exertions.  ^  The 
excellent  state  of  the  roads  and  bridges 
is  another  proof  that  the  country  is  in- 
habited by  people  who  have  a  common 
interest  to  keep  them  under  repair. 
There  are  no  tolls.'^f 

On  the  efiects  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship on  the  Continent  generally,  the 
same  writer  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows.t 

"  If  we  listen  to  the  large  farmer,  the 
■cientific  agriculturist,  the  "  [English] 
"political  economist,  good  fanning 
must  perish  with  large  farms ;  the 
very  idea  that  good  farming  can  exist, 
unless  on  large  farms  cultivated  with 

S-eat  capital,  they  hold  to  be  absm*d. 
raining,  manuring,    economical   ar- 
rangement, cleaning  the  land,  regular 

*  Reichensperger  (The  Lemd  (Question) 
quoted  by  Mr.  Kaj  (Social  Condition  and 
Education  qf  tho  Fcopls  in  Bngland  and 
Svrope,)  observes,  "  that  the  parts  of  Europe 
where  the  most  extensive  and  costly  plans 
for  watering  the  meadows  and  lands  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
are  those  where  the  lands  are  very  much 
subdivided,  and  are  in  the  hands  <tf  small 
proprietors.  He  instances  the  plain  round 
Valencia,  several  of  the  southern  depart- 
ments of  France,  particularly  those  of  Vau- 
duse  and  Bouches  du  Rhone,  Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  the  districts  of  Sienna,  Lucca,  and 
Bergamo,  Piedmont,  many  parts  of  Germany, 
&c.,  in  all  which  parts  of  Europe  the  land  is 
very  much  subdivided  among  small  proprie- 
tors. In  all  these  parts  great  and  expensive 
systems  and  plans  of  general  irrigation  have 
been  carried  out,and  are  nowbeing  supported, 
by  the  small  proprietors  themselves;  thus 
Ihowing  how  they  are  able  to  accomplish, 
by  means  of  combination,  work  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  great  quantities  of  oapi- 
taL"    JToy,  1.126. 

t  Laing,  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway, 
sp.  86,  37. 

X  Xutee  qfa  Traveller,  pp.  289  ot  seqq. 
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rotations,   valuable    stock  and  imple 
ments,  all  belong  exclusively  to  large 


farms,  worked  by  large  capital,  and  by 
hired  labour.  This  reads  very  well ; 
but  if  we  raise  our  eyes  from  their 
books  to  their  fields,  and  coolly  compare 
what  we  see  in  the  best  districts 
farmed  in  large  farms,  with  what  -we 
see  in  the  best  districts  farmed  in 
small  farms,  we  see,  and  there  ie  no 
blinking  the  fact,  better  crops  on  the 
ground  in  Flanders,  East  Friesland, 
Holstein,  in  short,  on  the  whole  line  of 
the  arable  land  of  equal  quality  on  the 
Continent,  from  the  Sound  to  Calais, 
than  we  see  on  the  line  of  British  coast 
opposite  to  this  line,  and  in  the  same 
latitudes,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  all 
round  to  Pover.  Minute  labour  on 
small  port'  .  s  of  arable  ground  gives 
evidently,  iu  equal  soils  and  climate,  a 
superior  productiveness,  where  these 
small  portions  belong  in  property,  as 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  Fnesland,  and 
Ditmarsch  in  Holsteiu,  to  the  farmer. 
It  is  not  pretended  by  our  agricultural 
writers,  tiiat  our  large  farmers,  even  in 
Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  or  the 
Lothiaris,  approach  to  the  garden-like 
cultivation,  attention  to  manures,  drain- 
age, and  clean  state  of  the  laud,  or 
in  productiveness  from  a  small  space  of 
soil  not  originally  rich,  which  distin- 
guish the  small  farmers  of  Flanders,  or 
their  system.  In  the  best  fanned  parish 
in  Scotland  or  England,  more  land  is 
wasted  in  the  comers  and  borders  of 
the  fields  of  large  farms,  in  the  roads 
through  them,  unnecessarily  wide  be- 
cause they  are  bad,  and  bad  because 
they  are  wide,  in  neglected  commons, 
waste  spots,  useless  belts  and  clumps 
of  sorry  trees,  and  such  unproductive 
areas,  than  would  maintain  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  if  they  were  all  laid  to- 
gether and  cultivated.  But  large 
capital  applied  to  farming  is  of  course 
only  apphed  to  the  very  best  of  the  soils 
of  a  country.  It  cannot  touch  the  small 
unproductive  spots  which  require  more 
time  and  labour  to  fertilize  them  than 
is  consistent  with  a  quick  return  of 
capital.  But  although  hired  time  and 
labour  cannot  be  applied  beneficially 
to  such  cultivation,  the  owner's  own  time 
and  labour  may.     He  is  working  for 
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DO  higher  terms  at  first  from  his  land 
than  a  bare  living.  But  in  the  course 
of  generations  fertility  and  value  are 
produced ;  a  better  living,  and  even 
very  imf)roved  processes  of  husbandry, 
are  attained.  Furrow  draining,  stall 
feeding  all  summer,  liquid  manures,  are 
nniverBal  in  the  husbandry  of  the  small 
farms  of  Flanders,  Lombardy,  Switzer- 
land. Our  most  improving  districts 
under  large  farms  are  out  beginning  to 
adopt  them.  Dairy  husbandry  even, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  largest 
cheeses  by  the  co-operation  of  many 
small  farmers,*  the  mutual  assurance 
of  property  against  fire  and  hail-storms, 
by  the  co-operation  of  small  farmers — 
the  most  scientific  and  expensive  of 
aU  agricultural  operations  in  modern 
times,  the  manufacture  of  beet-root 
sugar — the  supply  of  the  European 
markets  with  flax  and  hemp,  by  the  hus- 
bandry of  small  farmers— the  abund- 
ance of  legumes,  fruits,  poultry,  in  the 
usual  diet  even  of  the  lowest  classes 
abroad,  and  the  total  want  of  such 
variety  at  the  tables  even  of  our  middle 
classes,  and  this  variety  and  abundance 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  Swiss  passants 
combine  to  carry  on  oheesemaking  bj  their 
united  capital  deseryes  to  be  noted.  **  Each 
pariah  in  Switzerland  hires  a  man,  generally 
from  the  district  of  Gmydre  in  the  canton  of 
Freyburg,  to  take  care  of  the  herd,  and  make 
the  cheese.  One  cheeseman,  one  pressman 
or  assistant,  and  one  cowherd,  are  considered 
necessary  for  every  forty  cows.  The  owners 
of  the  cows  get  credit  each  of  them,  in  a  book 
daily,  for  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  each 
cow.  The  cheeseman  and  his  assistants  milk 
the  cows,  put  the  milk  all  together,  and  make 
cheese  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  each 
owner  receives  the  weight  of  cheese  propor^ 
tionable  to  the  quantity  of  milk  his  cows  have 
delivered.  By  this  co-operative  plan,  instead 
of  the  small-idsed  unmarketable  cheeses  only, 
which  each  oould  produce  out  of  his  three  or 
four  cows'  milk,  he  has  the  same  weight  in 
large  marketable  cheese  superior  in  quality, 
because  made  by  people  who  attend  to  no 
other  business.  The  cheeseman  and  his  a»* 
ristants  are  paid  so  much  per  head  of  the 
oows,  in  money  or  in  cheese,  or  sometimes 
they  hire  the  cows,  and  pay  the  owners  in 
money  or  cheese.** — Ifote$  of  a  Traveller,  p. 
851.  A  similar  system  exists  in  the  French 
Jura.  See,  for  full  details,  Lavergne,  Bund 
jeeoMOiMf  of  France,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  139  et  seqq. 
One  of  The  most  remarkable  points  in  this 
hitwesting  case  of  oombination  of  labour,  is 
the  confidence  whioh  it  rapposes,  and  which 
experience  must  Jnstlff  in  the  integrity  of 
the  persona  amfloied 


essentiaHv  connected  with  the  hus- 
bandry of  small  farmers — all  these  are 
features  in  the  occupation  of  a  country 
by  small  proprietor-farmers,  which  must 
make  the  inquirer  pause  before  he 
admits  the  dogma  of  our  land  doctors 
at  home,  that  large  farms  worked  by 
hired  labour  and  great  capital  can 
alone  brine  out  the  greatest  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  and  furnish  the 
greatest  supply  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country." 

§  4.  Among  the  manv  flourishing 
regions  of  Germany  in  which  peasant 
properties  prevail,  I  select  the  Palati- 
nate, for  the  advantage  of  quoting, 
from  an  English  source,  the  results  of 
recent  personal  observation  of  its  agri- 
culture and  its  people.  Mr.  Howitt, 
a  writer  whose  habit  it  is  to  see  all 
English  objects  and  English  socialitiea 
on  their  brightest  side,  and  who,  in 
treating  of  the  Rhenish  peasantry, 
certainly  does  not  underrate  the  rude- 
ness of  their  implements,  and  the  in- 
feriority of  their  ploughing,  neverthe- 
less shows  that  under  the  invigorating 
influence  of  the  feelings  of  proprietor- 
ship, they  make  up  for  the  imperfec- 
tions of  their  apparatus  by  the  inten- 
sity of  their  application.  "  The  peasant 
harrows  and  clears  his  land  till  it  is  in 
the  nicest  order,  and  it  is  admirable  to 
see  the  crops  which  he  obtains.*'* 
"The  peasants t  are  the  great  and 
ever-present  objects  of  country  life. 
They  are  the  great  population  of  the 
country,  because  they  themselves  are 
the  possessors.  This  country  is,  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.    It  is  parcelled  out  among 

the  multitude The  peasants  are 

not,  as  with  ufi,  for  the  most  part, 
totally  cut  off  from  property  in  the  soil 
they  cultivate,  totallv  dependent  on 
the  labour  afforded  by  others— they 
are  themselves  the  proprietors.  It  is, 
perhaps,  from  this  cause  that  they  are 
prebabljr  the  mest  industrious  pea 
santry  in  the  world.  They  laboui 
busily,  early  and  late,  because  they 

*  Ittvral  and  DometHe  Life  qf  Q^nuuim, 
p.  27. 
t  Ibid.  p.  4a 
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feel  that  they  are  labouring  for  them- 
Belves.  ....  The  German  peasants 
work  hard,  but  they  have  no  actaal 
want.  Every  man  has  his  house,  his 
orchard,  his  roadside  trees,  commonlj 
BO  heavy  with  fruit,  that  he  is  obliged 
to  prop  and  secure  them  all  ways,  or 
they  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  lie  has 
his  corn-plot,  his  plot  for  mangel- 
wurzel,  for  hemp,  and  so  on.  He  is 
his  own  master;  and  he,  and  eveiy 
member  of  his  family,  have  the  strongest 
motives  to  labour.  You  see  the  effect 
of  this  in  that  unremitting  diligence 
which  is  beyond  that  of  the  whole 
world  besides,  and  his  economy,  which 
is  still  greater.  The  Germans,  indeed, 
are  not  so  active  and  lively  as  the 
English.  You  never  see  them  in  a 
bustle,  or  as  though  they  meant  to 
knock  off  a  vast  deal  in  a  little  time. 
.  .  .  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  slow, 
but  for  ever  doing.  They  plod  on  from 
day  to  day,  and  year  to  year — the 
most  patient,  untirable,  and  persever- 
ing of  animals.  The  English  peasant 
is  so  cut  off  from  the  idea  of  property, 
that  he  comes  habitually  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  thing  from  which  he  is  warned 
by  the  laws  of  the  large  proprietors, 
and  becomes,  in  consequence,  spirit- 
less, purposeless The  German 

bauer,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on  the 
country  as  made  for  him  and  his 
fellow-men.  He  feels  himself  a  man ; 
he  has  a  stake  in  the  country,  as  good 
as  that  of  the  bulk  of  his  neighbours ; 
no  man  ca\i  threaten  him  with  ejec- 
tion, or  the  workhouse,  so  long  as  he 
is  active  and  economical.  He  walks, 
therefore,  with  a  bold  step ;  he  looks 
you  in  the  face  with  the  air  of  a  free 
man,  but  of  a  respectful  one." 

Of  their  industry,  the  same  writer 
thus  further  speaks :  "  There  is  not  an 
hour  of  the  year  in  which  they  do  not 
find  unceasing  occupation.  In  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  weather 
permits  them  by  any  means  to  get  out 
of  doors,  they  are  always  finding  some- 
thing to  do.  They  cany  out  their 
manure  to  their  lands  while  the  frost 
is  in  them.  If  there  is  not  frost,  they 
are  busy  cleaning  ditches  and  felling 
old  fruit  trees,  or  such  as  do  not  bear 
wttlL    Sach  of  them  as  are  too  poor  to 


lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  wood,  find 
plenty  of  work  in  ascending  into  the 
mountainous  woods,  and  bringing 
thence  fuel.  It  would  astonish  the 
English  common  people  to  see  the  in- 
tense labour  with  which  the  Germans 
earn  their  firewood.  In  the  depth  of 
frost  and  snow,  go  into  any  of  their 
hills  and  woods,  and  there  you  find 
them  hacking  up  stumps,  cutting  off 
branches,  and  gathering,  by  all  means 
which  the  official  wood-police  will 
allow,  boughs,  stakes,  and  pieces  of 
wood,  which  they  convey  home  with 
the  most  incredible  toil  ana  patience."* 
After  a  description  of  their  careful  and 
laborious  vineyard  culture,  he  con- 
tinues,+  "  In  England,  with  its  great 
quantity  of  grass  lands,  and  its  large 
farms,  so  soon  as  the  grain  is  in,  and 
the  fields  are  shut  up  for  hay  grass,  the 
country  seems  in  a  comparative  state 
of  rest  and  quiet.  But  here  they  are 
everywhere,  and  for  ever,  hoeing  and 
mowing,  planting  and  cutting,  weed- 
ing and  gathering.  They  Jaave  a 
succession  of  crops  like  a  market- 
gardener.  They  nave  their  carrots, 
poppies,  hemp,  nax,  saintfoin,  lucerne, 
rape,  colewoi-t,  cabbage,  rotabaga, 
black  turnips,  Swedish  and  white  tur- 
nips, teazles,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
mangel-wurzel,  parsnips,  kidney-beans, 
field-beans  and  peas,  vetches,  Indian 
com,  buckwheat,  madder  for  the  manu- 
facturer, potatoes,  their  great  crop  of 
tobacco,  nullet — ^all,  or  the  gi-eater  part, 
under  the  family  management,  in  their 
own  family  allotments.  ITiey  have 
had  these  things  first  to  sow,  many  of 
them  to  transplant,  to  hoe,  to  weed,  to 
clear  off  insects,  to  top ;  man^  of  them 
to  mow  and  gather  in  successive  crops. 
They  have  their  water-meadows,  of 
which  kind  almost  all  their  meadows 
are,  to  fiood,  to  mow,  and  refiood ; 
watercourses  to  reopen  and  to  make 
anew ;  their  early  fruits  to  gather,  to 
bring  to  market  with  their  green  crops 
of  vegetables ;  their  cattle,  sheep, 
calves,  foals,  most  of  them  prisoners, 
and  poultry  to  look  after ;  their  vines, 
as  they  shoot  rampantly  in  the  sum- 

*  Sural  and  Dometriiie   Ltft  qf  QtHrmta^ 
p.  44. 
t  Tbid.  o.  fiO. 
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mer  heat,  to  prune,  and  thin  out  the 
leaves  when  they  are  too  thick :  and 
any  one  may  imagine  what  a  scene  of 
incessant  labour  it  is." 

This    interesting    sketch,    to     the 
general  truth  of  which  any  observant 
traveller  in  that  highly  cultivated  and 
populous    region    can    bear    witness, 
accords  with   the  more  elaborate   de- 
lineation by  a  distinguished  inhabitant, 
Professor   Kau,   in  his  little  treatise 
"On  the  Agriculture  of  the  Palati- 
nate."*    Dr.  Ran  bearg  testimony  not 
only  to  the  industry,  but  to  the  skill 
\n(\    intelligence    of  the    peasantry; 
their  judicious  employment  of  manures , 
and  excellent  rotation  of  crops;  the 
progressive  improvement  of  their  agri- 
culture for  generations  past,  and  the 
spirit  of  further  improvement  which  is 
still  active.      "The  indefatigableness 
of  the  country  people,  who  may  be  seen 
in  activity  au  the  day  and  all  the  year, 
and  are  never  idle,  because  they  make 
a  good  distribution  of  their  labours, 
and  find  for  every  interval  of  time  a 
Riiitable  occupation,  is  as  well  known 
as  their  zeal  is  praiseworthy  in  turning 
to  use  every  circumstance  which  pre- 
sents itselfi  in  seizing  upon  every  use- 
ful novelty  which  oners,  and  even  in 
searching  out  new  and  advantageous 
methods.     One  easily  perceives  that 
the  peasant  of  this  district  has  reflected 
much  on  his  occupation :  he  can  ^ve 
reasons  for  his  modes  of  proceeding, 
even  if  those  reasons  are  not  always 
tenable ;  he  is  as  exact  an  observer  of 
proportions  as  it  is  possible  to  be  firom 
memory,  without  the  aid  of  figures :  he 
attends  to  such  general  signs  of  the 
times  as  appear  to  augur  nim  either 
benefit  or  harm."t 

The  experience  of  all  other  parti  of 
Germany  is  similar.  "In  Saxony," 
says  Mr.  Kay,  "  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  during  uie  last  thirty  years,  and 
since  the  peasants  became  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  there  has  been  a 
rapid  and  continual  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  houses,  in  the  manner 
of  living,  in  the  dress  of  the  peasants, 

•  Onik£  AffrieuUmrt  ofths  PalatinaU,  and 
martUmlarl^  in  ike  territory  of  Heidelberg. 
By  Dr.  Karl  Heinrich  Ran.  Heidelberg. 
1830. 

♦  Aaa.  pp.  l^  Mb 


and  particularly  in  the  culture  of  th* 
land.  I  have  twice  walked  through  that 

{)art  of  Saxony  called  Saxon  Switzep 
and,  in  company  with  a  German  guid^ 
and  on  purpose  to  see  the  state  of  the 
villages  and  of  the  farming,  and  I  can 
safely  challenge  contradiction  when  I 
affirm  that  there  is  no  farming  in  all 
Europe  superior  to  the  laboriously  care- 
ful cultivation  of  the  valleys  of  that 
part  of  Saxony.  There,  as  in  the  can- 
tons of  Berne,  Vaud,  and  Zurich,  and 
in  the  Rhine  provinces,  the  farms  are 
singularly  flourishing.  They  are  kept 
in  beautiful  condition,  and  are  always 
neat  and  well^  managed.  The  ground 
is  cleared  as  if  it  were  a  garden.  No 
hedges  or  brushwood  encumber  it. 
Scarcely  a  rush  or  thistle  or  a  bit  of 
rank  grass  is  to  be  seen.  The  meadows 
are  well  watered  every  spring  with 
liquid  manure,  saved  from  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  farm  yards.  The  grass  is 
so  free  from  weeds  that  the  Saxon 
meadows  reminded  me  more  of  English 
lawns  than  of  anything  else  I  had  seen. 
The  peasants  endeavour  to  outstrip  one 
another  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  produce,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
giound,  and  in  the  general  cultivation 
of  their  respective  portions.  All  the 
little  proprietors  are  eager  to  find  out 
how  to  farm  bo  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
results ;  they  diligently  seek  after  im- 
provements ;  they  send  their  children 
to  the  agricultural  schools  in  order  to 
fit  them  to  assist  their  fathers ;  and 
each  proprietor  soon  adopts  a  new  im- 
provement introduced  by  any  of  his 
neighbours."*  If  this  be  not  over- 
stated, it  denotes  a  state  of  intelligence 
very  different  not  only  from  that  of 
English  laboorers  but  of  English 
£umers. 

Mr.  Kay's  book,  published  in  1850, 
contains  a  mass  of  evidence  gathered 
from  observation  and  inquiries  in  many 
difierent  parts  of  Europe,  together  with 
attestations  from  many  distinguished 
writers,  to  the  beneficial  efiects  of  pea- 
*  The  Social  CondUion  and  Bdneaiion  o/ 
^ke  People  in  ^England  and  £urope;  ahomng 
ike  ReeuUe  ^f  the  Frimarj/  SehooU,  and  of 
^ke  dMoimon  w  handed  Property  in  Foreign 
Countriee.  Bj  Joseph  Kay,  Baq.,  M.A.  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  and  late  TravelUng  Bachelor 
ofthe  University  of  Cambridge.    Vol.  i.  pp. 
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stint  pioperties.  Among  the  testimouies 
whicn  he  cites  respecting  their  effect 
on  agriciilture,  I  select  the  following. 

"  Eeichensperger,  himself  an  inhabi- 
tant of  that  part  (nPrassia  where  tbeland 
is  the  most  subdivided,  has  pnblished 
a  long  and  very  elaborate  work  to  show 
the  admirable  consequences  of  a  system 
of  freeholds  in  land.  He  expresses  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  not  only  are 
the  gross  products  of  any  given  number 
of  acres  held  and  cultivated  by  small 
or  peasant  proprietors,  greater  than  the 
gross  products  of  an  equal  number  of 
acres  held  by  a  few  great  proprietors, 
and  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers,  but 
that  the  net  products  of  the  former, 
after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of 
estivation,  are  also  greater  than  the 
net  products  of  the  latter.  ...  He 
mentions  one  fact  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  oountiies 
where  the  properties  are  small,  must  be 
rapidly  increasing.  He  says  that  the 
pnce  of  the  land  which  is  divided  into 
small  properties  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
provinces,  is  much  higher,  and  has  been 
rising  much  more  rapidly,  than  the 
price  of  land  on  the  great  estates.  He 
and  Professor  Rau  both  say  that  this 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  small  estates 
would  have  ruined  the  more  recent 
purchasers,  unless  the  productiveness 
of  the  small  estates  had  increased  in 
at  least  an  e^ual  proportion ;  and  as  the 
srnaU  ^opnetors  have  been  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  prosperous 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  prices 
they  have  paid  for  their  land,  he  argues, 
widfi  apparent  justness,  that  this  would 
seem  to  show  that  not  only  the  gross 
profits  of  the  small  estates,  but  the  net 
profits  also,  have  been  ^-adually  in- 
creasing, and  that  the  net  profits  per 
acre,  of  land,  when  farmed  by  small 
proprietors,  are  greater  than  the  net 
profits  per  acre  of  land  farmed  by  a 
great  proprietor.  He  says,  with  seem- 
ing truth,  that  the  increasing  price  of 
land  in  the  small  estates  cannot  be  the 
mere  effect  of  competition,  or  it  would 
have  diminished  the  profits  and  the 
piosperity  of  the  small  proprietors,  and 
that  this  result  has  not  followed  the 
Hse. 

^'  Al^irecht  Thaer,  another  celebrated 


German  writer  on  the  diffetent  systems 
of  agricultore,  in  one  of  his  later  works 
(Principles  of  Rational  Agriculture) 
expresses  his  decided  conviction,  that 
the  netprodv4:e  of  land  is  greater  when 
farmed  oy  small  proprietors  than  when 
farmed  by  great  proprietors  or  theit 
tenants.  .  .  .  This  opinion  of  Thaer  is 
all  the  more  remarkable,  as,  during  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  very 
strongly  in  fayour  of  the  English  sjsten' 
of  ereat  estates  and  great  nu-ms.'* 

Mr.  Kay  adds,  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, "  The  peasant  farming^  of  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  is 
the  most  perfect  and  economical  farm 
ing  I  have  eyer  witnessed  in  any 
country."* 

§  5.  But  the  most  decisive  example 
in  opposition  to  the  English  prejudice 
against  cultivation  by  peasant  pro- 
prietors, is  the  case  of  Belgium.  The 
soil  is  originally  one  of  me  worst  in 
Europe.  "The  provinces,"  says  Mr. 
M'Culloch,t  "of  West  and  East 
Flanders,  and  Hainault,  form  a  far- 
stretching  plain,  of  which  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  indicates  the  indefatigable 
care  and  labour  bestowed  upon  its  cul- 
tivation; for  the  natural  soil  consists 
almost  wholly  of  barren  sand,  and  its 
great  fertilily  is  entirely  the  result  of 
very  skilful  management  and  judicious 
application  of  various  manures.' *  There 
exists  a  carefully  prepared  and  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  Flemish  Husbandry, 
in  the  Farmer's  Series  of  the  Society 
for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
The  writer  observes,^  that  the  Flemish 
agriculturists  "  seem  to  want  nothing 
but  a  space  to  work  upon :  whatever  be 
the  quality  or  texture  of  the  soil,  in 
time  they  will  make  it  produce  some 
thing.  The  sand  in  the  Gampine  caa 
be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  sands 
on  the  sea-shore,  which  they  probably 
were  originally.  It  is  highly  interest- 
ing to  follow  step  by  step  the  progress 
of  improvement.  Here  you  see  a  cot- 
tage and  rude  cow-shed  erected  on  a 
spot  of  the  most  unpromising  as^ct. 
The  loose  white  sand  blown  mto  irre- 

*  Kay,  i.  110-8. 

t  Qeographicul  DieUonan,  art.  **  Belgloa.* 
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gidar  mounds  is  only  kept  together  by 
the  roots  of  the  heath :  a  small  spot 
onlj  is  levelled  and  sarronnded  by  a 
ditch :  part  of  this  is  covered  with 
yonng  broom,  part  is  planted  with  po- 
tatoes, and  perhaps  a  small  patch  of 
diminutiYe  clover  may  show  itself:"  but 
manures,  both  solid  and  liquid,  are  col- 
lecting, *'  and  this  is  the  nucleus  from 
which,  in  a  few  years,  a  little  farm  will 
spread  around.  ...  If  there  is  no 
manure  at  hand,  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  sown,  on  pure  sand,  at  nrst,  is 
broom :  this  grows  in  the  most  barren 
soils ;  in  three  years  it  is  fit  to  out,  and 
produces  some  return  in  fagots  for  the 
bakers  and  brickmakers.  The  leaves 
which  have  fallen  have  somewhat  en- 
riched the  soil,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
roots  have  given  a  certain  degree  of 
compactness.  It  may  now  be  ploughed 
and  sown  with  buckwheat,  or  even  with 
rye  without  manure.  By  the  time  this 
is  reaped,  some  manure  may  have  been 
collected,  and  a  regular  course  of  crop- 
ping may  begin.  As  soon  as  clover  and 
potatoes  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  cows 
and  make  manure,  the  improvement 
goes  an  rapidly ;  in  a  few  years  the  soil 
undergoes  a  complete  chanee:  it  be- 
comes mellow  and  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  enriched  by  the  vegetable  matter 
afforded  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
roots  of  clover  and  other  plants.  .  .  . 
After  the  land  has  been  gradually 
brought  into  a  good  state,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  a  re^ar  manner,  there  ap- 
pears much  less  difierenoe  between  the 
soils  which  have  been  originally  good, 
and  those  which  have  been  made  so 
by  labour  and  industry.  At  least  the 
crops  in  both  apj>ear  more  nearly  alike 
at  harvest,  than  is  the  case  in  soils  of 
different  qualities  in  other  countries. 
This  is  a  great  proof  of  the  excellency 
of  the  Flemish  system ;  for  it  shows 
that  tiie  land  is  m  a  constant  state  of 
improvement,  and  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  soil  is  compensated  by  greater 
attention  to  tillage  and  manuring, 
especially  the  latter." 

The  people  who  labour  thus  intensely, 
because  labouring  for  themselves,  have 
practised  for  centuries  those  principles 
of  rotation  of  crops  and  economy  of 
jnannres,  which  in  England  are  counted 


among  modem  discoveries :  and  even 
now  the  superiority  of  their  agriculture, 
as  a  whole,  to  that  of  England,  is  ad- 
mitted by  competent  judges.  "  The 
cultivation  of  a  poor  light  soil,  or  a 
moderate  soiV  says  the  writer  last 
quoted,*  "is  generally  suj^rior  in 
Flanders  to  that  of  the  most  improved 
farms  of  the  same  kind  in  Britain.  We 
surjpass  the  Flemish  farmer  gpreatly  in 
capital,  in  varied  implements  of  tillage, 
in  the  choice  and  breeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep,''  (though,  according  to  the  same 
authority,t  they  are  much  "  before  us 
in  the  feeding  of  their  cows,")  "  and 
the  British  farmer  is  in  general  a  man 
of  superior  education  to  the  Flemish 
peasant.  But  in  the  minute  attention 
to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  in  the  ma- 
nagement and  application  of  manures 
of  different  kinds,  in  the  judicious  suc- 
cession of  crops,  and  especially  in  the 
economy  of  land,  so  that  every  part  of 
it  shall  be  in  a  constant  state  of  pro- 
duction, we  have  still  something  to 
learn  from  the  Flemings,'*  and  not  from 
an  instructed  and  enterprising  Fleming 
here  and  there,  but  from  the  genenu 
practice. 

Much  of  the  most  highly  cultivated 
part  of  the  country  consists  of  peasant 
properties,  managed  by  the  proprietors, 
always  either  wholly  or  partly  bpr  spade 
industry.^  "When  the  land  is  culti- 
vated entirely  by  the  spade,  and  no 
horses  are  kept,  a  cow  is  kept  for  every 
three  acres  of  land,  and  entirely  fed  on 
artificial  grasses  and  roots.  This  mode 
of  cultivation  is  principally  adopted  in 
the  Waes  district,  where  properties  are 
very  smaU.  All  the  labour  is  done  by 
the  different  members  of  the  family;" 
children  soon  beginning  "to  assist  in 
various  minute  operations,  according  to 
their  age  and  strength,  such  as  weed- 
ing, hoeing,  feeding  the  oows.  If  they 
can  raise  xye  ^nd  wheat  enough  to 
make  their  bread,  and  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  and  clover,  for  the  cows, 
they  do  well ;  and  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  their  rape-seed,  tneir  flax,  their 
hemp,  and  their  butter,  after  deducting 
the  expense  of  manure  purchased,  which 

*  Flemuh  mubamdrv,  p.  S. 

t  Ibid.  p.  18. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  73  et  tea. 
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Is  always  considerable,  gives  them  a 
very  good  profit.  Suppose  the  whole 
extent  of  the  land  to  be  six  acres,  which 
is  not  an  nncommon  occupation,  and 
which  one  man  can  manage;"  then 
(after  describing  the  cultivation),  "if 
a  man  with  his  wife  and  three  young 
children  are  considered  as  equal  to 
three  and  a  half  grown  up  men,  the  fa- 
milv  will  require  thirty-mne  bushels  of 
zram,  forty-nine  bushels  of  potatoes,  a 
fat  hog,  and  the  butter  and  milk  of  one 
cow :  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  will 
produce  the  grain  and  potatoes,  and 
allow  some  com  to  finish  the  fattening 
of  the  hog,  which  has  the  extra  butter- 
milk :  another  acre  in  clover,  caiTots, 
and  potatoes,  together  with  the  stubble 
turnips,  will  more  than  feed  the  cow; 
consequently  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  IB  sumcient  to  feed  this  familj', 
and  the  produce  of  the  other  three  and 
a  half  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  rent  or 
the  interest  of  purchase-money,  wear 
and  tear  of  implements,  extra  manure, 
and  clothes  for  the  family.  But  these 
acres  are  the  most  profitable  on  the 
farm,  for  the  hemp,  fl«x,  and  colza  are 
included ;  and  by  having  another  acre 
in  clover  and  roots,  a  second  cow  can 
be  kept,  and  its  produce  sold.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, how  a  family  can  live  and  thrive 
on  six  acres  of  moderate  land."  After 
showing  by  calculation  that  this  extent 
of  land  can  be  cultivated  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  by  the  family  without 
any  aid  from  hired  labour,  tne  writer 
continues,  "  In  a  farm  of  ten  acres  en- 
tirely cultivated  by  the  spade,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  man  and  a  woman  to  the 
members  of  the  family  will  render  all 
the  operations  more  easy;  and  with  a 
horse  and  cart  to  carry  out  the  manure, 
and  bring  home  the  produce,  and  occa- 
sionally draw  the  harrows,  ^<ee»  acres 
may  be  very  well  cultivated.  .  .  .  Thus 
it  will  be  seen,"  (this  is  the  result  of 
some  pages  of  details  and  calculations,*) 
"  that  by  spade  husbandry,  an  industri- 
ous man  with  a  small  capital,  occupying 
only  fifteen  acres  of  good  light  land, 
may  not  only  live  and  bring  up  a  fa- 
mil  v,  paying  a  good  rent^  bu  t  may  accu- 
xnulate  a  consi^rable  sum  in  the  course 
•  WUmUh  Sudtmdry,  p.  81. 


of  hia  life."  But  the  indefatigable  in 
dustiy  by  which  he  accomplishes  this| 
and  of  which  so  large  a  portion  is  ex- 
pended not  in  the  mere  cultivation,  but 
m  the  improvement,  for  a  distant  re- 
turn, of  the  soil  itself — ^has  that  indus* 
try  no  connexion  with  not  paying  rent? 
Could  it  exist,  without  presupposing, 
at  least,  a  virtually  permanent  tenure  ? 

As  to  their  mode  of  living,  **the 
Flemish  farmers  and  labourers  live 
much  more  economically  than  the  same 
class  in  England:  they  seldom  eat 
meat,  except  on  Sundays  and  in  har- 
vest: buttermilk  and  potatoes  with 
brown  bread  is  their  daily  food."  It 
is  on  this  kind  of  evidence  that  English 
travellers,  as  they  hurry  through  Eu- 
rope, pronounce  the  peasantry  of  every 
Continental  country  poor  and  miserable, 
its  agricultural  and  social  system  a 
failure,  and  the  English  the  only  regime 
under  which  labourers  are  well  off.  It 
is,  truly  enough,  the  only  regime  under 
which  labourers,  whether  well  off  or 
not,  never  attempt  to  be  better.  So 
little  are  English  labourers  accustomed 
to  consider  it  possible  that  a  labourer 
should  not  spend  all  he  earns,  that  they 
habitually  mistake  the  signs  of  eco- 
nomy for  those  of  poverty.  Observe 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  pheno- 
mena. 

"Accordingly  they  are  gradually 
acquiring  capital^  and  their  great  am- 
bition is  to  nave  land  of  their  own. 
They  eagerly  seize  every  opportunity 
of  purchasing  a  small  farm,  and  the 
price  is  BO  raised  by  competition,  that 
land  pays  little  more  than  two  per  cent 
interest  for  the  purchase  money.   Large 

Sroperties  gradually  disappear,  and  are 
ivided  into  small  portions,  which  sell 
at  a  high  rate.  But  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  population  is  continually 
increasmg,  being  rather  difiused  through 
the  masses  than  accumulated  in  indi- 
viduals." 

With  facts  like  these,  known  and 
accessible,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
to  find  the  case  of  Flanders  referred  to 
not  in  recommendation  of  peasant  pro- 
perties, but  as  a  warning  against  them ; 
on  no  better  ground  than  a  presumptive 
excess  of  population,  inferred  from  the 
distress  which  existed  among  the  pea- 
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tentry  oH  Brabant  and  East  Flanders 
in  the  disastrous  year  1846-47.  The 
evidence  which  I  have  cited  from  a 
writer  conversant  with  the  b abject,  and 
having  no  economical  theory  to  sup- 
port, shows  that  the  distress,  whatever 
ma^  have  been  its  severity,  arose  from 
no  msufficiency  in  these  little  pi-operties 
to  supply  abundantly,  in  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  wants  of  all  whom 
they  have  to  maintain.  It  arose  from 
the  essential  condition  to  which  those 
are  subject  who  employ  land  of  their 
own  in  growing  their  own  food,  namely, 
that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
must  be  borne  by  themselves,  and  can- 
not, as  in  the  case  of  large  farmers,  be 
shifted  from  them  to  the  consmner. 
When  we  remember  the  season  of  1846, 
a  partial  failure  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
and  an  almost  total  one  of  the  potato, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  in  so  unusual  a 
calamity  the  produce  of  six  acres,  half 
of  them  sown  with  flax,  hemp,  or  oil 
seeds,  should  fall  short  of  a  year's  pro- 
vision for  a  family.  But  we  are  not  to 
contrast  the  distressed  Flemish  peasant 
with  an  English  capitalist  who  farms 
several  hundred  acres  of  land.  If  the 
peasant  were  an  Englishman,  he  would 
not  be  that  capitalist,  but  a  dav-la- 
bourer  under  a  capitahst.  And  is  there 
DO  distress,  in  times  of  dearth,  among 
day-labourers  ?  Was  there  none,  that 
year,  in  countries  where  small  proprie- 
tors and  small  farmers  are  unknown  ? 
I  am  aware  of  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  distress  was  greater  in  Bel- 
g|ium,  than  corresponds  to  the  propor- 
tional extent  of  the  failure  of  crops 
compared  with  other  countries.* 

§  6.  The  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  peasant  properties  in  the 
Cnannel  Islands  is  of  so  decisive  a  cha- 
racter, that  I  cannot  help  adding  to 
the  numerous  citations  already  made, 

*  As  much  of  the  distreMlatelyeomplained 
of  in  Belgium,  m  partakes  in  any  degree  of  a 
permanent eharacter,  appears  lobe  almost 
confined' to  the  portion  of  the  population 
who  carry  on  manufacturing  labour,  either 
by  itself  or  in  c<H]^unction  with  agricultural ; 
and  to  be  occanoned  by  a  diminished  demand 
fi>r  Belgic  manufiaccurei. 

To  the  preceding  testimonies  respecting 
Germany,  Switaeriand,  and  Belgium,  may 


part  of  a  description  of  the  economical 
condition  of  those  islands,  by  a  writer 
who  combines  personal  observation 
with  an  attentive  study  of  the  inforraar 
tion  afforded  by  others.  Mr.  William 
Thornton,  in  his  "Plea  for  Peasant 
Proprietors,"  a  book  which  by  the  ex- 
cellence both  of  its  materials  and  of  its 
execution,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  work  on  that  side  of  the 
question,  speaks  of  the  island  of  Guern- 
sey in  the  following  terms :  "Not  even 
in  England  is  nearly  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  produce  sent  to  market  from  a 
tract  of  such  limited  extent.  This  of 
itself  might  prove  that  the  cultivators 
must  be  far  removed  above  poverty,  for 
being  absolute  owners  of  all  the  pro- 
duce raised  by  them,  they  of  course  sell 
only  what  they  do  not  themselves  re- 
quire. But  the  satisfactoriness  of  their 
condition  is  apparent  to  every  observer. 
*The  happiest  community,*  says  Mr. 
Hill,  '  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  fall  in  with,  is  to  be  found  in  this 
little  island  of  Guernsey.'  *  No  matter, ' 
says  Sir  George  Head,  *to  what  point 
the  traveller  may  choose  to  bend  his 
way,  comfort  everywhere  prevails.' 
What  most  surprises  the  English  vi- 
sitor in  his  first  walk  or  drive  beyond 
the  bounds  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  is  the 
appearance  of  the  habitations  with 
which  the  landscape  is  thickly  studded. 
Many  of  them  are  such  as  in  his  own 
country  would  belong  to  persons  of 
middle  rank :  but  he  is  puzzled  to  guess 
what  sort  of  people  live  in  the  others, 
which,  though  in  general  not  large 
enough  for  farmers,  are  almost  invari- 
ably much  too  good  in  every  respect  lor 

day  labourers Literally,  in  the 

whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fishermen's  huts,  there  is  not  one 
so  mean  as  to  be  likened  to  the  ordinary 
habitation  of  an  English  farm  labourer. 
'Look,'   says  a  late  Bailiff  of 


be  added  the  following  from  Niebnbr,  re 
specting  the  Roman  Campagna.  In  a  letter 
from  Tivoli,  he  says,  "  Wherever  you  find 
hereditary  farmers,  or  small  proprietors, 
there  you  alao  find  industry  and  honesty.  I 
believe  that  a  man  who  would  employ  a  large 
fortune  in  establishing  small  freeholds  might 
pot  an  end  to  robbery  in  the  mountain 
districts."— i4/e  amd  JMUn  vf  Nitbukr,  t  oU 
u.  p.  140, 
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Guernsey,  Mi.  De  Lisle  Brock,  *at 
the  hovels  of  the  English,  and  compare 
4hem  with  the  cottages  of  our  pea- 
santry.' ....  Beggars  are  utterly  un- 
known  Pauperism,    able-bodied 

pauperism  at  least,  is  nearly  as  rare  as 
mendicancy.  The  Savings  Banks  ac- 
counts also  bear  witness  to  the  general 
abundance  enjoyed  by  the  labouring 
classes  of  Guernsey.  In  the  year  1841, 
there  were  in  England,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  fifteen  millions,  less 
than  700,000  depositors,  or  one  in  every 
twenty  persons,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  deposits  was  30Z.  In 
Guernsey,  in  the  same  year,  out  of  a 
population  of  26,000  the  number  of  de- 
positors was  1920,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  deposits  40Z."*  The 
evidence  as  to  Jersey  and  Aldemey  is 
of  a  similar  character. 

Of  the  efficiency  and  productiveness 
of  agriculture  on  the  small  properties 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  Mr.  Thornton 
produces  ample  evidence,  the  result  of 
which  he  sums  up  as  follows :  "  Thus 
it  appears  that  in  the  two  principal 
Channel  Islands,  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation is,  in  the  one  twice,  and  in  the 
other,  three  times,  as  dense  as  in  Bri- 
tain, there  being  in  the  latter  country 
only  one  cultivator  to  twenty-two  acres 
of  cultivated  land,  while  in  Jersey  there 
is  one  to  eleven,  and  in  Guernsey  one 
to  seven  acres.  Yet  the  agriculture  of 
these  islands  maintains,  besides  culti- 
vators, non-agricultural  populations, 
respectively  four  and  five  times  as 
dense  as  that  of  Britain.  This  differ- 
ence does  not  arise  fi-om  any  superi- 
ority of  soil  or  climate  possessed  by  the 
Channel  Islands,  for  tne  former  is  na- 
turally rather  poor,  and  the  latter  is 
not  better  than  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England.  It  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  assiduous  care  of  the  farmers, 
and  to  the  abundant  use  of  manure."t 
"  In  the  year  1837,*'  he  says  in  another 
place,t "  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in 
the  large  farms  of  England  was  only 
twenty-one  bushels,  and  the  highest 
average  for  any  one  county  was  no 
more  than  twenty-six  bushels.      The 

•  A  Flea  for  Pea$ani  Proprietor.  By 
William  Thomas  Thornton,  pp.  99—104. 

t  IWd.  p.  38. 

t  Ibid.  i>.  9. 


highest  average  since  claimed  for  the 
whole  of  England,  is  thirty  busliels 
In  Jersey,  where  the  average  size  of 
farms  is  only  sixteen  acres,  the  average 
produce  of  wheat  per  acre  was  stated 
by  Inglis  in  1834  to  be  tMity-six 
bushels;  but  it  is  proved  by  official 
tables  to  have  been  forty  bushels  in 
the  five  years  ending  with  1833.  In 
Guernsey,  where  farms  are  still 
smaUer,  four  quarters  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  Inghs,  is  considered  agood, 
but  still  a  very  common  crop."  "TTbirty 
shillings*  an  acre  would  be  thought  in 
England  a  very  fair  i-ent  for  middling 
land ;  but  in  the  Channel  Islands,  it  is 
only  very  inferior  land  that  would  not 
let  for  at  least  4Z." 

§  7.  It  is  from  France,  that  im- 
pressions unfavourable  to  peasant  pro- 
perties are  generally  drawn ;  it  is  in 
France  that  the  system  is  so  often  as- 
serted to  have  brought  forth  its  firuit 
in  the  most  wretched  possible  agricul- 
ture, and  to  be  rapidly  reducing,  if  not 
to  have  already  reduced,  the  peasantry, 
by  subdivision  of  land,  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  general  prevalence  of  impres* 
sions  so  much  the  reverse  of  truth. 
The  agriculture  of  France  was 
wretched,  and  the  peasantry  in  great 
indigence,  before  the  Revolution.  At 
that  time  they  were  not,  so  universally 
as  at  present,  landed  proprietors.  There 
were,  however,  considerable  districts  of 
France  where  the  land,  even  then,  was 
to  a  great  extent  the  property  of  the 
peasantiy,  and  among  these  were 
many  of  the  most  conspicuous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  bad  agricultiue 
and  to  the  general  poverty.  An  au- 
thority, on  tnis  point,  not  to  be  dis- 
puted, is  Arthur  Young,  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  small  farms,  the  coryphaeus 
of  the  modem  English  school  of  agri- 
culturists; who  yet,  travelling  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  France  in  1787, 
1788,  and  1789,  when  he  finds  remark- 
able excellence  of  cultivation,  never 
hesitates  to  ascribe  it  to  peasant  pro- 
perty.   "Leaving  Sauve,     says  he,t 

*  A  Plea  fiifr  Pe€UOKi Proprietor$,p.  S2. 
t  Arthnr    Young's    TraveU    in   .FVkmc*, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  60. 
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'I  was  much  itrack  with  a  large 
tract  of  land,  seeminglj  nothine  but 
huge  rocks;  jet  most  of  it  enclosed 
and  planted  with  the  most  industrious 
attention.  Every  man  has  an  olive,  a 
mulbeny,  an  almond,  or  a  peach  tree, 
and  vines  scattered  among  them;  so 
that  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with 
the  oddest  mixture  of  these  plants  and 
bulging  rocks,  that  can  be  conceived. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  v^ge  deserve 
encouragement  for  their  industiy :  and 
if  I  were  a  French  minister  the  j  snould 
have  it.  They  would  soon  turn  all  the 
deserts  around  them  into  gardens. 
Sucli  a  knot  of  active  husbandmen, 
who  turn  their  rocks  into  scenes  of 
fertility,  because  I  suppose  their  otm, 
would  do  the  same  by  the  wastes,  if 
animated  by  the  same  omnipotent 
principle."  Again:*  "Walk  to  Ros- 
sendal,"  (near  Dunkirk)  "where  M. 
le  Bmn  has  an  improvement  on  the 
Dunes,  which  he  vexy  obliginglv  showed 
me.  Between  the  town  and  that  place 
is  a  great  number  of  neat  little  houses, 
built  each  with  its  garden,  and  one  or 
two  fields  enclosed,  of  most  wretched 
blowing  dune  sand,  naturally  as  white 
as  snow,  but  improved  by  industry. 
The  magic  of  property  turns  sand  to 
gold."  And  again  if  "  Goine  out  of 
Gauge,  I  was  surprised  to  find  by  far 
the  greatest  exertion  in  irrigation 
which  I  had  yet  seen  in  France ;  and 
then  passed  by  some  steep  mountains, 
highly  cultivated  in  terraces.  Much 
watering  at  St.  Lawrence.  The  scenery 
very  interesting  to  a  farmer.  From 
Gauge,  to  the  mountain  of  rough 
ground  which  I  crossed,  the  ride  has 
been  the  most  interesting  which  I  have 
taken  in  France;  the  efforts  of  iu' 
dustiy  the  most  vigorous ;  the  anima- 
tion tne  most  lively.  An  activity  has 
been  here,  that  has  swept  away  all 
difficulties  before  it,  and  has  clothed 
the  very  rocks  with  verdure.  It  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  common  sense  to  ask 
the  cause  ;  the  enjoyment  of  property 
mtut  have  done  it.  Give  a  man  the 
secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and 
he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden ;  give  him 

*  Arthur    Toong's    Traveli    m  JVancf, 
woL.  I  p.  88. 
t  Tbm.p.6l. 


a  nine  years  lease  of  a  gaiden,  and  he 
will  convert  it  into  a  desert." 

In  his  description  of  the  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  he 
speaks  no  longer  fix>m  surmise,  but 
from  knowledge.  "  Take*  the  road  to 
Moneng,  and  come  presently  to  a  sceue 
which  was  so  new  to  me  in  France, 
that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own 
eyes.  A  succession  of  many  well- 
built,  tight,  and  comfortable  fitrmins 
cottages  built  of  stone  and  covered 
with  tiles ;  each  having  its  little  gar- 
den, enclosed  by  dipt  thorn-hedges, 
with  plenty  of  peach  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  some  fine  oaks  scattered  in  the 
hedges,  and  young  trees  nursed  up 
with  so  much  care,  that  nothiog  but 
the  fostering  attention  of  the  owner 
could  effect  anvthing  like  it.  To 
every  house  belongs  a  farm,  per- 
fectly well  enclosed,  with  grass  bor- 
ders mown  and  neatly  kept  around 
the  corn-fields,  with  gates  to  pass 
from  one  enclosure  to  another.  There 
are  some  parts  of  England  (where 
small  yeomen  still  remain)  that  re- 
semble this  country  of  Beam;  but 
we  have  very  little  that  is  equal  to 
what  I  have  seen  in  this  ride  of  twelve 
miles  from  Pan  to  Moneng.  It  is  all 
in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors,  with- 
out the  farms  being  so  small  as  to 
occasion  a  vicious  and  miserable  popu- 
lation. An  air  of  neatness,  warmth, 
and  comfort  breathes  over  the  whole. 
It  is  visible  in  their  new-built  houses 
and  stables ;  in  their  little  gardens ;  in 
their  hedges;  in  tiie  courts  before  their 
doors;  even  in  the  coops  for  their 
poultry,  and  the  sties  for  their  hogs. 
A  peasant  does  not  think  of  rendering 
his  pig  comfortable,  if  his  own  happi- 
ness hang  by  the  thread  of  a  nine 
years'  lease.  We  are  now  in  B^m, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  cradle  of 
Henry  IV.  Do  they  inherit  these 
blessings  from  that  good  prince  ?  The 
benignant  genius  of  that  good  monarch 
seems  to  reign  still  over  the  countiy , 
each  peasant  has  the  fowl  in  the  pot** 
He  £requently  notices  the  excellence 
of  the  ajgriculture  of  French  Flanders, 
where  the  £Eunna  "  are  all  small,  and 

*  Arthur  Yoong^s  TraveU  im  JVonca 
foLl. 
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much  in  the  handsof  little  proprietors."* 
In  the  Pays  de  Caux,  also  a  country  of 
small  properties,  the  a^culture  was 
miseraDle ;  of  which  his  explanation 
was,  that  it  "  is  a  manufactnring 
country,  and  farming  is  but  a  secon- 
dary pursuit  to  the  cotton  fabric,  which 
spreads  over  the  whole  of  it/'f  The 
same  district  is  still  a  seat  of  manu- 
factures, and  a  country  of  small  pro- 
prietors, and  is  now,  whether  we  judge 
orom  the  appearance  of  the  crops  or 
from  the  omcial  returns,  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  in  France.  In  "  Flan- 
ders, Alsace,  and  part  of  Artois,  as 
well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne, 
France  possesses  a  husbandry  equal  to 
our  own."^  Those  countries,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Quercy,  "  are  cul- 
tivated more  like  gardens  than  farms. 
Perhaps  they  are  too  much  like  gar- 
dens, m>m  the  small ness  of  properties."§ 
In  those  districts  the  admirable  rota- 
tion of  crops,  so  long  practised  in  Italy, 
but  at  that  time  generally  neglected 
in  France,  was  already  universal. 
"The  rapid  succession  of  crops,  the 
harvest  of  one  being  but  the  signal  of 
sowing  immediately  for  a  second,"  (the 
same  fact  which  strikes  all  observers 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,)  "can 
scarcely  be  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion :  and  this  is  a  point,  perhaps,  of 
all  others  the  most  essential  to  good 
husbandry,  when  such  crops  are  so 
justly  distributed  as  Me  generally  find 
them  in  these  provinces ;  cleaning  and 
ameliorating  ones  being  made  the 
preparation  for  such  as  foul  and  ex- 
naust." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  Arthur  Toung's  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  peasant  properties  is  uni- 
formly favourable.  In  Lorraine,  Cham- 
pagjne,  and  elsewhere,  he  finds  the 
agriculture  bad,  and  the  small  pro- 
prietors very  miserable,  in  couBequence, 
as  he  says,  of  the  extreme  subdivision 
of  the  land.  His  opinion  is  thus  summed 
up  :|| — "  Before  I  travelled,  I  conceived 
that  small  farms,  in  property,  were 
very  susceptible  of  good  cultivation; 
and  that  tne  occupier  of  such,  having 

*  Toang,  pp.  322—4. 

t  Ibid.  p.  8S6.         X  Ibid.  toI.  i.  p.  367. 

i  Ibid.  p.  364.  II  Ibid.  p.  412. 


no  rent  to  pay,  might  be  sufficiently  at 
his  ease  to  work  improvements,  and 
carry  on  a  vigorous  nusbandry;  but 
what  I  have  seen  in  France,  has 
greatly  lessened  my  eood  opinion  of 
them.  In  Flanders,  I  saw  exceUent 
husbandry  on  properties  of  30  to  100 
acres ;  but  we  seldom  find  here  such 
small  patches  of  property  asare  common 
in  other  provinces.  In  Alsace,  and 
on  the  Garonne,  that  is,  on  soils  of 
such  exuberant  fertility  as  to  demand 
no  exertions,  some  small  properties 
also  are  well  cultivated.  In  Beam,  I 
passed  through  a  region  of  little  farmers, 
whose  appearance,  neatness,  ease,  and 
happiness  charmed  me;  it  was  what 
property  alone  could,  on  a  small  scale, 
effect;  but  these  were  by  no  means 
contemptibly  small;  they  are,  as  I 
judged  by  the  distance  from  house  to 
house,  from  40  to  80  acres.  Except 
these,  and  a  very  few  other  instances, 
I  saw  nothing  respectable  on  small 
properties,  except  a  most  unremitting 
industry.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to 
impress  on  the  reader's  mind,  that 
though  the  husbandry  I  met  with,  in 
a  great  variety  of  instances  on  little 
properties,  was  as  bad  as  can  be  well 
conceived,  yet  the  industry  of  the  pos- 
sessors was  so  conspicuous,  and  so 
meritorious,  that  no  commendations 
would  be  too  great  for  it.  It  was 
sufficient  to  prove  that  property  in 
land  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  active 
instigator  to  severe  and  incessant 
labour.  And  this  truth  is  of  such 
force  and  extent,  that  I  know  no  way 
so  sure  of  carrying  tillage  to  a  moon- 
tain  top,  as  by  permitting  the  adjoin- 
ing villagers  to  acquire  it  in  property ; 
in  fact,  we  see  that  in  the  mountains 
of  Languedoc,  Ac,  they  have  con- 
veyed earth  in  baskets,  on  their  backs, 
to  form  a  soil  where  nature  had  dem'ed 
it." 

The  experience,  therefore,  of  this 
celebrated  agriculturist,  and  apostle  of 
the  grande  culture^  may  be  said  to  be, 
that  the  effect  of  small  properties,  cul- 
tivated by  peasant  proprietors,  is  ad- 
mirable when  they  are  not  too  small : 
so  small,  namely,  as  not  fully  to  occupy 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  family , 
for  he    uftvn    complains,  with  greai 
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apparent  reason,  of  the  quantity  of 
idio  time  which  the  peasantry  had  on 
their  hands  when  the  land  was  in 
yery  small  portions,  notwithstanding 
the  ardonr  with  which  they  toiled  to 
improve  their  little  patrimony,  in  every 
way  which  their  knowledge  or  ingenni^ 
could  suggest.  He  recommends,  ac- 
cordingly, that  a  limit  of  suhdivision 
should  be  fixed  by  law;  and  this  is 
by  no  means  an  indefensible  proposi- 
tion in  countries,  if  such  there  are, 
where  division,  having  already  gone 
farther  than  the  state  of  capital  and 
the  nature  of  the  staple  articles  of  cul- 
tivation  render  advisable,  still  con- 
tinues progressive.  That  each  peasant 
should  have  a  patch  of  land,  even  in 
full  property,  if  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  him  in  comfort,  is  a  system 
wif:iiall  the  disadvantages,  and  scarcely 


any  of  the  benefits,  of  small  propertiea; 
since  he  must  either  live  it.  indigenoe 
on  the  produce  of  hii  land,  or  depend 
as  habitually  as  if  he  had  no  landed 
possessions,  on  the  wages  of  hired 
labour :  which,  besides,  it  all  the  hold- 
ings smroundinfiT  him  are  of  similar 
dimensions,  he  nas  little  prospect  of 
finding.  The  benefits  of  peasant  pn>- 
prties  are  conditional  on  their  not 
being  too  much  subdivided;  that  is, 
on  their  not  being  required  to  main- 
tain too  many  persons,  in  proportion 
to  the  produce  tnat  can  be  raised  from 
them  by  those  persons.  The  question 
resolves  itself,  like  most  questions  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  into  one  of  population.  Are 
small  properties  a  stuiulus  to  undue 
multiplication,  or  a  check  to  it  ? 


CHAPTER  VIL 


OOWTINUATION   OF  THE   SAME  SUBJECT. 


I  1.  Befoke  examining  the  influ- 
ence of  peasant  properties  on  the  ulti- 
mate economical  interests  of  the 
labouring  class,  as  determined  by  the 
increase  of  population,  let  us  note  the 
points  respectmg  the  moral  and  social 
influence  of  that  territorial  arrange- 
ment, which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
established,  either  by  the  reason  of  the 
case,  or  by  the  facts  and  authorities 
cited  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  reader  new  to  the  subject  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  powerful 
impression  made  upon  all  the  wit- 
nesses to  whom  I  have  referred,  by 
what  a  Swiss  statistical  writer  calls 
the  "  almost  superhuman  industry''  of 
peasant  proprietors.*  On  this  point, 
at  least,  authorities  are  unanimous. 
Those  who  have  seen  only  one  country 
of  peasant  properties,  always  think  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  the  most 
industrious  in  the  wOrld.  There  is  as 
fittle    doubt    among    observers,  with 

*  Th§  Omtton  A9Jba#SUN(Mi»(b«fure  quoted), 


what  feature  in  the.  condition  of  the 
peasantry  this  pre-eminent  industry  is 
connected.     It  is  "  the  magic  of  pro- 
perty,** which,  in  the  words  of  Artnur 
Young,  "  turns  sand  into  gold."    The  I 
idea  of  property  does  not,   however,! 
necessarily  imply  that  there  should  be  • 
no  rent,   any  more  than  that  there ' 
should  be  no  taxes.    It  merely  implies 
that  the  rent  should  be  a  fixed  charge, 
not  liable  to  be  raised  against  the  pos- 
sessor by  his  own  improvements,  or  by; 
the  will  of  a  landlord.     A  tenant  at  a 
quit-rent  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  proprietor ;  a  copyholder  is  not  less 
so  than  a  freeholder.     What  is  wanted 
is  permanent  possession  on  fixed  terms. ' 
"  6ive  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  . 
a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  | 
a  garden ;  give  him  a  nine  years'  lease  , 
of  a  garden,  and  he  will  convert  it  . 
into  a  desert." 

The  details  which  have  been  cited, 
and  those,  still  more  minute,  to  be 
found  in  the  same  authorities,  oon- 
ceming  the  habitually  elaborate  syi* 
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tern  of  oultivation,  and  the  thousand 
deviceB  of  the  peasant  proprietor  for 
making  every  superflnons  honr  and 
odd  moment  instmmental  to  some  in- 
crease in  the  future  produce  and  value 
of  the  land,  will  explain  what  has  been 
said  in  a  previous  chapter*  respecting 
the  far  larger  gross  produce  which, 
with  anything  uke  parity  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  is  obtained,  from  the 
same  quality  of  soil,  on  small  &rms, 
at  least  when  they  are  the  property  of 
the  cultivator.  The  treatise  on  "Flem- 
ish Husbandry"  is  especially  instruc- 
tive respecting  the  means  by  which 
untiring  industry  does  more  than  out- 
weigh mferiority  of  resources,  imper- 
fection of  implements,  and  ignorance 
of  scientific  theories.  The  peasant 
cultivation  of  Flanders  and  Italy  is 
affirmed  to  produce  heavier  crops,  in 
equal  circumstances  of  soil,  than  the 
best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland 
and  England.  It  produces  them,  no 
doubt,  with  an  amount  of  labour 
which,  if  paid  for  by  an  employer, 
would  make  the  cost  to  him  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  benefit;  but  to  the 
peasant  it  is  not  cost,  it  is  the  devotion 
of  time  which  he  can  spare,  to  a  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  if  we  ihould  not 
rather  say  a  ruling  passion.f 

*  Supra,  Book  i.  ch.  ix.  $  4. 

t  Read  the  graphic  description  by  the  his- 
torian Michelet,  of  the  feelings  of  a  peasant 
proprietor  towards  his  land. 

**  If  we  would  know  the  inmost  thought, 
the  passion,  of  the  French  peasant,  it  is  very 
easy.  Let  us  walk  out  on  Sunday  into  the 
country  and  follow  him.  Behold  him  yonder, 
walking  in  front  of  us.  It  is  two  o'clock ; 
his  wife  is  at  vespers ;  he  has  on  his  Sunday 
clothes;  I  percenre  that  he  is  going  to  visit 
Uis  mistress. 

**  What  mistress  ?  Hb  land. 

**  I  do  not  say  he  goes  straight  to  it.  Mo,  he 
is  free  to-day,  and  may  either  go  or  not.  Does 
he  not  go  every  day  in  the  week  ?  Accord- 
ingly, he  turns  aside,  he  goes  another  way,  he 
has  business  elsewhere.   And  yet— he  goes. 

**  It  is  true,  he  was  passing  close  by ;  it  was 
an  opportunity.  He  looks,  but  apparently 
he  will  not  go  in ;  what  for?  And  yet— he 
enters. 

**  At  least  It  Is  probable  that  he  wiU  not 
work ;  he  is  in  his  Sunday  dress :  he  has  a 
elean  shirt  and  blouse.  Still,  there  is  no 
harm  in  plucking  up  this  weed  and  throwing 
out  that  stone.  There  is  a  stump,  too,  which 
is  in  the  w»;  but  he  has  not  his  toels  with 
him,  he  will  do  it  to-morrow.  I 

**  Then  he  folds  his  anns  and  saoee.  serious  I 
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We  have  seen,  too,  that  it  is  not 
solely^  by  su^rior  exertion  that  the 
Flemish  cultivators  succeed  in  ob- 
taining these  brilliant  results.  The 
same  motive  which  gives  such  inttxi- 
■ity  to  their  industry,  placed  them 
earlier  in  possession  of  an  amount  of 
agricultural  knowledge  not  attained 
until  much  later  in  uountries  virhere 
apiculture  was  carried  on  solely  b^ 
hired  labour.  An  equally  high  testi- 
mony is  borne  bv  M.  de  Lavergne* 
to  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  smaU 
proprietors,  in  those  parts  of  France 
to  which  iho  petite  culture  is  really 
suitable,  "m  the  rich  plains  <n 
Flanders,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Garonne,  the  Charente,  the  Rhone, 
all  the  practices  which  fertilize  the 
land  ana  increase  the  productiveness 
of  labour  are  known  to  the  very 
smallest  cultivators,  and  practised  by 
them,  however  considerable  may  be  the 
advancect  which  they  require.  In  their 
hands,  abundant  manures,  coUected  at 
great  cost,  repair  and  incessantly  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  scdte 
of  the  activity  of  cultivation.  The 
races  of  cattle  are  superior,  the  crops 
magnificent.  Tobacco,  flax,  colza, 
madder,  beetroot,  in  some  places;  in 
others,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  plum, 
the  mulberry,  only  yield  their  abun- 
dant treasures  to  a  population  of  in- 
dustrious labourers.  Is  it  not  also  to 
the  petite  culture  that  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  garden  produce  ob- 
tained by  dint  of  great  outlay  in  ^e 
neighbourhood  of  Faris  ?" 

§  2.  Another  aspect  of  peasant 
properties,  in  which  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  be  considered,  is  that  of 
an  instrument  of  popular  education. 
Books  and  schooling  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  education;  but  not  all- 
sufficient.    The  mental  faculties  will 

and  careftil.  He  gives  a  long,  a  very  long 
look,  and  seems  lost  in  thought.  At  last,  if 
he  thinks  himself  observed,  if  he  sees  apaaser- 
by,  he  moves  slowly  away.  Thirty  pacca 
off  he  stops,  turns  round,  and  casts  on  his 
land  a  last  look,  sombre  and  profound,  but 
to  those  who  can  see  it,  the  look  is  tail  ci 
passicm,  of  heart,  of  devotion.*' — 1%0  PmipU, 
by  J.  lliohelet.  Fart  i.  ch.  1. 

*  JBhow  on  fk«  Bvral  Seonomm  ofEnglmnd 
aeoUamd^amd Ireland,  Srd  ed.  p.  Ii7. 
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be  moflt  deTeloped  where  they  are  most 
exercised;  ana  what  giyes  more  exer- 
cise to  them  than  the  haying  a  multi- 
tude of  interests,  none  of  which  can 
he  neglected,  and  which  can  he  pro- 
vided for  only  by  varied  efforts  of  will 
and  intelligence  ?  Some  of  the  dis- 
paragers of  small  properties  lay  great 
stress  on  the  cares  ana  anxieties  which 
beset  the  peasant  proprietor  of  the 
Bhineland  or  Flanders.  It  is  precisely 
those  cares  and  anxieties  which  tend 
to  make  him  a  superior  being  to  an 
English  day-labomner.  It  is,  to  he  snre, 
rather  abusing  the  privileges  of  fair 
argument  to  represent  the  condition  of 
a  day-labourer  as  not  an  anxious  one. 
I  can  conceive  no  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  free  from  anxiety,  where 
there  is  a  possibility  of  being  out  of 
employment ;  unless  he  has  access  to 
a  profuse  dispensation  of  parish  pay, 
and  no  shame  or  reluctance  in  de- 
manding it.  The  day-labourer  has,  in 
the  existing  state  of  society  and  popu- 
lation, manjr  of  the  anxieties  which 
have  not  an  invigorating  effect  on  the 
mind,  and  none  of  those  which  have. 
Theposition  of  the  peasant  proprietor 
of  Flanders  is  the  reverse.  From  the 
anxiety  which  chills  and  paralyses — 
the  uncertainty  of  having  food  to  eat 
— ^few  persons  are  more  exempt:  it 
requires  as  rare  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances as  the  potato  failure  com- 
bined with  an  universal  bad  harvest,  to 
bring  him  within  reach  of  that  danger. 
His  anxieties  are  the  ordinaiy  vicissi- 
tudes of  more  and  less ;  his  cares  are 
that  he  takes  his  fair  share  of  the 
business  of  life ;  that  he  is  a  free 
human  being,  and  not  perpetually  a 
child,  which  seems  to  be  the  approved 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  philanthropy. 
He  is  no  longer  a  beiug  of  a  different 
order  from  the  middle  classes ;  he  has 
pursuits  and  objects  like  those  which 
occupy  them,  and  give  to  their  intel- 
lects the  greatest  part  of  snch  cultiva- 
tion as  uiey  receive.  If  there  is  a 
first  principle  in  intellectual  education, 
it  is  this — that  the  oUscipline  which 
does  ^ood  to  the  mind  is  that  in  which 
the  mind  is  active,  not  that  in  which 
it  is  iHmve.    The  secret  fpr  develop- 


ing the  faculties  is  to  give  them  much 
to  do,  and  much  inducement  to  do  it. 
This  detracts  nothing  from  the  impo^ 
tance,  and  even  necessity,  of  other 
kinds  of  mental  cultivation.  The  pos< 
session  of  property  will  not  prevent  the 
peasant  from  oeing  coarse,  selfish,  and 
narrow-minded.  These  things  depend 
on  other  infiuences,  and  other  kinds  ot 
instruction.  But  this  great  stimulus 
to  one  kind  of  mental  activity,  in  no 
way  impedes  any  other  means  of  in- 
tellectual development.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  cultivating  the  habit  of 
turning  to  practical  use  every  frag- 
ment of  knowledge  acquired,  it  helps 
to  render  that  schooling  and  vtading 
fruitful,  which  without  some  such  aux- 
iliary influence  are  in  too  many  cases 
like  seed  thrown  on  a  rock. 

§  3.  It  is  not  on  the  intelligence 
alone  that  the  situation  of  a  peasant 
proprietor  exercises  an  improving  in- 
fluence. It  is  no  less  propitious  to  the 
moral  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance, 
and  self-control.  Day-labourers,  where 
the  labouring  class  mainly  consists  of 
them,  are  usually  improvident;  they 
spend  carelessly  to  the  fuU  extent  of 
their  means  .and  let  the  future  shift 
for  itself  This  is  so  notorious,  that 
many  persons  strongly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes, 
hold  it  as  a  fixed  opinion  that  an  in- 
crease of  wages  would  do  them  little 
good,  unless  accompanied  by  at  least 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  their 
tastes  and  habits.  The  tendency  of 
peasant  proprietors,  and  of  those  who 
nope  to  become  proprietors,  is  to  the 
contraiT  extreme;  to  take  even  too 
much  thought  for  the  morrow.  They 
are  oftener  accused  of  penuriousness 
than  of  prodigality.  They  deny  them- 
selves reasonable  indulgences,  and  live 
wretchedly  in  order  to  economize.  In 
Switzerland  almost  everybody  saves, 
who  has  anv  means  of  saving;  the 
case  of  the  flemish  farmers  hM  been 
already  noticed:  among  the  French, 
though  a  pleasure-loving  and  reputed 
to  be  a  self-indulgent  people,  the  spirit 
of  thrift  is  diffused  through  the  rural 
population  in  a  maimer  most  gratifying 
1^1  a  whole,  and  which  in  mdividuM 
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instances  em  rather  on  the  side  of  ex- 
cess than  defect.  Among  those  who, 
from  the  hotels  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  herhs  and  roots  which  constitute 
their  diet,  are  mistaken  hy  trayellers 
for  proofs  and  specimens  of  general 
indigence,  there  are  nambers  who  have 
hoards  in  leathern  bags,  consisting  of 
sums  in  five-franc  pieces,  which  ikej 
keep  by  them  perhaps  for  a  whole  gene- 
ration, unless  brougnt  out  to  he  expen- 
ded in  their  mostcherished  gratification 
— ^the  purchase  of  land.  K  there  is  a 
moral  inconvenience  attached  to  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  peasantry 
have  land,  it  is  the  danger  of  their 
being  too  careful  of  their  pecuniary 
concerns ;  of  its  making  them  crafty, 
and  "calcnlating''  in  the  objectionable 
sense.  The  French  peasant  is  no 
simple  countryman,  no  downright 
"peasant  of  the  Danube:*'*  both  in 
fact  and  in  fiction  he  is  now  "the 
crafty  peasant.''  That  is  the  stage 
which  he  has  reached  in  the  progres- 
sive development  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  things  has  imposed  on  human 
intelligence  and  human  emancipation. 
But  some  excess  in  this  direction  is  a 
small  and  a  passing  evil  compared 
with  recklessness  and  improvidence  in 
the  labouring  classes,  and  a  cheap  price 
to  pay  for  the  inestimable  worth  of  the 
virtue  of  self-dependence,  as  the  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  a  people :  a  virtue 
which  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  of 
excellence  in  a  human  character — the 
«tock  on  which  if  the  other  virtues  are 
not  grafted,  they  have  seldom  any  firm 
root;  a  Quality  indispensable  in  the 
case  of  a  labouring  class,  even  to  any 
tolerable  degree  of  physical  comfort ; 
and  by  which  the  peasantry  of  France, 
and  of  most  European  countries  of 
peasant  proprietors,  are  distinguished 
oeyond  any  other  labouring  population. 

§  4.  Is  it  likely,  that  a  state  of  eco- 
nomical relations  so  conducive  to  fin- 
gality  and  prudence  in  every  other 
respect,  should  be  prejudicial  to  it  in 
the  cardinal  point  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation ?  That  it  IB  80,  ia  the  opmion 
expressed  by  most  of  tiioee  English 
political  economists  who  have  written 
anything  about  the  matter.  Mr. 
*8ee  the  celebrated  fable  of  La  FonUOne. 


M'Oulloch's  opinion  is  wel)  known. 
Mr.  Jones  afiSrms,*  that  a  "peasant 
population,  raising  their  own  wages 
from  the  soil,  and  consuming  them  in 
kind,  are  universally  acted  upon  very 
feebly  by  internal  checks,  or  hy  mo- 
tives disposing  them  to  restraint.  The 
consequence  is,  that  unless  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  quite  independent  of  their 
will,  forces  such  peasant  cultivators  to 
slacken  their  rate  of  increase,  they 
will,  in  a  limited  territory,  verv  rapidly 
approach  a  state  of  want  and  penury, 
and  will  be  stopped  at  last  only  by 
the  physical  impossibility  of  procuring 
subsistence."  He  elsewhere  f  speaks 
of  such  a  peasantry  as  "  exactly  m  the 
condition  in  which  the  animal  dis- 
position to  increase  their  numbers  is 
checked  by  the  fewest  of  those  ba- 
lancing motives  and  desires  which 
regulate  the  increase  of  superior  ranks 
or  more  civilized  people."  The 
"causes  of  this  peculiarity"  Mr. 
Jones  promised  to  point  out  in  a  sub- 
sequent work,  which  never  made  its 
appearance.  I  am  totally  unable  to 
conjecture  from  what  theory  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence human  conduct,  he  would  have 
derived  them.  Arthur  Young  assumes 
the  same  "peculiarity'*  as  a  fact; 
but,  though  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  qualifying  his  opinions,  he  does  not 
push  his  doctrine  to  so  violent  an 
extreme  as  Mr.  Joues ;  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  himself  testified  to  various 
instances  in  which  peasant  populations, 
such  as  Mr.  Jones  speaks  of,  were  not 
tending  to  "a  state  of  want  and 
penmy,"  and  were  in  no  danger  what- 
ever of  coming  in  contact  with  "  phy- 
sical impossibility  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence. 

That  there  should  be  discrepancy  of 
experience  on  this  matter,  is  easily  to 
be  accounted  for.  Whether  the  labon^ 
ing  people  live  by  land  or  by  wages, 
they  have  always  hitherto  multiplied 
up  to  the  limit  set  by  their  habitual 
standard  of  comfort.  When  that 
standard  was  low,  not  exceeding  a 
scanty  subsistence,  the  size  of  pro* 
perties,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  wages, 
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has  been  kept  down  to  what  would 
barely  snpport  life.  Extremely  low 
ideas  of  wl&at  is  neoesssiy  for  sub- 
sistence, are  perfectly  compatible  with 
peasant  properties ;  and  if  a  people 
have  always  been  used  to  poverty, 
and  habit  has  reconciled  them  to  it, 
there  will  be  oyer-popalation,  and  ex- 
cessiTe  subdivision  of  land.  But  this 
is  not  to  the  purpose.  The  true  ques- 
tion is,  supposing  a  peasantry  to  pos- 
sess land  not  insufficient  but  sufficient 
for  their  comfortable  support,  are  they 
more,  or  less,  likely  to  fall  from  this 
state  of  comfort  through  improvident 
multiplication,  than  if  they  were  living 
in  an  equally  comfortable  manner  as 
hired  labourers  ?  All  ft  priori  con- 
siderations are  in  favour  of  their  being 
less  likely.  The  dependeuce  of  wages 
on  population  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation and  discussion.  That  wages 
would  fall  if  population  were  much  in- 
creased is  often  a  matter  of  real  doubt, 
and  always  a  thing  which  requires 
some  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty 
for  its  intelligent  recognition.  But 
every  peasant  can  satisfy  himself  from 
evidence  which  he  can  fully  appre- 
ciate, whether  his  piece  of  land  can  be 
made  to  support  several  families  in  the 
same  comfort  in  which  it  supports  one. 
Few  people  like  to  leave  to  their 
children  a  worse  lot  in  life  than  their 
own.  The  parent  who  has  land  to 
leave,  is  perfectly  able  to  judge  whether 
the  children  can  live  upon  it  or  not : 
but  people  who  are  supported  by 
wages,  see  no  reason  why  their  sons 
should  be  unable  to  support  themselves 
in  the  same  way,  and  trust  accordingly 
to  chance.  "  Li  even  the  most  useful 
and  necessary  arts  and  manufactures," 
says  Mr.  Laing,*  "the  demand  for 
labourers  is  not  a  seen,  known,  steady, 
and  appreciable  demand  :  but  it  is  so 
in  husbandry,"  under  small  properties. 
"The  labour  to  be  done,  the  subsist- 
ence that  labour  wi.i  proiuce  out  of 
his  portion  of  land,  are  seen  and  known 
elements  in  a  man's  calculation  upon 
his  means  of  subsistence.  Can  his 
square  of  land,  or  can  it  not^  subsist  a 
famil;^?  Can  he  marry  or  not?  are 
questions  which  every  man  can  answer 
without  delay,  doubt,  or  specdation. 

*  Ifotet  qfa  TraoelUr,  p.  46. 


It  is  the  depending  on  chance,  where 
judgment  has  nothing  clearly  set  before 
it,  that  causes  reckless,  improvident 
marriages  in  the  lower,  as  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  produces  among  us 
the  evils  of  over-population;  and  chance 
necessarily  enters  into  every  man's 
calculations,  when  certainty  is  removed 
altogether ;  as  it  is,  where  certain  sub- 
sistence is,  by  oar  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, the  lot  of  but  a  small  portion 
instead  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
people." 

There  never  has  been  a  writer  more 
keenly  sensible  of  the  evils  brought 
upon  the  labouring  classes  by  excess 
of  population,  than  Sismondi,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  peasa."  properties.  He 
had  ample  opportunity,  in  more  coun- 
tries than  one,  for  judging  of  their 
effect  on  population.  I>Bt  us  see  his 
testimony.  "  In  the  countries  in  which 
cultivation  by  small  proprietors  still 
continues,  population  increases  regu- 
larly and  rapidly  until  it  has  attained 
its  natural  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  inhe- 
ritances continue  to  be  divided  and 
subivided  among  several  sons,  as  long 
as,  by  an  increase  of  labour,  each 
family  can  extract  an  equal  income 
from  a  smaller  portion  of  land.  A 
father  who  possessed  a  vast  extent  of 
natural  pasture,  divides  it  among  his 
sons,  and  they  turn  it  into  fields  and 
meadows;  his  sons  divide  it  amone 
their  sons,  who  abolish  fallows :  each 
improvement  in  agricultural  knowledge 
admits  of  another  step  in  the  sub- 
division of  property.  But  there  is  no 
danger  lest  the  proprietor  should  bring 
up  nis  children  to  make  beggars  of 
them.  He  knows  exactly  what  inhe- 
ritance he  has  to  leave  them ;  he 
knows  that  the  law  will  divide  it 
equally  among  them:  he  sees  the 
limit  beyond  which  this  division  would 
make  them  descend  from  the  rank 
which  he  has  himself  filled,  and  a  just 
family  pride,  common  to  the  peasant 
and  to  the  nobleman,  makes  him  ab- 
stain from  summoning  into  life,  children 
for  whom  he  cannot  properly  provide. 
If  more  are  bom,  at  least  they  do  not 
marry,  or  they  agree  among  themselves, 
which  of  several  brothers  shall  per- 
petuate the  family.     It  is  not  fidund 
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that  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  patri- 
monies  of  the  peasants  are  ever  bo 
divided  as  to  reduce  them  below  an 
honourable  competence ;  though  the 
habit  of  foreign  service,  bj  opening  to 
the  children  a  career  indennite  and 
oncalculable,  sometimes  calls  forth  a 
superabundant  population."  * 

There  is  similar  testimony  respect 
ing  Norway.  Though  there  is  no  law 
or  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  no 
manufactures  to  take  off  a  surplus 
population,  the  subdivision  of  property 
IS  not  carried  to  an  iujurious  extent. 
"Tlie  division  of  the  land  among 
childreu,''  says  Mr.  Laing,t  "  apj)ears 
not,  during  tne  thousand  years  it  has 
been  in  operation,  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  reduciD)^  the  landed  pro- 
perties to  the  minimum  size  that  will 
barely  support  human  existence.  I 
have  counted  from  five-and-twenty  to 
forty  cows  upon  farms,  and  that  in 
a  country  in  which  the  farmer  must, 
for  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year, 
have  winter  provender  and  houses  pro- 
vided for  all  the  cattle.  It  is  evident 
that  some  cause  or  other,  operating  on 
aggregation  of  landed  property,  coun- 
teracts the  dividing  effects  of  partition 
among  children.  That  cause  can  be 
no  other  than  what  I  have  long  con- 
jectured would  be  effective  in  such 
a  social  arrangement;  viz.  that  in 
a  country  where  land  is  held,  not  in 
tenancy  merely^  as  in  Ireland,  but 
in  full  ownership,  its  aggregation  by 
the  deaths  of  co-heirs,  and  by  the 
marriages  of  the  female  heirs  among 
the  body  of  landholders,  will  balance 
its  subdivision  by  the  equal  succession 
of  children.  The  whole  mass  of  pro- 
perty will,  I  conceive,  be  found  in  such 
a  state  of  society  to  consist  of  as  many 
estates  of  the  class  of  10002.,  as  many 
of  lOOZ.,  as  many  of  lOL  »year,  at 
one  period  as  at  another.'  That  this 
should  happen,  supposes  diffused 
through  society  a  very  efficacious  pru- 
dential check  to  population :  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  give  part  of  the  credit 
of  this  prudential  restraint  to  the  pecu- 
liar adaptation  of  the  peasant-proprie- 
tary system  for  fostering  it. 

*  NoHwaux  PrineipeB,  Book  iU.  ch.  S. 
i  Umden^  m  Jfonooff,  p.  19* 


"In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,** 
says  Mr.  Kay,*  "as  in  tjie  canton  of 
ArgDvie  for  instance,  a  peasant  never 
marries  before  he  attains  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  generally  much 
later  in  life;  and  in  that  canton  the 
women  very  seldom  marry  before  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  .  .  . 
Nor  do  the  division  of  land  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  mode  of  conveying  it 
from  one  man  to  another,  enoourago 
the  providence  of  the  labourers  of  the 
rural  districts  only.  They  act  in  the 
same  manner,  though  perhaps  in  a 
less  degree,  upon  the  labourers  of  the 
smaller  towns.  In  the  smaller  pro- 
vincial towns  it  is  customary  for  a 
labourer  to  own  a  small  plot  of  ground 
outside  the  town.  This  plot  he  cul- 
tivates in  the  evening  as  his  kitchen 
garden.  He  raises  in  it  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  the  use  of  his  family 
during  the  winter.  After  his  day^ 
work  is  over,  he  and  his  family  repair 
to  the  garden  for  a  short  time,  which 
they  spend  in  planting,  sowing,  weed- 
ing, or  preparing  for  sowing,  a  harvest, 
according  to  the  season.  The  desire 
to  become  possessed  of  one  of  these 
gardens  operates  veiy  strongly  in 
strengthening  prudential  habits  and 
in  restraining  improvident  marriages. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  in  the 
canton  of  Argovie  told  me  that  a 
townsman  was  seldom  contented  until 
he  had  bought  a  garden,  or  a  garden 
and  house,  and  that  the  town  labourers 
generally  deferred  their  marriages  for 
some  years,  in  order  to  save  enough 
to  purchase  either  one  or  both  of  these 
luxuries."' 

The  same  writer  shows  by  statistical 
evidence  f  that  in  Prussia  the  average 
age  of  marriage  is  not  onlj^  much  later 
than  in  England,  but  "is  gradually 
becoming  later  than  it  was  formerly, ' 
while  at  the  same  time  "  fewer  illegiti- 
mate children  are  bom  in  Prussia  than 
m  any  other  of  the  European  coun- 
tries." "  Wherever  I  travelled,**  says 
Mr.  Kay,^  "in  North  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  I  was  assured  by  ail  that 
the  desire  to  obtain  land,  which  was 
felt  by  all  the  peasants,  was  acting  as 

•  Vol.  I.  pp.  67-9. 
t  U»id.  pp.  7fr«.       t  ibUL  p.  Ml 
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the  fitrongest  poBsible  check  upon 
undue  increase  ot  population."* 

In  Flanders,  according  to  Mr. 
Fauche,  the  British  Consul  at  Ostend^f 
"  farmer's  sons  and  those  who  have  the 
means  to  become  fanners  will  delaj 
their  marriage  nntil  they  get  posses- 
sion of  a  farm.''  Once  a  tanner,  the 
next  object  is  to  become  a  proprietor. 
"  The  first  thing  a  Dane  does  with  his 
savings/'  says  Mr.  Browne,  the  Consul 
at  Copenhagen,:}  ''is  to  purchase  a 
dock,  then  a  horse  and  cow,  which  he 
hires  out,  and  which  pays  a  good 
interest.  Then  his  ambition  is  to 
become  a  petty  proprietor,  and  this 
class  of  persons  is  better  off  than  any 
in  Denmark.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no 
people  in  any  country  who  have  more 
easily  within  their  reach  all  that  is 
really  necessary  for  life  than  this  class, 
which  is  very  large  in  comparison  with 
that  of  labourers.'' 

Bnt  the  experience  which  most  de- 
cidedly contradicts  the  asserted  ten- 
dency of  peasant  proprietorship  to 
produce  excess  of  population,  is  the 
case  of  France.  In  tnat  country  the 
experiment  is  not  tried  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  properties  being  too 
small.  The  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors in  France  is  not  exactly  as- 
certained, but  on  no  estimate  does  it 
faU  much  short  of  five  millions ;  which, 
on  the  lowest  calculation  of  the  number 
of  persons  of  a  family  (and  for  France 

*  TliA  ProflBian  minister  of  statistics,  in  a 
work  {OondiHon  of  th4  P«opU  in  Fru$aia) 
which  I  am  obliged  to  quote  at  second 
hand  firom  Mr.  Kay»  after  proving  by  figures 
the  great  and  progressire  increase  of  the 
oonsomptUm  of  food  and  clothing  per 
head  of  the  population,  from  which  he  Justly 
infers  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  agriculture,  continues :  *'  The 
division  of  estates  has,  since  1831,  proceeded 
more  and  more  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  now  many  more  small  independent 
proprietors  than  formerly.  Yet,  however 
many  complaints  of  pauperism  are  heard 
among  the  dependent  labourers,  we  never 
hear  it  complained  that  pauperism  is  in- 
erMsing  among  the  peasant  proprietors.** — 
Kay,  i.  262-6. 

t  In  a  communication  to  th«  Commission- 
ers of  Poor  Law  Enquiry,  p.  640  of  their 
Foreign  Communications,  Appendix  F  to 
their  First  Report. 

t  Ibid.  168. 
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it  onght  to  be  a  low  calculation),  shows 
much  more  than  half  the  population 
as  either  possessing,  or  entitled  to  in- 
herit, landed  proper^.  A  majority  of 
the  properties  are  so  small  as  not  to 
afford  a  subsistence  to  the  proprietors, 
of  whom,  according  to  some  compu- 
tations, as  many  as  three  millions  are 
obliged  to  eke  out  their  means  of  sup- 
port either  by  working  for  hire,  or  by 
taking  additional  land,  generaJly  on 
metayer  tenure.  When  the  property 
possessed  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  possessor  from  dependence  on 
wages,  the  condition  of  a  proprietor 
loses  much  of  its  characteristic  efficacv 
as  a  check  to  over-population:  and  if 
the  prediction  so  often  made  in  £ng 
land  had  been  realized,  and  France 
had  become  a  "pauper  warren,"  the 
experiment  would  have  proved  nothing 
against  the  tendencies  of  the  same 
system  of  agricultural  economy  in 
other  circumstances.  But  what  is  the 
fact?  That  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  French  population  is  the  slowest 
in  Europe.  During  the  generation 
which  the  Revolution  raised  from  the 
extreme  of  hopeless  wretchedness  to 
sudden  abundance,  a  great  increase  of 
population  took  place.  But  a  gene- 
ration has  grown  up,  which,  having 
been  bom  in  improved  circumstances, 
has  not  learnt  to  be  miserable;  and 
upon  them  the  spirit  of  thriit  operates 
most  conspicuously,  in  keeping  the 
increase  of  population  within  the  in- 
crease of  national  wealth.  In  a  table, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Ran,*  of  the 

*  The  following  is  the  table  (see  p.  168  of 
the  Belgian  translation  of  Mr.  Rau's  large 
work): 

Per  cent. 
United  States  ....  1820-30  .  .  2*92 
Hungary  (according  to  Bohrer)  .    .    .    2*40 

England 1811-21    .    .    1*78 

1881-31    .    .    too 

Austria  (Bohrtr)  .    , i-30 

Prussia 1816-27    .    .    1-64 

»         .....    1820-30    .    .    1*3^ 

1821-31     .    .    1*27 

Netherlands    ....    1821-28    .    .    1*28 

Scotland 1821-31    .    .    1*30 

Saxony 1816-30    .     .    1'16 

Baden     ....  1820-30  (UeuniAch)    113 

Bavaria 1814-28    .    .    1*08 

Naples 1814-24    .    .    0*83 

France   ....     1817-27  (liathien)    0-eS 
and  more  recently  (Morean  de  Jonnte)    0'66 
Bat  the  number  given  by    lioreaa   de 
N 
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rate  of  annual  increase  of  the  popular 
tions  of  various  countries,  that  of 
France,  from  1817  to  1827,  is  stated  at 
^  per  cent,  that  of  England  during 
a  similar  decennial  period  being  1^ 
annually,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
nearly  8.  According  to  the  official 
returns  as  analyzed  by  M.  Legoyt,* 
the  increaoe  of  the  population,  which 
from  1801  to  1806  was  at  the  rate  of 
1*28  per  cent  annually,  averaged  only 
0*47  per  cent  from  1806  to  1831 ;  from 
1831  to  1836  it  averaged  0*60  per 
cent;  from  1836  to  1841,  0-41  per 
cent,  and  from  1841  to  1846,  0*68  per 


§4. 

cent.f  At  the  census  of  1851  the 
rate  of  annual  Increase  shown  was 
only  1*08  per  cent  in  the  five  years, 
or  0*21  annually;  and  at  the  census 
of  1866  only  0*71  per  cent  in  five 
years,  or  0*14  annually;  so,  that,  in 
the  words  of  M.  de  Lavergne,  "  popu- 
lation has  almost  ceased  to  increase 
in  France  ":t  Even  this  slow  increase 
is  wholly  the  effect  of  a  diminution  of 
deaths ;  the  number  of  births  not  in- 
creasing at  all,  while  the  proportion 
of  the  births  to  the  p^ulation  is  con- 
stantly diminishing.§  This  slow  growth 
of  the  numbers  of  the  people,  while 


} 


ceding  year  1846,  Is  flammed  up  in  the  fid- 
lowing  table ; 


Jonn^s,  he  adds,  Is  not  entitled  to  Implicit 
confidence. 

The  following  table  ftven  by  M.  Que- 
telet  (On  3f an  and  ih«  DwelopmerU  of  hi$ 
JPacttlHeMt  ToL  i.  oh.  7),  also  on  the  au- 
thority of  Rau,  contains  additional  matter, 
and  differs  in  some  items  from  the  preced- 
Sngi  probably  fh>m  the  author's  having 
taken,  in  thosa  cases,  an  average  of  dif- 
ferent years: 

Per  cent. 

Ireland 2-45 

Hungary     ...••.    2*40 

Spain 1-66 

England 1*65 

Rhenish  Prussia .    .    .    .    1*33 

Austria ISO 

Bavaria 108 

Netherlands 0*94 

Naples 0*83 

France 0*63 

Sweden 0*58 

Lombardy 0'45 

A  very  carefully  prepared  statement, 
by  M.  Legoyt,  in  the  Journal  det  Econo- 
nUgteg  for  May  1847.  which  brings  up  the 
results  for  France  to  the  census  of  the  pre- 


*  Journal  det  Economistes  for  March  and  May  1847. 
t  M.  Legoyt  is  of  opinion  that  the  population  was  understated  in  1841.  and  the  increase 
between  that  time  and  1846  consequently  overstated,  and  that  the  real  increase  during 
the  whole  period  was  something  intermediate  between  the  last  two  ayerages,  or  not  much 
more  than  one  in  two  hundred. 

X  Journal  det  Economistet  for  February  1847.    In  the  Journal  for  January  1866,  M. 
Legoyt  gives  some  of  the  numbers  slightly  altered,  and,  I  presume,  corrected.     The 
series  of  percentages  is  1*28,  0-31,  0*69,  060,  0'41,  0*68.  0*22,  and  0*20.    The  last  census, 
that  of  1861,  shows  a  slight  reaction,  the  percentage,  independently  a£  the  newly  acquired 
departments,  being  0-32. 
i  The  following  are  the  irambers  given  Dy  M.  Legoyt : 
From  1824  to  1828  annual  number  of  burths  981,914,  being  1  in  32*30  of  the  popalatkNL 
„     1829  to  1833  „  „  965,444,      „     1  in  3400        ,.  „ 

„     1834  to  1838  .,  „  972,993,      „     1  in  34-39        „ 

^     1839  to  1843  ^  „  970,617,      „      1  in  35*27        „ 

„     1844  &  1845  ..  „  983,573,      „      1  in  35*58 

In  the  last  two  years  the  births,  according  to  M.  Legoyt,  wsre  swellet^  by  the  effects  of 
aoonsiderable  immigration.  "  This  diminution  of  births,"  he  observes,  **  w  ^le  there  is  a  coti- 
Btant,  though  not  a  rapid  increase  both  of  population  and  of  marrii^s,  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  progress  of  prudence  and  forethought  in  fiunilies.  It  was  a  foreseen  consequence  of 
Qvr  Qlvil  and  social  institutloas,  which,  producing  a  dally  increasing  mbdivision  of  fortunoc, 
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Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Sweden .    .    .    ,    . 

0*83 

114 

Norway 

1*36 

1*30 

Denmark   .    .    ,    . 

-    ... 

0-96 

Russia 

0-61 

Austria 

0*85 

0-9O 

Prussia 

1*84 

1*18 

1*45 

0-90 

Hanover     .... 

... 

0*85 

Bavaria 

0*71 

Wurtemberg .     .    . 

0.01 

1*00 

Holland 

0*90 

1-03 

Belgium     .... 
Sardinia     .... 

1-08 

076 

Great  Britain  (ex- 
clusive of  Ireland) 

]    1*95 

100 

France  

0-68 

0*50 

United  States     .    . 

3-27 
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capital  increaaes  much  more  rapidly, 
has  caoBed  a  noticeable  improyement 
in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class. 
The  circninstances  of  that  portion  of 
the  class  who  are  landed  proprietors 
are  not  easily  ascertained  with  preci- 
sion, being  of  course  extremely  vari- 
able: but  the  mere  labourers,  who 
derived  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
changes  in  landed  property  which  took 
place  at  the  Revolution,  have  unc^ues- 
tionably  much  improved  in  condition 
once  that  period.*    Dr.  Bau  testifies 

both  landed  and  moveable,  call  forth  In  our 
people  the  instincts  of  oonierration  and  of 
comfort." 

In  fSonr  departments,  among  which 
are  two  of  the  most  thriving  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  deaths  even  then  exceeded  the 
births.  The  census  of  1866  exhibits  the  re- 
markable fact  of  a  positiTe  diminntlon  in  the 
population  of  64  out  of  the  86  departments. 
A  signiflcant  comment  on  the  pauper- warren 
theory.  See  M.  de  Lavergne's  analyds  of 
the  returns. 

*  -  The  classes  of  oar  population  which 
have  only  wages,  and  are  therefore  the  most 
exposed  to  indigence,  are  now  (1846)  much 
better  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  food, 
lodging,  and  dothing,  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  This  may  be 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  all  persons  who 
can  remember  the  earlier  of  the  two  periods 
tompared.  Were  there  any  doubts  on  the 
subject,  they  might  easily  be  dissipated  by 
consulting  old  cultivators  and  workmen,  as 
I  have  myself  done  in  various  localities,  with- 
oot  meeting  with  a  single  contrary  testimony ; 
we  may  also  appeal  to  the  facts  collected  by 
an  accurate  observer,  M.  Villermi,  in  his 
Picture  of  the  Moral  and  Physical  Condition 
of  the  Working  Classes,  book  ii.  oh.  1." 
(R«$eatehe9  on  the  Oau$e»  qflndigenct,  by  A. 
Clement,  pp.  84-6.)  The  same  writer  speaks 
(p.  118)  of  *'  the  considerable  rise  which  has 
taken  place  since  1789  in  the  wages  of  agri- 
cultural day-labourers;"  and  adds  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  of  a  higher  standard  of 
habitual  requirements,  even  in  that  portion 
of  the  town  population,  the  state  of  which 
is  usually  represented  as  most  deplorable. 
"  In  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a  con- 
siderable change  has  taken  place  in  the  habits 
of  the  operatives  in  our  manufacturing 
towns :  they  now  expend  much  more  than  for- 
merly on  clothing  and  ornament.  . . .  Certain 
classes  of  workpeople,  such  as  the  eamU$  of 
Lyons,**  (according  to  all  representations, 
liketheircounterpart,onr  handloom  weavers, 
Uie  very  worst  paid  class  of  artisans,)  "  no 
longer  show  themselves,  as  they  did  formerly, 
covered  with  filthy  rags.**  (Page  164.) 

The  preceding  statements  were  given  In 
former  editions  of  this  work,  being  the  best 
to  which  I  had  at  the  time  access ;  but  evi- 
dence, both  of  a  more  recent,  and  of  a  more 
minute  and  nredse  eharaeter,  will  now  be 


to  a  similar  fact  in  the  case  of  anothei 
countiy  in  which  the  sul^division  of 
the  land  is  probably  excessive,  the 
Palatinate.* 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  sinele  authentio 
instance  which  supports  the  assertion 
that  rapid  multiptication  is  promoted 
by  peasant  properties.  Instances  may 
undoubtedly  be  cited  of  its  not  being 
prevented  bv  them,  and  one  of  the 
principal  of  these  is  Belgium;  the 
prospects  of  which,  in  respect  to  popo* 
lation,  are  at  present  a  matter  ot  oon- 

found  in  the  important  work  of  Bi.  L6oiiee 
de  Lavergne,  Sural  Economy  ^f  Frano§  tiwM 
1780.  Aocording  to  that  painstaking,  well- 
informed,  and  most  impartial  enquirer,  the 
average  daily  wages  of  a  French  labour r/ 
have  risen,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Bevolation,  in  the  ratio  of  19  to  SO,  while, 
owing  to  the  more  constant  employment,  the 
total  earnings  have  increased  in  a  still  greater 
ratio,  not  &ort  of  double.  The  following 
are  the  statements  of  M.  de  Lavergne  (2nd 
ed.  p.  67) : 

*<  Arthur  Tonng  estimates  at  19  sous  [9\d,  \ 
the  average  of  a  day's  wages,  which  must 
now  be  about  1  franc  60  centimes  [U.  SdJ], 
and  this  increase  only  represents  a  part  of 
the  improvement.  Though  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  remained  about  the  same  in  num- 
bers, the  addition  made  to  tbe  population 
since  1789  having  centred  in  the  towns,  the 
number  of  actual  working  dayshas  increased, 
first  beoanse,  the  duration  of  life  having 
augmented,  the  number  of  able-bodied  men 
is  greater,  and  next,  because  labour  is  better 
organized,  partly  through  the  suppression  of 
several  festival-holidays,  partly  by  the  mere 
effect  of  a  more  active  demand.  When  we 
take  into  accotmt  the  increased  number  of 
his  working  days,  the  annual  receipts  of  the 
rural  workman  must  have  doubled.  This 
augmentation  of  wages  answers  to  at  least 
an  equal  augmentation  of  comforts,  since  the 
prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  have 
changed  but  little,  and  those  of  manufao- 
tured,  for  example  of  woven,  articles,  have 
materially  diminished.  The  lodging  of  the 
labourers  has  also  improved,  if  not  in  all, 
at  least  in  most  of  our  provinces.** 

M.  de  Lavergne's  estimate  of  the  average 
amount  of  a  day's  wages  is  grounded  on  a 
carefhl  comparison,  in  this  and  all  other 
economical  points  of  view,  of  all  the  different 
provinces  of  France. 

*  In  his  little  book  on  the  Agriculture  of 
the  Palatinate,  already  cited.  He  says  that 
the  daily  wages  of  labour,  which  during  the 
last  years  of  the  war  were  unusually  high, 
and  so  continued  until  1817,  afterwards  sank 
to  a  lower  money-rate,  but  that  the  prices 
of  many  commodities  having  fallen  in  a  stUl 
greater  proportion,  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple was  unequivocally  improved.  The  food 
given  to  farm  labourers  by  their  employers 
has  also  greatly  improved  in  quantity  and 
N  S 
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siderable  uncertainty.  Belgium  has 
the  most  rapidly  increasine  population 
on  the  Continent ;  and  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  require,  as 
they  must  soon  do,  that  this  rapidity 
should  be  checked,  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable strength  of  existing  habit  to 
be  broken  through.  One  of  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  is  the  great 
power  possessed  over  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
v^hose  influence  is  everywhere  strongly 
exerted  against  restraining  population. 
As  yet,  however,  it  must  oe  remem- 
bered that  the  indefatigable  industry 
and  great  agricultural  skill  of  the 
people  have  rendered  the  existing 
rapidity  of  increase  practically  inno- 
cuous ;  the  great  number  of  large  es- 
tates still  undivided  affording  by  their 
rual  dismemberment,  a  resource  for 
necessary  augmentation  of  the 
gross  produce ;  and  there  are,  besides, 
many  large  manufacturing  towns,  and 
mining  and  coal  districts,  which  attract 
ttnd  employ  a  considerable  portion  of 
tile  annual  increase  of  population. 


§  5.  But  even  where  peasant  pro- 
perties are  accompanied  oy  an  excess 
of  numbers,  this  evil  is  not  necessarily 
attended  with  the  additional  econo- 
mical disadvantage  of  too  great  a  sub- 
division of  the  land.  It  does  not  follow 
because  landed  propertv  is  minutely 
divided,  that  farms  will  be  so.  Am 
lar^e  properties  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  small  farms,  so  are  small 
properties  with  farms  of  an  adequate 
size ;  and  a  subdivision  of  occupancy  is 
not  an  inevitable  consequence  of  even 
undue  multiplication  among  peasant 


quality.  '*  It  \b  now  considerably  better  than 
about  forty  years  ago,  when  the  poorer  class 
obtained  less  flesh-meat  and  puddings,  and 

no  cheese,  batter,  and  the  like."    (p.  20.)  . 

**  Such  an  increase  of  wages"  (adds  the  Pro-  |  those 
feasor)  **  which  must  be  estimated  not  in 
money,  bat  in  the  quantity  of  necessaries  I 
and  conveniences  which  the  labourer  is  ena^ 
bled  to  procure,  is,  by  oniversal  admission,  a 
proof  that  Uie  mass  of  capital  must  have  in- 
creased." It  proves  not  only  this,  but  also 
tliat  the  labouring  population  has  not  in- 
creased in  an  equal  degree ;  and  that,  in  this 
instance  as  well  as  in  France,  the  division  of 
the  land,  even  when  excessive,  has  been 
compatible  with  a  strengthening  of  the  pra- 
ntial    -     - 


§6. 

proprietors.  As  might  be  expected 
from  their  admirable  intelligence  in 
things  relating  to  their  occupation,  the 
Flemish  peasantry  have  long  learnt 
this  lesson.  "  The  habit  of  not  divid- 
ing properties,"  savs  Dr.  Rau,*  "  and 
the  opinion  that  this  is  advantageons, 
have  been  so  completely  preserved  in 
Flanders,  that  even  now,  when  a 
peasant  dies  leaving  several  children, 
they  do  not  think  of  dividing  his 
patrimony,  though  it  be  neither  en> 
tailed  nor  settled  in  trust ;  they  prefer 
selling  it  entire,  and  sharing  the  pro- 
ceeds, considering  it  as  a  jewel  which 
loses  its  value  when  it  is  divided/' 
That  the  same  feeling  must  prevail 
widely  even  in  France,  is  shown  by 
the  great  frequency  of  sales  of  land, 
amounting  in  ten  years  to  a  fourth 
port  of  the  whole  soil  of  the  country ; 
and  M.  Fassy,  in  his  tract  "  On  the 
Changes  in  the  Agricultural  Conditian 
of  the  Department  of  the  Sure  since 
the  year  1800/*t  states  other  facts 
tending  to  the  same  conclusion.  "  The 
example,"  says  he, ''  of  this  department 
attests  that  there  does  not  exist,  as  some 
writers  .have  imagined,  between  the 
distribution  of  property  and  that  ol 
cultivation,  a  connexion  which  tends 
invincibly  to  assimilate  them.  In  no 
portion  of  it  have  changes  of  owner- 
ship had  a  perceptible  influence  on 
the  size  of  holdings.  While,  in  dis- 
tricts of  small  farming,  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  same  owner  are  ordinarily 
distributed  among  manj  tenants,  so 
neither  is  it  uncommon,  m  places  where 
the  grande  culture  prevails,  for  the 
same  farmer  to  rent  the  lands  of  several 
proprietors.  In  the  plains  of  Vcxin, 
m  particular,  many  active  and  rich 
cultivators  do  not  content  themselves 
with  a  single  farm ;  others  add  to  the 
lands  of  their  principal  holding,  all 
in    the    neighhourhood  which 


diBfntial  checks  to  population. 


*  Page  334  of  the  Brnssels  translation.  Hs 
cites  as  an  antbority,  Sohwers,  PopMv  «• 
AgrieuUwre,  i.  185. 

t  One  of  the  many  important  papers 
have  appeared  in  the  Journal  dm  J 
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diey  are  able  to  hire,  and  in  this 
manner  make  up  a  total  extent  which 
in  some  cases  reaches  or  exceeds  two 
hundred  hectares"  (five  hundred  Eng- 
lish acres).  "The  more  the  estates 
are  dismembered,  the  more  frequent 
do  this  sort  of  arrangements  become ; 
and  aa  thej  conduce  to  the  interest  of 
all  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  time 
will  confirm  them." 

"  In  some  places,"  says  M.  de  La- 
vergne,*  "in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  for  example,  where  the  advan- 
tage of  the  praiide  culture  become 
evident^  the  size  of  farms  tends  to  in- 
crease, several  fiurms  are  thrown  to- 
gether into  one,  and  fiinners  enlarse 
their  holdings  by  renting  parceUes 
from  a  number  of  different  proprietors. 
Elsewhere  farms  as  well  as  properties 
of  too  great  extent,  tend  to  division. 
Cultivation  spontaneously  finds  out  the 
organization  which  suits  it  best."  It 
ia  a  striking  fact,  stated  by  the  same 
eminent  writerjf  that  the  departments 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of 
small  separate  accounts  with  the  tax- 
collector,  are  the  Nord,  the  Somme, 
the  Pas  de  Calais,  the  Seine  Infe- 
rieure,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Oise ;  all 
of  them  among  the  richest  and  best 
cultivated,  and  the  first-mentioned  of 
them  the  very  richest  and  best  culti- 
vated, in  France. 

Undue  subdivisian,  and  excessive 
smADness  of  holdings,  are  undoubtedly 
a  prevalent  evil  in  some  countries  of 
peasant  proprietors,  and  particularly 
in  parts  of  Germany  and  France.  The 
governments  of  ^varia  and  Nassau 
have  thought  it  neoessaij  to  impose 
a  legal  limit  to  subdivision,  and  the 
Prussian  Grovemment  unsuccessfully 
proposed  the  same  measure  to  the 
Estates  of  its  Rhenish  Provinces.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  will  anywhere  be 
found  that  the  petite  cuUwre  is  the 
system  of  the  peasants,  and  the  grande 
ctdture  that  of  the  great  landlords : 

«  Jtural  Eeonomg  ^Franee^  p.  455. 
t  P.  117.  See,  for  Ikcts  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency, pp.  141 ,  260,  and  other  pa88ag:ea  of  the 
Hune  1xnport«nt  treatise ;  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  eqnallj  aboonds  with  evidence  of  the 
miechlevons  efliBct  of  subdivision  wlien  too 
minate,  or  when  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
■f  iu  products  is  not  suitable  to  It. 


on  the  contrary,  wherever  the  small 
properties  are  divided  among  too  many 
proprietors,  I  believe  it  to  be  true 
that  the  large  properties  also  are  par- 
celled out  among  too  many  farmers, 
and  that[the  cause  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  a  backward  state  of  capital, 
■kill,  and  agricultural  enterprise.  Thers 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  subdivi- 
sion in  France  is  not  more  excessive 
than  is  accounted  for  by  this  cause; 
that  it  is  diminishing,  not  increasing ; 
and  that  the  tenor  expressed  in  some 
quarters  at  the  progress  of  the  mor- 
eeUement,  is  one  of  the  most  ground- 
less of  real  or  pretended  panics.* 

If  peasant  properties  have  any  effect 
in  promoting  subdivision  beyond  the 
degree  which  corresponds  to  the  agri- 

*  Ifr.  Latng,  in  his  latest  publication, 
**  Observations  on  the  Social  and  Political 
State  of  the  European  People  in  1848  and 
1849,**  a  book  devoted  to  the  glorification  of 
England,  and  the  disparagement  of  every- 
thing  elsewhere  which  others,  or  even  he 
himself  in  former  works,  had  tlnnight  worthy 
of  praise,  aritues  that  **  although  the  land  ' 
itself  is  not  divided  and  subdivided"  on  the 
death  of  the  proprietor,  **  the  vidue  of  the 
land  is,  and  with  effects  almost  as  pr^ndicial 
to  social  progress.  The  value  of  each  share 
becomes  a  debt  <»r  burden  upon  the  land." 
Consequently  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  retrograde :  **  each  gene- 
ration is  worse  off  than  the  preceding  one. 
although  the  land  is  neither  less  nor  more 
divided,  nor  worse  cultiTated."  And  this  he 
gives  as  the  explanation  of  thegreat  indebted- 
ness of  the  small  landed  proprietors  in 
France  (pp.  97-9).  If  these  statements  were 
correct,  they  would  invalidate  all  which  Kr. 
Laing  affirmed  so  positively  in  other  writings, 
and  repeats  in  this,  respecting  the  peculiar 
efficacy  of  the  possession  of  land  in  pre- 
venting over-population.  But  he  is  en^rely 
mistaken  as  to  the  matter  of  fact.  In  the 
only  country  of  which  he  tqpeaks  fh>m  actual 
residence,  Norway,  he  does  not  pretend  that 
the  condition  of  the  peasant  proprietors  ii 
deteriorating.  The  facts  already  cited  prove 
that  In  respect  to  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Switaerland,  the  assertion  is  equally  wide  of 
the  mark ;  and  what  has  been  shown  re- 
specting the  slow  increase  of  population  in 
France,  demonstrates  that  if  the  condition 
of  the  French  peasantry  was  deteriorating, 
it  could  not  be  flrom  the  cause  supposed  by 
ICr.  Laing.  The  truth  I  believe  to  be  that 
in  every  country  without  exception,  in  which 
peasant  properties  prevail,  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  improving,  the  produce  of  the 
land  and  even  its  fertilitjr  increasing,  and 
flrom  the  larger  surplus  which  remains  after 
feeding  the  agricultural  classes,  the  towns 
are  augmenting  both  in  population  and  in 
the  well-being  of  their  inhabitants. 
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eultural  pnetioes  of  the  country,  and 
which  is  cnstomarj  on  its  large  estates, 
the  cause  must  lie  in  "^ne  of  the  salu- 
tary influences  of  thv;  system;  the 
eminent  degree  in  which  it  promotes 
providence  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
not  heing  yet  peasant  proprietors,  hope 
to  become  so.  In  England,  where  the 
agricultural  labourer  has  no  investment 
tor  his  savings  but  the  savings  bank, 
and  no  position  to  which  he  can  rise  by 
any  exercise  of  economy,  except-  per- 
haps that  of  a  petty  shopkeeper,  with  its 
chances  of  bankruptcy,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  resembling  the  intense  spirit  of 
thrift  which  takes  poBsession  of  one 
who,  from  being  a  day  labourer,  can 
raise  himself  by  saving  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  landed  proprietor.  According 
to  almost  all  autnorities,  the  real  cause 
of  the  morceUement  is  the  higher  price 
which  can  be  obtained  for  land  by 
'telling  it  to  the  peasantry,  as  an  in- 
vvstment  for  their  small  accumulations, 
than  by  disposing  of  it  entire  to  some 
rich  purchaBer  who  has  no  object  but 
to  live  on  its  income  without  improving 
it.  The  hope  of  obtaining  such  an 
investment  is  the  most  powerful  of  in- 
ducements, to  those  who  are  without 
land,  to  practise  the  industry,  fru- 
gality, ana  self-restraint,  on  which  their 
success  in  this  object  of  ambition  is 
dependent. 

As  the  result  of  this  enquiry  into 
the  direct  opecation  and  indirect  in- 
fluences of  peasant  properties,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  establishea,  that  there  is 
no  necessary  connexion  between  this 
form  of  landed  property  and  an  im- 
perfect state  of  the  arts  of  production ; 
that  it  is  favourable  in  quite  as  many 
respects  as  it  is  imfavourable,  to  the 
most  efiective  use  of  the  powers  of  the 
soil;  that  no  other  existing  state  of 
agricultural  economy  has  so  beneficial 
an  effect  on  the  industry,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  frugality,  and  prudence  of 
the  population,  nor  tends  on  the  whole 
so  mu(m  to  discourage  an  improvident 
increase  of  their  numbers ;  and  that 
no  existing  state,  therefore,  is  on  the 
whole   to  favourable,  both    to   their 


moral  and  their  phyHical  welfare. 
Compared  with  the  English  system  of 
cultivation  by  hired  labour,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  eminentlv  beneficial  to  the 
labouring  class.*  We  are  not  on  the 
present  occasion  called  upon  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  joint  ownership  of  the 
und  by  associations  of  labourers. 


*  French  history  ■trikinglyoonfirms  thew 
conclusions.  Three  times  during  the  course 
of  ages  the  peasantry  have  been  purchasers 
of  land  i  and  these  times  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  three  principal  eras  of  French 
agricultural  prosperity. 

*'  In  the  worst  times,"  says  the  historian 
Michelet  (Th*  People,  Parti,  eh.  1).  *'the 
times  of  universal  poverty,  when  even  the 
rich  are  poor  and  obliged  to  sell,  the  poor  are 
enabled  to  buy:  no  other  purchaser  pre- 
senting himself,  the  peasant  in  rags  arrives 
with  his  piece  of  gold,  and  acquires  a  little 
bit  of  land.  These  moments  of  disaater  in 
which  the  peasant  was  able  to  buy  land  at  a 
low  price,  have  always^een  followed  by  a 
sudden  gush  of  prosperity  which  people  ccNiId 
not  account  for.  Towards  1 500,  for  example, 
when  France,  exhausted  by  Louis  XI., 
seemed  to  be  completing  its  rain  in  Italy,  the 
noblesse  who  went  to  the  wars  were  obliged 
to  sell:  the  land,  passing  into  new  hands, 
suddenly  began  to  flourish;  men  began  to 
labour  and  to  buUd.  This  happy  moment, 
in  the  style  of  courtly  historians*  waa  called 
ths  good  Lom»  XII, 

"  Unhappily  it  did  not  last  long.  Scarcdy 
had  the  land  recovered  itself  when  the  tax- 
collector  fell  upon  it ;  the  wars  of  religion 
followed,  and  seemed  to  rase  eveiTthtng  to 
the  ground ;  with  horrible  miseries,  dreadful 
famines,  in  which  mothers  devoured  their 
children.  Who  would  believe  that  the  conn- 
try  recovered  from  this?  Scarcely  is  the  war 
ended,  when  from  the  devastated  fields,  and 
the  cottages  still  black  with  the  flames,  comes 
forth  the  hoard  of  the  peasant.  He  boys ; 
in  ten  years,  France  wears  a  new  face ;  in 
twenty  or  thirty,  all  possessions  have  doubled^ 
and  trebled  in  value.  This  moment,  again 
baptized  by  a  royal  name,  is  called  tXe  good 
Henry  IV.  and  the  great  liickelie».'* 

Of  the  third  era  it  is  needless  again  to 
speak ;  it  was  that  of  the  Revolution. 

Whoever  would  study  the  reverse  of  the 
picture,  may  compare  these  historic  period^ 
characterized  by  the  dismemberment  of 
large  and  the  construction  of  small  proper- 
ties, with  the  wide-spread  national  suffering 
which  accompanied,  and  the  permanent  de- 
terioration of  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
Masses  wliich  followed,  the  "clearing"  away 
of  small  yeomen  to  make  room  for  large 
graiing  farms,  which  waa  the  grand  eoono- 
niical  event  of  En^ish  history  during  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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I  1.  From  the  case  in  which  the 
produce  of  land  and  lahour  belongs 
nndividedly  to  the  labourer,  we  proceed 
to  tlie  cases  in  which  it  is  diyided,  but 
between  two  classes  only,  the  labourers 
and  the  landowners ;  the  character  of 
capitalists  merging  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  as  the  case  maj  be.  It  is  pos- 
sible indeed  to  conceive  that  there 
might  be  only  two  classes  of  persons 
to  share  the  produce,  and  that  a  class 
of  capitalists  might  be  one  of  them ; 
the  character  of  labourer  and  that  of 
landowner  being  united  to  form  the 
other.  This  might  occur  in  two  ways. 
The  labourers,  though  owning  the 
land,  might  let  it  to  a  tenant,  and 
work  under  him  as  hired  servants. 
But  this  arrangement,  even  in  the 
very  rare  cases  which  could  give  rise 
to  it,  would  not  require  any  particular 
discussion,  since  it  would  not  differ  in 
any  material  respect  from  the  three- 
fold system  of  Lsibourers,  capitalists, 
and  landlords.  The  other  case  is  the 
not  unconmion  one,  in  which  a  peasant 
wafitietor  owns  _and  cultivates  the 
End,  but  raises  the  little  capital  re- 
qmredj  by  a  mortgage  upon  it. 
rieither  does  this  case  present  any 
important  peculiarity.  There  is  but 
one  person,  the  peasant  himself,  who 
has  any  right  or  power  of  interference 
in  the  management.  He  pa^s  a  fixed 
annuity  as  interest  to  a  capitalist,  as 
be  pays  another  fixed  sum  in  taxes 
to  the  govemment  Without  dwelling 
farther  on  these  cases,  we  pass  to  those 
which  present  marked  features  of  peou- 
liarity. 

When  the  two  parties  sharing  in 
the  produce  are  the  labourer  or 
labourers  and  the  landowner,  it  is  not 
a  very  material  circumstance  in  the 
case,  which  of  the  two  furnishes  the 
stock,  or  whether,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, they  furnish  it,  in  a  deteTminart;e 
proportion,  between  them.  The  essen- 
tial difference  does    not  lie   in  this, 


but  in  another  circmnstaiice,  namely, 
whether  the  division  of  the  produce 
between  the  two  is  regulated  by 
custom  or  by  competition.  We  will 
begin  with  the  former  case ;  of  which 
the  metayer  culture  is  the  principal, 
and  in  Europe  almost  the  sole,  example. 
The  principle  of  the  metayer  system 
is  that  the  laoourer,  or  peasant,  makes 
his  engagement  directly  with  the  land- 
owner, and  pays,  not  a  fixed  rent, 
either  in  money  or  in  kind,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  produce,  or 
rather  of  what  remains  of  the  produce 
after  deducting  what  is  considered  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  stock.  The 
proportion  is  usually,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, one-half;  but  in  several  districts 
m  Italy  it  is  two-thirds.  Respecting 
the  supply  of  stock,  the  custom  varies 
from  place  to  place;  in  some  places 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  whole,  in 
others  half,  in  others  some  particular 
part,  as  for  instance  the  cattle  and 
seed,  the  labourer  providing  the  im- 
plements.*^     "This  connexion,"  says 

*  In  France,  befor*  the  Kevolutlon,  ao- 
oording  to  Arthur  Yoang  (i.  403)  there  was 
great  local  diversity  in  this  respect.  In 
Champagne,  **  the  landlord  commonly  finds 
half  the  cattle  and  half  the  seed,  and  the 
'metayer,  labour.  Implements,  and  taxes; 
but  in  some  districts  the  landlord  bears  a 
share  of  these.  In  Roussillon,  the  landlord 
pays  half  the  taxes ;  and  in  Guienne,  fh>m 
Auch  to  Fleuran,  many  landlords  pay  all. 
Near  AguiUon,  on  the  Garonne,  the  metayers 
famish  half  the  cattle.  At  Nangis,  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  I  met  with  an  agreement  for 
the  landlord  to  famish  live  stock,  implements, 
harness,  and  taxes ;  the  metayer  found  labour 
and  his  own  capitation  tax:  the  landlord 
repaired  the  house  and  gates ;  the  metayer 
the  windows :  the  landlord  provided  seed  the 
first  year,  the  metayer  the  last ;  in  the  inter- 
vening years  they  supply  half  and  half.  In 
the  Bourbonnois  the  landlord  finds  all  sorts 
of  live  stock,  yet  the  metayer  sells,  changes, 
and  buys  at  his  will;  the  steward  keeping 
an  account  of  these  mutations,  for  the  land- 
lord has  half  the  product  of  sales,  and  pays 
half  the  purchases."  in  Piedmont,  he  says, 
'*  the  landlord  commonly  pays  the  taxes  and 
repairs  the  buildings,  and  the  tenant  pa*ovides 
cattle,  implements,  and  seed."    (li.  161.) 
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Sismondi,  speaking  chiefly  of  Tus- 
cany,* "  is  often  the  subject  of  a  con- 
tract, to  define  certain  services  and 
certain  occasional  payments  to  which 
the  metayer  bindsnimself ;  neverthe- 
less the  differences  in  the  obligations 
of  one  such  contract  and  another  are 
inconsiderable ;  usage  governs  alike  all 
these  engagements,  and  supplies  the 
stipulations  which  have  not  been  ex- 
pressed: and  the  landlord  who  at- 
tempted to  depart  from  usage,  who 
exacted  more  than  his  neighbour,  who 
took  for  the  bsuEds  of  the  agreement 
anything  but  the  equal  division  of  the 
crops,  would  render  himself  so  odious, 
he  would  be  so  sure  of  not  obtaining  a 
metayer  who  was  an  honest  man,  that 
the  contract  of  all  the  metayers  may 
be  considered  as  identical,  at  least  in 
each  province,  and  never  gives  rise  to 
any  competition  among  peasants  in 
search  of  employment,  or  any  offer  to 
cultivate  the  soil  on  cheaper  terms 
than  one  another."  To  the  same  effect 
Chateauvieux,t  speaking  of  the  me- 
tayers of  Piedmont.  "They  consider 
it"  (the  farm)  "as  a  patrimony,  and 
never  think  of  renewing  the  lease,  but 
go  on  from  generation  to  generation,  on 
the  same  terms,  without  writings  or 
registries."! 

§  2.  When  the  partition  of  the 
produce  is  a  matter  of  fixed  usage,  not 
of  varying  convention,  political  eco- 
nomy has  no  laws  of  distribution  to 
investigate.     It  has  only  to  consider, 

*  8tudie$  in  FoUUcal  Economy,  Essay  VI. 
On  the  Condition  of  the  Cultivators  in  Tus- 
cany. 

t  Letter*  from  Itat/g,  I  quota  from  Dr. 
Rigby's  translation,  (p.  22.) 

X  This  virtual  fixity  of  tenure  Is  not  how- 
ever universal  even  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  to  its 
absence  that  Sismondi  attributes  the  inferior 
condition  of  the  metayers  in  some  provinces 
of  Naples,  in  Lucca»  and  in  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa ;  where  the  landlords  obtain  a  largfer 
(though  still  a  fixed)  share  of  the  produce. 
In  those  countries  the  cultivation  is  splendid, 
but  the  people  wretchedly  poor.  **  The  same 
misfortune  ^ouid  probably  have  befallen  the 
people  of  Tuscany  if  public  opinion  did  not 
protect  the  cultivator;  but  a  proprietor 
would  not  dare  to  impose  conditions  unusual 
in  the  country,  and  even  in  changing  one 
metayer  for  another,  he  alters  nothing  in  the 
terms  of  the  engagement."  Neio  Prineiplee 
^  Political  Economy,  book  iJI.  eh.  5. 


as  in  the  ease  of  peasant  proprietorh, 
the  effects  of  the  system,  first,  on  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  morally 
and  physically,  and  seconcQy,  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  labour.  In  both  these 
particulars  the  metayer  system  has  the 
characteristic  advantages  of  peasant 
properties,  but  has  them  in  a  less  de* 
gree.  The  metayer  has  less  motive 
to  exertion  than  the  peasant  proprietor, 
since  only  half  the  miits  of  nis  indus- 
try, instead  of  the  whole,  are  his  own 
But  he  has  a  much  stronger  motive 
than  a  day  labourer,  who  has  no  other 
interest  in  the  result  than  not  to  be 
dismissed.  If  the  metayer  cannot  be 
turned  out  except  for  some  violation  of 
his  contract,  he  has  a  stronger  motive 
to  exertion  than  any  tenant-farmer 
who  has  not  a  lease.  The  metayer  is 
at  least  his  landlord's  partner,  and  a 
half-sharer  in  their  joint  gains.  Where, 
too,  the  permanence  of  his  tenure  is 
guaranteed  by  custom,  he  acquires 
local  attachments,  and  much  of  the 
feelings  of  a  proprietor.  I  am  8^ 
posing  that  this  naif  produce  is  suffi- 
cient to  yield  him  a  comfortable 
support.  "Whether  it  is  so,  depends 
(in  any  given  state  of  agriculture)  on  . 
the  degree  of  subdivision  of  the  land ;  • 
which  depends  on  the  operation  of  the 
population  principle.  A  multiplication  J 
of  people,  beyond  the  number  that  can 
be  properly  supported  on  the  land  or 
taken  off  oy  manufactures,  is  incident 
even  to  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  of 
course  not  less  but  rather  more  incident 
to  a  metayer  population.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  which  we  noticed  in 
the  proprietary  system,  to  promote 
prudence  on  this  point,  is  in  no  small 
degree  common  to  it  with  the  metayer 
system.  There,  also,  it  is  a  matter  of 
easy  and  exact  calculation  whether  a 
family  can  be  supported  or  not.  If  it 
is  easy  to  see  whether  the  owner  of  the 
whole  produce  can  increase  the  pro- 
duction BO  as  to  maintain  a  greater 
number  of  persons  equally  weU,  it  is  a 
not  less  simple  problem  whether  the 
owner  of  half  the  produce  can  do  so.* 
*  M.  Bastiat  affirms  that  even  in 
France,  incontestably  the  least  fiivourable 
example  of  the  metayer  system,  its  eflTect 
in  repressing  population  is  conspicuous. 
'*It    is  a  well-ascertained   fact   that  the 
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There  is  one  check  which  this  gystem 
■eems  to  offer,  over  and  above  those 
held  ont  eren  by  the  proprietary 
system ;  there  is  a  landlord,  wbo  may 
exert  a  controlling  power,  dj  reftudng 
his  consent  to  a  sabdiTision.  I  do  not, 
howeyer,  attach  great  importance  to 
this  check,  because  the  farm  maybe 
loaded  with  unpeiflnons  hands  withont 
being  subdivided;  and  because,  so  long 
as  the  increase  of  hands  increases  the 
gross  prodoce,  which  is  almost  always 
the  case,  the  landlord,  who  receives 
half  the  produce,  is  an  immediate 
gainer,  the  inconvenience  falling  only 
on  the  labourers.  The  landlord  is  no 
donbt  liable  in  the  end  to  suffer  from 
tiieir  poverty,  by  being  forced  to  make 
advances  to  them,  especially  in  bad 
seasons;  and  a  foresight  of  this  ulti- 
mate inconvenience  may  operate  bene- 
ficially on  such  landlords  as  prefer 
{ature  secnrity  to  present  profit. 

The  characteristic  disadvantage  of 
the  metayer  system  is  very  fairly  stated 
by  Adam  Smith.  After  pointing  oat 
that  metayers  "have  a  plain  interest 
that  the  whole  produce  should  be  as 
great  as  possible,  in  order  that  their 
own  proportion  may  be  so,'*  he  con- 
tinues,* "  it  could  never,  however,  be 
the  interest  of  this  snecies  of  culti- 
vators to  lay  out,  in  tne  further  im- 
povement  of  the  land,  any  jjart  of  the 
tittle    stock  which  they  might  save 

tendency  to  ezeeiiiTe  multiplicAtlon  Is 
chiefly  manifested  in  the  class  who  live  on 
wages.  Over  these  the  forethooght  which 
retards  marriages  has  little  operation^beeause 
the  evils  which  flow  from  excessive  compe- 
tition appear  to  them  only  very  oonAuedly, 
and  at  a  coniriderable  distance.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  most  adranti^eoiis  condition  of  a 
people  to  be  so  organised  as  to  contain  no 
regular  class  of  labourers  to  hire.  In  me- 
tayer coontries,  marriages  are  principally 
determined  by  the  demands  of  diltivation ; 
they  increase  whoi,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  metairies  oflSer  vacancies  ii^nrious  to 
production;  they  diminish  when  the  places 
are  filled  up.  A  fact  easily  ascertained,  the 
proportion  between  the  sixe  of  the  fum  and 
the  number  of  hands,  operates  like  fore- 
thought, and  with  greater  effeot.  We  And, 
accordingly,  tliat  when  nothing  occurs  to 
miAe  an  opening  for  a  superfluous  population, 
numbers  remain  stationary:  as  is  seen  in 
our  souHiem  departments."  Coiuideratiotu 
on  Metagoge,  in  the  Jcmrmal  d§$  BeoncmitU* 
for  February  1846. 

•  WmUkofN<M(m^ho«ik)ii.th,t, 


from  their  own  share  of  the  produce, 
because  the  lord,  who  laid  out  nothing, 
was  to  get  one  half  of  whatever  it 
produced.  The  tithe,  which  is  but  a 
tenth  of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a 
very  great  hindrance  to  improvement. 
A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  to 
one-half,  must  have  been  an  effectual 
bar  to  it.  It  mi^ht  be  the  interest  of 
a  metayer  to  mm  the  luid  produce 
as  much  as  oould  be  brought  out  of  it 
by  means  of  the  stock  furnished  by  the 
proprietor;  but  it  could  never  be  his 
mterest  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own 
with  it.  In  France,  where  five  parts 
out  of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom  are 
said  to  be  still  occupied  by  tms  species 
of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  complain 
that  their  metayers  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  the  master's  cattle 
rather  in  carriage  than  in  cultivation ; 
because  in  the  one  case  they  get  the 
whole  profits  to  themselves,  in  the  other 
they  share  them  with  their  landlord.'' 
It  is  indeed  implied  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  tenure,  that  all  improve- 
ments which  require  en»enditure  of 
capital,  must  be  made  with  the  capital 
of  the  landlord.  This,  however,  is  es- 
sentially the  case  even  in  England, 
whenever  the  fanners  are  tenants-at- 
will:  or  (if  Arthur  Young  is  right) 
even  on  a  ''  nine  years  lease.'*  If  the 
landlord  is  willing  to  provide  capital 
for  improvements,  the  metayer  has  the 
strongest  interest  in  promoting  them, 
since  half  the  benefit  of  them  will  ac- 
crue^ to  himself.  As  however  the  per- 
petuity of  tenure  which,  in  the  case 
we  are  discussing,  he  ei\joys  by  custom, 
renders  his  consent  a  necessary  condi- 
tion ;  the  spirit  of  routine,  and  dislike 
of  innovation,  characteristic  of  an  agri- 
cultural people  when  not  corrected  by 
education,  are  no  doubt,  as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  system  seem  to  admit,  a 
hindrance  to  improvement. 


§  8.  The  metayer  system  has  met 
with  no  mercy  from  English  authori- 
ties. ^  "  There  is  not  one  word  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  practice,"  says 
Arthur  Young,*  "  and  a  thousand  ar- 
guments that  might  be  used  against 
It  The  hard  plea  of  necessity  can 
*  2Vmw2«,  vol  i.  pp.  404-6. 
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alone  be  urged  in  its  favour ;  the  po- 
verty of  the  farmers  being  so  great, 
that  the  landlord  must  stock  the  farm, 
or  it  could  not  be  stocked  at  all :  this 
is  a  most  cruel  burthen  to  a  proprietor, 
who  is  thus  obliged  to  run  much  of  the 
hazard  of  farming  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  methods,  that  of  trusting 
his  property  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  are  generally  ignorant, 
many  careless,  and  some  undoubtedly 
wicked.  ...  In  this  most  miserable 
of  all  the  modes  of  letting  land,  the 
defrauded  landlord  receives  a  con- 
temptible rent;  the  farmer  is  in  the 
lowest  state  of  poverty ;  the  land  is 
miserably  cultivated;  and  the  nation 
suffers  as  severely  as  the  parties  them- 
selves. .  .  .  Wherever*  this  system 
prevails,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
tliat  a  useless  and  miserable  population 
is  found.  .  .  .  Wherever  the  country 
^that  I  saw)  is  poor  and  unwatered, 
in  the  Milanese,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
metayers:"  they  are  almost  always 
in  debt  to  their  landlord  for  seed 
or  food,  and  "their  condition  is 
more  wretched  than  that  of  a  day 
labourer.  .  .  .  Theref  are  but  few 
districts'*  (in  Italy)  "where  lands 
are  let  to  the  occupying  tenant  at 
a  money-rent;  but  wherever  it  is 
found,  their  crops  are  greater;  a  clear 
proof  of  the  imbecility  of  the  metaying 
system."  "  Wherever  it'*  (the  metayer 
system)  ^'has  been  adopted,"  says 
Mr.  M*Culloch,t  "it  has  put  a  stop 
to  all  improvement,  and  has  reduced 
the  cultivators  to  the  most  abject  po- 
verty." Mr.  Jones  §  shares  the  common 
opinion,  and  quotes  Turgot  and  Destutt- 
Tracy  in  support  of  it.  The  impression, 
however,  of.  all  these  writers  (notwith- 
standing Arthur  Young's  occasional 
references  to  Italy)  seems  to  be  chiefly 
derived  from  France,  and  France  before 
the  Bevolution.||  Now  the  situation  of 
French  metayers  under  the  old  regime 

•  TraveUt  vol.  ii.  161-3. 
t  Ibid.  il.  217. 
X  FrineipU$  qf  Political  Economj/,  3rd  «4. 
p.  471. 

f  Euay  on  Hu  DUtriiuHim  <^  Wealth,  pp. 
102-4. 

I)  H.  de  Tracy  Is  partially  an  exoepftion, 
iBaunndi  as  hit  experienoa  reachai  lower 
down  th»n  the  revolutionary  period:  but  he 


by  no  means  represents  the  typical 
form  of  the  contract.  It  is  essential 
to  that  form,  that  the  proprietor  pays 
all  the  taxes.  But  in  France  the  ex- 
emption of  the  noblesse  from  direct 
taxation  had  led  the  Government  to 
throw  the  whole  burthen  of  their  ever- 
increasing  fiscal  exactions  upon  the 
occupiers :  and  it  is  to  these  exactions 
that  Turgot  ascribed  the  extreme 
wretchedness  of  the  metayers:  a 
wretchedness  in  some  cases  so  exces- 
sive, that  in  Limousin  and  Angou- 
mois  (the  provinces  which  he  admi- 
nistered) they  had  seldom  more,  ac- 
cording to  him,  after  deducting  all 
burthens,  than  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  livres  (20  to  24  shilhngs)  per 
head  for  their  whole  annual  consump- 
tion :  *'  I  do  not  mean  in  money,  but 
including  all  that  they  consume  in 
kind  from  their  own  crops."*  When 
we  add  that  they  had  not  the  virtual 
fixity  of  tenuro  of  the  metayers  of  Italy, 
{"  in  Limousin,"  says  Arthur  Young,f 
"  the  metayers  are  considered  as  little 
better  than  menial  servants,  removable 
at  pleasure,  and  obliged  to  conform  in 
all  things  to  the  will  of  the  landlords,*') 

admits  (as  Mr.  Jones  has  himself  stated  in 
another  place)  that  he  is  acquainted  only 
with  a  limited  district,  of  great  subdivision 
and  unfertile  soil. 

M.  Passy  is  of  opinion,  that  a  French  pea- 
santry must  be  in  indigence  and  the  country 
badly  cultivated  on  a  metayer  system,  be- 
cause the  proportion  of  the  produce  claim- 
able by  the  landlord  is  too  high;  it  being 
only  in  more  favourable  climates  that  any 
land,  not  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility, 
can  pay  half  its  gross  produce  in  rent,  and 
leave  enough  to  peasant  farmers  to  enable 
them  to  grow  successfully  the  more  expen- 
sive and  valuable  products  of  agriculture. 
(0»  SystevuM  qf  Culture,  p.  35.)  This  ia  an 
objection  only  to  a  particular  numerical  pro- 
portion, which  is  indeed  the  common  one, 
but  is  not  essential  to  the  system. 

*  Seethe  "Memoir on  the  Surcharge  of 
Taxes  suffered  by  the  Generality  of  Limoges, 
addressed  to  the  Council  of  State  in  I7b6." 
pp.  260*304  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Turgot's 
Works.  The  occasional  engagements  of 
landlords  (as  mentioned  by  Arthur  Toung) 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  taxes,  were,  according 
to  Turgot,  of  recent  oriKin,  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  actual  necessity.  **  The  proprietor 
only  consents  to  it  when  he  can  fljid  no  me- 
tayer on  other  terms ;  consequently,  even  in 
that  case,  the  metayer  is  always  reduced  to 
what  is  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  him  firom 
dying  of  liunger.'*  (p.  276), 

t  Vol.i.p.40i, 
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H  is  evident  that  their  case  affords  no 
argument  against  the  metayer  system 
in  its  better  form.  A  population  who 
could  call  nothing  their  own — who,  like 
the  Irish  cottiers,  could  not  in  any 
contingency  be  worse  off— had  nothing 
to  restrain  them  from  multipljdng,  and 
subdividing  the  land,  until  stopped  by 
actual  starvation. 

We  shall  find  a  very  different  pic- 
ture, by  the  most  accurate  authorities, 
of  the  metayer  cultivation  of  Italy.  In 
the  first  place,  as  to  subdivision.  In 
Lombardy,accordingto  ChEteauvieux*, 
there  are  few  farms  which  exceed  sixty 
acres,  and  few  which  have  less  than  ten. 
These  farms  are  all  occupied  by  metay- 
ers at  half  profit.  They  mvariably  dis- 
play "  an  extentf  and  a  richness  in  build- 
ings rarely  known  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe."  Their  plan  "  affords  the 
greatest  room  with  the  least  extent  of 
building;  is  best  adapted  to  arrange 
and  secure  the  crop;  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  economical,  and 
the  least  exposed  to  accidents  by  fire." 
The  court-yard  "  exhibits  a  whole  so 
regular  and  commodious,  and  a  system 
of  such  care  and  good  order,  that  our 
dirty  and  ill-arranged  farms  can  con- 
vey no  adequate  idea  of.*'  The  same 
description  applies  to  Piedmont.  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  excellent.  "I 
should  think:^  no  country  can  bring  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  produce  to  market 
as  Piedmont.*'  Though  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  very  fertile,  "  the  number  of 
cities  is  prodigiously  great."  The 
agriculture  must,  therefore,  be  emi- 
nently favourable  to  the  net  as  well 
as  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  land. 
"  Each  plough  works  thirty-two  acres 
in  the  season.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfect  or  neater  than  the  hoeing 
and  moulding  up  the  maize,  when  in 
full  growth,  by  a  single  plough,  with 
a  pair  of  oxen,  without  injury  to  a 
single  plant,  while  all  the  weeds  are 
effectually  destroyed  **  So  much  for 
agricultural  skill.  "Nothing  can  be 
so  excellent  as  the  crop  which  precedes 
and  that  which  follows  it.'  The 
wheat   "  is   thrashed  by  a  cylinder, 

*  Letten  from  Italy,  truulated  by  Bigby, 
p.  IG. 
+  Ibid.  pp.  19. 30.        X  Ibid.  pp.  24-11. 


drawn  by  a  horse,  and  guided  by  a  boy, 
while  the  labourers  turn  over  the  straw 
with  forks.  This  process  lasts  nearly 
a  fortnight :  it  is  quick  and  economical, 

and  completely  gets  out  the  grain 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  economy 
and  the  management  of  the  land  better 
understood  than  in  Piedmont,  and 
this  explains  the  phenomenon  of  its 
great  population  and  immense  export 
of  provisions."  All  this  under  metayer 
cultivation. 

Of  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  its 
whole  extent,  both  above  and  below 
Florence,  the  same  writer  thus  speaks  ;* 
— "Forests  of  olive-trees  covered  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  by 
their  foliage  concealed  an  infinite 
number  of  small  farms,  which  peopled 
these  parts  of  the  mountains:  chest- 
nut-trees raised  their  heads  on  the 
higher  slopes,  their  healthy  verdure 
contrasting  with  the  pale  tint  of  the 
olive-trees,  and  spreading  a  brightness 
over  this  amphitheatre.  The  road  was 
bordered  on  each  side  with  village- 
houses,  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces 
from  each  other.  ....  They  are 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
road,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  wall, 
and  a  terrace  of  some  feet  in  extent.  On 
the  wall  are  commonly  placed  many 
vases  of  antique  forms,  in  whicn 
flowers,  aloes,  and  young  orange-trees 
are  growing.  The  house  itself  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  vines 

Before  these  houses  we  saw  groups  of 
peasant  females  dressed  in  white  hnen, 
silk  corsets,  and  straw  hats  ornamented 

with  flowers These  houses 

being  so  near  each  other,  it  is  evident 
that  the  land  annexed  to  them  must  be 
smaD,  and  that  property,  in  these 
valleys,  must  be  very  much  divided; 
the  extent  of  these  domains  being 
from  three  to  ten  acres.  The  land  lies 
round  the  houses,  and  is  divided  into 
fields  by  small  canals,  or  rows  of  trees, 
some  of  which  are  mulberry-trees, 
but  the  greatest  number  poplars,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  eaten  by  tne  cattle. 

Each  tree    supports  a  vine 

These    divisions,   arrayed    in    oblong 

squares,  are  large  enough  to  be  cut 

tiyated  by  a  plough  without  wheels, 

•  Pp.  78-9. 
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and  a  pair  of  oxen.  There  is  a  pair  of 
oxen  between  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
fiumers;  they  employ  them  succea- 
Bively  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  farms. 
....  Almost  every  farm  maintains  a 
well-looking  horse,  which  goes  in  a 
small  two-wheeled  cart,  neatly  made, 
and  painted  red ;  they  serve  for  all  the 
purposes  of  draught  for  the  farm,  and 
ana  also  to  convev  the  £Emner's  daugh- 
ters to  mass  and  to  balls.  Thus,  on 
holidays,  hundreds  of  these  Kttle  carts 
are  seen  flpng  in  all  directions,  carry- 
ing the  young  women,  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ribbons.'' 

This  is  not  a  picture  of  poverty ;  and 
so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  it 
effectually  redeems  metayer  cultiva- 
tion, as  existing  in  these  countries, 
from  the  reproaches  of  English  writers ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  cultivators,  Ch&teauvieux's  testi- 
mony is,  in  some  points,  not  so  favour- 
able. "  It  is*  neitner  the  natural  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil,  nor  the  abundance 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
which  constitute  the  well-being  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals among  whom  the  total  pro- 
duce is  divided,  which  fixes  the  portion 
that  each  is  enabled  to  enjoy.  Here  it 
is  very  small.  I  have  thus  far,  indeed, 
exhibited  a  delightful  oountry,  well 
watered,  fertile,  and  covered  with  a 
perpetual  vegetation ;  I  have  shown  it 
divided  into  countless  inclosures, 
which,  like  so  many  beds  in  a  garden, 
<^splay  a  thousand  varying  produc- 
tions ;  I  have  shown,  that  to  all  these 
inclosures  are  attached  well-built 
houses,  clothed  with  vines,  and  deco- 
rated with  flowers;  but,  on  entering 
them,  we  find  a  total  want  of  all  the 
conveniences  of  life,  a  table  more  than 
frugal,  and  a  general  appearance  of 
privation.''  Is  not  Chslteauvieux  here 
unconsciously  contrasting  the  condition 
of  the  metayers  with  that  of  the 
fSumers  of  other  countries,  when  the 
proper  standard  with  which  to  com- 
pare it  is  that  of  the  agricultural  day- 
labourers? 

Arthur  Toung  says,t "  I  was  assured 
that  these  metayers  are  (especially  near 

•  Pp.  73-6. 
»  Trovtis,  vol.  U.  p.  IMw 


Florence)  much  at  their  ease ;  thai  on 
holidays  they  are  dressed  remarkably 
weD,  and  not  without  objects  of  luxuiy, 
as  silver,  gold,  and  silk :  and  live  weU, 
on  plenty^  of  bread,  wine,  and  le^mes. 
In  some  instances  this  may  possibly  be 
the  case,  but  the  general  tact  is  con- 
trary. It  is  absuiS  to  think  that  me- 
tayers, upon  such  a  farm  as  is  cul- 
tivated by  a  pair  of  oxen,  can  live  at 
their  ease ;  and  a  clear  proof  of  their 
poverty  is  this,  that  the  landlord,  who 
provides  half  the  live  stock,  is  often 
obliged  to  lend  the  peasant  money  to 
procure  his  half. The  meta- 
yers, not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are 
so  poor,  that  landlords  even  lend  them 
com  to  eat :  their  food  is  black  bread, 
made  of  a  mixture  with  vetches  ;  and 
their  drink  is  verv  little  wine,  mixed 
with  water,  and  called  aquaroUe;  meat 
on  Sundays  only;  their  dress  very 
ordinary."  Mr.  Jones  admits  the  su- 
perior comfort  of  the  metayers  near 
Florence,  and  attributes  it  partly  to 
straw-plaiting,  by  which  the  women  of 
the  peasantry  can  earn,  according  to 
Ghllteauvieux,*  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pence  a-day.  But  even  this  fact  tells 
m  favour  of  the  metayer  system  ;  for 
in  those  parts  of  England  in  which 
either  straw-plaiting  or  lace-making  is 
carried  on  by  the  women  and  children 
of  the  labouring  class,  as  in  Bedford- 
shire and  Buclonghamshire,  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  is  not  better,  but 
rather  worse  than  elsewhere,  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labour  being  depressed 
by  a  full  equivalent. 

In  spite  of  Ghateauvieux's  state- 
ment respecting  the  poverty  of  the 
metayers,  his  opinion,  in  respect  to 
Italy  at  least,  is  given  in  favour  of  the 
system.  "  It  occupiesf  and  constantly 
interests  the  propnetors,  which  is  never 
the  case  with  great  proprietors  who 
lease  their  estates  at  fixed  rents.  It 
establishes  a  community  of  interests, 
and  relations  of  kindness  between  the 
proprietors  and  the  meta3rer8 ;  a  kind^ 
ness  which  I  have  often  witnessed,  and 
from  which  result  great  advantages  in 
the  moral  condition  of  society.  The 
proprietor,  under  this  system,  always 

*  Uttertjhm  Italy,  p.  71b 
t  IbO.  pp.  296-6. 
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fnterested  in  the  sncoesi  of  the  crop, 
never  refuses  to  make  an  advance 
Qpon  it,  which  the  land  promises  to 
repay  with  interest.  It  is  by  these 
advances,  and  by  the  hope  thus  in- 
spired, that  the  rich  proprietors  oi 
land  have  gradually  perfected  the 
whole  rural  economy  of  Italy.  It  is 
to  them  that  it  owes  the  numeroas 
systems  of  irrigation  which  water  its 
soil,  as  also  the  establishment  of  the 
terrace  culture  on  the  hills:  gradual 
but  permanent  improvements,  which 
common  peasants,  for  want  of  means, 
could  never  have  effected,  and  which 
could  never  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  fiarmers,  nor  b^  the  great 
proprietors  who  let  their  estates  at 
fixed  rents,  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  interested.  Thus  the  in- 
terested system  forms  of  itself  that 
alliance  Between  the  rich  proprietor, 
whose  means  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  culture,  and  the  metayer, 
whose  care  and  labours  are  directed, 
by  a  common  interest,  to  make  the 
most  of  these  advances.'* 

But  the  testimonv  most  iSfivourable 
to  the  system  is  that  of  Sismondi, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
specific,  and  fitmi  accurate  knowledge ; 
his  information  beine  not  that  of  a 
traveller,  but  that  of  a  resident  pro- 
prietor, intimately  acquainted  with 
mial  life.  His  statements  .apply  to 
Tuscany  generally,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Val  di  Nievole,  in 
which  his  own  property  lay,  and  which 
IB  not  within  tne  supposed  privileged 
circle  immediately  round  Florence.  It 
is  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
size  of  farms  appears  to  be  the  smallest. 
The  following  is  his  description  of  the 
dwellings  and  mode  of  life  of  the  me- 
tayers of  that  district.* 

"  The  house,  built  of  good  walls  with 
lime  and  mortar,  has  always  at  least 
one  storv,  sometimes  two,  above  the 
ground  floor.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
generally  the  kitchen,  a  cowhouse  for 
twohomed  cattle,  and  the  storehouse, 
which  takes  its  name,  tinaiaj  fi:om  the 
jarge  vats  {tini)  in  which  the  wine  is 
put  to  ferment,  without  any  pressing : 

From  hit  Sixth  Bmsj,  formerlj  vs- 
"to. 


it  is  there  also  that  the  metayer  locks 
up  his  casks,  his  oil,  and  his  grain. 
Almost  always  there  is  also  a  shed 
supported  against  the  house,  where  he 
can  work  under  cover  to  mend  his 
tools,  or  chop  forage  for  his  cattle.  On 
the  first  and  second  stories  are  two, 
three,  and  often  four  bedrooms.  The 
largest  and  most  airy  of  these  is 
generally  destined  by  tne  metayer,  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  to  the 
bringing  up  of  silkworms.  Great 
chests  to  contain  clothes  and  linen, 
and  some  wooden  chairs,  are  the  chief 
furniture  of  the  chambers;  but  a 
newly-married  wife  always  brings  with 
her  a  wardrobe  of  walnut  wood.  The 
beds  are  uncnrtained  and  unroofed,  but 
on  each  of  them,  besides  a  good  pail- 
lasse filled  with  the  elastic  straw  of 
the  maize  plant,  there  are  one  or  two 
mattresses  of  wool,  or,  among  the 
poorest,  of  tow,  a  good  blanket,  sheets 
of  strong  hempen  cloth,  and  on  the 
best  bed  of  the  family  a  coverlet  of  silk 
padding,  which  is  spread  on  festival 
days.  The  only  fireplace  is  in  the 
kitchen;  and  there  also  is  the  great 
wooden  table  where  the  family  dines, 
and  the  benche;i;  the  great  chest 
which  serves  at  once  for  seeping  the 
bread  and  other  provisions,  and  for 
kneading ;  a  tolerably  complete  though 
cheap  assortment  of  pans,  dishes,  and 
earthenware  plates :  one  or  two  metal 
lamps,  a  steelyard,  and  at  least  two 
copper  pitchers  for  drawing  and  hold- 
ing water.  The  linen  and  the  work- 
ing clothes  of  the  family  have  all  baen 
a)un  by  the  women  of  the  house.  The 
othes,  both  of  men  and  of  women, 
are  of  the  stuff  called  mezsa  Uma  when 
thick,  mola  when  thin,  and  made  of  a 
coarse  thread  of  hemp  or  tow,  filled  up 
with  cotton  or  wool ;  it  is  dried  by  the 
same  women  by  whom  it  was  spun.  It 
would  hardly  lie  believed  what  a  quan- 
tity of  doth  and  of  mezza  lana  the 
peasant  women  are  able  to  accumu- 
late by  assiduous  industry ;  how  many 
sheets  there  are  in  the  store ;  what  a 
number  of  shirts,  jackets,  trowsers, 
petticoats,  and  gowns  are  possessed  by 
every  member  of  the  £Bunily.  By  way 
of  example  I  add  in  a  note  the  mven- 
toKj  «f  ue  peasant  £unily  best  knows 
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to  me :  it  is  neither  one  of  the  richest 
nor  of  the  poorest,  and  lives  happily  hy 
its  industry  on  half  the  produce  of  less 
than  ten  arpe»t«  of  land.*  The  young 
women  haa  a  marriage  portion  of  fifty 
crowns,  twenty  paid  down,  and  the  rest 
hy  instalments  of  two  every  year.  The 
Tuscan  crown  is  worth  six  francs 
[4«.  iOd],  The  commonest  marriage 
portion  of  a  peasant  girl  in  the  other 
parts  of  Tuscany,  where  the  metairies 
are  larger,  ii  100  crowns,  600  francs/' 
Is  this  poverty,  or  consistent  with 
poverty?  When  a  common,  M.  de 
bismondi  even  says  the  common,  mar- 
riage portion  of  a  metayer's  daughter 
is  24Z.  English  money,  equivalent  to 
at  least  601.  in  Italv  and  m  that  rank 
of  life ;  when  one  whose  dowry  is  only 
half  that  amount,  has  the  wardrohe 
described,  which  is  represented  hy 
Sismondi  as  a  fair  average ;  the  class 
must  be  fully  comparable,  in  general 
condition,  to  a  large  proportion  even  of 
capitalist  farmers  in  otner  countries ; 
and  incomparably  above  the  day- 
labourers  of  any  country,  except  a  new 
cotony,  or  the  United  States.  Very 
little  can  be  inferred,  against  such  evi- 
dence, from  a  traveller's  impression  of 
the  poor  quality  of  their  food.  Its  in- 
expensive character  may  be  rather  the 
effect  of  economy  than  of  necessity. 
Costly  feeding  is  not  the  favourite 
luxury  of  a  southern  people ;  their 
diet  in  all  classes  is  principally  vege- 
table, and  no  peasantry  on  the 
Continent  has  the  superstition  of  the 
EInglish    labourer    respecting    white 

*  Inyentory  of  the  irouneau  of  Jane, 
danghter  of  Yalente  Papini,  on  her  marriage 
with  GioTaochino  Landi,  the  a9th  of  April 
1835,  at  Porta  Yecchia,  near  Pescia : 

*'  28  shifts,  7  best  dresses  (of  particular 
fabrics  of  silk),  7  dresses  of  printed  cotton, 
2  winter  working  dresses  {mezza  laaut),  3 
summer  working  dresses  and  petticoats 
imola\  3  white  petticoats,  6  aprons  of  printed 
linen,  1  of  black  dlk,  1  of  black  merinos,  9 
eoloured  working  aprons  {nula\  4  white,  8 
coloured,  and  3  silk,  bandkerchieft,  2  em- 
Droidered  veils  and  one  of  tulle,  3  towels,  14 
pairs  of  stockings,  2  hats  (one  of  felt,  the 
other  of  fine  straw) ;  2  cameos  set  in  gold,  2 
golden  earrings,  1  chaplet  with  two  Roman 
silrer  crowns,  1  coral  necklace  with  its  cross 
of  gold.  .  .  .  All  the  richer  married  women 
of  the  class  have,  besides,  the  vegts  di  teta^ 
fhe  great  holiday  dress,  which  they  only  wear 
i»ur  or  five  timet  in  their  Uvea*** 
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bread.     But  the  nourishment  of   the 
Tuscan   peasants,  according   to     Sis- 
mondi,  "  is  wholesome  and  various : 
its    basis    is    an    excellent    wheaten 
bread,  brown,  but  pure  from  bran  and 
from    all    mixture.        In    the      bad 
season,  they  take  but   two  meals   a 
day:   at   ten   in    the   morning    they 
eat  their  poUenta,  at  the  beginmng 
of   the  night  their   soup,   and    after 
it  bread  with  a  relish  of   some   sort 
{eompanatico).    In  summer  they  have 
three  meals,  at  eight,  at  one,  and  in 
the  evening;   but  the  fire  is  lighted 
only  once  a  day,   for  dinner,  which 
consists  of  soup,  and  a  dish  of  salt  meat 
or  dried  fish,  or  haricots,  or  greens, 
which   are  eaten  with  bread.      Salt 
meat  enters  in  a  very  small  quantity 
into  this  diet,  for  it  is  reckoned  that 
forfy  pounds  of  salt  pork  per  head 
sumce  amply  for  a  year's  "provision ; 
twice  a  week  a  small  piece  oi  it  is  put 
into  the  soup.    On  Sundays  thev  have 
always  on  the  table  a  dish  of  fresh 
meat,  but  a  piece  which  weighs  only  a 
pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  suffices 
for  the  whole  family,  however  numerous 
it  may  be.    It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Tuscan  peasants  generally 
produce  olive  oil  for  their  own  con- 
sumption:   they  use  it  not  only  for 
lamps,  but   as  seasoning  to  all  the 
vegetables    prepared    for    the    table, 
which  it  renders  both  more  savoury 
and    more    nutritive.     At   breakfast 
their  food  is  bread,  and    sometimes 
cheese  and  fruit ;  at  supper,  bread  and 
salad.    Their  drink  is  composed  of  the 
inferior  wine  of  the  country,  the  vineUa 
or  piquette   made  by  fermenting  in 
water  the  pressed  skins  of  the  grapes. 
They  always,  however,  reserve  a  httle 
of  their  best  wine  for  the  day  when 
they  thresh  their  com,  and  for  some 
festivals  which  are  kept  in  families. 
About  fifty  bottles  of  vinella  per  annum, 
and  five  sacks  of  wheat  (about  1000 
pounds  of  bread)  are  considered  as  the 
supply  necessary  for  a  frill  grown  man.*' 
The  remarks  of  Sismondi   on  the 
moral  influeoces  of  this  state  of  so- 
ciety are  not  less  worthy  of  attention. 
The  rights^  and    obligations    of   the 
metayer  being  fixed  by  usage,  and  all 
taxes  and  rates  being  paid  by  the  i>ro> 
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prietoTf  "the  metayer  has  the  advan- 
tages of  landed  property  without  the 
burthen  of  defending:  it.  It  is  the 
landlord  to  whom,  with  the  land,  be- 
long all  its  disputes :  the  tenant  lives 
in  peace  with  all  his  neighbours ;  be- 
tween him  and  them  there  is  no  motive 
for  rivality  or  distrust,  he  preserves  a 
good  understanding  with  them,  as  well 
as  with  hie  landlord,  with  the  tax- 
collector,  and  with  the  church:  he 
sells  little,  and  buys  little  ;  he  touches 
little  money,  but  he  seldom  has  any  to 
pay.  The  gentle  and  kindly  character 
of  liie  Tuscans  is  often  spoken  o(  but 
without  sufficiently  remarking  the 
cause  which  has  contributed  most  to 
keep  up  that  gentleness ;  the  tenure, 
by  which  the  entire  class  of  farmers, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  kept  free  from  ahnost  every 
occasion  for  quarrel.*'  The  fixity  of 
tenure  which  the  metayer,  so  loi  g  as 
be  fulfils  his  own  obligations,  possesses 
bv  usage,  though  not  by  law,  {.nves 
him  the  local  attachments,  and  al]  aost 
the  strong  sense  of  personal  inteiest, 
charactenstic  of  a  proprietor.  "  The 
metayer  lives  on  his  metairie  as  on  his 
inheritance,  loving  it  with  afiection, 
labouring  incessantly  to  improve  it, 
confiding  in  the  friture,  and  making 
sure  that  his  land  will  be  tilled  after 
him  by  his  children  and  his  children's 
children.  In  fact,  the  majority  of 
metayers  live  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration on  the  same  farm ;  they  know 
it  in  its  details  with  a  minuteness 
which  the  feeling  of  property  can 
alone  give.  The  plots  terrassed  up,  one 
above  the  other,  are  often  not  above 
four  feet  wide ;  but  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  the  qualities  of  which  the  me- 
tayer has  not  studied.  This  one  is 
diy,  that  other  is  cold  and  damp: 
here  the  soil  is  deep,  there  it  is  a  mere 
crust  which  hardly  covers  the  rock; 
wheat  thrives  best  on  one,  rye  on  ano- 
ther here  it  would  be  labour  wasted 
to  0OW  Indian  com,  elsewhere  the  soil 
is  unfit  for  beans  and  lupins,  further 
off  flax  will  grow  admirably,  the  edge 
of  this  brook  will  be  suited  for  hemp. 
In  this  way  one  learns  with  surprise 
from  the  metayer,  that  in  a  space  of 
ten  arpentBi  the  soil,  the  aspect,  and 


the  inclinatioii  of  the  ground  present 
greater  variety  than  a  rich  fanner  is 
generally  able  to  distinguish  in  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  acres.  For  the  latter 
knows  that  he  is  only  a  temporaiy 
occupant ;  and  moreover,  that  he  must 
conduct  his  operations  by  general  rules, 
and  neglect  details.  But  the  exne- 
rienced  metayer  has  had  his  intelli- 
gence io  awakened  by  interest  and 
affection,  as  to  be  the  best  of  observers; 
and  with  the  whole  frtture  l)eforo  him, 
he  thinks  not  of  himself  alone,  but  of 
his  children  and  grandchildren.  There- 
fore, when  he  plants  an  olive,  a  tree 
which  lasts  for  centuries,  and  exca- 
vates at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  in 
which  he  plants  it,  a  channel  to  let  out 
the  water  by  which  it  would  be  in- 
jured, he  studies  all  the  strata  of  the 
earth  which  he  has  to  dig  out.'** 

$  4.  I  do  not  offer  these  quota- 
tions as  evidence  of  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  metayer  system  ;  but 
they  surely  suffice  to  prove  that 
neither  "land  miserably  cultivated" 
nor  a  people  in  "the  most  abject  po- 
verty," have  any  necessary  connexion 
with  it,  and  that  the  unmeasured  vitu- 
peration lavished  upon  the  system  by 
English  writers,  is  grounded  on  an 

*  Of  the  intelligeoce  of  this  interesting 
people,  M.  de  Sismoudi  speaks  in  the  most 
favonrable  terms.  Few  of  them  can  read ; 
but  thmn  is  often  one  member  of  the  fkmily 
destined  for  the  priesthood,  who  reads  to 
them  on  winter  evenings.  Their  language 
differs  little  from  the  purest  Italian.  The 
taste  for  improvisation  in  verse  is  general. 
**  The  peasanto  of  the  Vale  of  Nievole  fre- 
quent the  theatre  in  summer  on  festival  days, 
from  nine  to  eleven  at  night :  their  admission 
costs  them  little  more  than  five  French  sous 
l^d].  Their  favourite  author  is  Alfleri; 
the  whole  history  of  the  Atrids  is  familiar 
to  these  people  who  cannot  read,  and  who 
seek  from  that  austere  poet  a  relaxatioK 
from  their  rude  labours."  Unlike  most 
rustics,  they  find  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of 
their  country.  **  In  the  hills  of  the  vale  of 
Mievole  there  is  in  front  of  every  house  a 
threshing-ground,  seldom  of  more  than  25  or 
80  square  ^thoms ;  it  is  often  the  only  level 
space  in  the  whole  farm :  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  terrace  which  commands  the  plains 
and  the  valley,  and  looksout  upon  a  delight- 
fhl  country,  eicarcely  ever  have  I  stood  still 
to  admire  it,  without  the  metayer's  coming 
out  to  ei^Joy  my  admiration,  and  point  out 
with  his  finger  the  beauties  which  he  thought 
mii^t  have  eaeaped  my  nottoe;'* 
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extremely  narrow  view  of  the  suMect. 
I  look  upon  the  rural  economy  of  ItsJj 
as  simply  sojnueh  additional  evidence 
in  favour  of  small  occupations  with 
permanent  tenure.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  aecomplished  by  those 
two  elements,  even  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
metayer  contract,  in  which  the  motives 
to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
are  only  half  as  strong  as  if  he  farmed 
the  land  on  the  same  footing  of  per- 
petuity at  a  money-rent,  either  fixed, 
or  vaiying  according  to  some  rule 
which  would  leave  to  the  tenant  the 
whole  benefit  of  his  own  exertions. 
The  metayer  tenure  is  not  one  which 
we  should  be  anxious  to  introduce 
where  the  exigencies  of  society  had 
not  naturally  given  birth  to  it;  but 
neither  ought  we  to  be  eager  to  abolish 
it  on  a  mere  h  priori  view  of  its  dis- 
advantages. It  the  system  in  Tus- 
cany works  as  well  in  practice  as  it  is 
represented  to  do,  witn  every  appear- 
ance of  minute  knowledge,  by  so  com- 
petent an  authority  as  Sismondi;  if 
the  mode  of  living  of  the  people,  and 
the  size  of  farms,  have  for  ages  main- 
tained and  still  maintain  themselves* 
such  as  they  are  said  to  be  by  him,  it 
were  to  be  regretted  that  a  state  of 
rural  well-being  so  much  beyond  what 
is  realised  in  most  European  countries, 
should  be  put  to  hazard  by  an  attempt 
to  introduce,  under  the  guise  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  a  system  of 
money-rents  and  capitalist  £sirmers. 
Even  where  the  metayers  are  poor, 
and  the  subdivision  great,  it  is  not  to 
be  assumed  as  of  course,  that  the 
change  would  be  for  the  better.  The 
enlargement  of  farms,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  what  are  called  agricultural 
improvements,    usually  dinunish   the 
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•  **  We  never,**  says  Siamondi,  **  find  a 
family  of  metayers  proposing  to  their  land- 
lord to  divide  the  metairie,  unless  the  work 
b  really  more  than  they  can  do,  and  they 
reel  assured  of  retaining  the  same  ei^Joyments 
on  a  smaller  piece  of  ground.  We  never 
find  several  sons  all  marrying,  and  forming 
as  many  new  families:  only  one  marries 
and  undertakes  the  charge  of  the  household: 
none  of  the  others  marry  unless  the  first  is 
childless,  or  unless  some  one  of  them  has  the 
offer  of  a  new  metairie.*'  New  PrinowUs 
qfFoUHcal  Eeonoma,  book  Ui.  ch.  5. 


number  of  labourers  employed  on  the 
land ;  and  unless  the  growth  of  capital 
in  trade  and  manufactures  affords  an 
opening  for  the  displaced  population, 
or  unless  there  are  reclaimabie  wastes 
on  which  they  can  be  located,  cconpe- 
tition  vdll  so  reduce  wages,  that  thej 
will  probably  be  worse  off  as  day 
labourers  than  they  were  as  metayers. 
Mr.  Jones  very  properly  objectf 
against  the  French  Economists  of  the 
last  century,  that  in  pursuing  their 
£etvourite  object  of  introducing  money- 
rents,  they  turned  their  minds  solely 
to  putting  fietrmers  in  the  place  of 
metayers,  instead  of  transforming  the 
existmg  metayers  into  farmers ;  which, 
as  he  justly  remarks,  can  scarcely  be 
effected,  unless,  to  enable  the  metayers 
to  save  and  become  owners  of  stock, 
the  proprietors  submit  for  a  conside- 
rable time  to  a  diminution  of  income, 
instead  of  expecting  an  increase  of  it, 
which  has  generally  been  their  imme- 
diate motive  for  making  the  attempt. 
If  this  transformation  were  effected, 
and  no  other  change  made  in  the  me- 
tayer's condition ;  i^  preserving  all  the 
other  rights  which  usage  ensures  to 
him,  he  merely  got  rid  of  the  land- 
lord's claim  to  half  the  produce,  paying 
in  lieu  of  it  a  moderate  fixed  rent ;  he 
would  be  so  far  in  a  better  position 
than  at  present,  as  the  whole,  instead 
of  only  half  the  fruits  of  any  improve- 
ment he  made,  would  now  belong  to 
himself;  but  even  so,  the  benefit  would 
not  be  without  alloy;  for  a  metayer, 
though  not  himself  a  capitalist,  has  a 
capitalist  ior  his  partner,  and  has  the 
use,  in  Italy  at  least,  of  a  considerable 
capital,  as  is  proved  by  the  excellence 
of  the  farm  buildings :  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  landowners  would 
any  longer  consent  to  peril  their  move- 
able property  on  the  hazards  of  agri- 
cultural enterprise,  when  assured  of  a 
fixed  money  income  without  it.  Thus 
would  the  question  stand,  even  if  the 
change  left  undisturbed  the  metayer's 
virtual  fixity  of  tenure,  and  conyerted 
him,  in  fact,  into  a  peasant  proprietor 
at  a  quit  rent.  But  if  we  suppose  him 
converted  into  a  mere  tenant,  displaoe- 
able  at  the  landlord's  will,  and  liable 
to  have  his  rent  raised  by  competition 
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U>  any  amount  wbioh  any  nnfortnnate 
beine  in  search  of  labsistenca  can  be 
fbnnd  to  ofibr  or  promise  for  it ;  he 
would  lose  all  the  reaturee  in  his  con- 
dition which  preserve  it  from  being 


deteriorated :  he  wonld  be  cast  down 
from  his  present  position  of  a  kind  oi 
half  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  wonld 
sink  mto  a  cottier  tenant. 


CHAPTEBIX. 


OF  0OTTIEB8. 


§  1.  Bt  the  general  api)ellation  of 
oottier  tenure,  I  shall  designate  all 
oases  without  exception,  in  which  the 
labourer  makes  his  contract  for  land 
without  the  intervention  of  a  capitalist 
fanner,  and  in  which  the  oonditaons  of 
the  contract,  especially  the_ampvnt  of 
rentj  arejdetermmed  not  by  custom  but 
]Bycmnpetition.  The  principal  European 
example'  of  this  tenure  is  Ireland,  and 
it  is  from  that  country  that  the  term 
cottier  is  derived.*  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  agricultural  population 
of  Ireland  might  until  yery  lately 
have  been  said  to  be  cottier-tenants; 
except  so  far  as  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right  constituted  an  exception.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  numerous  class  of 
labourers  who  (we  may  presume 
through  the  refusal  either  of  proprie- 
tors or  of  tenants  in  possession  to  per- 
mit any  further  subdivision)  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  even  the  smallest 
patch  of  land  as  permanent  tenants. 
But,  from  the  deficiency  of  capital, 
the  custom  of  paying  wages  in  land 
was  so  universal,  that  eyeu  those  who 
worked  as  casual  labourers  for  the 
cottiers  or  for  such  larger  farmers  as 
were  found  in  the  country,  were 
'  usually  paid  not  in  money,  but  by 
permission  to  cultivate  for  the  season 
a  piece  of  ground,  which  was  generally 
delivered  to  them  by  the  farmer  ready 
manured,  and  wm  mown  by  the  name 

*  In  its  orlgliuJ  aoceptuioa,  the  word 
"oottier^  dtdgnated  a  class  of  tub- tenants, 
who  rent  a  cottage  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land 
from  the  noall  ftrmen.  But  the  usage  of 
writers  has  long  since  stretched  the  term  to 
Include  those  small  fanners  themselves,  and 
generally  all  peasant  furmers  whose  rents  are 
aetermined  bj  competition. 
p.ia. 


of  conacre.  For  this  they  agreed  to 
pay  a  money  rent,  often  of  several 
pounds  an  acre,  but  no  money  actually 
passed,  the  debt  being  worsed  out  in 
labour,  at  a  money  valuation. 

The  produce,  on  the  cottier  system,  ' 
being  divided  into  two  portions,  rent, 
and  the  remuneration  of^the  labourer; 
the  one  is  evidently  determined  by  the 
other.  I^e  labourer  has  whateyer 
the  landlord  does  not  take :  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  depends  on  the 
amount  of  rent.  But  rent,  being  regu- 
lated by  competition,  depends  upon  the 
relation  between  the  demand  for  land, 
and  the  supply  of  it.  The  demand  for 
land  depends  on  the  number  of  com- 
petitors, and  the  competitors  are  the 
whole  rural  nopulation.^  The  efibct, 
therefore,  of  this  tenure,  is  to  bring  the 
principle  of  population  to  act  directly 
on  the  land,  and  not,  as  in  England, 
on  capital.  Rent,  in  this  state  of 
things,  depends  on  the  proportion  be- 
tween population  and  lana.  As  the 
land  is  a  fixed  quantity,  while  popula- 
tion has  an  unlimited  power  of  in- 
crease ;  unless  something  checks  that 
increase,  the  competition  for  land 
soon  forces  up  rent  to  the  highest 
point  consistent  with  keeping  the 
population  alive.  The  efiecits,  there- 
fore, of  oottier  tenure  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  capacity  of  popu- 
lation to  increase  is  oontro&ed,  eitner 
by  custom,  by  individual  prodence,  or 
by  starvation  and  diieaie. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
affirm,  that  cottier  tenancy  is  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  a  prosperooa 
condition  of  the  labouring  class.  If 
we  could  suppose  it  to  exist  among  a 
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people  to  whom  a  high  standard  of 
comfort  was  habitual;  whose  require- 
ments were  such,  that  thej  would  not 
offer  a  higher  rent  for  land  than  would 
leave  them  an  ample  subsistence,  and 
whose  moderate  increase  of  numbers 
left  no  tmemployed  population  to  force 
up  rents  by  competition,  save  when 
the  increasing  produce  of  the  land 
from  increase  of  skill  would  enable  a 
higher  rent  to  be  paid  without  incon- 
venience ;  the  cultivating  class  might 
be  as  well  remunerated,  might  have  as 
large  a  share  of  the  necessaries  and 
fomforts  of  life,  on  this  system  of  tenure 
as  on  any  other.  They  would  not, 
however,  while  their  rents  were  arbi- 
trarv,  ei\joy  any  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages which  metayers  on  the  Tuscan 
system  derive  from  their  conne^on 
with  the  land.  They  would  neither 
have  the  use  of  a  capital  belonging  to 
their  landlords,  nor  would  the  want  of 
this  be  made  up  by  the  intense  motives 
to  bodily  and  mental  ezertio*  which 
act  upon  the  peasant  who  has  a  per- 
manent tenure.  On  the  contrary,  any 
increased  value  given  to  the  land  by 
the  exertions  of  the  tenant,  would  have 
no  effect  but  to  raise  the  rent  against 
himself,  either  the  next  ^ear,  or  at 
fieirthest  when  his  lease  expired.  The 
landlords  might  have  justice  or  good 
sense  enough  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantage  which  competition 
would  give  them ;  and  different  land- 
lords would  do  so  in  different  degrees. 
But  it  is  never  safe  U>  expect  that  a 
class  or  body  of  men  will  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  immediate  pecuniary  in- 
terest; and  even  ft  doubt  on  the 
subject  wovld  be  almost  as  fatal  as  ft 
certainty,  for  whtn  a  persrm  is  con- 
sidering whether  <n  not  to  undergo  a 
present  exertion  or  sacrifice  for  a  com- 
paratively vsmotc  future,  the  scale  is 
turned  by  a  very  small  probability 
that  the  fruits  of  the  exertion  or 
of  iht  sacrifice  would  be  taken  from 
him.  The  only  safeguard  against 
these  uncertaioUes  would  be  the 
grc  jrth  of  a  custom,  insuring  a  perma- 
nence  of  tenure  in  the  same  occupant, 
without  liability  to  any  other  increase 
of  rant  than  might  happen  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  general  sentiments  o^  the 


community.  The  Ulster  tenant  fight 
is  such  a  custom.  The  very  consideF' 
able  sums  which  outgoing  tenants  db- 
tain  from  their  successors,  for  the  good- 
will of  their  farms,*  in  the  first  place 
actually  limit  the  competition  for  land 
to  persons  who  have  such  sams  to 
offer :  while  the  same  fact  also  proves 
that  full  advantage  is  not  taken  bjr  the 
landlord  of  even  that  more  limited 
competition,  since  the  laudlord'a  rent 
does  not  amount  to  the  whole  of  what 
the  incoming  tenant  not  only  offers  but 
actually  pays.  He  does  so  in  the  full 
oonfidence  that  the  rent  will  not  be 
raised ;  and  for  this  he  has  the  Ruaran. 
tee  of  a  custom,  not  reoognised  by  law, 
but  deriving  its  binding  foroe  from 
another  sanction,  perfectlv  well  under- 
stood in  Ireland.f  Without  ona  or 
other  of  these  supports,  a  custom  limit- 
ing the  rent  of  land  is  not  likely  to  grow 
up  in  any  |Mrogresave  community.  If 
wealth  and  population  weie  stationary, 
rent  also  vroiild  generally  be  station- 
ary, and  after  remaining  a  long  time 
unaltered,  would  probably  come  to  be 
considered  unalterable.  But  aM  pro- 
gress in  wealth  and  population  tends  to  a 
rise  of  rents.  Under  a  metayer  system 
there  is  an  established  mode  in  which 
the  owner  of  land  is  sure  of  partaci- 
patin^  in  the  increased  produce  drawn 
fipom  it.  But  on  the  cottier  system  he 
can  only  do  so  by  a  readjustment  of  the 

*  "It  is  not  nnoommon  for  a  tenant  with- 
out a  leaM  to  sell  the  bar«  iirivilege  of  occu- 
panoy  or  poMOMkm  of  bis  &rm,  without  any 
visible  aign  of  improvemeot  having  been  made 
b>  him,  at  from  ten  to  sixteen,  up  to  twenty 
and  even  foity  years  purchase  of  the  rent.'*— 

Commiuian,  Introductory  Chapter.)  The 
compiler  adds,  **  the  comparative  tnuu^uiUity 
of  that  district**  (Ulster)  **  may  perhaps  bt 
mainly  attributable  to  this  (tact.** 

t  *«  It  is  in  tba  great  m^ority  of  caaes  not 
a  reimbursement  for  outlay  incurred,  or  im> 
proTements  eiBTected  on  the  land,  but  a  mere 
lifb  Insurance  or  purehase  of  immunity  from 
outrage.**-H2>V««^  »*  sapm.)  "Tha  present 
tenant-right  of  Ulster"  (the  writer  Judiciously 
remarks)  "is  an  embryo  copyholif.**  "  Even 
tiiere,  if  the  tenant-right  be  disregarded,  sod 
a  tenant  be  ^ected  without  havuig  received 
the  price  of  his  good-wiU,  outrsgei  »re  gene* 
rally  the  conseqijence,'*— (Ch.  viil.)  ••  The 
disorganized  sute  of  Tipperary,  and  the 
agrarian  oombinaUon  throughout  lrelan4 
are  but  a  methodised  war  to  obtaia  tks 
Ulster  tenant-right." 
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contract,  while  tha.t  leai^Qfltinent,  in  a 
progresaive  oommunity,  would  almost 
always  be  to  his  advantage.  His 
interest,  therefore,  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  growth  of  any  custom  commuting 
rent  into  a  fixed  demand. 

§  2.     Where  the  amount  of  rent  is 
not  limited,  either  by  law  or  custom,  a 
cottier  system  has  the  disadvantages 
of  the  wont   metayer  system,   with 
acaroely  sny  of  the    advantsgss   by 
which,    in   the    best   forms   of  that 
tenure,  they  are  compensated.    It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  cottier  agriouU 
tare  shonld  be  other  than  miserable. 
There  is  moi  the  same  necessity  that 
the  conditioa  of  the  cultivators  should 
be  so.     Since  by  a  sufficient  restraint 
on    popalation    competitioii   ior  land 
oould    be   kept   down,  ^  and  extreme 
poverty  prevented ;  habits  of  prudence 
and  a  high  standard  of  comfort,  once 
established,  would  have  a  fair  chance  of 
maintaining  themselves :  though  even 
in  these  favourable  circumstances  the 
motives  to  prudence  would  be  consider- 
ably weaker  than  in  the  case  of  metay- 
ers, protected  by  enstom  (like  those  of 
Tuscany)  &om  being  depiived  of  their 
finrms:   since  a  metayer  family,  thus 
protected,  coidd  not  be  impoverished  by 
any  other  improvident  multiplication 
than  their  own,  but  a  cottier  family, 
however  prudent  and  self-restraining, 
may  have  the  rent  raised  agaii^t  it  by 
the  consequences  of  the  multiplication 
of  other  tamilies.    Any  protection  to 
the  cottiers  against  this  evil  could  only 
be  derived  from  a  salutary  sentiment  of 
duty  or  dignity,  pervading  the  class. 
From  ^is  source,  however,  tbey  might 
derive  eonsiderable  protection.    If  the 
habitual'     standaid    of    requirement 
among  the  dass  were  high,  a  young 
man  mi^it  not  choose  to  o£Eer  a  rent 
which   would  leave  him  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  preceding  tenant ; 
or  it  might  be  iikud  general  oustom,  as 
it  aotutSy  is  in  some  countries,  not  to 
marry  until  a  farm  is  vacant. 

But  it  is  not  where  a  high  standard 
ef  comfort  has  rooted  iteelf  in  the  habits 
ef  die  labouring  oksees^  that  we  aie 
sver  called  upon  to  oonstder  the  efihcts 
of  a  cottier  qrstem.    That  system  is 


found  only  where  the  habitual  require- 
ments  of  the  rural  labouren  are  the 
lowest  possible;  where,  as  k«g  as 
tbey  are  not  actually  starving,  they 
will  multiply:  and  population  is  only 
checked  by  the  diseases,  and  the  short- 
ness of  life,  consequent  on  insufBcieDc^ 
of  merely  physical  necessaries.  This 
was  the  state  of  the  burgest  portion  ol 
the  Irish  peasantry.  When  a  people 
have  sunk  into  this  state,  and  still 
more  when  they  have  been  in  it  from 
time  immemorial,  the  cottier  system  is 
an  almost  insu^rable  obstaele  to  thefr 
emerging  from  it.  When  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  such  that  their  increase 
is  never  checked  but  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  bare  support,  and 
when  this  support  can  only  be  obtained 
from  land,  all  stipulations  and  ag^ree- 
ments  respecting  amount  of  rent  are 
merely  nominal;  the  o<xnpetition  for 
land  makes  the  tenants  undertake  to  pay 
more  than  it  is  possible  they  should  pay, 
and  when  they  have  paid  all  they  can, 
more  almost  always  remains  due. 

**  As  it  may  mirlv  he  said  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,*'  said  Mr.  Bevans,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law  En- 
quiry Commission,*  "that  eveiy  family 
which  has  not  sufficient  land  to  yield 
its  food  has  one  or  more  of  its  members 
supported  by  begging,  it  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  eveiy  endeavour  is  made 
by  the  peasantry  to  obtain  small  hold- 
ings, and  that  they  are  not  influenced 
in  their  biddings  by  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  or  by  their  ability  to  pay  the 
rent,  but  solely  by  the  offer  which  is 
most  likely  to  nun  them  possession. 
The  rents  which  they  promise,  the> 
are  ahnost  invariably  incapable  of  pay- 
ing; and  consequently  they  become 
indebted  to  those  under  whom  they 
hold,  ahnost  as  soon  as  they  take 
possession.  They  give  up,  in  the  shape 
of  rent,  the  whole  produce  of  the  land 
with  the  exception  of  a  sufficiency  of 
potatoes  for  a  subsiBtenoe  ;  but  as  this 
IB  rarely  equal  to  the  pramised  rent, 

*  JEviU  of  the  StaU  ^I^km4»  tiMr  Ommw 
cmd  Umt  Memed^.  Pags  10.  A  pamphlet, 
Qontaining,  unong  other  things,  an  excellent 
digest  and  selection  of  evidence  ftx>m  the  mass 
collected  by  the  Comfl^iwioB  presided  t»ver  bj 
Arohbialiop  Whataly. 
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they  constantly  have  against  them  an 
increiising  balance.  In  lome  cases, 
the  largest  quantity  of  produce  which 
their  holdings  erer  yielded,  or  which, 
under  their  system  of  tillage,  they 
could  in  the  most  favourable  seasons 
be  made  to  yield,  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  rent  bid ;  consequently,  if  the 
peasant  fulfilled  his  engagement  with 
nis  landlord,  which  he  is  rarely  able  to 
accomplish,  he  would  till  the  ground 
for  nothing,  and  give  his  landlord  a 
premium  for  being  allowed  to  till  it. 
On  the  iMMoast,  fishermen,  and  in 
the  northern  counties  those  who  hare 
looms,  frequently  pay  more  in  rent 
than  the  market  yalue  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land  they  hold.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  they  would  be 
better  without  land  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  fishing  might  fail  during 
a  week  or  two,  and  so  might  the  de- 
mand for  the  produce  of  the  loom, 
when,  did  they  not  possess  the  land 
upon  which  their  food  is  grown,  they 
might  starve.  The  full  amount  of  the 
rent  bid,  however,  is  rarely  paid.  The 
peasant  remains  oonstanuy  in  debt  to 
nis  landlord;  his  miserable  posses- 
sions—the wretched  clothing  of  him- 
self and  of  his  family,  the  two  or  three 
Btoola,  and  the  few  pieces  of  crockery, 
which  his  wretched  hovel  contains, 
would  not,  if  sold,  liquidate  the  stand- 
ing and  generally  accumulating  debt. 
The  peasantry  are  mostly  a  year  in 
arrear,  and  their  excuse  for  not  paying 
more  is  destitution.  Should  the  pro- 
duce of  the  holding,  in  any  year,  be 
more  than  usually  abundant,  or  should 
the  peasant  by  any  accident  become 
possessed  of  any  property,  his  comforts 
cannot  be  increased ;  he  cannot  indulge 
in  better  food,  nor  in  a  greater  quantity 
of  it.  His  furniture  cannot  be  increaseo, 
neither  can  his  wife  or  children  be  better 
clothed.  The  acquisition  must  go  to 
the  person  under  whom  he  holds.  The 
accidental  addition  will  enable  him  to 
reduce  his  arrear  of  rent,  and  thus  to 
defer  ejectment.  But  this  must  be  the 
bound  of  his  expectation." 

As  an  extreme  instance  of  the  in- 
tensity of  competition  for  land,  and  of 
the  monstrous  neight  to  which  it  occa- 
sionally forced  up  the  nominal  rent; 


we  may  cite  from  the  evidence  taken 
by  Lord  Devon's  Commission,*  a  fact 
attested  by  Mr.  Hurly,  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  for  Kerry:  "I  have  known  a 
tenant  bid  for  a  farm  that  I  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with,  worth  501. 
a-year :  I  saw  the  competition  ^et  up 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  declared 
the  tenant  at  4502." 

i  8.    In  such  a  condition,  what  can 
a  tenant  gain  by  any  amount  of  in- 
dustry or  prudence,  and  what  loae  by 
any  recklessness  ?    If  the  landlord  at 
any  time  exerted  his  full  legal  rights, 
the  cottier  would  not  be  able  even  to 
live.    If  by  extra  exertion  he  doahled 
the  produce  of  his  bit  of  land,  or  if  he 
prudently  abstained  from   producing 
mouths  to  eat  it  up,  his  only  gain  -would 
be  to  have  more  left  to  pay  to  his  land- 
lord ;  while,  if  he  had  twenty  children, 
they  would  still  be  fed  first,  and  the 
landlord  could  only  take  what  was  left. 
Almost  alone  amongst  mankind   the 
cottier  is  in  this  conmtion,  that  he  can 
scarcely  be  either  better  or  worse  off 
by  any  act  of  his  own.    If  he  were 
industrious  or  prudent,  nobody  bat  his 
landlord  would  gain ;  if  he  is  lazy  or 
intemperate,  it  is  at  his  landlord's  ex- 
pense.     A  situation  more  devoid  of 
motives^  to  either  labour  or  self-com- 
mand, ima^nation  itself  cannot  con- 
ceive. The  inducements  of  fr«e  human 
beings  are  taken  away,  and  ^ose  of  a 
slave  not  substituted.   He  has  nothing 
to^  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  except 
being  dispossessed  of  his  holding,  and 
against  this  he  protects  himself  by  the 
tdtima  ratio  of  a  defensive  civil  war. 
Rockism  and  Whiteboyism  were  the 
determination  of  a  people  who  had 
nothing  that  could  be  called  theirs  but 
a  daily  meal  of  the  lowest  description 
of  fooa,  not  to  submit  to  being  deprived 
of  that  for  other  people's  convenience. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  bitter  satire  on  the 
mode  in  which  opinions  are  formed  on 
the  most  important  problems  of  human 
nature  and  life,  to  find  pubHc  instruc- 
tors of  the  greatest  pretension,  imput> 
ing  the  backwardnesf  of  Irish  industry, 
and  the  want  of  energy  of  the  Irish 
people  In  improving  their  condition,  to 
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»  pecnliar  indolence  and  recklesineM 
in  the  Celtic  race  ?  Of  all  vnlgar 
anodes  of  escaping  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral 
influences  on  the  human  mind,  the 
most  vnlgar  is  that  of  attrihoting  the 
diyersities  of  conduct  and  character  to 
inherent  natural  differences.  What 
race  would  not  be  indolent  and  in- 
souciant when  things  are  so  arranged, 
that  thej  deriye  no  advantage  from 
forethought  or  exertion  ?  If  such  are 
the  arrangements  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  live  and  work,  what  wonder  if 
the  listlessness  and  indifference  so  en- 
gendered are  not  shaken  off  the  first 
moment  an  opportunity  offers  when  ex- 
ertion would  really  he  of  use  ?  It  is 
very  natural  that  a  pleasure-loving  and 
sensitively  organized  people  like  the 
Irish,  should  be  less  addicted  to  steady 
routine  labour  than  the  English,  because 
life  has  more  excitements  for  them  inde- 
pendent of  it ;  but  they  are  not  less 
fitted  for  it  than  their  Celtic  bretlu«n  the 
French,  nor  less  so  than  the  Tuscans, 
or  the  ancient  Greeks.  An  excitable 
organization  is  precisely  that  in  which, 
by  adeauate  inaucements,  it  is  easiest 
to  kindle  a  spirit  of  animated  exertion. 
It  speaks  nothing  against  the  capaci- 
ties of  industry  in  human  beings,  that 
they  win  not  exert  themselves  without 
motive.  No  labourers  work  harder,  in 
England  or  America,  than  the  Irish ; 
but  not  under  a  cottier  system. 

§  4.  The  multitudes  who  till  the 
■oil  of  India,  are  in  a  condition  suffi- 
ciently analogous  to  the  cottier  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent from  it,  to  render  the  compari- 
«on  of  the  two  a  source  of  some  in- 
Btructioii.  In  most  parts  of  India 
there  are,  and  perhaps  have  alwavs 
been,  only  two  contracting  parties,  tne 
landlord  and  the  peasant :  the  landlord 
being  generally  the  sovereign,  except 
where  he  has,  by  a  special  instrument, 
conceded  his  rights  to  an  individual, 
who  becomes  his  representative.  The 
payments,  however,  of  the  peasants,  or 
ryots,  as  they  are  termed,  nave  seldom 
if  ever  been  regulated,  as  in  Ireland, 
by  competition.  Though  the  customs 
locally  obtaining   were  infinitely  va- 


rious, and  though  practically  no  cus- 
tom could  be  maintained  against  the 
sovereign's  will,  there  waa  Biwaya  a 
rule  of  some  sort  common^  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood :  the  collector  did  not  make 
his  separate  bargain  with  the  peasant, 
but  assessed  each  according  to  the 
rule  adopted  for  the  rest.  The  idea 
was  thus  kept  up  of  a  right  of  property 
in  the  tenant,  or  at  all  events,  of  a 
right  to  permanent  possession ;  and  the 
anomaly  arose  of  a  fixity  of  tenure  in 
the  peasant-farmer,  oo-existing  with  an 
arbitrary  power  of  increasing  the  rent. 

When  the  Mogul  government  sub- 
stituted itself  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  India  for  the  Hindoo  rulers,  it 
proceeded  on  a  different  principle.  A 
minute  survey  was  made  of  the  land, 
and  upon  that  survey  an  assessment 
was  founded,  fixing  the  specific  pay- 
ment due  to  the  government  from  each 
field.  If  this  assessment  bad  never 
been  exceeded,  the  lyots  would  have 
been  in  the  comparatively  advantage- 
ous position  of  peasant-proprietors,  sub- 
ject to  a  heavy,  but  a  fixed  quit-rent. 
The  absence,  however,  of  any  real  pro- 
tection against  illegal  extortions,  ren- 
dered  this  improvement  in  their  condi- 
tion rather  nominal  than  real;  and, 
except  during  the  occasional  accident 
of  a  humane  and  vigorous  local  admin- 
istrator, the  exactions  had  no  practical 
limit  but  the  inability  of  the  ryot  to 
pay  more. 

It  was  to  this  state  of  things  that 
the  English  rulers  of  India  succeeded ; 
and  the^  were,  at  an  early  period, 
struck  with  the  importance  of  puttiug 
an  end  to  this  arbitrary  character  of 
the  land-revenue,  and  imposing  a  fixed 
limit  to  the  government  demand.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  go  back  to  the 
Mogul  valuation.  It  has  been  in  gene- 
ral the  very  rational  practice  of  the 
English  Government  in  India,  to  pay 
little  regard  to  what  was  laid  down  as 
the  theory  of  the  native  institutions, 
but  to  inquire  into  the  rights  which 
existed  and  were  respected  in  practice, 
and  to  protect  and  enlarge  those.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  it  blundered 
grievousl^^  about  matters  of  fact,  and 
grossly  misunderstood  the  usages  and 
rights  which  it  found  existing.     Its 
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mistakes  arose  from  the  inabilitj  of 
ordinary  minds  to  imaginn  a  state  of  so^ 
cial  relations  fimdamentally  different 
from  those  with  which  they  are  practi- 
cally familiar.  England  being  accns- 
tonied  to  great  estates  and  great  land- 
lords, the  English  rulers  took  it  for 
granted  that  India  must  possess  the 
Hke ;  and  looking  round  for  some  set 
of  people  who  might  be  taken  for  the 
objects  of  their  search,  they  pitched 
upon  a  sort  of  tax-gatherers  called 
zemindars.  "The zemindar, "says  the 
philosophical  historian  of  India,*  "  had 
some  of  the  attribntes  which  belong  to 
a  landowner  ;  he  collected  the  rents  of 
a  particular  district,  he  governed  the 
cultivators  of  that  district,  lived  in 
comparative  splendour,  and  his  son 
succeeded  him  when  he  died.  The 
zemindars,  therefore,  it  was  inferred 
without  delay,  were  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  the  landed  nobility  and  gentry 
of  India.  It  was  not  considered  that 
the  zemindars,  though  they  collected 
the  rents,  did  not  keep  them ;  but  paid 
them  all  away,  with  a  small  deduction, 
to  the  government.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered that  if  they  governed  the  ryots, 
and  in  many  respects  exercised  over 
them  despotic  power,  they  did  not 
govern  them  as  tenants  of  theirs,  hold- 
ing their  lands  either  at  will  or  by  con- 
tract under  them.  The  possession  of 
the  ryot  was  an  hereditary  possession ; 
from  which  it  was  unlawtul  for  the 
zemindar  to  displace  him:  for  every 
farthing  which  the  zemindar  drew  from 
the  ryot,  he  was  bound  to  account; 
and  it  was  only  by  fraud,  if,  out  of  all 
that  he  collected,  ne  retained  an  aria 
more  than  the  small  proportion  which, 
as  pay  for  the  collection,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  receiTe." 

' '  There  was  an  opjportunity  in  India," 
continues  the  historian,  "  to  which  the 
history  of  the  world  presents  not  a 
parallel.  Next  after  the  sovereign, 
the  immediate  cultivators  had,  by  far, 
the  greatest  portion  of  interest  in  the 
soil.  For  the  rights  (such  as  they 
were)  of  the  semindars,  a  complete 
compensation  might  have  easily  been 
made.    The  generous  resolution  was 

*  Mill's  autoty  ^  British  India,  book  tI. 
•b.  8,  ^ 


adopted,  of  sacrificing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  countiy,  the  proprietaiy 
rights  of  the  sovereign.  Tne  motives 
to  improvement  which  property  gives, 
and  of  which  the  power  was  so  justly 
appredated,  might  have  been  bestowed 
upon  those  upon  whom  they  would  have 
operated  with  a  force  incomparably 
greater  than  that  with  which  they 
could  operate  up<m  any  other  class  of 
men :  they  might  have  been  bestowed 
upon  those  from  whom  alone,  in  every 
countr^r,  the  principal  improvements 
in  agriculture  must  be  derived,  the 
immediate  cultivators  of  the  soiL  And 
a  measure  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  noblest  that  ever  were  taken  for 
the  inrprovement  of  any  country,  might 
have  helped  to  compensate  the  people 
of  India  for  the  miseries  of  that  mi9> 
government  which  they  had  so  long 
endured.  But  the  legislators  were 
English  aristocrats  ;  and  aristocratical 
prejudices  prevailed." 

The  measure  proved  a  total  failure, 
as  to  the  main  effects  which  its  well- 
meaning  promoters  expected  from  it. 
Unaccustomed  to  estimate  the  mode  in 
which  the  operation  of  any  given  insti- 
tution is  modified  even  by  such  variety 
of  circumstances  as  exists  within  a 
single  kingdom,  they  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  had  created,  through- 
out the  Bengal  provinces,  English 
landlords,  and  it  proved  that  they  had 
only  created  Insh  ones.  The  new 
landed  aristocracy  disappointed  every 
expectation  built  upon  them.  They 
did  nothing  for  the  improvement  of 
their  estates,  but  everything  for  their 
own  ruin.  The  same  pains  not  being 
taken,  as  had  been  taken  in  Ireland,  to 
enable  the  landlords  to  defy  the  conse- 
quences of  their  improvidence,  nearly 
toe  whole  land  of  Bengal  had  to  he 
sequestrated  and  sold,  ^  for  debts  or 
arrears  of  revenue,  and  in  one  genera- 
tion most  of  the  ancient  zemindars  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Other  families,  mostly 
the  descendants  of  Calcutta  money 
dealers,  or  of  native  officials  who  had 
enriched  themselves  under  the  British 
government,  now  occupy  their  place  ; 
and  live  as  useless  drones  on  tne  soil 
which  has  been  given  up  to  them. 
Whatever  the  government  hM  sacai 
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ficed  of  its  peonnfaT7  claims,  for  the 
creation  of  saeh  ft  clan,  has  at  the  beat 
been  wasted. 

In  tlie  parts  of  India  into  which  the 
British  nile  has  been  more  recently 
introduced,  the  blander  has  been  avoided 
of  endowinj^  a  nseless  body  of  great 
landlords  with  gifts  from  the  publio 
rerenne.  In  most  parts  of  the  Madras 
and  in  part  of  the  Bombay  Ptetidencj, 
the  rent  is  naid  directly  to  the  ijovem- 
ment  hr  the  immediate  cnltivator. 
In  the  North- Western  Provinces,  the 
government  makes  its  engagement 
with  the  villa^  commimlty  oolleo- 
tivelj,  determinins  the  share  to  be  paid 
bjr  each  individnu,  bat  holding  tnem 
jointly  responsible  for  each  other's  de- 
fault. But  in  the  greater  part  of  India, 
the  immediate  cnltivators  have  not  ob- 
tained aperpetnity  of  tennre  at  a  fixed 
rent.  Toe  government  manages  the 
land  on  the  principle  on  which  a  good 
Irish  landlord  manages  his  estate: 
not  patting  it  np  to  competition,  not 
asking  the  cultivators  what  they 
will  promise  to  pay,  bat  determining 
for  itself  what  they  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  defining^  its  demand  accordingly. 
In    many  districts  a  portion  of  the 


cultivators  are  considered  as  tenants  of 
the  rest,  the  government  making  its 
demand  from  those  onlv  (often  a 
numerous  body)  who  are  looked  upon 
as  the  saocessors  of  the  original  settlers 
or  oonqueron  of  the  village.  Some- 
times the  rent  is  fixed  only  for  one 
year,  sometimes  for  three  or  five ;  but 
the  uniform  tendency  of  present  policy 
is  towards  long  leases^  extending^  in 
iha  northern  provinces  of  India,  to  a 
term  of  thirty  years.  This  arrange- 
ment has  not  existed  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  have  shown  by  experience, 
how  &r  the  motives  to  improvement 
which  the  long  lease  creates  in  the 
minds  of  the  cultivators,  fall  short  of 
the  influence  of  a  perpetual  settle- 
ment.* But  the  two  plana  of  annual 
settlements  and  of  short  leases,  are 
irrevocably  condemned.  They  can  ovXj 
be  said  to  have  succeeded,  in  compari- 
son with  the  unlimited  oppression  wnich 
existed  before.  They  are  approved  by 
nobody,  and  were  never  looked  upon  in 
any  other  light  than  as  temporary  ar- 
rangements, to  be  abandonea  when  a 
more  complete  kno\>  ledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities 01  the  country  should  afford 
'  data  for  something  more  permanent. 


CHAPTER  X. 


mAirs  or  abolishing  cottibr  tenavot. 


I  1.  Whek  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  written  and  published,  the 
question,  what  is  to  be  done  with  a 
cottier  population,  was  to  the  English 
Government  the  most  urgent  of  prac- 
rical  questions.  The  mi^'ority  of  a 
population  of  eight  millions,  having 
long  grovelled  in  helpless  inertness  and 
aljcct  poverty  under  the  cottier  sys- 
tem, reduced  by  its  operation  to  mere 
food  of  the  cheapest  description,  and  to 
an  incapacity  of  either  doing  or  will- 
ing anything  for  the  improvement  of 
their  lot,  hM  at  last,  by  the  failure 
of  that  lowest  qnality  of  food,  been 
plunged   into   a  state  in  which   the 


alternative  seemed  to  be  either  death, 
or  to  be  permanently  supported  by 
other  people,  or  a  radical  change  in  the 
economical  arrangements  under  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  their  misfortune 
to  live.  Such  an  emergency  had  com- 
pelled attention  to  the  subject  fh)m 
the  legislature  and  from  the  nation,  but 
it  could  hardly  be  said  with  much  re- 
sult ;  for,  the  evil  having  originated  in 
a  system  of  land  tenancy  which  with- 
drew from  the  people  every  motive  to 
*  Since  this  wai  written,  the  resolution  liai 
been  adopted  by  the  Indian  Oovemment  of 
oonvertinf  the  long  leases  of  the  Northern 
Provinces  into  perpetual  tenmres  aS  fixed 
rents. 
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industry  or  TfirUt  except  the  fear  of 
Btarvation,  the  remjdy  provided  by 
Parliament  was  to  take  away  even 
that,  by  conferring  on  them  a  legal 
claim  to  eleemosynary  support :  while, 
towards  correcting  the  cause  of  the 
mischief,  nothing  was  done,  beyond 
vain  complaints,  though  at  the  price 
to  the  national  treasury  of  ten  millions 
sterling  for  the  delay. 

"It IS  needless,"' (I  observed)  "to 
expend  any  argument  in  proving  that 
the  veiT  foundation  of  the  economical 
evils  of  Ireland  is  the  cottier  system; 
that  while  peasant  rents  fixed  by  com- 
petition are  the  practice  of  the  country, 
to  expect  industry,  useful  activity,  any 
restraint  on  population  but  death,  or 
any  the  smallest  diminution  of  poverty, 
is  to  look  for  figs  on  thistles  and  grapes 
on  thorns.  If  our  practical  statesmen 
are  not  ripe  for  the  recognition  of  this 
fact ;  or  if  while  they  acknowledge  it 
in  theory,  they  have  not  a  sufficient 
feeling  of  its  reality,  to  be  capable  of 
foundmg  upon  it  any  course  of  con- 
duct; there  is  still  another,  and  a 
purely  physical  consideration,  from 
which  thev  will  find  it  impossible  to 
escape,  if  the  one  crop  on  which  the 
people  have  hitherto  supported  them- 
selves continues  to  be  precarious,  either 
some  new  and  great  impulse  must  be 
given  to  agricultural  skill  and  industry, 
or  the  soil  of  Ireland  can  no  longer  feed 
anything  like  its  present  population. 
The  whole  produce  of  the  western  half 
of  the  island,  leaving  nothing  for  rent, 
will  not  now  keep  permanentlv  in  ex- 
istence the  whole  of  its  people:  and 
they  will  necessarily  remain  an  annual 
charge  on  the  taxation  of  the  empire, 
until  they  are  reduced  either  by  emi- 
gration or  by  starvation  to  a  number 
corresponding  with  the  low  state  of 
their  industry,  or  unless  the  means  are 
found  of  making  that  industry  much 
more  productive." 

Since  these  words  were  written, 
events  unforeseen  by  any  one  have 
saved  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland  from 
the  embarrassments  which  would  have 
been  the  just  penalty  of  their  indiffer- 
ence and  want  of  foresight.  Ireland, 
under  cottier  agriculture,  could  no 
lon^r  supply  food  to  its  population :  | 


Parliament,  by  way  of  remedy,  ap- 
plied a  stimulus  to  population,  but 
none  at  all  to  production;  the  help, 
however,,  which  had  not  been  providSi 
for  the  people  of  Ireland  ty_p<^5*i^ 
wisdom,  came  from.  an.  unexpected 
source.  HellTsupporting  emTgrauon^^ 
the  Wakefield  system,  brought  into 
effect  on  the  voluntary  principle  and 
on  a  gigantic  scale  (the  expenses  of 
those  who  followed  being  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  those  who  went  before) 
has,  for  the  present,  reduced  the  popu- 
lation down  to  the  number  for  which 
the  existing  agricultural  system  can 
find  employment  and  support.  The 
census  of  1861,  compared  with  that  of 
1841,  showed  in  round  numbers  a 
diminution  of  population  of  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  subsequent  census  (of 
1861)  shows  a  further  diminution  of 
about  half  a  million.  The  Irish  hay- 
ing thus  found  the  way  to  that 
flourishing  continent  which  for  genera- 
tions will  be  capable  of  supporting  in 
undiminished  comfort  the  increase  of. 
the  population  of  the  whole  world  ;  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  having  learnt  to 
fix  their  eyes  on  a  terrestriu  paradise 
beyond  the  ocean,  as  a  sure  refuge 
both  from  the  oppression  of  the  Saxon 
and  from  the  tyranny  of  nature ;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  however  much 
the  employment  for  agricultural  labour 
may  hereafter  be  diminished  by  the 
general  introduction  throughout  Ire- 
land of  English  farming,  or  even  if  like 
the  county  of  Sutherland  all  Ireland 
should  be  turned  into  a  grazing  farm, 
the  superseded  people  would  migrate 
to  America  with  the  same  rapidity,  and 
as  free  of  cost  to  the  nation,  as  the 
million  of  Irish  who  went  thither  during 
the  three  years  previous  to  1851. 
Those  who  think  that  the  land  of  a 
country  exists  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
thousand  landowners,  and  that  as  long 
as  rents  are  paid,  society  and  govern- 
ment have  fulfilled  their  function,  may 
see  in  this  consummation  a  happy  end 
to  Irish  difficulties. 

But  this  is  not  a  time,  nor  is  the 
human  mind  now  in  a  condition,  in 
which  such  insolent  pretensions  can  be 
maintained.  The  land  of  Ireland,  the 
land  of  evexy  country,  belongs  to  the 
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people  of  that  coantrr.  The  indiyidaalB 
called  landowners  nave  no  right,  in 
morality  and  justice,  to  an3rthutg  hut 
the  rent,  or  compensation  for  its  sale- 
able value.  Witn  regard  to  the  land 
itself,  the  paramomit  consideration  is, 
by  what  mode  of  appropriation  and  of 
cultivation  it  can  be  made  most  useful 
to  the  collective  bodvof  its  inhabitants. 
To  the  owners  of  the  rent  it  may  be 
very  convenient  that  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants,  despairing  of  justice  in  the 
country  where  they  and  their  ances- 
tors have  lived  and  suffered,  should 
seek  on  another  continent  that  property 
in  land  which  is  denied  to  them  at 
home.  But  the  legislature  of  the  em- 
pire ought  to  regard  with  other  eyes 
the  forced  expatriation  of  millions  of 
people.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  quit  the  coantrjr  en  mcute  be- 
cause its  Government  will  not  make  it 
a  place  fit  for  them  to  live  in,  the 
Government  is  judged  and  condemned. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  depriving  the 
landlords  of  one  farthing  of  the  pecu- 
niary value  of  their  legal  rights ;  but 
justice_reg[uires  that  the  actual  culti- 
vators sliould  be  enabled  to  become  in 
Xreland  what  they  will  become  in 
America — ^proprietors  of  the  soil  which 
they  cultivate. 

Good  policy  requires  it  no  less.  Those 
who,  knowing  neither  Ireland  nor  any 
foreign  country,  take  as  their  sole 
standard  of  social  and  economical  ex- 
cellence English  practice,  propose  as 
the  single  remedy  for  Irish  wretched- 
ness, the  transformation  of  the  cottiers 
into  hired  labourers.  But  this  is  rather 
a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Irish 
agriculture,  than  of  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  status  of  a  day- 
labourer  has  no  charm  for  infusing  fore- 
thought, frugality,  or  self-restraint,  into 
a  people  devoid  of  them.  If  the  Irish 
peasantry  could  be  universally  changed 
into  receivers  of  wages,  the  old  habits 
and  mental  characteristics  of  the  people 
remaining,  we  should  merely  see  four 
or  five  millions  of  people' living  as  day- 
labourers  in  the  same  wretehed  manner 
in  which  as  cottiers  they  lived  before ; 
equally  passive  in  the  absence  of  everv 
comfort,  equally  reckless  in  multipli- 
cation, and  even,  perhaps,  equally  list- 


less at  their  work ;  dnoe  they  could  not 
be  dismissed  in  a  body,  and  if  they  could, 
dismissal  would  now  be  simply  remand- 
ing them  to  the  poor-rate.  Far  other 
would  bo  the  effect  of  making  them 
peasant  proprietors.  A  people  who  in 
industry  and  providence  have  everv- 
thing  to  learn— who  are  confessedly 
among  the  most  backward  of  European 
populations  in  the  industrial  virtues — 
require  for  their  regeneration  the  most 
powerful  incitements  by  which  those 
virtues  can  be  stimulated :  and  there  ig 
no  stimulus  as  yet  comparable  to  pro- 
perty in  land.  A  permanent  interest 
m  the  son  to  those  who  till  it,  is  almost 
a  guarantee  for  the  most  unwearied 
laboriousnesB :  against  over-population, 
though  not  infallible,  it  is  the  best 
preservative  yet  known,  and  where  it 
failed,  any  otoer  plan  would  probably 
fail  much  more  egregiously;  the  evil 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  merely 
economic  remedies. 

The  case  of  Ireland  is  similar  in  its 
requirements  to  that  of  India.  In  IncUa, 
though  great  errors  have  from  time  to 
time  been  committed,  no  one  ever  pro- 
posed, under  the  name  of  agricultural 
improvement,  to  eject  the  ryots  or  pea- 
sant farmers  firom  their  possession ;  the 
improvement  that  has  been  looked  for, 
has  been  through  makiog  their  tenure 
more  secure  to  them,  and  the  sole  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  between  those  who 
contend  for  perpetuity,  and  those  who 
think  that  long  leases  wiU  suffice.  The 
same  question  exists  as  to  Ireland;  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  long  leases, 
under  such  landlords  as  are  sometimes 
to  be  found,  do  effect  wonders,  even  in 
Ireland.  But  then,  they  must  be  leases 
at  a  low  rent.  Long  leases  are  in  no 
way  to  be  relied  on  for  getting  rid  of 
cottierism.  During  the  existence  of 
cottier  tenancy,  leases  have  always  been 
long ;  twenty-one  years  and  three  lives 
concurrent,  was  a  usual  term.  But  the 
rent  being  fixed  by  competition,  at  a 
higher  amount  than  could  be  paid,  so 
that  the  tenant  neither  had,  nor  could 
by  any  exertion  acquire,  a  beneficial 
interest  in  the  land,  the  advantage  of 
a  lease  was  merely  nominal.  In  India, 
the  government,  where  it  has  not  im- 
prudently made  over  its  proprietaiy 
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rights  to  the  lemindarB,  is  able  to  pre- 
vent this  evil,  because,  being  itself  the 
landlord,  it  can  fix  the  rent  according 
to  its  own  indgment ;  bnt  under  indi- 
vidual landlords,  while  rents  are  fixed 
bj  competition,  and  the  competiton  are 
a  peasantiy  struggling  for  subsistence, 
nominal  rents  are  inevitable,  unless  the 
IK)pulation  is  so  thin,  that  the  compe- 
tition itself  is  only  nominiJ.  The  ma- 
jority of  landlords  will  grasp  at  imme- 
diate money  and  immediate  power; 
and  so  long  as  they  find  cottiers  eager 
to  offer  them  everything,  it  is  useless  to 
rely  on  them  for  tempering  the  vicious 
practice  by  a  considerate  self-denial. 

A  perpetuity  is  a  stronger  stimulus 
to  improvement  than  a  long  lease :  not 
only  because  the  longest  lease,  before 
coming  to  an  end,  passes  through  all 
the  varieties  of  short  leases  down  to  no 
lease  at  all ;  but  for  more  fundamental 
reasons.  It  is  very  shallow,  even  in 
pure  economics,  to  take  no  account  of 
the  influence  of  imagination :  there  is 
a  virtue  in  "for  ever**  beyond  the 
longest  term  of  years ;  even  if  the  term 
\s  long  enough  to  include  children,  and 
all  whom  a  nerson  individually  cares 
for,  yet  until  he  has  reached  that  high 
degree  of  mental  cultivation  at  which 
the  public  good  (which  also  includes 
perpetuity)  acquires  a  paramount  as- 
cendancy over  nis  feelings  and  desires, 
he  will  not  exert  himself  with  the  same 
ardour  to  increase  the  value  of  an  es- 
tate, his  interest  ia  which  diminishes 
in  value  every  year.  Besides,  while 
perpetual  tenure  is  the  general  rule  of 
landed  property,  as  it  is  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  a  tenure  for  a 
limited  period,  however  long,  is  sure  to 
be  regarded  as  something  of  inferior 
consideration  and  dimity,  and  inspires 
less  of  ardour  to  obtain  it,  and  of  attach- 
ment to  it  when  obtained.  But  where 
a  country  is  under  cottier  fenure,  the 
questionof  perpetuity  if.  quite  secondary 
to  the  more  important  point,  a  limita- 
tion of  the  rent.  Rent  paid  by  a  capi- 
talist who  farms  for  profit,  and  not  tor 
bread,  may  safely  bo  abandoned  to 
competition;  rent  paid  by  labourers 
cannot,  unless  the  labourers  were  in  a 
state  of  civilization  and  improvement 
which  labourers   have   nowhere   yet 
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reached,  and  cannot  easily  reach  mider 
such  a  tenure.  Peasant  rents  ought 
never  to  be  arbitrary,  never  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  landlord :  either  by  ens' 
torn  or  law,  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  they  should  be  fixed ;  and  where 
no  mutually  advantageous  custom,  such 
as  the^  metajer  system  of  Tuscajiy,  has 
established  itself,  reason  and  experience 
recommend  that  thev  should  be  fixed 
by  authority :  thus  changing  the  rent 
into  a  quit-rent,  and  the  fanner  into  a 
peasant  proprietor. 

For  carrymg  this  change  into  effect 
on  a  sufficiently  lai^e  scale  to  accom- 
plish the  complete  abolition  of  cottier 
tenancy,  the  mode  which  most  obvi- 
ously suggests  itself  is  the  direct  one, 
of  aoing  the  thing  outright  by  A^_of 
Parliament ;  making  the  whole  land  of 
Ireland  the  property  of  the  tenants, 
subject  to  the  rents  now  really  paid 
(not  the  nominal  rents),  as  a  fixed  rent 
charge.  This,  under  die  name  of 
"fixity  of  tenure,"  was  one  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  Repeal  Association  dur- 
ing the  most  successful  period  of  their 
agitation;  and  was  better  expressed  hj 
Mr.  Conner,  its  earliest,  most  enthusi- 
astic, and  most  indefati^ble  apostle,* 
by  the  words,  "  a  valuation  and  a4>er- 
petuity.  *  In  such  a  measure  there 
would  not  have  been  anyii\justioe,  pro- 
vided the  landlords  were  compensated 
for  the  present  value  of  the  chances  of 
increase  which  they  were  prospectively 
rec|uired  to  forego.  The  rupture  of  ex- 
isting social  relations  would  hardly  have 
been  more  violent  than  that  effected  by 
the  ministers  Stein  and  Hardenberg, 
when,  by  a  series  of  edicts,  in  the  early 

f»art  of  the  present  century,  they  revo- 
utionized  the  state  of  landed  proper^ 
in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  left  their 
names  to  posterity  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  their  country.  To  en- 
lightened foreigners  writing  on  Ireland, 
Von  Raumer  and  Gustave  de  Beau- 
mont, a  remedy  of  this  sort  seemed  so 
exactly  and  obviously  what  the  disease 
required,  that  they  had  some  d]£ScMuy 

*  Anthor  of  numerous  pamphlets,  entltlv^ 
"True  Political  Economy  of  Ireland,* 
"Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,"  **Tvo 
Letters  on  the  Rackrent  oppression  of  Ir» 
land,"  and  others.  Mr.  Conner  has  been  ar 
agiutor  on  the  sutdect  slnoe  I88S. 
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hk  Gomprehepding  how  it  was  that  ih» 
thmg  was  not  j«t  done. 

ThiB,  homvwvr,  would  hmy  been,  In 
the  first  phioe,  a  oomplete  expropriation 
ofthe  higher  ektMea  Off  Ireland:  which, 
if  ihere  ia  aoT  truth  in  tha  priodplea 
we  Kare  Udd  iompu  wonld  ba  perfoctly 
warrantable,  but  only  if  it  were  the  sole 
means  of  effecting  a  great  public  good. 
In  the  aeoond  place,  that_there  mould 
be  none  but  peaaant  propnetor%  ia  in 
itaeil  far  from  deiirable.  Large  farms, 
cnltiTated  by  large  capital,  and  owned 
by  persons  of  the  best  education  which 
the  country  can  give,  persons  qualified 
b^  instruction  to  appreciate  scientific 
discoveries;  and  able  to  bear  the  delay 
and  risk  ot  costly  azparimenta»  are  an 
important  part  of  a  good  agricultural 
system.  Many  such  landlords  there 
are  even  in  Ireland ;  and  it  would  be  a 
public  misfortune  to  drive  them  from 
their  posts.  A  large  proportion  also  of 
the  present  holdings  are  probably  still 
too  small  to  try  the  nropnetary  system 
under  the  greatest  advantages:  nor  are 
the  tenants  always  the  persons  one 
would  desire  to  select  as  the  first  occu- 
pants of  peasant-properties.  There  are 
numbers  of  them  on  whom  it  would 
have  a  more  beneficial  effect  to  give 
them  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  landed 
property  by  industry  and  frugality, 
than  the  property  itself  in  immediate 
possession. 

There  are,  however,  much  milder 
measurea,  not  open  to  similar  objec- 
tions, and  whicn,  if  pushed  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  which  ihey  are  sus- 
ceptible, would  reafise  in  no  incon- 
siaerable  degree  the  olgect  sought. 
One  of  them  would  be,  to  enact  niat 
whoever  reclaims  waste  land  becomes 
the  owner  of  it,  at  a  fixed  quit-rent 
equal  to  a  moderate  interest  on  its 
mere  value  as  waste.  It  would  of 
course  be  a  necessary  part  of  this  mea- 
sure, to  make  compulsory  on  landlords 
the  surrender  of  waste  lands  (not  of  an 
ornamental  character)  whenever  re- 
quired for  reclamation.  Another  ex- 
pedient^ and  one  in  which  individuals 
could  o(M>perate,  would  be  to  J21IJ  JM 
much  as  possible  of  the  land  offered  for 
sale,  and  sell  it  again  in  small  i>ortions 
as  peasant-jroperties.    A  Society  for 


this  purpose  was  at  one  time  projected 
(though  the  attempt  to  establish  it 
proved  unsuccessful)  on  the  prinoinlea. 
so  far  as  applicable,  of  the  Freenokl 
Land  Societies  which  have  been  so 
sucoessfull^r  established  in  England, 
not  primarily  for  agricultural,  but  for 
electoral  purposes. 

This  is  a  mode  in  which  private 
capital  may  be  employed  in  renovating 
the  social  and  agricultural  economy  of 
Ireland,  not  only  without  sacrifice  bat 
with  considerable  profit  to  its  owners. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  Waste 
Land  Improvement  Society,  which 
proceeded  on  a  plan  far  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  tenant,  is  an  instance 
of  what  an  Irish  peasantry  can  be 
stimulated  to  do,  bv  a  sufficient  assur- 
ance that  what  they  do  will  be  for 
their  own  advantage.  It  is  not  even 
indispensable  to  adopt  perpetuity  as 
the  rule ;  long  leases  at  moderate  rents, 
like  those  of  the  Waste  Land  Societv, 
would  suffice,  if  a  prospect  were  held 
out  to  the  farmers  of  being  allowed  to 
purchase  their  farms  with  the  capital 
which  they  might  acquire,  as  the 
Society's  tenants  were  so  rapidly 
acquiring  under  the  influence  of  its 
beneficent  system.*    When  the  lands 

•  Though  this  soolsty.  duriog  ths  jean 
rae<Medinf  the  fiunfaM,  vm  forced  to  wind 
its  aflUrt,  tho  nemory  of  what  it  aocom- 


plished  ought  to  bo  prosofTod.  Tbo  foUow- 
ing  ia  an  oztract  in  tho  Proceodings  of  Lord 
DoTon's  Commiwion  (page  M),  from  tbo  ro- 
port  mado  to  the  looietj  in  1S45,  by  their 
intelligent  manager,  Colmvel  Robinwn  :^ 

**Two  hondred  and  forty-five  tenants, 
many  of  whom  were  a  few  year*  since  in  a 
■tate  bordering  oa  pauperism,  the  occupiers 
of  small  holmngs  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
plantation  '•ores  each,  have,  by  their  own 
free  labour,  with  the  society's  aid,  imprt  ved 
their  fiurms  to  the  value  of  4S96i. ;  (K)6A  having 
been  added  during  the  last  year,  being  at  the 
rate  of  17^.  18$.  per  tenant  for  the  whole 
term,  and  2/.  9«.  for  the  past  year ;  the  benefit 
of  which  improvements  each  tenant  wUl 
eujoy  during  the  unexpired  tenn  of  a  thirty- 
one  yean^  lease. 

*'  These  MS  tenants  and  thefar  fiunilieo  have, 
by  spade  industry,  reolaimed  and  brought 
into  cultivation  1032  plantation  acres  of  land, 
previously  unproductive  mountain  waste,  upon 
which  they  grew,  last  year,  crops  valued  by 
oompetent  practical  persons  at  S696/.,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  lA/.  18«.  each  tenant; 
and  their  live  stock,  consisting  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigi^  now  actually  upon 
the  estates,  is  valued,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent prices  of  the  neighbouring  markets,  ai 
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were  sold,  the  rtinds  of  the  association 
would  be  liberated,  and  it  might  re- 
commence oDerationB  in  some  other 
quarter. 

§  2.  Thva  fiir  I  had  written  in 
1856.  Since  that  time  the  great  crisis 
of  Irish  industry  has  made  farther 
progress,  and  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider how  its  present  state  affects  the 
opinions,  on  prospects  or  on  practical 
measures,  expressed  in  the  previoos 
part  of  this  chapter. 
^  The  principal  change  in  the  situa- 
tion consists  in  the  great  diminution, 
holding  out  a  hope  of  the  entire  ex- 
tinction, of  cottier  tenure.  The  enor- 
mous decrease  in  the  number  of  small 
holdings,  and  increase  in  those  of  a 
medium  size,  attested  by  the  statistical 
returns,  sufficiently  proves  the  general 
fact,  and  all  testimomes  show  that  the 
tendency  still  continues.*    It  is  proba- 

41«2Z.,  of  which  1304{.  has  bMn  added  linoe 
Febraary  1844»  being  at  the  rate  of  16/.  19«. 
for  the  whole  period,  and  61.  6t.  for  the  last 
year;  during  which  time  their  stock  has  thns 
increased  in  Talae  a  sum  equal  to  their  present 
annual  rent ;  and  by  the  statistical  tables  and 
returns  referred  to  in  previous  reports,  it  is 
proved  that  the  tenant^  in  general,  improye 
their  little  fiunns,  and  increase  their  cultiva- 
tion and  crops,  in  nearly  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  available  working  persons  of 
both  sexes,  of  which  their  fiunilies  consist." 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  testimony  to 
the  superior  amount  of  gross,  and  even  of  net 
produce,  ndsed  by  small  fitrming  under  any 
tolerable  system  of  landed  tenure;  and  it 
la  worthy  of  attention  that  the  industry 
and  seal  were  greatest  among  the  smaller 
holders ;  Ck>lonel  Robinson  noticing,  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  remarkable  and  rapid  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  some  tenants  who 
were  **  occupants  of  larger  fiiurms  than  twenty 
acres,  a  class  too  often  deficient  in  the  endur- 
ing industry  indispensable  for  the  suecessftal 
prosecution  of  mountain  improvements." 

*  There  is,  however,  a  partial  connter- 
eurrent,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  any  public 
notice.  **  A  class  of  men,  not  very  numerous, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  do  much  mischief,  have, 
through  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  got  into 
possession  of  land  in  Ireland,  who,  of  all 
classes,  are  least  likely  to  recognise  the 
duties  of  a  landlord's  position.  These  are 
small  traders  in  towns,  who  by  dint  of  sheer 
parsimony,  frequently  combined  with 
money-lending  at  usurious  rates,  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in  scrap- 
ing together  as  much  money  as  will  enable 
them  to  buy  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres  of  land. 
These  people  never  think  of  turning  far- 
mers, but,  proud  of  their  position  as  land- 
Uirda,  pioceed    to  torn  it  to  the   ntmoil 
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ble  that  the  repeal  of  the  oom  laws* 
necessitating  a  change  in  the  exports 
of  Ireland  from  the  products  of  tillage 
to  those  of  pasturage,  woxdd  of  itself 
have  sufficed  to  bring  about  this  revo- 
lution in  tenure.  A  grazing  farm  can 
only  be  managed  by  a  capittdiat  £Ekrmer, 


An  instance  of  this  kind  oaoM 
under  my  notice  lately.  The  tenants  on  the 
property  were,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
some  twelve  years  ago,  in  a  tolerably  oom- 
forUble  sUte.  Within  that  period  their 
rent  has  been  raised  three  several  times ;  and 
it  is  now,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  priest  of 
the  district,  nearly  double  its  amount  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  proprietor^a 
reign.  The  result  is  that  the  people,  whe 
were  formerly  in  tolerable  comfort,  are 
now  reduced  to  poverty ;  two  of  them  havs 
left  the  property  and  squatted  near  an  md^a^ 
cent  turf  bog,  where  they  exist  trusting  for 
support  to  occasional  Jobs.  If  this  man  is 
not  shot,  he  will  injure  himself  through  the 
deterioration  of  his  property,  but  meantime 
he  has  been  getting  eight  or  ten  per  oent  on 
his  purchase-money.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  case.  The  scandal  which  such  occur* 
rences!  cause,  casts  its  reflection  on  transac- 
tions of  a  wholly  different  and  perfectly 
legitimate  kind,  where  the  removal  of  the 
tenants  is  simply  an  act  of  mercy  for  all 
parties. 

**  The  anxiety  of  landlords  to  get  rid  of 
cottiers  is  also  to  some  extent  neutralized  by 
the  anxiety  of  middlemen  to  get  them.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  land  of  Ireland  is 
held  under  long  leases;  the  rent  received 
when  the  lease  is  of  long  standing,  being 
generally  greatly  under  the  real  value  of  the 
land.  It  rarely  happens  that  land  thus  held 
is  cultivated  by  the  owner  of  the  lease ;  in- 
stead of  this,  1m  sublets  it  at  a  rack  rent  to 
small  men,  and  lives  <m  the  excess  of  the  rent 
which  he  receives  over  that  which  he  pays. 
Bome  of  these  leases  are  always  running 
out;  and  as  they  draw  towards  their  dose, 
the  middleman  has  no  other  interest  in  the 
land  than,  at  any  oort  of  pennanent  deterio- 
ration, to  get  the  utmost  out  of  it  during  the 
unexpired  period  of  the  term.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  small  cottier  tenants  precisely  an- 
swer his  turn.  Middlemen  in  this  position 
are  as  anxious  to  obtain  cottiers  as  tenants. 
as  the  landlords  are  to  l>e  rid  of  them ;  and 
the  result  is  a  transfer  of  this  sort  of  tenant 
from  one  class  of  estates  to  the  other.  The 
movement  is  of  limited  dimensions,  but  it 
does  exist,  and  so  far  as  it  exists,  neutralises 
the  general  tendency.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thou^t  that  this  system  will  reproduce 
itself;  that  the  same  motives  which  led  to 
the  existence  of  middlemen  will  perpetuate 
the  class;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  this. 
Landowners  are  now  perfectly  alive  to  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  this  system,  how- 
ever convenient  for  a  time ;  and  a  danae 
against  sub-letting  is  now  becoming  a  mattet 
of  course  in  evf  ry  lease."-^PrMMite  C 
meaiiom  J^rom  Prqfutor  GsanMS  J 
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or  by  tbe  landlord.  But  a  change  in- 
▼olvmg  so  great  a  displacement,  of  the 
population,  nas  been  munensely  facili- 
tated and  made  more  rapid  hj  the  vast 
emigration,  as  well  as  by  that  greatest 
boon  eyer  conferred  on  Ireland  bj  anj 
Groyermnent,  the  Encmnbered  Estates 
Act ;  the  best  provisions  of  which  haye 
since,  through  the  Landed  Estates 
ConrL  been  permanently  incorporated 
into  ue  social  tjttem  of  the  country. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland, 
tiiere  is  reason  to  belieye,  is  now  farmed 
eitiier  bj  the  landlords,  or  by  small 
capitalist  farmers.  That  these  fiu> 
mersare  improving  in  circumstanoes, 
and  accumulating  capital,  there  is  con- 
siderable eyidence,  in  particular  the 
great  increase  of  deposits  in  the  banks 
of  which  they  are  the  principal  cua- 
tomers.  So  far  as  that  class  is  con- 
cerned, the  chief  thing  still  wanted  is 
security  of  tenure,  or  assurance  of 
compensation  for  improvements.  The 
means  of  supplying  these  wants  are 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
most  competent  minds;  Judge  Long- 
field's  address,  in  the  autumn  of  1864, 
and  the  sensation  created  by  it,  are  an 
era  in  the  subject,  and  a  pomt  has  now 
been  reached  when  we  may  confidently 
expect  that  within  a  very  few  yean 
something  effectual  will  be  done. 

But  what,  meanwhile,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  displaced  cottiers,  so  far 
as  they  have  not  emigrated ;  and  of  the 
whole  class  who  subsist  by  a^cultural 
labour,  without  the  occupation  of  any 
land?  As  yet,  their  state  is  one  of 
great  poverty,  with  but  slight  prospect 
of  improvement  Money  wages,  in- 
deed, have  risen  much  above  the 
wretched  level  of  a  generation  ago :  bat 
the  cost  of  subsistence  has  auo  risen 
BO  much  above  the  old  potato  standard, 
that  the  real  improvement  is  not  equal 
to  the  nominal ;  and  according  to  the 
best  mformation  to  which  I  have  access, 
there  is  little  appearance  of  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living  among  the 
class.  The  population,  in  fact,  reduced 
though  it  be,  is  still  far  beyond  what 
the  country  can  support  as  a  mere 
grazing  district  of  England.  It  ma^ 
not,  perhaps,  be  strictly  true  that,  if 
the  present  number  of  inhabitants  are 


to  be  maintained  at  home,  it  oan  only 
be  either  on  the  old  vicious  system  of 
cottierism,  or  as  small  proprietors  grow* 
incr  their  own  food,  'rhe  lands  which 
wm  remain  under  tilla^  would,  no 
doubt,  if  sufficient  security  for  outlay 
were  given,  admit  of  a  more  extensive 
employment  of  labourers  hj  the  small 
capitalist  farmers;  and  this,  in  the 
opmion  of  some  competent  judges, 
might  enable  the  countiy  to  support  the 
present  number  of  its  population  in 
actual  existence.  But  no  one  will  pre- 
tend that  this  resource  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  in  any  condition  in 
which  k  is  fit  that  the  great  body  of 
the  peasantry  of  a  country  should 
exist.  Accordingly  the  emigration, 
which  for  a  time  nad  fallen  off,  has, 
under  the  additional  stimulus  of  bad 
seasons,  revived  in  all  its  strong^.  It 
is  calculated  that  within  the  year  1864 
not  less  than  100,000  emigrants  left 
the  Irish  shores.  As  far  as  regards 
the  emigrants  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  or  the  ^neral  interests  of 
the  human  race,  it  would  be  foUy  to 
regret  this  result.  The  children  of  the 
immignmt  Irish  receive  the  education 
of  Americans,  and  enter,  more  rapidly 
and  completely  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  the  country  of  their  do- 
scent,  into  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
state  of  civilization.  In  twenty  or 
thirty^  years  they  are  not  mentally  dis- 
tinguisnable  from  other  Americans. 
The  loss,  and  the  disgrace,  are 
England's:  and  it  is  the  English 
people  and  government  whom  it  chiefly 
concerns  to  ask  themselves,  how  far 
it  will  be  to  their  honour  and  advan- 
tage to  retain  the  mere  soil  of  Ire- 
land, but  to  lose  its  inhabitants.  With 
the  present  feelings  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  the  direction  which  their  hope  of 
improving  their  condition  seems  to  be 
permanently  taking,  England,  it  is  pro- 
bable, has  only  the  choice  between  the 
depopulation  of  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
version of  a  wt  of  the  labouring 
population  inter  peasant  proprietors. 
The  truly  insular  ignorance  of  her 
public  men  respecting  a  form  of  agri- 
cultural economy  wluch  predominates 
in  nearly  every  other  civilized  country, 
makes  it  only  too  probable  that  she 
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will  choose  the  worse  side  of  the  alter- 
natiye.  Tet  there  are  germs  of  a  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  peasant  pro- 
priet(Hv  on  Irish  soil,  which  require 
anly  the  aid  of  a  friendly  legislator  to 
foster  them;  as  is  shown  in  tiie  follow* 
ing  extract  from  a  private  oommnnica- 
tion  by  my  eminent  and  valued  Mend, 
PtofesBOr  Caimes:-^ 

'^On  the  sale,  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  ef  the  Thomond,  Portar- 
Ismgton,  and  Kingston  estates,  in  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court,  it  was  oh* 
served  that  a  ccmsideTable  number  of 
occupying  tenants  purchased  the  fee 
ef  their  farms.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  information  as  to  what 
foUowed  that  proceeding — whether  the 
purchasers  continued  to  farm  their 
small  properties,  or  under  the  mania  of 
landlordism  tried  to  escape  from  their 
former  mode  of  life.  Biit  there  are 
other  &cts  which  have  a  bearing  on 
this  question.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  tenant-rignt  prevails, 
the  pnces  given  for  the  goodwill  of  a 
farm  are  enormous.  The  following 
figures,  taken  from  the  schedule  of  an 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newry, 
BOW  passing  through  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  will  give  an  idea,  but 
a  very  inadequate  one,  of  the  prices 
which  this  mere  customary  right  gene- 
rally fetohes. 

*'  Statement  showing  the  prices  at 
which  the  tenant-right  of  certam  farms 
near  Newry  was  aM : — 
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» 
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**  The  pncea  here  represent  on  the 
whole  about  three  years'  purchase  ef 
the  ventai :  but  thi«,  as  I  have  said, 
gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  that 
which  is  frequently,  indeed  of  that 
which  i»  ordinarilijii,  paid.  The  right, 
being-  purely  customary,  will  vary  in 
^ue  with  the  oo&fidsnoe  generally  re- 


posed in  the  good  &ith  of  the  land- 
lord. In  the  present  instance,  circum- 
stances have  oome  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  connected  widi  the 
sale  of  the  estate,  which  give  rsaaon  to 
believe  that  the  confidence  in  this  cast 
was  not  high ;  oi»isequently,  the  rates 
above  given  may  be  taken  as  consider- 
ably under  those  which  ordinarily  pre- 
vail. Cases,  as  I  am  informad  on  the 
highest  authority,  have  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  eome  to  light,  also  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  in  which  the 
price  given  for  the  tenant-right  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  fee  of  the 
Uuid.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
people  should  be  liouiid  to  give,  say 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
fer  land  which  is  still  subject  to  a  good 
round  rent.  Why,  it  will  be  asked,  do 
they  not  purchase  land  out  and  out  for 
the  same,  or  a  slightly  larger,  sum? 
The  answer  to  this  question,  I  believe, 
is  te  be  found  in  the  state  of  our  land 
laws.  The  cost  of  tranafiwring  land  in 
small  portions  is,  relatively  to  the  pur- 
chase money,  very  eonai^rable,  even 
in  the  Lanaed  Estates  Court;  while 
the  goodwill  of  a  farm  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  any  cost  at  all  The 
cheapest  conveyance  that  could  be 
drawn  in  that  Court,  where  the  utmost 
economy,  consistent  with  the  present 
naode  <n  remunerating  legal  services, 
is  strictly  enforced,  would,  iirespective 
of  stamp  duties,  cost  10{."-*a  vary 
sensible  addition  te  the  purohaae  of  a 
small  peasant  estate  :  aoonve^neeto 
transfer  a  tiiousand  a(a«s  might  not 
oost  BEiQoe,  and  would  probably  not  cost 
much  mate.  But  in  truth,  tha  mere 
cost  of  oonveyanoe  represents  but  the 
least  part  of  the  obstaclea  which  exist 
to  obtaining  land  in  small  partidaa.  A 
far  mese  serious  inmedimaat  is  the 
eoarplicated  state  ef  the  owaership  of 
land,  which  renders  it  frequeiatlj  im^- 
practicable  to  subdivide  a  property  into 
such  portions  as  woold  bnnff  the  land 
within  the  reach  of  small  biSderSh  The 
remedy  for  this  state  ef  tlUngs,  how- 
ever, lies  in  measures  of  a  more  radical 
sort  than  I  fear  it  ia  at  all  inohabla 
that  any  House  of  Commons  we  are 
soon  likely  to  see  would  even  with 
patience  consider.    ▲  ngistipy  ef  tiUea 
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ZD»7  Buooeed  in  redueing  this  complex 
conditum  of  owner^p  to  iU  limplest 
expresriom;  but  where  ntJi  complicd- 
tion  exifiti.  the  difficulty  if  not  to  be 
l^ot  rid  of  b^  mero  simplici^  of  foim ; 
and  a  Ttfpstry  of  titlef^-i'wblk  the 
DO  were  of  disposition  «t  prwenteiyojed 
bj  laodowneri  reminn  imdimlniBhed, 
while  «Yei7  settlor  «n4  teststor  has 
aa  almost  onboimded  Hceoce  to  multi- 
ply intei9«t«  in  land,  M  piide,  the 
passion  for  dietatioo,  or  mere  whim 
may  suggQs^— wi]),  in  my  opinion,  fail 
to  reacn  the  root  of  the  evil  The 
effect  of  these  circumstances  is  to  place 
an  immense  nremium  n^  Urge  deal- 
ings in  Iauo— indeed  w  most  cases 
practically  to  preclude  aU  other  than 
large  deiUiugs ;  and  while  ^is  is  the 
state  of  the  law,  the  experiment  of 
peasant   ]^roprietorsh;p^    it   is   plain, 


oannot  be  fiurly  tried.  The  facti^  how- 
ever, which  I  have  stated  show,  I 
think,  oondusivelv,  thi^t  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  disposition  of  the  people 
to  the  introduction  of  this  system/' 

I  have  concluded  a  discussion,  which 
has  occupied  a  space  almost  dispro- 
portion^d  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
work ;  and  I  here  close  the  examina- 
tion of  those  simpler  Ibrms  of  social 
economy  in  which  title  produce  of  the 
Und  either  belonn  uocuvidedly  to  one 
class,  or  is  shared  (m^y  between  two 
classes.  We  nownroceed  to  the  l\ypo- 
thesis  of  a  threefola  division  of  the  pro- 
duce, among  labourers,  landlords,  and 
capitalists ;  and  in  order  to  connect  the 
coming  discussion  as  closely  ae  possible 
with  tnose  which  have  now  tor  some 
time  occupied  us,  I  shall  oommenoe 
with  the  subject  of  Wages. 


CHAPTER  XL 
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I  1 .  Undbb  the  head  of  Wages  are 
to  be  considered,  first,  the  eauses  which 
determine  or  iniuence  the  wages  of 
labour  generaHy,  and  secondly,  ihe 
differenoes  that  exist  between  the 
wages  of  different  employments.  It 
is  convenient  to  keep  these  two  classes 
of  oonsideraiion  separate ;  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  law  dr  wages,  to  proceed 
in  the  first  distance  as  n  there  were  no 
other  kind  of  labour  than  common  un- 
skilled labonr,  of  the  average  degree  of 
hardness  and  disagveeableness. 

Wages,  Hke  other  things^  may  be  re- 
gulated either  by  eompetition  or  by 
custom.  In  this  ooontiy  there  are  few 
Kinds  of  kbov  of  which  the  remunera- 
tion woiM  net  be  lower  than  it  is,  if  the 
employer  took  the  full  ad  vantsge  of  com- 
petition. Competition,  however,  must  be 
regarded,  ft  the  present  state  of  society, 
i5  the  principal  regulator  of  wages,  and 
custom  or  tnaividual  character  only  as 
a  modifying  oiroomstance,  and  that  in 
a  Gomparalively  slight  degree. 

Wages,  then,  depend  mainly  upon 


the  demand  and  supply  of  labour ;  or 
as  it  is  often  expressed,  on  the  propor- 
tion between  ^ulatieii  and  ei^taL 
By  population  is  none  meant  tiM  num- 
ber only  of  the  labouring  dass,  or 
rather  of  those  who  work  for  hire ;  and 
by  capital,  only  droulating  capital,  and 
not  even  the  whole  of  that,  but  the  part 
whidi  is  expended  in  the  direct  pur- 
chase of  labour.  To  this,  however, 
most  be  added  aH  ftmds  which,  with- 
e«i  fenning  a  part  of  capital,  are  paid 
in  exclumge  ler  labour  sooh  as  the 
wages  of  sohlieie,  dmnestic  servants, 
and  all  other  miprodoctive  labonrers. 
There  is  unfiirtanatehr  no  mode  nf  ex- 
pressing by  one  fiMKuiar  term,  the  ag- 
gregate cl  what  may  be  ealled  the 
wages-fund  of  a  conn^ :  and  as  the 
wages  of  productive  kbew  fbiDi  nesrly 
the  whole  of  that  ftmd,  it  is  usual  to 
overlook  the  smaller  and  less  important 
part,  and  to  say  that  wages  dep^id  on 
population  and  capital.  It  wiU  be  oeift* 
venient  to  employ  this  espressionj  r»* 
membering,  nowefet,  to  oonsider  li  as 
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eUiDtical,  and  not  as  a  literal  itatement 
of  tne  entire  truth. 

With  these  limitationi  of  the  termsi 
wages  not  only  depend  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  capital  and  population,  but 
cannot,  under  the  rule  of  competition, 
be  affected  bj  anything  else.  Wages 
(meaning,  of  coursOi  the  general  rate) 
cannot  rise,  but  by  an  increase  of  the 
aggregate  funds  employed  in  hiring 
labourers,  or  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  competiton  for  hire ;  nor  fall, 
except  either  oy  a  diminution  of  the 

'  funds  devoted  to  paying  labour,  or  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers 

'  to  be  paid. 

§  2.  There  are,  however,  some 
facts  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this 
doctrine,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  consider  and  explain. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  common  saying 
that  wages  are  high  when  trade  is 
good.  The  demand  for  labour  in  any 
|)articxdar  employment  is  more  presa- 
mg,  and  higher  wages  are  paid,  when 
there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  the  com- 
modity produced;  and  the  contrary 
when  there  is  what  is  caUed  a  stagna- 
tion: then  workpeople  are  dismissed, 
and  those  who  are  retained  must  sub- 
mit to  a  reduction  of  wages :  though  in 
these  cases  there  is  neiuier  more  nor 
less  capital  than  before.  This  is  true; 
and  is  one  of  those  complications  in  the 
concrete  phenomena,  which  obscure 
and  disguise  the  operation  of  general 
causes ;  but  it  is  not  reallv  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  laid  down.  Capi- 
tal which  the  owner  does  not  employ 
in  |>urcha8ing  labour,  but  keepa  idle 
in  his  hands,  is  the  same  thing  to  the 
labourers,  for  the  time  being,  as  if  it 
did  not  exist.  AU  capital  is,  from  the 
variations  of  trade,  occasionally  in 
this  state.  A  manufacturer,  finding 
a  slack  demand  for  his  commodity, 
forbears  to  employ^  labourers  in  in- 
creasing a  stock  which  he  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  of ;  or  if  he  goes  on  un- 
til all  his  capital  is  locked  up  in  unsold 
goods,  then  at  least  he  must  of  neces- 
sity pause  untii  he  can  get  paid  for 
some  of  them.  But  no  one  expects 
either  of  these  states  to  be  permanent; 
if  he  did«  he  would  at  the  first  oppor- 
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tunity  remove  his  capital  to  some 
other  occupation,  in  wnich  it  would 
still  continue  to  employ  labour.  The 
capital  remains  unemployed  for  a 
time,  during  which  the  labour  market 
is  overstocked,  and  wages  falL  After- 
wards the  demand  revives,  and  per- 
haps becomes  unusually  brisk,  en- 
abling the  manufacturer  to  sell  his 
commodity  even  faster  than  he  can 
produce  it :  his  whole  ca|)ital  is  then 
brought  into  complete  efficiency,  and  if 
he  is  able,  he  borrows  capital  in  addi- 
tion, which  would  otherwise  have  gone 
into  some  other  employment.  At  such 
times  wages,  in  his  particular  occupa- 
tion, rise.  If  we  suppose,  what  in  strict- 
ness is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that 
one  of  these  fits  of  briskness  or  of  stag- 
nation should  affect  all  occupations  at 
the  same  time,  wages  altogether  might 
undergo  a  rise  or  a  fall.  These,  however, 
are  but  temporary  fluctuations:  the 
capital  now  lymg  iole  will  next  vear  be 
in  active  employment,  that  which  is  this 
year  unable  to  keep  up  with'^  the  de- 
mand will  in  its  turn  be  locked  up  in 
crowded  warehouses;  and  wages  in 
these  several  departments  will  ebb  and 
flow  accordingly :  but  nothing  can  per- 
manently alter  general  wages,  except 
an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  capital 
itself  (always  meaning  by  the  term,  the 
funds  of  all  sorts,  destined  for  the  pay- 
ment of  la*bour)  compared  with  the  quaur 
tity  of  labour  offering  itself  to  be  hired. 
Again,  it  if  another  common  notion 
that  high  ^prices  make  high  wages; 
because  the  producers  and  dealers, 
being  better  o£^  can  afford  to  pay  more 
to  their  labourers.  I  have  already  said 
that  a  brisk  demand,  which  causes 
temporary  high  prices,  causes  also  tem- 
porary high  wages.  But  hip^h  prices, 
m  themselves,  can  only  raise  wages 
if  the  dealers,  receiving  more,  are 
induced  to  save  more,  and  make  an 
addition  to  their  capital,  or  at  least 
to  their  purchasea  of  labour.  This 
IB  indeea  Ukely  enough  to  be  the 
case ;  and  if  the  high  prices  came  di- 
rect from  heaven,  or  even  from  abroad, 
the  labouring  claae  might  be  benefited, 
not  by  the  high  prices  themselves,  hot 
by  the  increase  of  capital  occasioned 
by  them.    The  same  effect,  howevei; 
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is  often  attributed  to  «  high  price  which 
is  the  result  of  restrictive  laws,  or 
which  is  in  some  way  or  other  to  be 
paid  by  the  remainiog  members  of  the 
community;  thej  having  no  greater 
means  than  before  to  pav  it  with. 
High  prices  of  this  sort,  ii  tne  j  benefit 
one  class  of  labourers,  can  only  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  others ;  since  if  the 
dealers  by  receiving  high  prices  are 
enabled  to^  make  greater  savings,  or 
otherwise  increase  their  purchases  of 
labour,  all  other  people  by  paying  those 
high  prices,  have  their  means  of  saving, 
or  of  purchasing  labour,  reduced  in  an 
equal  degree;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
accident  whetiier  the  one  alteration  or 
the  other  will  have  the  greatest  effect 
«a  the  labour  market  Wages  will 
probably  be  temporarily  hig;her  in  the 
employment  in  which  prices  have 
risen,  and  somewhat  lower  in  other 
employments :  in  which  case,  while  the 
first  half  of  the  phenomenon  excites 
notice,  the  other  is  ^nerally  over- 
looked, or  if  observed,  is  not  ascribed 
to  the  cause  which  really  produced  it 
Nor  will  the  partial  rise  of  wa^s  last 
long:  for  though  the  dealers  m  that 
one  employment  gain  more,  it  does  not 
follow  tnat  there  is  room  to  employ  a 
greater  amount  of  savings  in  their  own 
business :  their  increasing  capital  will 
probably  flow  over  into  other  employ- 
ments, and  there  counterbalance  the 
diminution  previously  made  in  the  de- 
mand for  labour  by  the  diminished 
savings  of  other  classes. 

Another  opinion  often  maintained  is, 
thatwages  (meaning  of  course  money 
wages)'  vary^  with  the  price  of  food ; 
rising  when  it  rises,  and  falling  wh^n  it 
falls.  This  opinion  is,  I  conceive,  only 
partially  true :  and  in  so  far  as  true, 
in  no  way  affects  the  dependence  of 
wages  on  the  proportion  between 
capital  and  labour :  since  the  price  of 
food,  when  it  affects  wages  at  all,  affects 
them  through  that  Taw.  Dear  or 
cheap  food  caused  by  variety  of  seasons 
does  not  affect  wages  (unless  they  are 
artificially  adjusted  to  it  by  law  or 
charity) :  or  rather,  it  has  some  ten- 
dency to  affect  them  in  the  contrary 
way  to  that  supposed ;  since  in  times  of 
scarcity  people  generally  compete  more 


violently  for  employment,  and  lower 
the  labour  market  against  themselves. 
But  deamess  or  cheapness  of  food, 
when  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
capable  of  Ming  calculated  on  before- 
hand, mav  affect  wages.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  labourers  have,  as  is  often 
the  case,  no  more  than  enough  to  keep 
them  in  working  condition,  and  enable* 
them  barely  to  support  tne  ordinary 
number  of  children,  it  foUows  that  if 
food  grows  permanently  dearer  without 
a  rise  of  wages,  a  greater  number  of 
the  children  will  prematurely  die ;  and 
thus  wages  will  ultimately  be  higher, 
but  only  because  the  number  of  people 
will  be  smaller,  than  if  food  had  re- 
mained cheap.  But,  secondly,  even 
though  wages  were  high  enoagh  to 
admit  of  food's^  becoming  more  costly 
without  depriving  the  labourers  and 
their  £unilies  of  necessaries;  though 
they  could  bear,  physically  speaking, 
to  DC  worse  oS,  perhaps  they  would 
not  consent  to  be  so.  They  might 
have  habits  of  comfort  which  were  to 
them  as  necessaries,  and  sooner  than 
forego  which,  they  would  put  an  addi- 
tional restraint  on  their  power  of  multi- 
plication;  so  that  wa^es  would  rise, 
not  by  increase  of  deaths  but  by  dimi- 
nution of  births.  In  these  cases,  then, 
wage4  do  adapt  themselves  to  the  price 
of  focb,  though  after  an  interval  ol 
almost  a  generation.  Mr.  Bicardo 
considers  these  two  cases  to  compre- 
hend all  cases.  He  assumes,  that  there 
is  everywhere  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages :  either  the  lowest  with  which 
it  is  physically  possible  to  keep  up  the 
population,  or  the  lowest  with  which 
the  people  will  choose  to  do  so.  To 
this  minimum  he  assumes  that  the 
general  rate  of  wages  always  tends ; 
that  they  can  never  be  lower,  beyond 
the  length  of  time  required  tor  a 
diminished  rate  of  increase  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  can  never  long  continue 
hi^er.  This  assumption  contains 
sufficient  truth  to  render  it  admissible 
for  the  purposes  of  abstract  science; 
and  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Bicardo 
draws  from  it,  namely,  that  wages  in 
the  long  run  rise  and  fall  with  the  per- 
manent rise  of  food,  is,  like  almost  all 
bis  conclusionSi  true  hypothetical!/, 
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il)Rt  is,  grandng  the  suppositions  from 
which  he  eets  out.  Bat  in  the  appli- 
cation to  practice,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  that  the  minimum  of  which 
lie  speaks,  especially  when  it  is  not  a 
physical,  but  what  may  be  termed  a 
moral  minimnm,  is  itself  liable  to  yary. 
If  wages  were  previously  so  high  that 
they  ooold  bear  redtiction,  to  which  the 
obstacle  was  a  high  standard  of  com- 
fort habitual  among  t^e  labourers,  a 
rise  of  the  price  of  lood,  or  any  other 
disadvantageous  change  in  their  cir- 
cvustances,  may  operate  in  two  ways : 
it  may  correct  itself  by  a  rise  of  wages, 
brought  about  through  a  gradual  effect 
on  the  prudential  check  to  population ; 
or  it  may  permanently  lower  the 
standard  of  Kving  of  the  class,  in  case 
their  previous  haUts  in  respect  of  popu- 
lation prove  stronger  than  their  pre- 
vious babits  in  respect  of  comfort.  In 
that  case  the  injury  d  .ne  to  them  will 
be  nermanent.  and  their  deteriorated 
conaition  wiU  oecome  a  new  minimum, 
tending  to  perpetuate  itself  as  the  more 
ample  minimum  did  before.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  of  the  two  nsodes  in  which  the 
cause  may  operate,  the  last  is  the  most 
frequent,  or  at  all  events  sufficiently 
80.  to  render  all  propositions  ascribing  a 
self-repairing  quality  to  the  calamities 
which Defal the  labouringclasses, prac- 
tically of  no  validity.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
England  have  more  than  once  in  our 
history  sustained  great  permanent  de- 
terioration, from  causes  which  operated 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  which,  if  population  had  exercised 
its  power  of  selt-adjustmeat  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  previous  standard  of  com- 
fort, could  only  have  had  a  temporary 
effect:  but  unhappily  the  poverty  in 
which  the  class  was  plunged  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  Drought  that  pre- 
vious standard  into  disuse;  and  the 
next  generation,  growing  up  without 
baving  possessed  those  pristine  com- 
fcrts,  multiplied  in  turn  without  any 
attempt  to  retrieve  them.* 

*  See  the  historical  sketch  of  the  condition 
0f  the  English  peasantry,  prepared  from  the 
bast  authorities  by  Mr,  M'illiam  Thornton, 


The  converse  case  occurs  when,  by 
improvements  in  agriculture,  the  repeal 
of  com  laws,  or  other  such  causes, 
the  necessaries  of  the  labourers  are 
cheapened,  and  they  toe  enabled  with 
the  same  wages,  to  command  greater 
comforts  than  before.  Wages  will  not 
fall  immediately;  it  is  even  possible 
that  they  may  rise ;  but  they  will  faU 
at  last,  so  as  to  leave  the  labourers  no 
better  off  than  before,  unless,  during 
this  interval  of  prosperity,  the  standard 
of  comfort  regarded  as  indispensable  by 
the  class,  is^rmanently  raised.  Un- 
fortunately this  salutary  effect  is  by  no 
means  to  be  counted  upon :  it  is  a  much 
more  difficult  thing  to  raise,  tiban  tt 
lower,  the  scale  of  living  which  the 
labourers  will  consider  as  more  indis- 
pensable than  marrying  and  having  a 
lamily.  If  they  content  themselves 
with  enjoying  the  greater  comfort  while 
it  lasts,  but  do  not  learn  to  require  it, 
the^  will  people  down  to  their  M  scale 
of  hving.  If  from  poverty  their  children 
had  previously  been  insufficiently  fed 
or  improperly  nursed,  a  greater  number 
win  now  be  reared,  and  the  competi- 
tion of  these,  when  they  grow  up,  wiD 
depress  wages,  probably  in  Ml  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  cheapness  of 
food.  If  the  effect  is  not  produced  in 
this  mode,  it  will  be  produced  by  earlier 
and  more  numerous  marriages,  or  by 
an  increased  number  of  births  to  a 
marriage.  According  to  all  experi- 
ence, a  great  increase  invariably  takes 
place  in  the  number  of  marriages,  in 
seasons  of  cheap  food  and  full  employ- 
ment. I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  m 
the  importance  so  often  attached  to  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  considered 
merely  as  a  labourer's  question,  or  to 
any  of  the  schemes,  of  which  some  one 
or  other  is  at  all  times  in  -vogue,  for 
making  the  labourers  a  very  little  better 
off.  Things  which  only  affect  them  a  very 
little,  make  no  permanent  impression 
upon  their  habits  and  requirements, 
«nd  they  soon  slide  back  into  their 

in  his  work  entitled  Ocer-Populaiion  andit$ 
Remedy:  a  worlc  honuorably  disthiguishcd . 
ttom  most  others  which  have  been  pubiislied 
In  the  present  generation,  bgr  its  rational 
treatment  of  questions  affecting  the  ecoi 
I  thical  condition  of  the  laboaring  ^1a  turns. 
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fonner  stoto.  To  produce  pennanent 
adrantage,  the  temporary  cause  operat- 
ing upon  them  must  he  sufficient  to 
make  a  neat  change  in  their  condi- 
tion— a  change  such  at  will  he  felt 
for  many  years,  notwithstanding  any 
stimulufi  which  it  may  gi^e  during  one 
generation  to  the  increase  of  people. 
When,  indeed,  the  improvement  is  of 
this  signal  character,  and  a  generation 
grows  up  which  has  always  been  used 
to  an  improyed  soale  of  comfort,  the 
habits  of  this  new  generation  in  respect 
to  population  become  formed  upon  a 
higher  minimum,  and  the  improvement 
in  their  condition  becomes  permanent. 
Of  cases  in  point,  the  most  remark- 
able IB  France  after  the  Bevolution. 
The  majority  of  the  population  being 
suddenly  raised  from  misery,  to  inde- 
pendence and  comparative  comfort; 
the  inmiediate  effect  was  that  popula- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  destructive 
wars  of  the  period,  started  forward 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  partly  be- 
cause improved  circumstances  enabled 
many  children  to  be  reared  who  would 
otherwise  have  died,  and  partly  from 
increase  of  births.  The  succeeding 
generation  however  grew  up  with  haWts 
considerably  altered ;  and  though  the 
country  was  never  before  in  so  pros- 
peroQB  a  state,  the  annual  number  of 
births  is  now  neariy  stationary,*  and 
the  increase  of  population  extremely 
aiow.f 

♦  Supra,  pp.  177. 178. 

t  A  similar,  though  not  an  equal  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  toolc  place 
among  the  lAbourers  of  England  daring  the 
remarkable  fifty  years  from  1715  to  1765, 
which  were  distinguished  by  such  an  extra- 
ordinary succession  of  fine  harvests  (the 
years  of  decided  deficiency  not  exceeding 
five   in  all  that  period)  that  the  average 

{trice  of  wheat  daring  those  years  was  much 
ower  than  during  the  previous  half  century. 
Mr.  Malthus  computes  that  on  the  average 
of  sixty  yean  preceding  1720,  the  laboarer 
could  purchase  with  a  day's  eamingu  only 
two-thirds  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  while  from 
1720  to  17G0  he  coold  purchase  a  whole  peck. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  according  to  the 
Eton  tables,  for  filler  years  ending  with  1715, 
was  4 1 8.  lid,thm  quarter,  and  for  the  last 
twenty-three  of  these,  45s.  8d.,  while  for  the 
fifty  yean  following,  it  was  no  more  than 
S4a.  Ud.  8o  considerable  an  improvement 
In  the  condition  of  the  labouring  olasa, 
though  arising  flrom  the  accidents  of  seasons^ 
ret  oontinulx^  for  more  than  a  generation. 


§  3.    Wages  depend,  then,  on  the 

E-oportion  between  the  number  of  the 
bonring  population,  and  the  capital 
or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purohase 
of  labour ;  we  will  say,  for  sWtness, 
the  capital.  If  waees  are  higher  at 
one  time  or  place  tnan  at  another,  if 
the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  class 
of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it 
is  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
capital  bears  a  greater  proportion  to 
population.  It  is  not  the  absolute 
amount  of  aocumulation  or  of  produc- 
tion, that  is  of  importance  to  the 
labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount 
even  of  the  ftmds  destined  for  distri- 
bution among  the  labourers :  it  is  the 
proportion  between  those  fonds  and  the 
numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared. 
The  condition  of  the  class  oan  be  bet- 
tered in  no  other  way  than  by  altering 
that  proportion  to  their  advantage: 
and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit, 
whioh  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its 
foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  pur 
poses,  a  delusion. 

In  countries  like  North  America  and 
the  Australian  colonies,  where  tiie 
knowledge  and  arts  of  civilized  life, 
and  a  high  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation, co-exist  with  a  boundless  extent 
of  unoccupied  land;  the  growth  of 
capital  easily  keeps  pace  with  the 
utmost  possible  increase  of  population, 
and  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  im- 
practicability of  obtaining  labourers 
enough.  AU,  therefore,  who  can  poa* 
sibly  be  bom,  can  find  employment 
without  overstocking  the  market: 
every  labouring  fiimily  enjoys  in  abun- 
dance the  necessaries,  many  of  the 
comforts,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life ;  and,  unless  in  case  of  in<Hvidual 
misconduct,  or  actual  inability  to  work, 
poverty  does  not,  and  dependence  needs 
noty  exist.  A  similar  advantage, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  is  occasiomJly 

had  time  to  work  a  change  in  the  habitual 
requirements  of  the  labouring  class;  and 
this  period  is  always  noted  as  the  date  of  *'  a 
marked  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
food  consumed,  and  a  decided  elevation  in 
the  standard  of  their  comforts  and  conve- 
niences."—(Malthas,  JMnoiplet  ^  PoHHeal 
Seonomjf,  p.  225.)  For  the  oharaeter  of  the 
period,  see  Hr.  Teoke's  excellent  Hittory  qf 
JPrieM,  vol.  i.  pp.  38  to  61,  and  for  the  prices 
of  com,  the  Appendix  to  that  work. 
P  2 
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enjo;yed  by  tome  s^ciftl  olass  of  la- 
bourers in  old  countneB,  from  an  «ztra- 
ordinarilj  rapid  growth,  not  of  capital 
^eneralljr,  bnt  of  tbe  capital  employed 
m  a  particular  occupation.  So  gigantic 
has  been  the  progress  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  smce  the  inventions  of 
Watt  and  Arkwright,  that  the  capital 
engaged  in  it  has  probably  quadrupled 
in  the  time  which  population  requires 
for  doubling.  While,  therefore,  it  has 
attracted  from  other  employments 
nearly  all  the  hands  which  geogra- 
phical circumstances  and  the  habits  or 
mclinationi  of  the  people  rendered 
available;  and  while  the  demand  it 
created  for  infant  labour  has  enlisted 
the  immediate  pecuniaiy  interest  of 
the  operatives  in  favour  of  promoting, 
instead  of  restraining,  the  mcrease  of 
population ;  nevertheless  wages  in  the 
great  seats  of  the  manufacture  are 
generally  so  high,  that  the  collective 
earnings  of  a  utmily  amount,  on  an 
average  of  years,  to  a  very  satisfactory 
sum ;  and  there  is,  as  yet,  no  sign  of 
permanent  decrease,  while  the  effect 
nap  also  been  felt  in  raising  the  general 
standard  of  a^cultural  wages  in  the 
counties  a(^'oinmg. 

Bui  those  circumstances  of  a  country, 
or  ot  an  occupation,  in  which  popula- 
tion can  with  impunity  increase  at  its 
Qtmotft  rate,  are  rare,  and  transitory. 
Very  few  are  the  countries  presenting 
the  needful  union  of  conditions.  Either 
the  industrial  arts  are  backward  and 
stationary,  and  capital  therefore  in- 
creases slowly ;  or  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  b^ng  low,  the  increase 
soon  reaches  its  limit ;  or,  even  though 
both  these  elements  are  at  their  highest 
known  degree,  the  increase  of  capital 
is  checked,  because  there  if  not  fresh 
liind  Ui  be  resorted  to,  of  as  good 
Quality  as  that  already  occupied. 
Though  capital  should  for  a  time 
double  itself  simultaneously  with  popu- 
lation, if  all  this  capital  and  popula- 
tion are  to  find  employment  on  the 
same  land,  they  cannot  without  an  un- 
exampled succession  of  agricultural 
inventions  continue  doubling  the  pro- 
duce ;  therefore,  if  wages  do  not  fall, 
profits  must;  and  when  profits  fidl, 
mcrease  of  capital  is  slackened.    Be- 


sides, even  if  wages  did  not  fall,  tha 
price  of  food  (as  will  be  shown  moi« 
fully  hereafter)  would  in  these  circum 
stances  necessarily  rise ;  which  is  equi- 
valent to  a  fall  of  wages. 
^  Except,  therefore,  m  the  very  pecu- 
liar cases  which  I  have  just  noticed, 
of  which  the  only  one  of  any  practical 
importance  is  that  of  a  new  colony,  or 
a  country  in  circumstances  equivalent 
to  it ;  it  is  impossible  that  population 
should  increase  at  its  utmost  rate 
without  lowering  wages.  Nor  will  the 
fall  be  8topi>ed  at  any  point,  short  of 
that  which  either  by  its  physical  or  its 
moral  operation,  checks  the  increase  of 
population.  In  no  old  country,  there- 
fore, does  population  increase  at  any- 
thing like  its  utmost  rate ;  in  most,  at 
a  very  moderate  rate :  in  some  countries 
not  at  all.  These  facts  are  only  to  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Either 
the  whole  number  of  births  which 
nature  admits  of,  and  which  happen 
in  some  circumstances,  do  not  take 
place ;  or  if  they  do,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  are  bom,  die.  The  re- 
tardation of  increalse  results  either  from 
mortality  or  prudence ;  from  Mr.  Mal- 
thus's  positive,  or  from  his  preventive 
check :  and  one  or  the  other  of  these 
must  and  does  exist,  and  veir  power- 
fully too,  in  all  old  societies.  Wherever 
population  is  not  kept  down  bv  the  pru- 
dence either  of  individuals  or  of  the  state, 
it  is  kept  down  bv  starvation  or  disease. 
Mr.  Malthns  has  taken  great  pains 
to  ascertain,  for  almost  every  country 
in  the  world,  which  of  these  checks  it 
is  that  operates:  and  the  evidence 
which  he  collected  on  the  subject,  in 
his  Essay  on  Population,  may  ever 
now  be  read  with  advantage.  Throagh 
out  Asia,  and  formerly  in  most  Euro 
pean  countries  in  whicn  the  labouring 
classes  were  not  in  personal  bondage 
there  is,  or  was,  no  restrainer  of  popu- 
lation but  death.  The  mortality  was 
not  always  the  result  of  poverty:  much 
of  it  proceeded  from  unscilful  and  care- 
less management  of  children,  from  un- 
cleanly and  otherwise  unhealthy  habits 
of  life  among  the  adult  population,  and 
from  the  aunost  periodical  occurrence 
of  destructive  epidemics.  Throughout 
Europe  these  causes  of  shortened  lifib 
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httve  mucb  dimiDished,  bnt  they  have 
not  ceased  to  exist.  Until  a  period 
not  very  remote,  hardly  any  of  our 
large  towns  kept  up  its  population,  in- 
dependently of  tne  stream  always 
flowing  into  them  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts :  this  was  still  true  of  Liverpool 
until  very  recently;  and  even  in  Lon- 
don, the  mortality  is  larger,  and  the 
average  duration  of  life  shorter,  than 
in  rural  districts  where  there  is  much 
greater  poverty.  In  Ireland,  epidemic 
fevers,  and  deaths  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  constitution  by  insufficient 
nutriment,  have  always  accompanied 
even  the  most  moderate  deficiency  of 
the  potato  crop.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot 
now  be  said  tnat  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
population  is  principally  kept  down  by 
disease,  still  less  by  starvation,  either 
in  a  direct  or  in  an  indirect  form.  The 
agency  by  which  it  is  limited  is  chiefly 
preventive,  not  (in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Malthus)  positive.  But  the  pre- 
ventive remedy  seldom,  I  believe,  con- 
sists in  the  unaided  operation  of 
prudential  motives  on  a  class  wholly 
or  mainly  composed  of  labourers  for 
hire,  and  looking  forward  to  no  other 
lot.  In  Englim^  for  example,  I  much 
doubt  if  the  generality  of  agricultural 
labourers  practise  any  prudential  re- 
straint whatever.  They  generally 
many  as  early,  and  have  as  many 
children  to  a  marriage,  as  they  would 
or  could  do  if  they  were  settlers  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  geneiation 
which  preceded  the  enactment  of  the 
present  Poor  Law,  they  received  the 
most  direct  encouragement  to  this  sort 
of  improvidence:  being  not  only  as- 
sured of  support,  on  easy  terms,  when- 
ever out  of  employment,  but  even  when 
in  employment,  very  commonly  re- 
ceiving from  the  parish  a  weekly  allow- 
ance proportioned  to  their  number  of 
children ;  and  the  married  with  large 
families  being  always,  from  a  short- 
sighted economy,  employed  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  nnmarried;  which  last 
preminm  on  population  still  exists. 
tinder  such  prompting,  the  rural 
labonrers  acquired  habits  of  reckless- 
ness, which  are  bo  congenial  to  the  on- 
coltivated  mind,  that  in  whatever 
r  prodnced,  they  in  general  long 


survive  their  immediate  causes.  There 
are  so  many  new  elements  at  work  in 
society,  even  in  those  deeper  strata 
which  are  inaccessible  to  the  mere 
movements  on  the  surface,  that  it  is 
hazardous  to  affirm  anything  positive 
on  the  mental  state  or  practical  im- 
pulses of  classes  and  booies  of  men, 
when  the  same  assertion  may  be  true 
to-day,  and  may  require  great  modifi* 
cation  in  a  few  years  time.  It  does^ 
however,  seem,  that  if  the  rate  of  in^ 
crease  of  population  depended  solely 
on  the  agricultural  labourers,  it  would, 
as  far  as  dependent  on  births,  and  un- 
less repressed  by  deaths,  be  as  rapid 
in  the  southern  counties  of  £ngland 
as  in  America.  The  restraining  prin- 
ciple lies  in  the  very  great  proportion 
of  the  population  composed  of  the 
middle  classes  and  the  skilled  artizans, 
who  in  this  country  almost  equal  in 
number  the  conmion  labourers,  and  on 
whom  prudential  motives  do,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  operate. 

§  4.  Where  a  labouring  class  who 
have  no  property  but  their  &Slj  wages, 
and  no  nope  of  acquiring  it,  refrain 
from  over-rapid  multipUcation,  the 
cause,  I  believe,  has  always  hitherto 
been,  either  actual  legal  restraint,  or  a 
custom  of  some  sort  which,  without 
intention  on  their  part,  insensibly 
moulds  their  conduct,  or  affords  imme- 
diate inducements  not  to  marry.  It  is 
not  generally  known  in  how  many 
countries  of  Europe  direct  legal  ob- 
stacles are  opposed  to  improvident 
marriages.  The  communications  made 
to  the  original  Poor  Law  Commission 
by  our  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  pre- 
face to  those  communications,*  says 
that  in  the  countries  which  recognise  a 
legal  right  to  relief,  "  marriage  on  the 
part  of  persons  in  the  actual  receipt  df 
relief  appears  to  be  everywhere  prohi- 
bited, and  the  marriage  of  those  who 
are  not  likely  to  possess  the  means  of 
independent  support  is  allowed  by  veiy 

*  Eorminfan  Appendix  (F)  to  the  Genera] 
Seport  of  the  Commissioners,  and  also  pub- 
Bihed  by  authority  as  a  separitte  Volume. 
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few.  Thu«  we  are  told  that  in  Norway 
no  one  can  many  without  '  showing, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  clergyman, 
that  he  is  permanently  settled  in  snch 
a  manner  as  to  offer  a  fair  prdspect 
that  he  can  maintain  a  family. 

"In  Mecklenbnrg,  that  'marriages 
ard  delayed  by  conscription  in  the 
twenty-second  year,  ana  military  ser- 
vice for  six  years ;  besides,  the  parties 
must  have  a  dwelling,  without  which 
a  clergyman  is  not  permitted  to  marry 
them.  The  men  marry  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  the  women  not  mnch 
earlier,  as  both  must  first  gain  by  ser- 
vice enough  to  establish  themselves.' 

"  In  Saxony,  that  *  a  man  may  not 
marry  before  he  is  twenty-one  years 
old,  u  liable  to  serve  in  the  armv.  In 
Dresden,  professionists  (by  whicn  word 
artizans  are  probably  meant)  may  not 
marry  until  they  become  masters  in 
their  trade.' 

"  In  Wurtemberg:,  that  *  no  man  is 
allowed  to  many  till  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  on  account  of  his  military  duties, 
unless  permission  be  especially  ob- 
tained or  purchased:  at  that  a^e  he 
must  also  obtain  permission,  which  is 
granted  on  proving  that  he  and  his 
wife  would  have  together  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  family  or  to  establish  them- 
selves ;  in  large  towns,  say  from  800 
to  1000  florins  (from  662.  13«.  4rf.  to 
842.  Zs.  4d.) ;  in  smaller,  from  400  to 
500  florins:  in  villages,  200  florins 
(IfiZ.  135.  4rf.)'"* 

The  minister  at  Munich  says,  "  The 
great  cause  why  the  number  of  the 
poor  is  kept  so  low  in  this  country 
arises  fiom^  the  prevention  by  law  of 
marriages  in  cases  in  which  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  parties  have  reason- 
able means  of  subsistence;  and  this 
regulation  is  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times  strictly  adhered  to.  The  efiect 
of  a  constant  and  firm  observance  of 
this  rule  has,  it  is  true,  a  considerable 
influence  in  keeping  down  the  popula- 
tion of  Bavaria,  which  is  at  present  low 
for  the  extent  of  country,  but  it  has  a 
most  salutary  effect  in  averting  extreme 
poverty  and  consequent  misery/'f 

*  Prefkkoe,  p.  mix. 
t  Prefoce.  p.  xxxiii.,  or  p.  554  ef  tlM  A^- 


At  Lubeck,  '*  marriams  amon^  the  ' 
poor  are  delayed  by  the  necessity  a 
man  is  under,  first,  of  previousl7  prov- 
ing  that  he  is  in  a  regular  employ, 
work,  or  profession,  that  will  enable 
him  to  maintain  a  wife :  and  secondly, 
of  becoming  a  burgher,  and  equipping 
himself  in  the  uniform  of  the  Dorgber 
guard,  which  together  may  cost  nim 
nearly  42."*  At  Frankfort,  "the  go- 
vernment prescribes  no  age  for  marry- 
ing, but  the  permission  to  many  is 
only  granted  on  proving  a  livelihood. "f 

The  allusion,  m  some  of  these  state- 
ments, to  military  duties,  points  out 
an  indirect  obstacle  to  marriage,  in- 
terposed by  the  laws  of  some  countries 
in  which  there  is  no  direct  legal  re- 
straint. In  Prussia,  for  instance,  the 
institutions  which  compel  every  able- 
bodied  man  to  serve  for  several  years 
in  the  army,  at  the  time  of  life  at 
which  imprudent  marriages  are  most 
likely  to  take  place,  are  probably  a  full 
equivalent,  in  effect  on  population,  for 
the  legal  restrictions  of  the  smaller 
German  states. 

"  So  stronffly,"  says  Mr.  Kay,  "do 
the  people  of  Switzerland  understand 
from  experience  the  expediency  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  postponing  the 
time  of  their  marriages,  that  the  coun- 
cils of  state  of  four  or  five  of  the  most 
democratic  of  the  cantons,  elected,  be 
it  remembered,  by  universal  suffirage, 
have  passed  laws  by  which  all  young 
persons  who  marry  before  they  have 
proved  to  the  magistrate  of  their  dis- 
trict that  they  are  able  to  support  a 
family,  are  rendered  liable  to  a  heavy 
fine.  In  Lucerne,  Argovie,  Unterwal- 
den,  and  I  believe,  St.  Gall,  Sohweita, 
and  Uri,  laws  of  this  character  have 
been  in  force  for  many  years."! 

S  5.  Where  there  is  no  general  law 
restrictive  of  marriage,  there  are  often 
customs  equivalent  to  it.  When  the 
guilds  or  trade  corporations  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  in  vigour,  their  bye- 
laws  or  regulations  were  conceived 
ivith  a  very  vigilant  eye  to  the  advao- 
tage  whicn  the  traos  derived  from 
limiting  competition :  MkI  they  madi 

«  Appendix,  p.  419.  f  Ibid.  p.  M7. 
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H  rerj  effeolaaQj  the  mteTMt  of  arii* 
9»n8  not  to  marrj  until  after  paaaing 
through  the  two  ttagee  of  apprentioo 
and  joarneyman,  and  attaining  the 
rank  of  master.*  Inj  Norway,  where 
the  lahonr  is  MeQy  aCTicnltnral,  it  is 
forhidden  to  engage  a  fimn-servant  for 
less  than  a  jear;  which  was  the 
general  English  practice  until  the 
poor  laws  aestroyed  it,  hj  enabling 
the  farmer  to  cast  his  labourera  on 
parish  pay  whenever  he  did  not  imme- 
diately reqnire  their  labour.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  custom,  and  of  its 
eniorcement  1^  law,  the  whole  of  the 
rather  Hmitea  class  of  agricultural 
laboareiB  in  Norway  have  an  engage- 
ment for  a  year  at  least,  which  if  the 
parties  are  content  with  one  another, 
naturally  becomes  a  permanent  engage- 
ment: nence  it  is  known  in  eyenr 
neighbourhood  whether  there  is,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  a  yacanoy,  and  unless 
there  is,  a  young  man  does  not  many, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  obtain  em- 
ployment.   The  custom  still  exists  in 

*  "  la  general,**  nys  Bitmondi,  **  the  num- 
ber of  masters  in  each  corporation  was  fixed, 
and  no  one  but  a  maater  eould  keep  a  thop, 
or  buy  and  sell  on  bit  own  account.  Each 
master  could  only  train  a  certain  numt>er  of 
apprentices,  vhom  he  instructed  in  his  trade ; 
in  some  corporations  he  was  only  allowed 
one.  Eadh  master  could  also  employ  only  a 
limited  number  of  worlcmen,  who  were  called 
companions,  or  Journeymen;  and  in  the 
trades  in  which  he  could  only  take  one  ap- 
prentice, he  waa  only  allowed  to  hare  one,  or 
at  moat  two  Journeymen.  No  one  was  al- 
lowed to  buy,  sell,  or  work  at  a  trade,  unless 
he  waa  either  an  apprentice,  a  Journeyman, 
or  a  master ;  no  one  eould  become  a  Journey- 
man without  hafing  served  a  given  number 
of  years  as  an  apprentice,  nor  a  master,  un- 
less he  had  served  the  same  number  of  years 
as  a  journeyman,  and  unless  he  had  also 
executed  whal  was  called  his  ckfftCmuore^ 
{meuiervuot)  a  piece  of  work  appointed  in 
hid  trade,  and  which  was  to  be  Judged  of  by 
the  corporation.  It  is  seen  that  this  organi- 
sation threw  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
masters  the  recruiting  of  the  trade.  They 
alone  could  take  apprentices ;  but  they  were 
not  sompelled  to  take  any ;  accordingly  they 
required  to  be  paid,  often  at  a  very  high 
rate,  for  the  favour ;  and  a  young  man  could 
not  enter  into  a  trade  if  he  had  not,  at  start- 
ing, the  sum  required  to  be  paid  for  his  ap- 
prenticeship, and  the  means  necessary  for  his 
support  during  that  apprenticeship;  since 
tor  four,  five,  or  seven  years,  all  his  work 
Delonged  to  hit  master.  His  dependence  on 
the  master  daring  that  time  was  complete; 
Ar  tbe  msitcv^s  will«  or  even  caprice,  could 


CumUrlaiid  and  Westmoreland,  exctpt 
that  the  term  is  half  a  year  instead  of 
a  ^ear;  and  seems  to  be  still  attended 
with  the  same  consequences.  The 
fanuHMrvants  are  "  lodged  and  boarded 
in  their  masters*  houses,  which  thet 
seldom  leave  until»  through  the  death 
of  some  relation  or  neighbour,  they 
succeed  to  the  ownership  or  lease  of  a 
cottage  farm.  What  is  called  surplus 
labour  does  not  here  exist."*  I  haye 
mentioned  in  another  chapter  the 
check  to  popubtioa  in  England  during 
the  last  century,  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  separate  dwelling  placcf 
Other  customs  restrictiye  of  popula- 
tion might  be  specified :  in  some  parts 
of  Italy,  it  is  the  practice,  according  to 
Sismondi,  among  the  poor,  as  it  is  well 
known  to  be  in  the  higher  ranks,  that 
all  but  one  of  the  sons  remain  unmar 
lied.^  But  such  £ainily  arrangements  are 
not  likely  to  exist  among  day-labourers. 
They  are  the  resource  of  small  proprie- 
tors and  metayers,  for  preventing  too 
minute  a  subdivision  of  the  land. 

dose  the  door  of  a  luorative  profession  upon 
him.  After  the  apprentice  became  ajoumey- 
man  be  had  a  little  more  freedom ;  lie  could 
engage  with  any  master  he  chose,  or  pass 
flnom  one  to  anouier ;  and  as  the  condition  of 
a  Journeyman  was  only  accessible  thi^ugh 
apprentioeship,  he  now  began  to  profit  by  the 
monopoly  from  which  he  had  previously  suf* 
fered,  and  was  almost  sure  of  getting  well 
paid  tor  a  work  which  no  one  else  was 
allowed  to  perform.  He  depended,  however, 
on  the  corporation  for  becoming  a  master, 
and  did  not,  therefore,  regard  himself  as 
being  yet  assured  of  his  lot,  or  as  having 
a  permanent  position.  In  general  he  did 
not  many  until  he  had  pawed  as  a  mas- 
ter. 

**It  is  certain  both  in  fact  and  In  theory 
that  the  existence  of  trade  corporations  hin- 
dered, and  eould  not  but  hinder,  the  birth  of 
a  superabundant  population.  By  the  sta- 
tutes of  almost  all  the  guilds,  a  man  could  not 
pass  as  amaster  before  the  ageof  twenty-five : 
but  if  he  bad  no  capital  of  his  own,  if  he  had 
not  made  suflScient  savings,  he  continued  to 
work  as  a  Journeyman  much  longer;  some, 
perhaps  the  msjority  of  artisans,  remained 
Journeymen  all  their  lives.  There  was, 
however,  scarcely  an  Instance  of  their  marry- 
ing before  they  were  received  as  masters : 
had  they  been  so  imprudent  as  to  desire  it, 
no  father  would  have  given  his  daughter  to  a 
man  without  a  position."— ^JVmp  Frindplei  oj 
PoUtieal  Eeonomjf,  book  iv.,  ch.  10.  See  also 
Adam  Smith,  book  i.,  ch.  10,  part  2. 

*  See  Thornton  on  Ov«r-P(ypulation,  pefls 
18,  and  the  authorities  there  cited, 
t  Supra,  p.  W. 
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In  England  generally  there  it  now 
Bcarcely  a  relic  of  these  indirect  checks 
to  population ;  except  that  in  parisheB 
owned  by  one  or  a  very  small  nnmber 
of  landowners,  the  increase  of  resident 
labourers  is  stUl  occasionally  obstmcted, 
by^  preventing  cottages  from  being 
built,  or  by  pulling  down  those  which 
exist ;  thus  restraining  the  population 
liable  to  become  locally  cnargeable, 
without  any  material  effect  on  popula- 
tion generally,  the  work  requu>«d  in 
those  parishes  being  performed  by 
labourers  settled  elsewhere.  The  sur- 
rounding districts  always  feel  them- 
selves much  aggrieved  by  this  practice, 
against  which  they  cannot  defend 
themselves  by  similar  means,  since  a 
single  acre  of  land  owned  by  any  one 
who  does  not  enter  into  the  combina- 
tion, enables  him  to  defeat  the  attempt, 
very  profitably  to  himself,  by  covering 
that  acre  with  cottages.  To  meet 
these  complaints  it  has  already  been 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
to  abolish  parochial  settlements,  and 
make  the  poor  rate  a  charge  not  on 
the  parish,  but  on  the  whole  union. 
If  this  proposition  be  adopted,  which 
for  other  reasons  is  very  desirable, 
it  will  remove  the  small  remnant  of 
what  was  once  a  check  to  population : 
the  value  of  which,  however,  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  its  operation,  must 
now  be  considered  yery  trifling. 

§  6.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the 
common  agricultural  labourer,  the 
checks  to  population  may  almost  be 
considered  as  non-existent.  If  the 
growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  capital 
there  employed,  by  which  the  factory 
operatives  are  maintained  at  their 
present  average  rate  of  wages  notwith- 
standing their  rapid  increase,  did  not 
also  absorb  a  great  part  of  the  annual 
addition  to  the  rural  population,  there 
seems  no  reason  in  the  present  habits 
of  the  people  why  they  snould  not  fall 
into  as  miserable  a  condition  as  the 
Iiish  previous  to  1846;  and  if  the 
inarket  for  our  manufactures  should,  I 
do  not  say  fall  off,  but  even  cease  to 
expand  at  the  rapid  rate  of  the  last 
fifty  yeaiB,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
this  &te  may  not  be  reserved  for  us. 


Without  carrying  cm*  anticipationfi 
forward  to  such  a  calamity,  which  the 
great  and  growing  intelligence  of  the 
factory  population  would,  it  may  be 
hoped,  avert,  bjr  an  adaptation  of  their 
habits  to  their  drcnmstances ;  the 
existing  condition  of  the  labourers  of 
some  of  the  most  exclusively  agricul- 
tural counties,  Wiltshire,  Somerset- 
shire,  Dorsetshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, is  sufficiently  painful  to 
contemplate.  The  labourers  of  these 
counties,  with  large  families,  and  eight 
or  perhaps  nine  shillings  for  their 
weekly  wages  when  in  full  employment, 
have  for  some  time  been  one  of  the 
stock  objects  of  popular  compassion: 
it  is  time  that  they  had  the  benefit 
also  of  some  application  of  common 
sense. 

Unhappily,  sentimentality  rather 
than  common  sense  usually  presides 
over  the  discussion  of  these  subjects ; 
and  while  there  is  a  growing  sensitive- 
ness to  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  and 
a  ready  disposition  to  admit  claims  in 
them  upon  the  good  offices  of  other 
people,  there  is  an  all  but  universal 
unwillingness  to  face  the  real  difficulty 
of  their  position,  or  advert  at  all  to  the 
conditions  which  nature  has  made  in- 
dispensable to  the  improvement  of 
their  physical  lot.  Discussions  on  the 
condition  of  the  labourers,  lamenta- 
tions over  its  wretchedness,  denunciik 
tions  of  all  who  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
different to  it,  projects  of  one  kind  or 
another  for  improving  it,  were  in  no 
country  and  in  no  time  of  the  world  so 
rife  as  in  the  present  generation ;  but 
there  is  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore 
totally  the  law  of  wa^es,  or  to  dismiss 
it  in  a  parenthesis,  with  such  terms  as 
*^  hard-nearted  Malthusianism ;"  as  if 
it  were  not  a  thousand  times  more 
hard-hearted  to  tell  human  beings  that 
they  may,  than  that  they  may  not,  call 
into  existence  swarms  of  creatures  who 
are  sure  to  be  miserable,  and  most 
likely  to  be  depraved ;  ana  forgetting 
that  the  conduct,  which  it  is  reckoned 
so  cruel  to  disapprove,  is  a  degrading 
slavery  to  a  brute  instinct  in  one  of 
the  persons  concerned,  and  most  com- 
monly, in  the  other,  helpless  submit 
sion  to  a  revolting  abuse  of  power. 
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So  long  as  miiiikiiid  remained  in  a 
semi-barbarous  state,  with  the  indolence 
and  the  few  wants  of  the  savage,  it 
probably  was  not  desirable  that  popu- 
lation should  be  restrained :  the  pres- 
sure of  physical  want  may  haye  been  a 
neceseaiy  stimulus,  in  tuat  sta^e  of 
the  human  mind,  to  the  exertion  of 
labour  and  ingenuity  required  for  ac- 
complishing that  greatest  of  all  past 
changes  in  human  modes  of  existence, 
by  which  industrial  life  attained  pre- 
dominance oyer  the  hunting,  the  pas- 
toral, and  the  military  or  predatory 
state.  Want,  in  that  age  of  toe  worl(L 
had  its  uses,  as  even  slavery  had ;  and 
there  may  be  comers  of  the  earth 
where  those  uses  are  not  yet  super- 
seded, though  they  might  easily  be  so 
were  a  helping  hand  held  out  by  more 
civilized  communities.  But  in  Europe 
the  tune,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  long 
past,  when  a  life  of  privation  had  the 
smallest  tendency  to  make  men  either 
better  workmen  or  more  civilized  beings. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evident,  that  if 
the  agricultural  labourers  were  better 
oii^  ihey  would  both  work  more  effi- 
ciently, and  be  better  citizens.  ^  lask, 
thCT,_jg_.it  tfOfi^-Or  not,  that  if  their 
numbera  were  fewer  they.wattld obtain 
Higher  wages  ?  This  is  the  question, 
and  no  other :  and  it  is  idle  to  divert 
attention  from  it,  W  attacking  any 
incidental  position  of  Malthus  or  some 
other  writer,  and  pretending  that  to 
refrite  that,  is  to  disprove  the  prin- 
ciple of  population.  Some,  for  instance, 
have  acnieved  an  easy  victory  over  a 
passing  remark  of  Mr.  Maltnus,  ha- 
zarded chiefly  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  the  increase  of  food  may  perhaps 
be  assumed  to  take  place  in  an  aritn- 
metical  ratio,  while  population  in- 
creases in  a  geometrical :  when  every 
candid  reader  knows  that  Mr.  Malthus 
laid  no  stress  on  this  unlucky  attempt 
to  give  numerical  precision  to  things 
which  do  not  admit  of  it,  and  every 
person  capable  of  reasoning  must  see 
that  it  is  wholly  superfluous  to  his 
argument.  Others  have  attached  im- 
mense importance  to  a  correction  which 
more  recent  political  economists  have 
made  in  ihe  mere  language  of  the 
earlier  foUowen  of  Mr.  Malthcs.   Seve- 


ral writers  have  said  that  it  is  the 
tendency  of  population  to  increase 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  assertion  was  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  meant  it,  namely  that 
population  would  in  most  circumstances 
mcrease  &ster  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, if  it  were  not  checked  either 
by  mortality  or  by  prudence.  But  in- 
asmuch as  these  checks  act  with  un- 
equal force  at  different  times  and 
places,  it  was  possible  to  inter{>ret  the 
language  of  these  writers  as  if  they 
had  meant  that  population  is  usually 
gaining  ground  upon  subsistence,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  people  becoming 
greater.  Under  this  interpretation  of 
their  meaning,  it  was  urged  that  the 
reverse  is  the  truth :  that  as  civiliza- 
tion advances,  the  prudential  check 
tends  to  become  stronger,  and  popula- 
tion to  slacken  its  rate  of  increase, 
relatively  to  subsistence;  and  that 
it  is  an  error  to  maintain  that  popula- 
tion, in  any  improving  community, 
tends  to  increase  faster  than,  or  even 
so  fast  as,  subsistence.  The  word 
tendency  is  here  used  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  of  the  writers 
who  affirmed  the  proposition:  but 
waving  the  verbal  question,  is  it  not 
allowed  on  both  sides,  that  in  old 
countries,  population  presses  too  closely 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  And 
though  its  pressure  diminishes,  the 
more  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  poorest 
class  of  labourers  can  be  improved,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is 
always  some  tendency  in  a  progressive 
country,  vet  since  that  tendency  has 
hitherto  been,  and  still  is,  extremely 
faint,  and  (to  descend  to  particulars) 
has  not  yet  extended  to  giving  to 
the  Wiltshire  labourers  higher  wages 
than  eight  shillings  a  week,  the  only 
thing  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
is,  whether  that  is  a  sufficient  and 
suitable  provision  for  a  labourer?  for  if 
not,  population  does,  as  an  existing 
&ct,  bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the 
wages  fimd;  and  whether  it  pressed 
still  harder  or  not  ^uite  so  hard  at 
some  former  period,  is  practically  of 
no  moment,  except  that,  if  the  ratio 
is  an  improving  one,  there  is  tbe  better 
hope    that   by  proper  aids  and  ei^ 
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coaragements  it  maj  be  mAde  to  im- 
prove more  and  faster. 

It  is  not,  howeyer,  against  reason, 
that  the  argument  on  this  sabject  has 
to  struggle ;  but  against  a  feeling  of 
dislike,  which  will  only  reconcile  itself 
to  the  unwelcome  truth,  when  every 
device  is  exhausted  by  which  the 
recognition  of  that  truth  can  be  evaded. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  examination  of  these  devices, 


and  to  ibroe  every  ^ition  which  Is 
taken  up  bj  the  enemies  of  the  popula- 
tion principle,  in  their  determination 
to  find  some  refuge  for  the  labcurera, 
some  plausible  means  of  improving 
their  condition,  without  requirmg  the 
exercise,  either  enforced  or  volnntary, 
of  any  self-restraint,  or  any  greater 
control  than  at  present  over  tne  animal 
power  of  multiplication.  Thia  wiU  be 
the  object  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XEL 


09  POPULAB  REMEDIES  FOB  LOW  ITAGBB. 


S  1.  Tbe  simplest  expedient  which 
can  be  imagined  for  keeping  the  wages 
of  labour  up  to  the  desirable  point, 
wotdd  be  to  fix  them  by  law :  and  this 
is  virtually  the  object  aimed  at  in  a 
variety  of  plans  which  have  at  different 
times  been,  or  still  are,  current,  for 
remodelling  the  relation  between  la- 
bourers and  employers.  No  one  pro- 
bably ever  suggested  that  wages  should 
be  absolutely  fixed ;  since  the  interests 
of  all  concerned,  often  require  that  they 
should  be  variable;  but  some  have 
proposed  to  fix  a  minimum  of  wages, 
leaving  the  variations  above  that  point 
to  be  adjusted  by  competition.  Another 
plan,  which  has  found  many  advocates 
among  the  leaders  of  the  operatives,  is 
that  councils  should  be  formed,  which 
in  Englandhave  been  called  local  boards 
of  trade,  in  France  "  conseils  de  prud'- 
hommes,'*  and  of  her  names ;  consisting 
of  delegates  from  tbe  workpeople  and 
from  the  employers,  who,  meeting  in 
conference,  should  agree  upon  a  rate 
of  wa^es,  and  promulgate  it  from 
authority,  to  be  binding  generally  on 
employers  and  workmen;  tbe  ground 
of  aecision  being,  not  the  state  of  the 
labour-market,  but  natural  equity ;  to 
provide  that  the  workmen  shall  have 
reasonable  wages,  and  the  capitalist 
reasonable  profits. 

Others  again  (but  these  are  rather 
philanthropists  interesting  themselves 
for  the  labouring  olasaes,   than   the 


labouring  people  themselves)  are  ehy 
of  admitting  the  interference  of  au- 
thority in  contracts  for  labour:  they 
fear  that  if  law  intervened,  it  would 
intervene  rashly  and  ignorantly ;  they 
are  convinced  that  two  parties,  with 
opposite  interests,  attempting  to  adjust 
those  interests  hj  negotiation  through 
their  representatives  on  principles  of 
equity,  when  no  rule  could  be  laid 
down  to  determine  what  was  equitable, 
would  merely  exasperate  their  dif- 
ferences instead  of  healing  them ;  but 
what  it  is  useless  to  attempt  by  the 
legal  sanction,  theae  persons  deaue  to 
compass  by  tbe  moral.  Every  em- 
plo;^r,  they  think,  ought  to  give  9uj^ 
dent  wages ;  and  if  he  does  it  not  wil- 
lingly, should  be  compelled  to  it  by 
general  opinion ;  the  test  of  sufficient 
wages  bemg  their  own  feelings,  or  what 
they  suppose  to  be  those  of  the  public. 
This  is,  I  think,  a  fair  representation 
of  a  considerable  body  of  existing  opt* 
nion  on  the  subject 

I  desire  to  confine  my  remarks  tf 
the  principle  involved  in  all  these  su^ 
gestions,  without  taking  into  account 
practical  difficulties,  serious  as  these 
must  at  once  be  seen  to  be.  I  shal 
suppose  that  by  one  or  other  of  these 
contrivances,  wages  could  be  kept 
above  the  point  to  which  they  womd 
be  brought  by  competition.  This  il 
as  much  as  to  say,  above  the  higheA 
tate  which  can  be  afforded    by  the 
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existing  capital  consistently  with  •m- 
ploying  all  the  labourers.  For  it  ig  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  oompetition 
merely  keeps  down  wages.  It  is 
equally  the  means  by  which  they  are 
kept  np.  When  there  are  any  labonr- 
ers  nnemployed,  these,  unless  main- 
tained by  charity,  become  competitors 
for  lure,  and  wages  fall;  but  when  all 
who  were  out  of  work  have  found  em- 
ployment, wages  will  not,  under  the 
freest  system  of  competition,  fall  lower. 
There  are  strange  notions  afloat  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  competition. 
Some  people  seem  to  imagine  that 
its  e^ct  is  something  mdefinite; 
that  the  competition  of  sellers  may 
lower  prices,  and  the  oompetition  of  la- 
bourers may  lower  wages,  down  to 
zero,  or  some  unassignable  minimum. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded. 
Goods  can  only  be  lowered  in  price  by 
competition,  to  the  point  which  calls 
forth  buyers  sufficient  to  take  them 
off;  and  wa^es  can  only  be  lowered 
by  oompetition  xmtil  room  is  made 
to  admit  all  the  labourers  to  a  share 
in  the  distribution  of  the  wages- 
fund.  If  they  fell  below  this  point,  a 
portion  of  capital  would  remain  un- 
employed for  want  of  labourers;  a 
counter-competition  would  commence 
on  the  side  of  capitalists,  and  wages 
would  rise. 

Since,  therefore,  the  rate  of  wages 
which  results  from  competition  distri- 
butes the  whole  wages-fund  among  the 
whole  labouring  jpopulation ;  if  law  or 
opinion  succeeds  in  fixing  wages  above 
this  rate,  some  labourers  are^  kept  out 
of  employment ;  and^  as  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  philanthropists  that 
these  should  starve,  they  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  forced  increase  of  the 
wa^s-fimd ;  by  a  compulsory  saving. 
It  18  nothing  to  fix  a  minimum  of 
wages,  unless  there  be  a  provision  that 
work,  or  wages  at  least,  be  found  for 
all  who  apply  for  it.  This,  accordingly, 
b  always  part  of  the  scheme ;  and  is 
consistent  with  the  ideas  of  more  people 
than  would  approve  of  either  a  legal 
or  a  moral  minimum  of  wages.  Popu  i  ar 
sentiment  looks  upon  it  as  the  duty  of 
the  rich,  or  of  the  state,  to  find  employ- 
ment for  all  the  poor.    If  the  moral 
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influence  of  opimon  does  not  induce 
the  rich  to  spare  from  their  consiim» 
tion  enough  to  set  all  the  poor  to  work 
at  "  reasonable  wages,'*  it  is  supposed 
to  be  incumbent  on  the  state  to  lav  on 
taxes  for  the  purpose,  either  by  local 
rates  or  votes  of  pubHo  money.  The 
proportion  between  labour  and  the 
wages-frmd  would  thus  be  modified  to 
the  advantage  of  the  labourers,  not  by 
restriction  of  jpopulation,  but  by  an 
increase  of  capital. 

§  8.  If  this  claim  on  society  could 
be  limited  to  the  existing  generation ; 
if  nothing  more  were  necessary  than  a 
compulsory  accumulation,  sufficient  to 
provide  permanent  employment  at  am- 
ple wages  for  the  existing  numbers  of 
the  people ;  such  a  proposition  would 
have  no  more  strenuous  supporter  than 
myselil  Society  mainly  consists  of 
those  who  live  oy  bodily  labour;  and 
if  socie^,  that  is,  if  the  labourers,  lend 
their  physical  force  to  protect  indivi- 
duals in  the  enjoyment  of  superfluities, 
they  are  entitled  to  do  so,  and  have 
always  done  so,  with  the  reservation 
of  a  power  to  tax  those  superfluities 
forjpurposes  of  public  utility;  among 
which  purposes  the  subsistence  of  the 
people  IS  tne  foremost.  Since  no  one 
18  responsible  for  having  been  bom, 
no  pecuniary  sacrifice  is  too  great  to 
be  made  1^  those  who  have  more  than 
enough,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
enough  to  all  persons  ahready  in  ex- 
istence. 

But  it  is  another  thing  altogether, 
when  those  who  have  produced  and 
accumulated  are  called  upon  to  abstain 
from  consuming,  until  they  have  given 
food  and  clothing,  not  only  to  all  who 
now  exist,  but  to  all  whom  these  or 
their  descendants  may  think  fit  to  call 
into  existence.  Such  an  obligation  ac- 
knowledged and  acted  upon,  would  sus- 
pend all  checks,  both  positive  and  pre- 
ventive; there  woula  be  nothing  to 
hinder  population  from  starting  for- 
ward at  its  rapidest  rate ;  and  as  the 
natural  increase  of  capital  would,  at 
the  best,  not  be  more  rapid  than  before, 
taxation,  to  make  up  the  growing  de* 
ficiency,  must  advance  with  the  same 
gigantic  strides.    The  attempt  would 
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of  coarse  be  made  to  exact  labour  in 
exchange  for  support.  But  experience 
has  shown  the  sort  of  work  to  be  ex- 
pected from  recipients  of  public  charity, 
when  the  pay  is  not  given  for  the  sake 
of  the  work,  but  the  work  found  for  the 
sake  of  the  pay,  inefficiency  is  a  matter 
of  certainty :  to  extract  real  work  from 
day-labourers  without  the  power  of 
dismissal,  is  only  practicable  by  the 
power  of  the  lash.  ^  It  is  conceivable, 
doubtless,  that  this  objection  might 
be  got  over.  The  fund  raised  by  tax- 
ation might  be  spread  over  the  labour- 
market  generally,  as  seems  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  supporters  of  the  "right 
to  employment' '  inFrance ;  without  giv- 
ing to  any  unemployed  labourer  a  right 
to  demand  suppoi-t  in  a  particular  place 
or  from  a  particular  functionary.  The 
power  of  dismissal,  as  regains  indi- 
vidual labourers,  would  then  remain ; 
the  government  only  undertaking  to 
create  additional  employment  when 
there  was  a  deficiency,  and  reserving, 
like  other  employers,  the  choice  of  its 
own  workpeople.  But  let  them  work 
ever  so  efficiently,  the  increasing  po- 
pulation could  not,  as  we  have  so  often 
shown,  increase  the  produce  propor- 
tionally: the  surplus,  after  all  were 
fed,  would  bear  a  less  and  less  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  pi*oduce  and  to  the 
population :  and  the  increase  of  people 
^omg  on  in  a  constant  ratio,  while  the 
increase  of  produce  went  on  in  a  di- 
minishing ratio,  the  surplus  would  in 
lime  be  wholly  absorbed ;  taxation  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  would  engross 
the  whole  income  oi  the  country ;  the 
payers  and  the  receivers  would  be 
melted  down  into  one  mass.  The 
check  to  population  either  by  death  or 
prudence,  could  not  then  be  staved  ofif 
any  longer,  but  must  come  into  opera- 
tion suddenly  and  at  once ;  everytning 
which  places  mankind  above  a  nest  of 
ants  or  a  colony  of  beavers,  having 
perished  in  the  interval. 

These  consequences  have  been  so 
often  and  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  au- 
thors of  reputation,  m  writings  known 
and  accessible,  that  ignorance  of  them 
on  the  part  of  educated  persons  is  no 
longer  pardonable.  It  is  doubly  dis- 
creditable in  any  person  setting  up  for 


a  public  teacher,  to  ignore  these  ooii. 
siaerations;  to  dismiss  them  silently, 
and  discuss  or  declaim  on  wages  and 
poor-laws,  not  as  if  these  argamenta 
could  be  refuted,  but  as  if  they  did  not 
exist. 

Every  one  has  a  right  to  live.  We 
will  suppose  this  granted.  But  no  one 
has  a  right  to  bring  creatures  into  life^ 
to  be  supported  by  other  people.  Who- 
ever means  to  stand  upon  the  first  of 
these  rights  must  renounce  all  preten- 
sion to  uie  last.  If  a  man  cannot  sup- 
port even  himself  unless  others  help 
him,  those  others  are  entitled  to  say 
that  they  do  not  also  undertake^  the 
support  of  any  ofisprin^  which  it  is 
physically  possible  for  him  to  summon 
mto  the  world.  Yet  there  are  abun- 
dance of  writers  and  public  speakers, 
including  many  of  most  ostentatious 
pretensions  to  high  feeling,  whose  views 
of  life  are  so  truly  brutish,  that  they 
see  hardship  in  preventing  paupers 
from  breeding  hereditary  paupers  in 
the  workhouse  itself  Posterity  will 
one  day  ask  with  astonishment,  what 
sort  of  people  it  could  be  amon^  whom 
such  preachers  could  find  proselytes. 

It  would  be  possible  for  the  state  to 
guarantee  employment  at  ample  wages 
to  all  who  are  bom.  But  if  it  does 
this,  it  is  bound  in  self-protection,  and 
for  the  sake  of  every  purpose  for  which 
government  exists,  to  provide  that  no 
person  shall  be  bom  without  its  consent. 
If  the  ordinary  and  spontaneous  mo- 
tives to  self-restraint  are  removed, 
others  must  be  substituted.  Restric- 
tions on  marriage,  at  least  equivalent 
to  those  existing  in  some  of  the  German 
States,  or  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  have  children  when  unable  to  sup 
port  them,  would  then  be  indispensable. 
Society  can  feed  the  necessitous,  if  it 
takes  their  multiplication  under  its 
control ;  or  (if  destitute  of  all  moral 
feeling  for  the  wretched  offspring]  it 
can  leave  the  last  to  their  discretion, 
abandoning  the  first  to  their  own  care. 
But  it  cannot  with  impunity  take  the 
feeding  upon  itself,  and  leave  the  mul- 


tiplying free. 
Togiv( 


0  give  profusely  to  the  people,  whe- 
ther under  the  name  of  chanty  or  of 
employment,    without    placing    them 
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onder  sacli  influences  that  pradential 
motiTes  shall  act  powerfullj  npon  them, 
is  to  layish  the  means  of  henefiting 
mankind,  without  attaining  the  object. 
Leave  the  people  in  a  situation  in 
which  their  condition  manifestly  de- 
pends upon  their  numbers,  and  the 
greatest  permanent  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  any  sacrifice  made  to  im- 
prove the  physical  well-being  of  the 
present  generation,  and  raise,  by  that 
means,  the  habits  of  their  children. 
But  remove  the  regulation  of  their 
wages  from  their  own  control;  gua- 
rantee to  them  a  certain  payment, 
either  by  law,  er  by  the  feeling  of  the 
cx>mmimity ;  and  no  amount  of  comfort 
that  you  can  give  them  will  make 
either  them  or  their  descendants  look 
to  their  own  self-restraint  as  the  proper 
means  for  preserving  them  in  that 
state.  You  will  only  make  them  in- 
dignantly claim  the  continuance  of  your 
guarantee,  to  themselves  and  their  full 
complement  of  possible  posterity. 

On  these  grounds  some  writers  have 
altogether  condemned  the  English 
poor-law,  and  any  system  of  relief  to 
the  able-bodied,  at  least  when  unoom- 
bined  with  systematic  legal  precautions 
against  over-population.  The  famous 
Act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  undertook, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  provide 
work  and  wages  for  all  the  destitute 
able-bodied :  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  the  intent  of  that  Act  had  been 
folly  carried  out,  and  no  means  had 
been  adopted  by  the  administrators  of 
relief  to  neutralize  its  natural  tenden- 
cies, the  poor-rate  would  by  this  time 
have  absorbed  the  whole  net  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Malthus  and  otheis  should  at 
first  have  concluded  against  all  poor- 
laws  whatever.  It  required  much  ex- 
perience, and  careful  examination  of 
different  modes  of  poor-law  manage- 
ment, to  give  assurance  that  the  ad- 
mission of  an  absolute  right  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  cost  of  other  people,  could 
exist  in  law  and  in  fact,  without  fatally 
relaxing  the  springs  of  industry  and 
the  restraints  of  prudence.  This,  how- 
ever, was  fully  substantiated,  by  the 
investigations  of  the  ori|(inal  Poor  Law 


Commissioners.  Hostile  as  they  are 
unjustlv  accused  of  being  to  the 
principle  of  legal  relief)  they  are  the 
first  who  fully  proved  the  compatibility 
of  any  Poor  Law  in  which  a  right  to 
relief  was  recognised,  with  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  labouring  class 
and  of  posterity.  By  a  collection  of 
facts,  experimentally  ascertained  in 
parishes  scattered  throughout  England, 
it  was  shown  that  the  guarantee  of 
support  could  be  freed  from  its  injurious 
effects  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of 
the  people,  if  the  relief,  though  ample 
in  respect  to  necessaries,  was  accom- 
panied with  conditions  which  they  dis- 
liked, consisting  of  some  restraints  on 
their  freedom,  and  the  privation  of  some 
indulgences.  Under  this  proviso,  it 
may  he  regarded  as  irrevocably  esta- 
blished,  that  the  fate  of  no  member  of 
the  community  needs  be  abandoned  to 
chance ;  that  society  can,  and  therefore 
ought  to  ensure  eveiy  indlTidual  be- 
longing to  it  against  the  extreme  of 
want ;  that  the  condition  even  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  find  their  own  sup- 
port, needs  not  be  one  of  physical  suf- 
lerin^,  or  the  dread  of  it,  out  only  of 
restricted  indulgence,  and  enforced 
rigidity  of  discipline.  This  is  surely 
something  gained  for  humanity,  impor- 
tant in  itself  and  still  more  so  as  a 
step  to  something  beyond;  and  hu- 
manity has  no  worse  enemies  than 
those  who  lend  themselves,  either 
knowingly  or  unintentionally,  to  bring 
odium^  on  this  law,  or  on  the  principles 
in  which  it  originated. 

§  3.  Next  to  the  attempts  to  regu- 
late wages,  and  provide  artificiallT 
that  all  who  are  willing  to  work  shall 
receive  an  adequate  price  for  their 
labour,  we  have  to  consider  another 
class  of  popular  remedies,  which  do 
not  profess  to  interfere  with  freedom  (A 
contract;  which  leave  wages  to  be 
fixed  by  the  competition  of  the  market, 
but,  when  they  are  considered  insuffi- 
cient, endeavour  by  some  subsidiary 
resource  to  make  up  to  the  labourers 
for  the  insufficiency.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  expedient  resorted  to  by 
parish  authorities  during  thirty  or 
forty  yean  previous  to  1834,  generally 
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known  as  the  Allowance  System.  Tide 
was  first  introduced,  when,  througli  a 
succession  of  bad  seasons,  and  conse- 
quent high  prioes  of  food,  the  wages  of 
uiboor  had  become  inadequate  to  afford 
to  the  familiea  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  the  amount  of  support  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
Sentiments  of  humanity,  joined  with 
the  idea  then  inculcated  in  high 
quarters,  that  people  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sufiiar  for  haying  enriched 
their  country  with  a  multitude  of  inha- 
bitants, induced  the  magistrates  of  the 
rural  districts  to  commence  giving 
paiish  relief  to  persons  already  in 
private  employment;  and  when  the 
practice  had  once  been  sanctioned,  the 
mimediate  interest  of  the  furmers, 
whom  it  enabled  to  throw  part  of  the 
support  of  their  labourers  upon  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  led  to  a 
great  and  rapid  extension  of  it.  The 
principle  of  this  scheme  being  avowedly 
that  of  adapting  the  means  of  every 
family  to  its  necessities,  it  was  a  natu* 
ral  consequence  that  more  should  be 
given  to  the  married  than  to  the  single, 
and  to  those  who  had  large  families 
than  to  those  who  had  not:  in  fact, 
an  allowance  was  usually  granted  for 
every  child.  So  direct  and  positive  an 
encouragement  to  population  is  not^ 
however,  inseparable  firom  the  scheme : 
the  allowance  in  aid  of  wages  might 
be  a  fixed  thing,  given  to  aU  labourers 
alike,  and  as  this  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable form  which  the  system  can 
assume,  we  will  give  it  the  benefit  of 
the  supposition. 

It  IS  obvious  that  this  is  merely 
another  mode  of  fixing  a  minimum  of 
wages;  no  otherwise  diflering  from 
the  direct  mode,  than  in  allowing  tiie 
employer  to  bur  the  labour  at  its 
market  price,  the  difierence  being 
made  upto  the  labourer  firom  a  public 
fimd.  The  one  kind  of  guarantee  is 
open  to  dl  the  oljections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  other.  It  pro* 
mises  to  the  labourers  that  they  snail 
all  have  a  certain  amount  of  wages, 
however  numerous  they  may  be:  and 
removes,  therefore,  alike  the  positive 
and  the  prudential  obitaoles  to  an  un- 
limited incroasa.     But  IwiidBa   tha 


objections  common  to  all  attempts  to 
regulate  wages  without  regulating 
population,  the  allowance  system  has 
a  peculiar  absurdity  of  its  own.  This 
is,  that  it  inevitably  takes  from  wages 
with  one  hand  what  it  adds  to  them 
with  the  other.  There  is  a  rate  of 
wages,  either  the  lowest  on  which  the 
people  can,  or  the  lowest  on  which  they 
will  consent,  to  live.  We  will  suppose 
this  to  be  seven  shillings  a-week. 
Shocked  at  the  wretchedness  of  this 
pittance,  the  j>arish  authorities  hu- 
manely make  it  up  to  ten.  But  the 
labourers  are  accustomed  to  seven,  and 
though  they  would  gladly  have  more, 
will  live  on  that  (as  the  fact  proves) 
rather  than  restrain  the  instinct  of 
multiplication.  Their  habits  will  not 
be  altered  for  the  better  by  giving 
them  parish  pay.  Receiving  three 
shillings  from  the  parish,  they  will  be 
as  well  ofif  as  before  though  they 
should  increase  sufficienUy  to  bring 
down  wages  to  four  shillings.  They 
will  accordingly  people  down  to  that 
point ;  or  perhaps,  without  waiting  for 
an  increase  of  numbers,  there  are  un- 
employed labourers  enough  in  the 
workhouse  to  produce  the  effect  at 
once.  It  is  well  known  that  the  allow- 
ance system  did  practically  operate  in 
the  mode  described,  and  that  under 
its  influence  wages  sank  to  a  lower 
rate  than  had  been  known  in  England 
before.  During  the  last  century,  under 
a  rather  rigid  administration  of  the 
poor-laws,  population  increased  slowly, 
and  agricultural  wages  were  conside* 
rably  above  the  starvation  point 
Under  the  allowance  system  the 
people  increased  so  &st,  and  wages 
sank  so  low,  that  with  wages  and 
allowanos  together,  fieanilies  were 
worse  off  than  they  had  been  before 
with  wages  alone.  When  the  labourer 
depends  solely  on  wages,  there  is  a 
virtual  minimum.  ^  If  wages  £eJ1  below 
the  lowest  rate  which  wiQ  enable  tha 
population  to  be  kept  up,  depopulation 
atlaaat  restores  them  to  that  lowest 
rate.  But  if  the  dsfieiency  is  to  be 
made  up  by  a  foixsed  Gontribution  from 
all  who  have  anythmg  to  give,  wages 
may  fiiU  below  starvation  point :  thsy 
ma^  foil  ahnoit  to  aarob    This  dajplo^ 
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ftble  ■yitem,  worse  than  any  other 
form  of  poor-law  ahuse  jet  inyented, 
inasmach  as  it  pauperizes  not  merelj 
the  unempbyed  part  of  the  population 
but  the  wnole,  has  been  abohBUed,  and 
of  this  one  abuse  at  least  it  may  be 
■aid  that  nobody  professes  to  wish  &r 
its  revival. 

§  4.  But  while  this  is  (it  is  to  be 
hoped)  exploded,  there  is  another  mode 
of  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  which  is  still 
highly  popular;  a  mode  greatly  pre- 
ferable, morally  and  socially,  to  parish 
allowance,  but  tending,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  to  a  mj  similar  aoonomical 
result:  I  mean  the  muoh- boasted 
Allotment  System.  This,  too,  is  a  con- 
trivance to  compensate  the  labourer 
ItM  the  insufficiency  of  his  wages,  by 
giving  him  something  else  as  a  Bup|)le- 
ment  to  them  :  but  instead  of  having 
them  made  up  from  the  poor-rate,  he  is 
enabled  to  make  them  up  for  himself, 
by  renting  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  like  a  garden  by 
spade  labour,  raising  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  for  home  consump- 
tion, with  perhaps  some  additional 
quantity  for  sale.  If  he  hires  the 
ground  ready  manured,  ha  sometimes 
pays  for  it  at  as  high  a  rate  as  eight 
pounds  an  acre :  but  ^tting  his  own 
labour  and  that  of  his  family  for  no- 
thing, he  is  able  to  gain  several  pounds 
by  it  even  at  so  high  a  rent.*  The 
patrons  of  the  system  make  it  a  great 
point  that  the  aUotment  shall  be  in  aid 
of  wages,  and  not  a  substitate  for 
them ;  that  it  shall  not  be  such  as  a 
hibourer  can  live  on,  but  only  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  spare  hours  and  days  of 
a  man  m  tolerably  regular  agricultural 
employment  with  assistance  from  his 
wilte  and  childrui.  They  usually  limit 
the  extent  of  a  single  allotment  to  a 
quarter,  or  something  between  a  quar- 
ter and  half  an  acre.  If  it  exceeds 
this,  without  being  enough  to  occupy 
him  entirely,  it  will  make  him,  they 
■ay,  a  bad  and  uncertain  workman  for 
hire :  if  it  is  sufficient  to  take  him 
entirely  out    of  the   class   of  hired 

*  8«e  the  Evidcnee  on  the  nibject  of 
AUoUaenta,  ooUeoted  bj  Um  CommiMioiMri 
ot  Poos'  Law  Bnquiij. 


labourers,  and  to  become  his  sole 
means  of  sahsistenoe,  it  will  make  him 
an  Irish  cottier:  for  which  assertion, 
at  the  enormous  rents  usually  de- 
manded, there  is  some  foundation 
But  in  their  precautions  against  cot- 
tierism,  these  well-meaning  persons  d^ 
not  perceive,  that  if  the  system  thes 
patronize  is  not  a  cottier  system,  it  is, 
m  essentials,  neither  more  nor  lees 
than  a  system  of  conacrs. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  material  diffe- 
rence between  eking  out  insufficient 
wages  by  a  fond  raised  by  taxation, 
and  doing  the  same  thing  by  means 
which  make  a  dear  addition  to  the 
poss  produce  of  the  country.  There 
IS  also  a  difference  between  helping  a 
labourer  by  means  of  his  own  industry, 
and  subsidizing  him  in  a  mode  which 
tends  to  make  him  careless  and  idle. 
On  both  these  points,  allotmeuts  have 
an  unquestionable  advantage  over 
parish  allowances.  But  in  their  effect 
on  wages  and  population,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  two  plans  should  sub- 
stantially differ.  All  subsidies  in  aid 
of  wages  enable  the  labourer  to  do 
with  less  remuneration,  and  therefore 
ultimately  bring  down  the  price  of 
labour  by  the  mil  amount,  unless  a 
chai^  bo  wrought  in  the  ideas  and 
requirements  of  the  labouring  class; 
an  alteration  in  the  relative  value 
which  they  set  upon  the  gratification 
of  their  instincts,  and  upon  the  increase 
ol  their  comforts  and  the  comforts  id 
those  connected  with  them.  That  any 
such  change  in  their  character  should 
be  produced  by  the  allotment  system, 
appears  to  me  a  thing  not  to  be 
expected.  The  possession  of  land,  we 
are  sometimes  told,  renders  the  la- 
bourer provident.  Property  in  land 
does  so ;  or  what  is  equivalent  to  pro- 
perty, occupation  on  fixed  terms  and 
on  a  permanent  tenure.  But  mere 
hiring  frY>m  year  to  year  was  never 
foimd  to  have  any  such  effect.  Did 
possession  of  land  render  the  Irishman 
provident?  Testimonies,  it  is  true, 
abound,  and  I  do  not  seek  to  discredit 
them,  of  the  beneficial  chan^  pro- 
duced in  the  conduct  and  condition  <A 
labourers,  by  receiving  allotments. 
Such  an  effect  b  to  be  expected  whiii' 
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those  wlio  hold  them  are  a  small  num- 
ber ;  a  privileged  class,  having  a  status 
above  the  common  level,  which  they 
are  unwilling  to  lose.  They  are  also, 
no  doubt,  almost  always,  originaUy  a 
select  class,  composed  of  the  most 
favourable  specimens  of  the  labouring 
people :  which,  however,  is  attended 
with  the  inconvenience,  that  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  system  facilitates 
marrying  and  having  children,  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  would  otherwise  be 
the  most  likely  to  practise  prudential 
restraint.  As  affecting  the  general 
condition  of  the  labouring  class,  the 
scheme,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must  be 
either  nugatory  or  mischievous.  If  only 
a  few  labourers  have  allotments,  they 
are  naturally  those  who  could  do  best 
without  them,  and  no  good  is  done  to 
the  class :  while,  if  the  system  were 
eeneral,  and  every  or  almost  every 
labourer  had  an  allotment,  I  believe  the 
effect  would  be  much  the  same  as  when 
every  or  almost  every  labourer  had  an 
allowance  in  aid  of  wages.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  Allotment 
instead  of  the  Allowance  system  had 
been  generally  adopted  in  England,  it 
would  equally  have  broken  down  the 
practical  restraints  on  population  which 
at  that  time  did  really  exist ;  popula- 
tion would  have  started  forward  ex- 
actly as  in  fact  it  did ;  and  in  twenty 
vears,  wages  plus  the  allotment  would 
have  been,  as  wages  plus  the  allow- 
ance actually  were,  no  more  than  equal 
to  the  former  wages  without  any  allot- 
ment. The  only  difference  in  favour 
of  allotments  would  have  been,  that 
they  make  the  people  grow  their  own 
poor-rates. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  quite  ready 
to  allow,  that  in  some  circumstances, 
the  possession  of  land  at  a  fair  rent, 
even  without  ownership,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  labourers  for  hire,  operates  as 
a  cause  not  of  low,  but  of  high  wages. 
This,  however,  is  when  their  land  ren- 
ders them,  to  the  extent  of  actual 
necessaries,  independent  of  the  market 
for  laboor.  There  is  the  ^atest  diffe- 
rence between  the  position  of  people 
who  live  by  wages,  with  land  as  an 
extra  resource,  and  of  people  who  can. 


in  case  of  necessity,  subsist  entirely 
on  their  land,  and  only  work  for  hire 
to  add  to  their  comforts.  Wages  are 
likely  to  be  high  where  none  are  com* 
polled  by  necessity  to  sell  their  labour. 
"  People  who  have  at  home  some  kind 
of  property  to  apply  their  labour  to, 
will  not  sell  their  labour  for  wages 
that  do  not  afford  them  a  better  diet 
than  potatoes  and  maize,  although  in 
saving  for  themselves,  they  may  live 
very  much  on  potatoes  and  maize.  We 
are  often  surprised  in  travelling  on 
the  Continent,  to  hear  of  a  rate  of 
day's  wages  very  high,  considering  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  food.  It 
is  want  of  the  necessity  or  inclina- 
tion to  take  work,  that  makes  day- 
labour  scarce,  and,  considering  the 
price  of  provisions,  dear,  in  many  parts 
of  the  Continent,  where  property  in 
land  is  widely  diffused  among  the 
people.***  There  are  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent where,  even  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  scarcely  one  seems  to  be 
exclusively  dependent  on  his  ostensible 
employment ;  and  nothing  else  can  ex- 
plain the  high  price  they  put  on  their 
services,  and  the  carelessness  they 
evince  as  to  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed at  all.  But  the  effect  wonld  be 
far  different  if  their  land  or  other 
resources  gave  them  only  a  fraction  of 
a  subsistence,  leaving  them  under  an 
undiminished  necessity  of  selling  their 
labour  for  wages  in  an  overstocked 
market.  Their  land  would  then  merely 
enable  them  to  exist  on  smaller  wages, 
and  to  carry  their  multiplication  so 
much  the  further  before  reaching  the 
point  below  which  they  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  descend. 

To  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the 
effect  of  allotments,  I  see  no  argument 
which  can  be  opposed,  but  that  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Thomton,f  with  whom 
on  this  subject  I  am  at  issue.  His 
defence  of  allotments  is  funded  on 
the  general  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  the 
very  poor  who  multiply  without  regard 
to  consequences,  and  that  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  existing  generation  could 
be  greatly  improved,  which  he  thinks 

*  Laing's  Notea  qfa  Traveller,  p.  466. 
t  8m  Thornton  on  Oo«r-Pofmla<ioa,oK 
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might  be  done  by  the  allotment  gystem, 
their  successoiB  would  grow  np  with 
an  increaoed  standard  of  reqmi-ements, 
and  wonld  not  have  ^unilies  until  they 
conld  keep  them  in  ai  moch  comfort  ai 
that  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
np  themselyes.  I  agree  in  as  much  of 
this  argument  as  goes  to  prove  that  a 
sudden  and  very  ereat  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  has  always, 
through  its  effect  on  their  habits  of 
life,  a  clumce  of  becoming  permanent. 
What  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Bevolution  is  an  example.  But 
I  cannot  think  that  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  or  even  half  an  acre  to  every 
labourer's  cottage,  and  that  too  at  a 
rack  rent,  would  (after  the  fall  of  wages 
which  would  be  necessary  to  absorb 
the  already  existing  mass  of  pauper 
labour)  make  so  great  a  difference  in 
the  comforts  of  the  fiumly  for  a  gene- 
ration to  come,  as  to  raise  up  from 
childhood  a  labouring  population  with 
a  really  higher  permanent  standard  of 
reqm'rements  and  habits.  So  small  a 
portion  of  land  could  only  be  made  a 
permanent  benefit,  by  holding  out  en- 
couragement to  acquire  by  industry 
and  saving,  the  means  of  buying  it  out- 
right: a  permission  which,  if  exten- 
sively made  use  of,  would  be  a  kind  of 


education  in  forethought  and  frugality 
to  the  entire  class,  the  effects  of  which 
might  not  cease  with  the  occasion. 
The  benefit  would  however  arise,  not 
from  what  was  given  them,  but  fi*onj 
what  they  were  stimulated  to  acquire 
No  remedies  for  low  wages  have  the 
smallest  chance  of  being  efiicacious, 
which  do  not  operate  on  and  through 
the  minds  ana  habits  of  the  people. 
While  these  are  unaffected,  any  con- 
trivance, even  if  successful^  for  tempo- 
rarily improving  the  condition  of  the 
very  poor,  would  but  let  slip  the  reiny 
by  wnich  population  was  previously 
curbed ;  and  could  only,  therefore,  con 
tinue  to  produce  its  effect,  if,  by  the 
whip  ana  spur  of  taxation,  capital 
were  compelled  to  follow  at  an  equally 
accelerated  pace.  But  this  process 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  long 
together,  and  whenever  it  stopped,  it 
would  leave  the  countiy  with  an  in- 
creased number  of  the  poorest  class, 
and  a  diminished  proportion  of  all  ex- 
cept the  poorest,  or,  if  it  continued 
long  enough,  with  none  at  all.  For 
"to  this  complexion  must  come  at 
last"  all  social  arrangements,  which 
remove  the  natural  checks  to  popula- 
tion without  substituting  unj  oibers. 
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§  1.  Bt  what  means,  then,  is  ne- 
ver^ to  be  contended  against?  How 
is  the  evil  of  low  wages  to  be  reme- 
died? If  the  expedients  usually 
reconunended  for  the  purpose  are  not 
adapted  to  it,  can  no  others  be  thought 
of  ?  Is  the  problem  incapable  of  solu- 
tion? Can  political  economy  do 
nothing,  but  only  object  to  everything, 
and  demonstrate  that  nothing  can  be 
done? 

If  this  were  so,  political  economy 
might  have  a  needftil,  but  would  have 
a  melancholy,  and  a  thankless  task. 
[f  the  bulk  of  the  human  race  are 


always  to  remain  as  at  present,  slaves 
ijb  toil  in  which  they  have  no  interest, 
and  therefore  fed  no  interest — drudg- 
ing firom  early  morning  tiU  late  at 
night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  with  all 
the  intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies 
which  that  implies — ^without  resources 
either  in  mind  or  feelings — ^untaught, 
for  they  cannot  be  better  taught  than 
fed ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts  are 
required  for  themselves ;  "^thout  inte- 
rests or  sentiments  as  citizens  and 
members  of  society,  and  with  a  sense 
of  iniustice  rankhng  in  their  minds, 
equally  for  what  they  have  not,  and 
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for  what  others  have  ;  I  know  not 
what  there  is  which  should  make  a 
person  with  any  capacity  of  reason, 
concern  himself  abont  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race.  There  would  be  no 
wisdom  for  any  one  but  in  extracting 
from  life,  with  Epicurean  indifference, 
as  much  personal  satisfaction  to  him- 
self and  those  with  whom  he  sympa- 
thizes, as  it  can  yield  without  injury 
to  any  one,  and  letting  the  unmeaning 
bustle  of  so-called  civilized  existence 
roll  by  unheeded.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  a  view  of  human 
affairs.  Poverty,  like  most  social  evils, 
exists  because  men  follow  their  brute 
instincts  .without  due  consideration, 
liut  society  is  possible,  precisely  be- 
cause man  is  not  necessarily  a  brute. 
Civilization  in  every  one  of  its  aspects 
is  a  struggle  against  the  animal  in- 
stincts. Over  some  even  of  the  strongest 
of  them,  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
acquiring  abundant  control.  It  has 
artificialized  large  portions  of  mankind 
to  such  an  extent,  that  of  many  of 
their  most  natural  inclinations  they 
have  scarcely  a  vestige  or  a  remem- 
brance left.  If  it  has  not  brought  the 
instinct  of  population  under  as  much 
restraint  as  is  needful,  we  must 
remember  that  it  has  never  seriously 
tried.  What  efforts  it  has  made,  have 
mostly  been  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Religion,  morality,  and  statesmanship 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  incite- 
ments to  marriage,  and  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  species,  so  it  be  but  in 
wedlock.  Religion  has  not  even  yet 
discontinued  its  encouragements.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  (of  any  other 
clergy  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  since 
no  other  have  any  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  poorer  classes)  every- 
where think  it  their  duty  to  promote 
marriage,  in  order  to  prevent  fornica- 
tion. There  is  still  in  many  minds  a 
strong  religious  prejudice  against  the 
true  doctrine.  The  rich,  provided  the 
consequences  do  not  touch  themselves, 
think  It  impugns  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence to  suppose  that  misery  can  result 
from  the  operation  of  a  natuml  pro- 
pensity: the  poor  think  that  "God 
never  sends  mouths  but  he  sends  meat." 
No  one  would  guess  from  the  language  I 


of  either,  that  man  had  any  yoice  or 
choice  in  the  matter.  So  complete  is 
the  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  whole 
subject :  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  mystery  in  which  it  is  shrouded  by 
a  spurious  delicacy,  which  prefers  that 
rignt  and  wiong  should  be  mismea- 
sured  and  confounded  on  one  of  the 
Bubiects  most  momentous  to  human 
welfare,  rather  than  that  the  subject 
should  be  freely  spoken  of  and  dis- 
cussed. People  are  little  aware  of  the 
cost  to  mankind  of  this  scrupnlosdty  of 
speech.  The  diseases  of  society  can, 
no  more  than  corporal  maladies,  be 
prevented  or  cured  without  being 
spoken  about  in  plain  language.  All 
experience  shows  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  never  judge  of  moral  ques- 
tions for  themselves,  never  see  any- 
thing to  be  right  or  wron^  until  they 
have  been  frequently  told  it ;  and  who 
tells  them  that  they  have  ai\jp  duties 
in  the  matter  in  question,  while  they 
keep  within  matrimonial  limits  ?  Who 
meets  with  the  smallest  condemnation, 
or  rather,  who  does  not  meet  with  sym- 
pathy and  benevolence,  for  any  amount 
of  evil  which  he  may  have  brought 
upon  himself  and  those  dependent  on 
him,  by  this  species  of  incontinence  ? 
While  a  man  who  is  intemperate  in 
drink,  is  discountenanced  and  despised 
by  all  who  profess  to  be  moral  people, 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  made 
use  of  in  appeals  to  the  benevolent, 
that  the  applicant  has  a  large  family 
and  is  unable  to  maintain  them.* 

One  cannot  wonder  that  silence  on 
this  great  department  of  human  duty 
should  produce  unconsciousness  of  moraJ 
obligations,  when  it  produces  oblivion 
of  pnysical  facts.  That  it  is  possible 
to  delay  marriage,  and  to  live  in  alv 
stinence  while  unmarried,  most  people 
are  willing  to  allow :  but  when  persons 
are  once  married,  the  idea,  in  this 
country,  never  seems  to  enter  any  one's 
mind  that  having  or  not  having  a 
family,  or  the  number  of  which  it  shall 

*  Little  improyement  con  be  expected  in 
morality  until  the  producing  large  fiiinilie« 
is  regarded  with  the  same  f  jelings  aif  drunken- 
ness or  any  other  physical  excess.  But  white 
the  aristocracy  and  clergy  are  foremost  to  sat 
the  example  of  this  kind  of  inoontinenes. 
what  can  be  expected  trow  the  poor  ? 
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oonsistyU  amenable  to  their  own  control 
One  would  imagine  that  children  were 
rained  down  npon  married  people, 
direct  from  heayen,  without  their  bemg 
art  or  part  in  the  matter ;  that  it  was 
really,  as  the  common  phrases  have  it, 
Gcd's  will,  and  not  their  own,  which 
decided  the  numbers  of  their  offspring. 
Let  us  see  what  is  a  Continental  philo- 
sopher's opinion  on  this  point ;  a  man 
among  the  most  benevolent  of  his  time, 
and  the  happiness  of  whose  married 
life  has  been  celebrated. 

"  When  dangerous  prejudices,"  says 
Sismondi,*  "luive  not  become  accre- 
dited, when  a  morality  contrary  to  our 
true  duties  towards  other8,and  especially 
towards  those  to  whom  we  have  given 
life,  is  not  inculcated  in  the  name  of 
the  most  sacred  authority ;  no  prudent 
man  contracts  matrimony  before  he  is 
in  a  condition  which  gives  him  an 
assured  means  of  living,  and  no  married 
man  has  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  he  can  properly  bring  up.  The 
head  of  a  family  thinks,  with  reason, 
that  his  children  may  be  contented 
with  the  condition  in  which  he  himself 
has  lived ;  and  his  desire  will  be  that 
the  rising  generation  should  represent 
exactly  the  departing  one:  that  one 
son  and  one  daughter  arrived  at  the 
marriageable  age  should  replace  his 
own  father  and  mother;  that  the 
children  of  his  children  should  in  their 
turn  replace  himself  and  his  wife ;  that 
his  daughter  should  find  in  another 
family  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  lot 
which  will  be  given  in  his  own  family 
to  the  daughter  of  another,  and  that 
the  income  which  sufficed  for  the 
parents  will  suffice  for  the  children." 
In  a  country  increasing  in  wealth, 
some  increase  of  numbers  would  be 
admissible,  but  that  is  a  question  of 
detail,  not  of  nrinciple.  "%^rhenever 
this  family  has  been  formed,  justice  and 
humanity  require  that  he  should  im- 
pose on  himself  the  same  restraint 
which  is  submitted  to  by  the  unmarried. 
When  we  consider  how  small,  in  every 
country,  is  the  number  of  natural 
children,  we  must  admit  that  this  re- 
straint is  on  the  whole  sufficiently  efiko- 

•  Kem  JMneifUt  <if  FoUHeal  Economy, 
Itook  Til.,  ch.  6. 


tual.  In  a  countij  whera  popvdation 
has  no  room  to  increase,  or  in  which 
its  progress  must  be  so  slow  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible,  when  there  are  no 
places  vacant  for  new  establishments, 
a  father  who  has  eight  children  must 
expect,  either  that  six  of  them  will  die 
in  childhood,  or  that  three  men  and 
three  women  among  his  cotemporaries, 
and  in  the  next  generation  three  of 
his  sons  and  three  of  his  daughters, 
will  remain  unmarried  on  his  account. 

§  2.  Those  who  think  it  hopeless 
that  the  labouring  classes  should  be 
induced  to  practise  a  sufficient  degree 
of  prudence  in  regard  to  the  increase 
of  their  families,  because  they  have 
hitherto  stopt  short  of  that  point,  show 
an  inability  to  estimate  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  action.  Nothing 
more  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
secure  that  result,  than  an  opinion 
generally  diffiised  that  it  was  desir- 
able. As  a  moral  principle,  such  an 
opinion  has  never  yet  existed  in  any 
country :  it  is  curious  that  it  does  not 
so  exist  in  countries  in  which,  from  the 
spontaneous  operation  of  individual 
forethought,  population  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  efficiently  repressed. 
What  is  practised  as  prudence,  is  still 
not  recognised  as  duty;  the  talkers 
and  writers  are  mostly  on  the  other 
side,  even  in  France,  where  a  senti- 
mental horror  of  Malthus  is  almost  as 
rife  as  in  this  country.  Many  causes 
maybe  assigned,  besides  the  modem 
date  of  the  doctrine,  for  its  not  having 
yet  sained  possession  of  the  general 
mind.  Its  truth  has,  in  some  respects, 
been  its  detriment.  One  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether,  except  among 
the  poor  themselves  (for  whose  pre- 
judices on  this  subject  there  is  no  mffi- 
culty  in  accounting)  there  has  ever 
yet  been,  in  any  (uass  of  society,  a 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  that  wages 
should  be  high.  There  has  been  plenty 
of  desire  to  keep  down  the  poor-rate, 
but,  that  done,  people  have  been  very 
willing  that  the  working  classes  should 
be  ill  off.  Nearly  all  who  are  not 
labourers  themselves,  are  employers 
of  labour,  and  are  not  sony  to  get  the 
Qommodity  cheap.    It  is  a  &ct,  that 
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even  Boards  of  Gnardians,  wboare  sa]»- 
posed  to  be  official  apostles  of  anti- 
popolation  doctrines,  will  seldom  hear 
patiently  of  anything  which  they  are 
pleased  to  designate  as  Malthnsianism. 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  mral  districtSi 
principally  consist  of  farmers,  and 
farmers,  it  is  well  known,  in  general 
dislike  even  allotments,  as  making 
the  labourers  "  too  independent/'  From 
the  gentry,  who  are  in  less  immediate 
contact  and  collision  of  interest  with 
the  labourers,  better  things  might  be 
expected,  and  the  gentry  of  England 
are  usually  charitable.  But  charitable 
people  have  human  infirmities,  and 
would,  very  often,  be  secretly  not  a 
little  dissatisfied  if  no  one  needed  their 
charity :  it  is  fix)m  them  one  oftenest 
hears  the  base  doctrine,  that  God  has 
decreed  there  shall  always  be  poor. 
When  one  adds  to  this,  that  nearly 
every  person  who  has  had  in  him  any 
active  spring  of  exertion  for  a  social 
object,  has  had  some  favourite  reform 
to  efiect,  which  he  thought  the  admis- 
sion of  this  great  principle  would  throw 
into  the  shade ;  has  had  com  laws  to 
repeal,  or^  taxation  to  reduce,  or  small 
notes  to  issue,  or  the  charter  to  carry, 
or  the  church  to  revive  or  abolish,  or 
the  aristocracy  to  pull  down ,  and  looked 
upon  every  one  as  an  enemy  who 
thought  anything  important  except 
his  object;  it  is  scarcely  wonderral 
that  smce  the  population  doctrine  was 
first  promulgated,  nine-tenths  of  the 
talk  has  always  been  against  it,  and 
the  remaining  tenth  only  audible  at 
intervals;  and  that  it  nas  not  yet 
penetrated  far  among  those  who  might 
be  expected  to  be  the  least  willing  re- 
cipients of  it,  the  labourers  themselves. 
But  let  us  t^  to  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  the  idea  became 
general  among  the  labouring  class, 
that  the  competition  of  too  great 
numbers  was  the  principal  cause  of 
their  poverty ;  so  that  every  labourer 
lookea  (with  Sismondi)  upon  every 
other  who  had  more  than  the  number 
of  children  which  the  circumstances  of 
society  allowed  to  each,  as  doing  him 
a  wrong — as  filling  up  the  place  which 
he  was  entitled  to  share.  Any  one 
who  Bupposei  that  this  state  of  opinion 
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would  not  have  a  great  efiect  on  con- 
duct, must  be  profoundly  ignorant  of 
human  nature;  can  never  have  con- 
sidered how  large  a  portion    of   the 
motives  which  induce  the   generality 
of  men  to  take  care  even  of  their  own 
interests,  is  derived  from  regard  for 
opinion — ^fix)m  the  expectation  of  being 
disliked  or^  despised  for  not  doing  it. 
In  the  particular  case  in  question,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  over-indul- 
gence is  as  much  caused  by  the  sti- 
mulus of  opinion  as  by  the  mere  animal 
propensity;  since  opmion  nniversally, 
and  especially  among  the  most  un- 
educated classes,  has  connected  ideas 
of  spirit  and  power  with  the  strength 
of  the  instinct,  and  of  inferiority  with 
its  moderation  or  absence;  a  perver- 
sion of  sentiment  caused  by  its  being 
the  means,  and  the  stamp,  of  a  do- 
minion  exercised  over   otner  hnman 
beings.     The  efiect  would  be    great 
of   merely   removing    this    factitious 
stimulus ;  and  when  once  opinion  shall 
have  turned  itself   into   an    adverse 
direction,  a  revolution  will  soon   take 
place  in  this  department  of  human 
conduct.    We  are  often  told  that  the 
most  thorough  perception  of  the  depen- 
dence of  wages  on  population  wiU  not 
influence  the  conduct  of  a  labouring 
man,  because  it  is  not  the  children  he 
himself  can  have  that  will  produce  any 
effect    in    generally    depressing    the 
labour  market.    True :  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  one  soldier's  running  away 
will  not  lose  the  battle ;  accordmely  it 
is  not  that  consideration  which  keeps 
each  soldier  in  his  rank :  it  is  the  dis- 
grace which  naturally  and  inevitably 
attends  on  conduct  oy  any  one  indi- 
vidual, which  if  pursued  by  a  majority, 
everybody  can    see  would  be   fatal 
Men  are  seldom  found  to  brave  the 
general  opinion  of  their  class,  unless 
supported    either    by  some  principle 
higher  than  regard  for  opinion,  or  dj 
some  strong  body  of  opinion  elsewhere. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that 
the  opinion  here  in  question,  as  soon  as 
it  attained  any  prevalence,  would  have 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  women.    It  is  seldom  by  the 
choice  of  the  wife  that  families  are  too 
numerous;    on    her    devolves  (along 
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with  an  the  physical  suffering  and  at 
least  a  full  share  of  the  privations)  the 
whole  of  the  intolerahle  domestic  drad- 
gery  resniltiiig  from  the  excess.  To  be 
relieved  from  it  would  be  hailed  as  a 
blessing  by  multitudes  of  women  who 
now  never  venture  to  urge  such  a 
claim,  but  who  would  uree  it,  if  sup- 
ported by  the  moral  feeungs  of  the 
communily.  Among  the  biirbarisms 
which  law  and  morals  have  not  ^et 
ceased  to  sanction,  the  most  disgusting 
surely  is,  that  any  human  being  should 
be  permitted  to  consider  himself  as 
having  a  right  to  the  person  of  another. 

If  the  opinion  were  once  generally 
•stablished  among  the  labouring  class 
that  their  welfare  required  a  due  regu- 
lation of  the  numbers  of  families,  the 
respectable  and  well-«onducted  of  the 
body  would  conform  to  the  prescrip- 
tion, and  only  those  would  exempt 
themselves  from  it,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  light  of  social  obliga- 
tions generally;  and  there  would  be 
then  an  evident  justification  for  con- 
verting the  moral  obligation  against 
bringing  children  into  the  world  who 
are  a  burthen  to  the  community,  into 
a  legal  one;  just  as  in  manj  other 
cases  of  the  progress  of  opinion,  the 
law  ends  by  enforcing  against  recal- 
citrant minorities,  obligations  which  to 
be  usefril  must  be  general,^  and  which, 
from  a  sense  of  their  utiHty,  a  large 
majority  have  voluntarily  consented 
to  take  upon  themselves.  There  would 
be  no  need,  howcTer,  of  legal  sanctions, 
if  women  were  admitted,  as  on  all 
other  grounds  they  have  the  clearest 
title  to  be,  to  the  same  rights  of 
citizenship  with  men.  Let  them  cease 
to  be  confined  by  custom  to  one  phy- 
sical Amotion  as  their  means  of  living 
and  their  source  of  influence,  and  they 
would  have  for  the  first  time  an  equal 
voice  with  men  in  what  concerns  tnat 
function :  and  of  all  the  improvements 
in  reserve  for  mankind  whion  it  is  now 
possible  to  foresee,  none  might  bs 
expected  to  be  so  fertile  as  this  in 
almost  eyery  kind  of  moral  and  social 
benefit. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  chance 
there  is  that  opinions  and  feelings, 
grounded  on  the  law  of  the  dependence 


of  wages  on  population,  will  arise 
among  the  labounng  classes ;  and  by 
what  means  such  opinions  and  feelings 
can  be  called  forth.  Before  consider- 
ing the  grounds  of  hope  on  this  subject^ 
a  hope  which  many  persons,  no  doubt, 
will  oe  ready,  without  oonsiaerotion,  to 
pronounce  chimerical,  I  will  remark, 
that  unless  a  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  made  to  these  two  questions,  the 
industrial  system  prevailing  in  this 
country,  and  regarded  by  pian^  writers 
as  the  nephu  tdtra  of  civilization — 
the  dependence  of  the  whole  labouring 
class  of  the  oommunity  on  the  wages 
of  hired  labour — ^is  irrevocably  con- 
demned. The  question  we  are  con- 
sidering is,  whether,  of  this  state  of 
things,  over-population  and  a  degraded 
condition  ottne  labouring  dass  aro 
the  inevitable  consequence.  J£  a 
prudent  regulation  of  population  be 
not  reconci&ble  with  tne  system  of 
hired  labour,  the  srstem  is  a  nuisance, 
and  the  grand  object  of  economical 
statesmanship  should  be  (by  whatever 
arrangements  of  property,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  modes  of  applying  industry ), 
to  bring  the  labouring  people  under  the 
influence  of  stronger  and  more  obvious 
inducements  to  this  kind  of  prudence, 
than  the  relation  of  workmen  and 
employers  can  afford. 

But  there  exists  no  such  incom- 
patibility. ^  The  causes  of  poverty  are 
not  so  obvious  at  first  sight  to  a  popu- 
lation of  hired  labourers,  as  they  are 
to  one  of  proprietors,  or  as  they  would 
be  to  a  socialist  community.  They 
are,  however,  in  no  way  mysterious. 
The  dependence  of  wages  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  competitors  for  employment, 
is  so  far  from  hard  of  comprehension,  or 
unintelligible  to  the  labouring  classes, 
that  by  great  bodies  of  them  it  is 
aheady  recognised  and  habitually  acted 
on.  It  is  fiumliar  to  all  Trades  Unions ; 
every  suooessful  cambination  to  keep 
up  wages,  owes  its  success  to  contri- 
Tances  for  restricting  the  number  of 
the  competitors ;  all  skilled  trades  are 
anxious  to  keep  down  their  own  num- 
bers, and  many  impose,  or  endeavour 
to  impose,  as  a  condition  upon  em- 
ployers, that  they  shall  not  take  more 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  apprea^ 
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tices.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great 
difierence  between  limiting  their  num- 
liers  by  excluding  other  people,  and 
doing  the  same  thing  by  a  restraint 
imposed  on  themselves:  but  the  one 
as  much  as  the .  other  shows  a  clear 
perception  of  the  relation  between 
their  numbers  and  their  remuneration. 
The  principle  is  understood  in  its  ap- 
plication to  any  one  employment,  but 
not  to  the  genendmasa  of  employment. 
For  this  there  are  several  reasons: 
first,  the  operation  of  causes  is  more 
easily  and  distinctly  seen  in  the  more 
circumscribed  field:  secondly,  skilled 
artizans  are  a  more  intelligent  class 
than  ordinary  manual  labourers ;  and 
the  habit  of  concert,  and  of  passing  in 
review  their  general  condition  as  a 
trade,  keeps  up  a  better  understanding 
of  their  collective  interests :  thirdly  and 
Ustly,  they  are  the  most  provident, 
because  they  are  the  best  ofi^,  and  have 
the  most  to  preserve.  What,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  perceived  and  admitted 
'in  particular  instances,  it  cannot  be 
hopeless  to  see  understood  and  acknow- 
ledged as  a  general  truth.  Its  recog- 
nition, at  least  in  theory,  seems  a 
thing  which  must  necessarily  and 
immediately  come  to  pass,  when  the 
minds  of  the  labouring  classes  become 
capable  of  taking  any  rational  view  of 
their  own  aggregate  condition.  Of 
this  the  great  majoritv  of  them  have 
until  now  been  incapable,  either  from 
the  uncultivated  state  of  their  intelli- 
gence, or  from  poverty,  which  leaving 
them  neither  the  fear  of  worse,  nor  the 
smallest  hope  of  better,  makes  them 
careless  of  the  consequences  of  their 
actions,  and  without  thought  for  the 
future. 

§  3.    For  the  puipose  therefore  of 
altering  the  habits  of  the  labouring 

Seople,  there  is  need  of  a  twofold  action, 
irected  simultaneously  upon  their  in- 
telligence and  their  poverty.  An  effec- 
tive national  education  of  the  children 
of  the  labouring  class,  is  the  first  thing 
needful:  and,  coincidently  with  this, 
a  system  of  measures  which  shall  (as 
the  Revolution  did  in  France)  ex- 
tinguish extreme  poverty  for  one  whole 
generatiofl. 


This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing, 
even  in  the  most  general  manner, 
either  the  principles  or  the  machinery 
of  national  education.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  opinion  on  the  subject  is 
advancing,  and  that  an  education  of 
mere  words  would  not  now  be  deemed 
sufficient,  slow  as  our  progress  is  to- 
wards providing  an3rthing  better  e^en 
for  the  classes  to  whom  society  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  very  best  educ&tion 
it  can  devise.  Without  entering"  into 
disputable  points,  it  maybe  asserted 
witnout  scruple,  that  the  aim  of  all  in- 
tellectual training  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  should  be  to  cultivate  common 
sense ;  to  qualify  them  for  forming  a 
sound  practical  judgment  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Whatever,  in  the  mtellectnal 
department,  can  be  superadded  to 
this,  is  chiefly  ornamental ;  whUe  this 
is  the  indispensable  groundwork  on 
which  education  must  rest.  Let  this 
object  be  acknowledged  and  kept  in 
view  as  the  thing  to  be  first  aimed  at, 
and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding either  what  to  teach,  or  in  what 
manner  to  teach  it. 

An  education  directed  to  difiuse  good 
sense  among  the  people,  with  such 
knowledge  as  would  qualify  them  tu 
judge  of  the  tendencies  of  their  actions, 
would  be  certain,  even  without  any 
direct  inculcation,  to  raise  up  a  pubhc 
opinion  by  which  intemperance  and 
improvidence  of  every  kind  would  bo 
held  discreditable,  and  the  improvi* 
dence  which  overstocks  the  laboui 
market  would  be  severely  condemned, 
as  an  ofience  against  the  commou 
weaL  But  though  the  sufficiency  ox 
such  a  state  of  opinion,  supposing  il 
formed,  to  keep  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation within  proper  limits,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  doubted ;  yet,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  opinion,  it  would  not  do  to 
trust  to  education  alone.  Education 
is  not  compatible  with  extreme  poverty. 
It  is  impossible  efifeotually  to  teach  an 
indigent  population.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  those  feel  the  value  of 
comfort  who  have  never  enjoyed  it,  or 
those  appreciate  the  wretchedness  of 
a  precanous  subsistence,  who  have 
bei'B  made  reckless  by  always  living 
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^m  hand  to  moath.  Individuals  often 
struggle  upwards  into  a  condition  of 
ease  ;  bnt  the  utmost  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  whole  people  is  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  it ;  and  improvement 
in  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the 
mass  of  unskilled  day-labourers  will 
be  difficult  and  tardy,  unless  means 
can  be  contrived  of  raising  the  entire 
body  to  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort,  and 
maintaining  them  in  it  until  a  new 
generation  grows  up. 

Towards  effecting  this  object  there 
are  two  resources  available,  without 
wron^  to  any  one,  without  any  of  the 
liabihties  of  mischief  atteuaant  on 
voluntary  or  legal  charity,  and  not 
only  without  weakening,  but  on  the 
contrary  strengthening,  every  incen- 
tive to  industry,  and  every  motive  to 
fiorethought. 

§  4.  The  first  is,  a  great  national 
measure  of  colonization.  I  mean,  a 
grant  of  public  money,  sufficient  to 
remove  at  once,  and  establish  in  the 
colonies,  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
youthful  agricultural  population.  By 
giving  the  preference,  as  Mr.  Wake- 
field proposes,  to  young  couples,  or 
when  these  cannot  be  obtained,  to 
femilies  with  children  nearly  grown 
up,  the  expenditure  would  be  made  to 
go  the  fartnest  possible  towards  accom- 
plishing the  end,  while  the  colonies 
would  be  supplied  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  what  is  there  in  deficiency 
and   here  in  superfluity,  present  and 

Erospective  labour.  It  has  been  shown 
Y  others,  and  the  grounds  of  the  opi- 
nion will  be  exhibited  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  present  work,  that  coloni- 
zation on  an  adequate  scale  might  be 
so  conducted  as  to  cost  the  country 
nothing,  or  nothing  that  would  not 
be  certainly  repaid ;  and  that  the  funds 
required,  even  by  way  of  advance, 
woidd  not  be  drawn  from  the  capital 
employed  in  maintaining  labour,  but 
from  that  surplus  which  cannot  find 
employment  at  such  profit  as  consti- 
tutes an  adequate  remuneration  for 
the  abstinence  of  the  possessor,  and 
which  is  therefore  sent  abroad  for  in- 
vestment, or  wasted  at  home  in  reck- 
less speculations.    That  portion  of  the 


income  of  the  countiy  which  is  habi- 
tually ineffective  for  any  purpose  of 
benefit  to  the  labouring  class,  would 
bear  any  draught  which  it  could  be 
necessary  to  make  on  it  for  the  amount 
of  emigration  which  is  here  in  view. 

The  second  resource  would  be,  to 
devote  all  common  land,  hereafter 
brought  into  cultivation,  to  raising  a 
class  of  small  proprietors.  It  has  long 
enough  been  the  practice  to  take  these 
lands  from  public  use,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  domains  of 
the  rich.  It  is  time  that  what  is  left 
of  them  should  be  retained  as  an  estate 
sacred  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The 
machinery  for  administering  it  idready 
exists,  having  been  created  by  the 
General  Inclosure  Act  What  I  would 
propose  (though,  I  confess,  with  small 
nope  of  its  being  soon  adopted)  is,  that 
in  all  future  cases  in  which  common 
land  is  permitted  to  be  enclosed,  such 
portion  should  first  be  sold  or  assigned 
as  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  manorial  or  common  rights, 
and  that  the  remainder  should  be 
divided  into  sections  of  five  acres  or 
thereabouts,  to  be  conferred  in  abso- 
lute property  on  individuals  of  the 
labouring  class  who  would  reclaim  and 
bring  them  into  cultivation  by  their 
own  labour,  llie  preference  should  I 
be  given  to  such  labourers,  and  there  I 
are  many  of  them,  as  had  saved  enough 
to  maintain  them  until  their  first  crop  i 
was  got  in,  or  whose  character  was  I 
such  as  to  induce  some  responsible 
person  to  advance  to  them  the  requisite 
amount  on  their  personal  security. 
The  tools,  the  manure,  and  in  some 
cases  the  subsistence  also,  might  be 
supplied  by  the  parissh,  or  by  the  state ; 
interest  for  the  advance,  at  the  rate 
yielded  by  the  public  funds,  being  laid 
on  as  a  perpetual  quit-rent,  with  power 
to  the  peasant  to  redeem  it  at  any  time 
for  a  moderate  number  of  years  pur- 
chase. ^  These  little  landed  estates 
might,  if  it  were  thought  necessary,  be 
made  indivisible  by  law ;  though,  if  the 
plan  worked  in  the  maimer  designed, 
I  should  not  apprehend  any  objection- 
able degree  of  subdivision.  In  case  of 
intestacy,  and  in  default  of  amicable 
arrangement  among  the  heirs,   thej 
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mi^ht  be  bought  by  govemmeiit  at 
their  valae,  and  regranted  to  some 
other  labourer  who  could  give  security 
for  the  price.  The  desire  to  possess 
one  of  these  small  properties  would 
probably  become,  as  on  tne  Continent, 
an  inducement  to  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy pervading  the  whole  labouring 
population ;  and  that  great  desideratum 
among  a  people  of  hired  labourers 
would  be  provided,  an  intermediate 
class  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers; affording  them  the  double 
advantage,  of  an  object  for  their  hopes, 
and,  as  there  would  be  good  reason  to 
anticipate,  an  example  for  their  imi- 
tation. 

It  would,  however,  be  of  little  avail 
that  either  or  both  of  these  measures 
of  relief  should  be  adopted,  unless  on 
such  a  scale,  as  would  enable  the 
whole  body  of  hired  labourers  remain- 
ing on  the  soil  to  obtain  not  merely 
employment,  but  a  large  addition  to 
the  present  wages — such  an  addition 
as  would  enable  them  to  live  and  bring 
up  their  children  in  a  degree  of  com- 
fort and  independence  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  oeen  strangers.  When 
the  object  is  to  raise  the  permanent 
condition  of  a  people,  small  means  do 
not  merely  produce  small  effects,  they 
produce  no  effect  at  all.  Unless  com- 
fort can  be  made  as  habitual  to  a 
whole  generation  as  indigence  is  now, 
nothing  is  accomplished;  and  feeble 
half-measures  do  but  fritter  away  re- 
sources, far  better  reserved  until  the 
improvement  of  public  opinion  and  of 
education  shall  raise  up  politicians 
who  will  not  think  that  merely  because 
a  scheme  promises  much,  the  part  of 
statesmanship  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it 


I  have  left  the  preceding  paragraphs 
as  the^  were  written,  since  tney  remain 
true  m  principle,  though  it  is  no 
longer  argent  to  apply  their  specific 
reoommendations  to  tne  present  state 
of  this  conntrv.     The  extraordinary 
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cheapening  of  the  means  of  transport, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  scientific 
achievements  of  the  age,  and  the  know- 
ledge which  nearly  all  classes  of  the 
people  have  now  acquired,  or  are  in  the 
way  of  acquiring,  of  the  condition  of 
the  labour  market  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  have  opened  up  a^  spon- 
taneous emigration  irom  these  islands 
to  the  new  countries  beyond  the  ocean, 
which  does  not  tend  to  diminish,  but 
to  increase;  and  which,  without  any 
national  measure  of  systematic  colo- 
nization, may  prove  sufficient  to 
effect  a  material  rise  of  wages  in 
Ghreat  Britain,  as  it  has  already  done 
in  Ireland,  and  to  maintain  that  rise 
unimpaired  for  one  or  more  generations. 
Emigration,  instead  of  an  occasional 
vent,  is  becoming  a  steady  outlet  for 
superfluous  numbers;  and  this  new 
fact  in  modem  history,  together  with 
the  flush  of  prosperity  occasioned  by 
free  trade,  have  granted  to  this  over- 
crowded country  a  temporary  breathing 
time,  capable  of  being  employed  in 
accomplishing  those  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvements  in  all  classes  of 
the  people,  the  very  poorest  included, 
which  would  render  improbable  any 
relapse  into  the  overpeopled^  state. 
Whether  this  golden  opportunity  wiU 
be  properly  used,  depends  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  councils ;  and  whatever 
depends  on  that,  is  always  in  a  high 
degree  precarious.  The  grounds  of 
hope  are,  that  there  has  been  no  time 
in  our  history  when  mental  progress 
has  depended  so  little  on  governments, 
and  so  much  on  the  ^neral  disposition 
of  the  people ;  none  m  which  the  spirit 
of  improvement  has  extended  to  so 
many  branches  of  human  affairs  at 
once,  nor  in  which  all  kinds  of  sugges- 
tions tending  to  the  public  good,  in 
every  department,  from  the  humblest 
physical  to  the  highest  moral  or  intel- 
lectual, were  heard  with  so  little  pre- 
judice, and  had  so  eood  a  chance  ol 
becoming  known  and  being  (airly  ooq 
sidered. 
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§  1.  Ill  treating  of  wages,  we  have 
hitherto  confined  oorselvea  to  the 
causes  which  operate  on  them  gene- 
rally, and  en  masse;  the  laws  which 
govern  the  remuneration  of  ordinary 
or  average  lahour:  without  reference 
to  the  existence  of  different  kinds  of 
work  which  are  hahitually  paid  at 
different  rates,  depending  in  some  de- 
gree on  diiOferent  laws.  Y^e  will  now 
take  into  consideration  these  diffe- 
rences, and  examine  in  what  manner 
they^  affect  or  are  affected  by  the  con- 
clusions already  established. 

A  well-known  and  very  popular 
chapter  of  Adam  Smith*  contains  the 
best  exposition  jet  given  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  subject.  I  cannot  indeed 
think  his  treatment  so  complete  and 
exhaustive  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
considered;  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  his 
ani^sis  is  tolerably  successful. 

Tne  differences,  he  says,  arise  partly 
from  the  policy  of  Europe,  which  no- 
where leaves  tmngs  at  perfect  liberty, 
and  partly  "  from  certain  circumstances 
in  the  employments  themselves,  which 
either  reaUy,  or  at  least  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  men,  make  up  for  a  small 
pecuniary  gain  in  some,  and  counter- 
Dalance  a  great  one  in  others."  These 
drcumstances  he  considers  to  be : 
"  First,  the  aereeableness  or  disagree- 
ableness  of  Uie  employments  them- 
selves ;  secondly,  the  'easiness  and 
cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  learning  them;  thirdly,  the  con- 
stancy or  inconstancy  of  employment 
iu  them ;  fourthly,  the  small  or  great 
trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  uiose 
who  exercise  them;  and  fifthly,  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  success 
in  them." 

Several  of  these  points  he  has  very 
copiously  illustrated :  though  his  exam- 
ples are  sometimes  drawn  from  a  state 
of  facts  now  no  longer  existing.  "  The 
wages  of  labour  vary  with  the  ease  or 
•  W§Qm  qflTaHoM,  book  1.  oh.  10. 


hardship,  the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness, 
the  honourableness  or  dishonourable- 
ness of  the  employment.  Thus,  in 
most  places,  take  the  year  round,  a 
journeyman  tailor  earns  less  than  » 
journeyman  weaver.  His  work  ir 
much  easier."  Things  have  muck 
altered,  as  to  a  weaver's  remuneration, 
since  Adam  Smith's  time;  and  the 
artizan  whose  work  was  more  difficult 
than  that  of  a  tailor,  can  never,  I 
think,  have  been  the  common  weaver. 
"A  journeyman  weaver  earns  less 
than  a  journeyman  smith.  His  work 
is  not  always  easier,  but  it  is  much 
cleanlier.''  A  more  probable  explana- 
tion is,  that  it  requires  less  Wily 
strength.  "A  journeyman  black- 
smith, though  an  artificer,  seldom  earns 
so  much  in  twelve  hours  as  a  collier, 
who  is  onl^  a  labourer,  does  in  ei^ht. 
His  work  is  not  quite  so  dirty,  is  less 
dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  day- 
light, and  above  ground.  Honour 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of 
all  honourable  professions.  In  point 
of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  consi- 
dered," their  recompense  is,  in  his  opi- 
nion,  below  the  average.  "Disgrace 
has  the  contrary  effect.  The  trade  of 
a  butcher  is  a  brutal  and  an  odious 
business ;  but  4);  is  in  most  places  more 
profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades.  The  most  detestable 
of  all  emplo;^ments,  that  of  public  exe- 
cutioner, IS,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  work  done,  better  paid  than  any 
common  trade  whatever." 

One  of  the  causes  which  make 
hand-loom  weavers  cling  to  their  occu- 
pation in  spite  of  the  scanty  remunera- 
tion which  it  now  yields,  is  said  to  be 
a  peculiar  attractiveness,  arising  from 
the  freedom  of  action  which  it  allows 
to  the  workman.  "He  can  play  or 
idle,"  says  a  recent  authority,*  "  as 
feeling  or  inclination  lead  him;  rise 

*  Mr.  Muggeridge's  Report  to  the  Hand* 
loom  Weavers  Inquiiy  CommuaUm. 
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earlj  or  late,  apply  himself  asBiduously 
or  carelessly,  as  he  pleases,  and  work 
ap  at  any  time,  by  increased  exertion, 
houra  previously  sacrificed  to  indul- 
gence or  recreation.  There  is  scarcely 
another  condition  of  any  portion  of 
our  working  population  thus  free  from 
external  control.  The  fectoiy  opera- 
tive is  not  only  mulcted  of  hia  wages 
for  absence,  but,  if  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, discharged  altogether  from  his 
employment.  The  bricldayerj  the  car- 
penter, the  painter,  the  jomer,  the 
stonemason,  the  outdoor  labourer,  have 
each  their  appointed  daily  hours  of 
labour,  a  disregard  of  which  would  lead 
to  the  same  result."  Accordingly, 
**  the  weaver  will  stand  by  his  loom 
while  it  will  enable  him  to  exist,  how- 
ever miserably;  and  many,  induced 
temporarily  to  quit  it,  have  returned 
to  it  again,  when  work  was  to  be 
had." 

"Emplojnnent  is  much  more  con- 
stant,'' continues  Adam  Smith,  "in 
some  trades  than  in  others.  In  the 
greater  part  of  manufactures,  a  jour- 
neyman may  be  pretty  sure  of  employ- 
ment almost  every  dav  in  the  year 
that  he  is  able  to  work  (the  interrup- 
tions of  business  arising  from  over- 
stocked markets,  or  from  a  suspension 
of  demand,  or  from  a  commercial  crisis, 
must  be  excepted).  ''A  mason  or 
bricklayer,  on  the  contraiy,  can  work 
neither  in  hard  frost  nor  in  foul  weather, 
and  his  employment  at  all  other  times 
depends  upon  the  occasional  calls  of 
his  customers.  He  is  liable,  in  conse- 
quence, to  be  frequently  without  any. 
What  ne  earns,  therefore,  while  he  is 
employed,  must  not  only  maintain  him 
while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  some 
compensation  for  those  anxious  and 
desponding  moments  which  the  thought 
of  so  precarious  a  situation  must  some- 
times occasion.  When  the  computed 
earnings  of  the  ^ater  part  of  manu- 
facturers, accordingly,  are  nearly  upon 
a  level  with  the  day  wages  of  common 
labourers,  those  of  masons  and  brick- 
layers are  generally  from  one-half 
inore  to  double  those  wages.  No 
species  of  skilled  labour,  however, 
peems  more  easy  to  learn  than  that  of 
masoDf  and  bricklayers.     The  Idg^ 
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wages  of  those  workmen,  tJiereforflL 
are  not  so  much  the  recompense  ox 
their  skill,  as  the  compensatioo 
for  the  inconstancy  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

"  When  the  inconstancy  of  th« 
empl(mnent  is  combined  with  the 
hanlship,  disagreeableness,  and  dirti- 
ness of  the  work,  it  sometimes  raises 
the  wages  of  the  most  common  labour 
above  those  of  the  most  skilful  artificers. 
A  collier  working  by  the  piece  is 
supposed,  at  Newcastle,  to  earn  com- 
monly about  double,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  about  three  times, 
the  wages  of  common  labour.  His 
high  wages  arise  altogether  from  the 
hardship,  disagreeableness,  aid  dirti- 
ness of  his  work.  His  employment 
may,  upon  most  occasions,  be  as  con- 
stant as  he  pleases.  The  coal-heavers 
in  London  exercise  a  trade  which  in 
hardship,  dirtiness,  and  disagreeable- 
ness, almost  equals  that  of  colliers; 
and  from  the  unavoidable  irregularity 
in  the  arrivals  of  coalships,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  them  u 
necessarily  very  inconstant.  If  col- 
liers, therefore,  commonly  earn  double 
and  triple  the  wages  of  common  labour, 
it  ought  not  to  seem  unreasonable  that 
coal-heavers  should  sometimes  earn 
four  or  five  times  those  wages.^  In  the 
inquiry  made  into  their  condition  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  found  that  at  the 
rate  at  which  they  were  then  paid, 
they  could  earn  about  four  times  the 
wages  of  common  labour  in  London. 
How  extravagant  soever  these  earn- 
ings may  appear,  if  they  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  compensate  all  the 
disagreeable  circumstances  of  the 
business,  there  would  soon  be  so  great 
a  number  of  competitors  as,  in  &  trade 
which  has  no  exclusive  privilege,  wonld 
quickly  reduce  them  to  a  lower  rate." 

These  inequalities  of  remuneration, 
which  are  supposed  to  compensate  for 
the  disagreeaoie  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular employments,  would,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  be  natural  conse- 
quences of  perfectly  free  competition : 
and  as  between  employments  of  abont 
the  same  grade,  and  filled  by  neaiiy 
the  same  description  of  people,  they 
are,   no   doubt,  fm*  tfas  most   part. 
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reaTrzed  in  ptuctioe.  But  it  is  alto- 
gether a  false  view  of  the  state  of 
facts,  to  present  this  as  the  relation 
whicli  generally  exists  between  agree- 
able and  disagreeable  employments. 
The  really  exhausting  and  the  really 
repulsiTe  labotm,  instead  of  being 
better  paid  than  others,  are  almost  in- 
variably naid  the  worst  of  all,  because 
perforraea  by  those  who  have  no  choice. 
it  would  be  otherwise  in  a  fayourable 
state  of  the  general  labour  market.  If 
the  labourers  in  the  aggregate,  instead 
of  exceeding,  fell  short  of  the  amount 
of  emplo^ent,  work  which  was  gene- 
rally disliked  would  not  be  undertaken, 
except  for  more  than  ordinary  wages. 
But  when  the  supply  of  labour  so  far 
exceeds  the  demana  that  to  find  em- 
ployment at  all  is  an  uncertainty,  and 
to  be  offered  it  on  any  terms  a  utvour, 
the  case  is  totally  the  reverse.  Desi- 
rable labourers,  those  whom  every  one 
is  anxious  to  have,  can  still  exercise  a 
choice.  The  undesirable  must  take 
what  they  can  get.  The  more  revolt- 
ing the  occupation,  the  more  certain  it 
is  to  receive  the  minimum  of  remunera- 
tion, because  it  devolves  on  the  most 
helpless  and  degraded,  on  those  who 
from  squalid  poverty,  or  from  want  of 
skill  and  education,  are  rejected  from 
all  other  employments.  Partly  frt>m 
this  cause,  and  partly  from  the  natural 
and  artificial  monopolies  which  will  be 
spoken  of  presently,  the  inequalities  of 
wages  are  generally  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  equitable  principle  of 
compensation  erroneously  represented 
by  Adam  Smith  as  the  general  law  of 
the  remuneration  of  labour.  The  hard- 
ships and  the  earnings,  instead  of  being 
directly  proportional,  as  in  any  just 
arrangements  of  society  they  woula  be, 
are  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  one 
another. 

One  of  the  joints  best  illustrated  by 
Adam  Smith,  is  the  influence  exercised 
on  the  remuneration  of  an  emplq^ent 
by  the  uncertainty  of  success  in  it.  If 
tne  chances  are  great  of  total  &ilure, 
the  reward  in  case  of  success  must  be 
sufficient  to  make  up,  in  the  general 
estimation,  for  those  adverse  chances. 
But,  owing  to  another  principle  of 
human  nature,  if  the  reward  comes  in 


the  shape  of  a  f«w  great  prises,  it 
usually  attracts  competitors  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  average  remunera- 
tion may  be  reduced  not  only  to  zero, 
but  even  to  a  negative  quantity.  The 
success  of  lottenes  proves  that  this  is 
possible :  since  the  aggregate  body  oi 
adventurers  in  lottenes  necessarily 
lose,  otherwise  the  undertakers  could 
not  gain.  The  case  of  certain  pro- 
fessions is  considered  by  Adam  Smith 
to  be  similar.  "  The  probability  that 
any  particular  person  shall  ever  be 
qualified  for  the  employment  to  which 
he  is  educated,  is  venr  difierent  in 
different  occupations.  In  the  greater 
part  of  mechanic  trades,  success  is 
almost  certain,  bat  very  uncertain  in 
the  liberal  professions.  Put  your  son 
apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  there  is 
little  doubt  of  his  learning  to  mak* 
a  pair  of  shoes;  but  send  him  tc 
stud^  the  law,  it  is  at  least  twenty  to 
one  if  ever  he  makes  such  proficiency 
as  will  enable  him  to  live  by  the  busi- 
ness. In  a  perfectly  fair  lottery,  those 
who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain  all 
that  is  lost  by  those  who  draw  the 
blanks.  In  a  profession  where  twenty 
fail  for  one  mat  succeeds,  that  one 
ought  to  gain  all  that  should  have 
been  gained  by  the  unsuccessful  twenty. 
The  counsellor-at-law,  who,  perhaps,  at 
near  forty  years  of  age,  begins  to  make 
something  by  his  |)rofeBsion,  ought  to 
receive  the  retribution,  not  only  of  his 
own  so  tedious  and  expensive  educa- 
tion, but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty 
others  who  are  never  likely  to  make 
anything  by  it.  How  extravagant 
soever  the  fees  of  counsellors-at-law 
may  sometimes  appear,  their  real  retri- 
bution is  never  equal  to  this.  Com- 
pute in  any  particular  place  what  is 
likely  to  be  annually  gained,  and  what 
is  likely  to  be  annuaUy  spent,  by  aU 
the  difierent  workmen  in  any  common 
trade,  such  as  that  of  shoemakers  or 
weavers,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
former  sum  will  generally  exceed  the 
latter.  But  make  the  same  computa- 
tion with  regard  to  all  the  counsellors 
and  students  of  law,  in  all  the  difierent 
inns  of  court,  and  you  will  find  that 
their  annual  gains  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  their   annual  expense^ 
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even  though  you  rate  the  fonner  as 
high,  and  the  latter  as  low,  as  can 
well  be  done." 

Whether  this  is  true  in  our  own  day, 
when  the  gains  of  the  few  are  incom- 
parably greater  than  in  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  but  also  the  unsuccessful 
aspirants  much  more  numerous,  those 
who  have  the  appropriate  information 
must  decide.  It  does  not,  however, 
leem  to  be  sufficiently  considered  by 
Adam  Smith,  that  the  prizes  which  he 
specdu  of  comprise  not  the  fees  of 
counsel  only,  but  the  places  of  emolu- 
ment and  honour  to  which  their  pro- 
fession gives  access,  together  with  the 
coveted  distinction  of  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  public  eye. 

Even  where  there  are  no  great 
prizes,  the  mere  love  of  excitement  is 
sometimes  enough  to  cause  an  adven- 
turous employment  to  be  overstocked. 
This  is  apparent  "  in  the  readiness  of 
the  common  people  to  enlist  as  soldiers, 
or  to  go  to  sea.  .  .  .  The  dangers  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  a  life  of  adven- 
tures, instead  of  disheartening  young 
people,  seem  frequently  to  recommend 
a  trade  to  them.  A  tender  mother, 
among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  is 
often  afraid  to  send  her  son  to  school 
at  a  sea-port  town,  lest  the  sight  of  the 
ships  and  the  conversation  and  adven- 
tures of  the  sailors  should  entice  him 
to  go  to  sea.  The  distant  prospect  of 
hazards,  fit)m  which  we  can  hope  to 
extricate  ourselves  by  courage  and 
address,  is  not  disagreeable  to  us,  and 
does  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour 
in  any  emplo^ent.  It  is  otherwise 
with  those  m  which  courage  and 
address  can  be  of  no  avail.  In  trades 
which  are  known  to  be  very  unwhole- 
some, the  wa^es  of  labour  are  always 
remarkably  bigb.  Unwholesomeness 
is  a  species  of  disagreeableness,  and 
its  efrects  upon  the  wages  of  labour 
are  to  be  ranked  under  that  general 
head." 

§  2.  The  preceding  are  oases  in 
wluch  inequality  of  remuneration  is 
necessary  to  produce  equality  of  attrac- 
tiveness, ana  are  examples  of  the 
equalizing  effect  of  free  competition. 
Tne  following  are  oases  of  real  in- 


§2. 

equality,  and  arise  from  a  different 
principle.  "The  wages  of  labour 
vary  according  to  the  small  or  great 
trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  the 
workmen.  The  wages  of  goldsmiths 
and  jewellers  are  everywhere  superior 
to  those  of  many  other  worionen,  not 
only  of  equal,  but  of  much  superior 
ingenuity ;  on  account  of  the  precious 
materials  with  which  they  are  intrusted. 
We  trust  our  health  to  the  physician, 
our  fortune  and  sometimes  our  life  and 
reputation  to  the  lawver  and  attorney. 
Such  confidence  could  not  safely  be 
reposed  in  people  of  a  very  mean  or 
low  condition.  Their  reward  must  be 
such,  therefore,  as  may  give  them  that 
rank  in  society  which  so  importaat 
a  trust  requires.** 

The  superiority  of  reward  is  not 
here  the  consequence  of  competition, 
but  of  its  absence ;  not  a  compensation 
for  disadvantages  inherent  in  the  em- 
ployment, but  an  extra  advantage ;  a 
kind  of  monopoly  price,  the  effect  not 
of  a  legal,  but  of  wnat  has  been  termed 
a  natural  monopoly.  K  all  labourers 
were  trustworthy  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  give  extra  pay  to  working 
goldsmiths  on  account  of  the  trust. 
The  degree  of  integrity  required  being 
supposed  to  be  uncommon,  those  who 
can  make  it  appear  that  they  possess  it 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
peculiarity,  and  obtain  ^g^er  pay  in 
proportion  to  its  rarity.  This  opens  a 
class  of  considerations  which  Adam 
Smith,  and  most  other  political  econo- 
mists, have  taken  into  far  too  little 
account,  and  from  inattention  to  which, 
he  has  given  a  most  imperfect  exposi- 
tion of  the  wide  difference  between  the 
remuneration  of  common  labour  and 
that  of  skilled  employments. 

Some  emplovments  require  a  much 
longer  time  to  leam,  and  a  much  more 
expensive  course  of  instruction  than 
others ;  and  to  this  extent  there  is,  as 
explained  by  Adam  Smith,  an  inherent 
reason  for  their  being  more  highly 
remunerated.  If  an  artizan  must 
work  several  years  at  learning  his  trade 
before  he  can  eam  anything,  and  seve- 
ral years  more  before  becoming  suffi- 
ciently skilful  for  its  finer  operational 
he  must  have  a  prospect  of  at  last 
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earning  enongb  to  pay  the  wages  of  all 
this  past  labour,  with  compensation 
for  tne  delay  of  payment,  and  an 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  his 
education.  His  wages,  conseqnenily, 
mnst  yield,  o^r  and  aboTe  the  ordi- 
nary  amonnt,  an  annuity  sufficient  to 
repay  these  smns,  with  the  common 
rate  of  profit,  within  the  nnmber  of 
years  he  can  expect  to  liye  and  be  in 
working  condition.  This,  which  is 
neoessaiy  to  place  the  skilled  employ- 
ments, all  circumstances  taken  to- 
gether, on  the  same  level  of  advantage 
with  the  unskiUed,  is  the  smallest 
di&rence  which  can  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  between  the  two  remu- 
nerations, since  otherwise  no  one  would 
learn  the  skilled  employments.  And 
this  amount  of  difference  is  all  which 
Adam  Smith's  principles  account  for. 
When  tlM  disparity  is  greater,  he 
seems  to  think  that  it  must  be  ez- 
plarned  by  apprentice  laws,  and  the 
rules  of  corporations^  which  restrict 
admission  into  many  of  the  skilled 
employments.  But,  independently  of 
these  or  any  other  artificial  monopolies^ 
there  is  a  natural  monopoly  in  favour 
of  skilled  labourers  against  the  un- 
skilled, which  makes  the  difference  of 
reward  exceed,  sometimes  in  a  manifold 
proportion,  what  is  sufficient  merely  to 
equalize  their  advantages.  If  un- 
skilled labourers  had  it  in  their  power 
to  compete  with  skilled,  by  merely 
taking  the  trouble  of  learning  the 
trade,  the  difference  of  wages  might  not 
exceeid  what  would  compensate  them 
for  that  trouble,  at  the  ordinary  rate  at 
which  labour  is  remunerated.  But  the 
fiict  that  a  course  of  instruction  is 
required,  of  even  a  low  degree  of  cost- 
liness, or  that  the  labourer  must  be 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time 
firom  other  sources,  suffices  everywhere 
to  exclude  the  great  body  of  the  labour- 
ing people  |rom  the  possibility  of  anv 
such  competition.  Until  lately,  all 
emplovments  which  required  even  the 
humble  education  of  reading  and 
writing,  could  be  recruited  only  from  a 
select  clasS)  the  majority  having  had 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  those 
attainments.  All  such  employments^ 
accordingly,  were  immensely  overpaid, 


as  measured  by  the  ordlnaiy  remune 
ration  of  labour.  Since  reading  and 
writing  have  been  brought  withm  the 
reach  of  a  multitude,  the  monopoly 
price  of  the  lower  grade  of  educated 
employments  has  greatly  &llen,  the 
competition  for  them  having  increased 
in  an  almost  incredible  degree.  There 
is  still,  however,  a  much  greater  dis- 
parity than  can  be  accounted  for  on 
the  principle  of  competition.  A  clerk 
from  whom  nothing  is  required  but  the 
mechanical  labour  of  copving,  gains 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  his  mere 
exertion  if  he  receives  the  wages  of  a 
bricklayer's  labourer.  His  work  is  not 
a  tenth  part  as  hard,  it  is  quite  as  easy 
to  learn,  and  his  condition  is  less  pre- 
carious, a  clerk's  place  being  generally 
a  place  for  life.  The  higher  rate  of 
his  remuneration,  therefore,  must  be 
partly  ascribed  to  monopoly,  the  small 
degree  of  education  required  being  not 
even  yet  so  generally  diffiised  as  to 
call  forth  the  natural  number  of  com- 
petitors ;  and  partly  to  the  remaining 
influence  of  an  ancient  custom,  which 
requires  that  clerks  should  maintain 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  more 
highly  paid  class.  In  some  manual 
employments,  requiring  a  nicety  of 
hand  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
long  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  at 
any  cost  workmen  in  sufficient  num- 
berH,  who  are  capable  of  the  most 
delicate  kind  of  work ;  and  the  wages 
paid  to  them  are  only  limited  by  the 
price  which  purchasers  are  willing  to 
give  for  the  commodity  they  produce. 
This  is  the  case  with  some  worldng 
watchmakers,  and  with  the  makers  of 
some  astronomical  and  optical  instru- 
ments. If  workmen  competent  to  such 
employments  were  ten  times  as  nume- 
rous as  they  are,  there  would  be  pur- 
chasers for  all  which  they  could  make, 
not  indeed  at  the  present  prices,  but  at 
those  lower  prices  which  would  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  lower  wages. 
Similar  considerations  apply  in  a  still 
^ater  degree  to  employments  which 
it  is  attempted  to  connne  to  persons  of 
a  certain  social  rank,  such  as  what  are 
called  the  liberal  professions;  into 
which  a  person  of  wnat  is  considered 
too  low  a  class  of  society,  is  not  easily 
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admitted,  and  if  admitted,  does  not 
easily  succeed. 

80  complete,^  indeed,  has  hitherto 
heen  the  separation,  so  strongly  marked 
the  line  of  demarcation,  hetween  the 
different  grades  of  lahourers,  as  to  he 
almost  equivalent  to  an  hereditary  dis- 
tinction of  caste;  each  employment 
heing  chiefly  recruited  from  the  chil- 
dren of  those  already  employed  in  it, 
or  in  employments  of  the  same  rank 
with  it  in  social  estimation,  or  from 
the  children  of  persons  who,  if  origi- 
nally^ of  a  lower  rank,  have  succeeded 
In  raising  themselves  hy  their  exertions. 
The  liberal  professions  are  mostly  sup- 
plied by  the  sons  of  either  the  profes- 
sional, or  the  idle  classes:  the  more 
highly  skilled  manual  employments  are 
filled  up  from  the  sons  of  skilled  arti- 
zans,  or  the  class  of  tradesmen  who 
rank  with  them :  the  lower  classes  of 
skilled  employments  are  in  a  similar 
case;  and  unskilled  labourers,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  remain  from 
father  to  son  in  their  pristine  condition. 
Consequently  the  wages  of  each  class 
have  hitherto  been  regulated  by  the 
increase  of  its  own  population,  rather 
than  of  the  general  population  of  the 
country.  If  the  professions  are  over- 
stocked, it  is  because  the  class  of  so- 
ciety from  which  they  have  always 
mainly  been  supplied,  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  number,  and  because  most 
of  that  class  have  numerous  families, 
and  bring  up  some  at  least  of  their  sons 
to  professions.  If  the  wages  of  artizans 
remain  so  much  higher  than  those  of 
common  labourers,  it  is  because  arti- 
zans are  a  more  prudent  class,  and  do 
not  marry  bo  early  or  so  inconsideratelv. 
The  changes,  however,  now  so  rapidly 
taking  place  in  usages  and  ideas,  are 
undermining  all  these  distinctions ;  the 
habits  or  disabilities  which  chained 
people  to  their  hereditaiy  condition  are 
fast  wearing  away,  and  every"  class  is 
exposed  to  increased  and  increasing 
competition  from  at  least  the  class  im- 
mediately below  it.  The  general  re- 
laxation of  conventional  barriers,  and 
l^e  increased  facilities  of  education 
which  abeady  are,  and  will  be  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all,  tei'd  to  produce,  among  j 


many  excellent  effects,  one  which  if 
the  reverse ;  they  tend  to  bring  down 
the  wages  of  skilled  labour.  The  in- 
equality of  remuneration  between  the 
skilled  and  the  unskilled  is,  without 
doubt,  very  much  greater  than  is  justi- 
fiable; but  it  is  desirable  that  this 
should  be  corrected  by  raising  the  un- 
skilled, not  by  lowering  the  skilled.  H 
however,  the  other  changes  taking 
place  in  society  are  not  accompaniea 
by  a  strengthening  of  the  checks  to 
population  on  the  part  of  labourers 
generally,  there  will  he  a  tendency  to 
bring  the  lower  ^ades  of  skilled  la- 
bourers under  the  influence  of  a  rate  of 
increase  regulated  by  a  lower  standard 
of  living  than  their  own,  and  thus  to  de- 
teriorate their  condition  without  raising 
that  of  the  general  mass ;  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  multiplication  of  the  lowest 
class  being  sufficient  to  fill  up  without 
difficulty  the  additional  space  gained 
by  them  from  those  immediately  above. 

§  3.  A  modifying  circumstance  stili 
remains  to  be  noticed,  which  interferes 
to  some  extent  with  the  operation  of 
the  principles  thus  far  brought  to  view. 
While  it  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  earnings  of  skilled  labour,  and  es- 
pecially of  any  labour  which  requires 
school  education,  are  at  a  monopoly 
rate,  from  the  impossibility,  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  obtaining  that  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  policy  of 
nations,  or  the  bounty  of  individuals, 
formerly  did  much  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  this  limitation  of  competitioa 
by  offering  eleemosynary  instractioL 
to  a  much  larger  class  of  persons  than 
could  have  obtained  the  same  advan- 
tages by  paying  their  prioe.  Adam 
Smith  has  pointed  out  the  operation 
of  this  cause  in  keeping  down  the  re- 
muneration of  scholarly  or  bookish  00 
cupations  generally,  and  in  particular 
of  clergymen,  literary  men,  and  school- 
masters, or  other  teachers  of  youth.  I 
oannot  better  set  forth  this  part  of  the 
subject  than  in  his  words. 

"It  has  been  considered  as  of  so 
much  importance  that  a  proper  number 
of  young  people  should  be  educated  for 
certain  professions,  that  sometimes  the 
public,   and  sometimef   the  piety  ot 
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private     ibandeiVi    have    attabliahed 
maoj  pennons,  icholarehi^fl)    exhibi- 
tions, bnrsaries,  &o.  for  tmB  pnrpoee, 
wliicn  draw  many  more   people  into 
those  trades  than  could  otherwise  pre- 
tend to  follow  them.    In  all  Christian 
countries,  I  believe,  the  education  of  the 
greater  part  of  churchmen  is  paid  for  in 
this  manner.  Verj  few  of  them  are  edu- 
cated altogether  at  their  own  expense. 
The  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  edu- 
cation, therefore,  of  those  who  are,  will 
not  always  procure  them  a  suitable  re- 
ward, the  church  being  crowded  with  peo- 
ple who,  in  order  to  get  employment,  are 
willing  to  accept  of  a  mucn  smaller  re- 
compense than  what  such  an  education 
would  otherwise  have  entitled  them  to; 
and  in  this  manner  the  competition  of 
the  poor  takes  away  the  reward  of  the 
rich.    It  would  be  indecent,  no  doubt, 
to  compare  either  a  curate  or  a  chap- 
lain with  a  journeyman  in  any  common 
trade.    The  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  chap- 
lain, however,  may  very  properly  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  nature  with 
the    wages  of  a  joumevman.    They 
are,  all  three,  paid  for  their  work  ac- 
cording to  the  contract  which  they  may 
happen  to  make  with  their  respective 
superiors.    Till  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,   five  marks,   con- 
taining as  much  silver  as  ten  pounds 
of  oar  present  money,  was  in  England 
the  usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  etipen* 
diary  parish  priest,  as  we  find  it  regu- 
lated by  the  oecrees  of  several  difiereut 
national  councils.    At  the  same  period 
fourpence  a  day,  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  as  a  shilling  of  our 
present  money,  was  declared  to  be  the 
pav  of  a  master-mason,  and  threepence 
a  day,  equal  to  ninepence  of  our  present 
money,  tnat  of  a  journeyman  mason.* 
The  wages  of  both  these  labourers, 
therefore,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
constantly  employed,  were  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  curate.    The  wages 
of  the  master-mason,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  without  employment  one- 
third  of  the  year,  would  have  fuUy 
equalled  them.    By  the  12th  of  Queen 
Anne,  c.  12,    it   is   declared  *That 
%i»oreas  for  want  of  sufficient  mainte- 
«  *•  Sm  tha  Btatuto  of  Labourwrs,  35  Edw. 


nance  and  enoooragement  to  curates, 
the  cures  have  in  several  places  been 
meanly  supplied,  the  bishop  is  there- 
fore empowered  to  appoint  by  writing 
under  bis  hand  and  seal  a  sufficient 
certain  stipend  or  allowance,  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
pounds  a  year.'  Forty  pounds  a  year 
18  reckoned  at  present  very  good  pa^ 
for  a  curate,  and  notwithstanding  this 
act  of  parliament,  there  are  many  cura- 
cies under  twenty  pounds  a  year.  This 
last  sum  does  not  exceed  what  is  fre- 
quently earned  by  common  labourers 
m  many  country  parishes.  Whenever 
the  law  has  attempted  to  regulate  the 
wages  of  workmen,  it  has  always  been 
rather  to  lower  them  than  to  raise 
them.  But  the  law  has  upon  many 
occasions  attempted  to  raise  the  wages 
of  curates,  and  for  the  dignitv  of  the 
Church,  to  oblige  the  rectors  of  parishes 
to  ^ve  them  more  than  the  wretched 
mamtenanoe  which  they  themselves 
might  be  willing  to  accept  of  And 
in  both  cases  the  law  seems  to  have 
been  equally  ineffectual,  and  has  nevei 
been  either  able  to  raise  the  wages  of 
curates  or  to  sink  those  of  labourers 
to  the  degree  that  was  intended,  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  able  to  hinder 
either  the  one  fi-om  being  willing  to 
accept  of  less  than  the  legal  allowance, 
on  account  of  the  indi^nce  of  their 
situation  and  the  multitude  of  their 
competitors;  or  the  other  from  re- 
ceiving more,  on  account  of  the  con- 
trarv  competition  of  those  who  expected 
to  derive  either  profit  or  pleasure  from 
employing  them." 

"  In  professions  in  which  there  are 
no  benefices,  such  as  law  (?)  and  physic, 
if  an  equal  proportion  of  people  were 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  the 
com^tition  would  soon  be  so  great  as 
to  sink  veiy  much  their  pecuniarv 
reward.  It  might  then  not  oe  worth 
any  man's  while  to  educate  his  son  to 
either  of  those  professions  at  his  own 
expense.  They  would  be  entirely 
abandoned  to  such  as  had  been  edu- 
cated by  those  public  charities ;  whose 
numbers  and  necessities  would  oblige 
them  in  general  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  very  miserable  reccm- 
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"That  nnprosperous  race  of  men, 
commonly  called  men  of  letters,  art 
pretty  much  in  the  mtnation  which 
lawyers  and  physicians  probably  would 
be  m  upon  the  foregoing  supposition. 
In  every  part  of  Europe,  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  edncated  for 
the  church,  but  have  been  hindered 
by  diflferent  reasons  from  entering  into 
holy  orders.  They  have  generally, 
therefore,  been  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  and  their  numbers  are  every- 
where so  great  as  to  reduce  the  price 
of  their  labour  to  a  very  paltry  recom- 
pense. 

'*  Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  only  employment  by 
which  a  man  of  letters  could  make 
ng  by  his  talents,  was  that  of  a 


public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  com- 
municating to  other  people  the  curious 
and  useM  knowledge  which  be  had 
acquired  himself:  and  this  is  still 
surely  a  more  honourable,  a  more  use- 
ful, and  in  general  even  a  more  pro- 
fitable emplo3nnent  than  that  other  of 
writing  for  a  bookseller,  to  which  the 
art  of  printing  has  given  occasion. 
The  time  and  study,  the  genius,  know- 
ledge, and  ap}}lication  requisite  to 
|ualify  an  eminent  teacher  of  the 
iciences,  are  at  l«ast  equal  to  what  is 
necessary  for  the  greatest  practitioners 
in  law  and  physic.  But  the  usual  re- 
ward of  the  eminent  teacher  bears  no 
proportion  to  that  of  the  lawyer  or 
physician ;  because  the  trade  of  the 
one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  it  at 
the  public  expense,  whereas  those  of 
the  other  two  are  encumbered  with 
very  few  who  have  not  been  educated 
at  their  own.  The  usual  recompense, 
however,  of  public  and  private  teachers, 
small  as  it  may  appear,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  less  than  it  is,  if  the 
competition  of  those  yet  more  indigent 
men  of  letters  who  write  for  bread  was 
not  taken  out  of  the  market.  Before 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  a 
scholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  have 
been  terms  very  nearly  synonymous. 
The  diflferent  governors  of  the  univer- 
sities before  that  time  appear  to  have 
often  g^ranted  licenses  to  their  scholars 
to  beg." 


§  4.    The  demand  for  literarir  la- 
bour has  so  greatly  increased    since 
Adam  Smith  wrote,  while  the  provi- 
sions for  eleemosynary  education  have 
nowhere  been  much  added  to,  and  in 
the  countries  which  have  undergone 
revolutions    have    been    much     £nu- 
nished,  that  little   effect  in  keeping 
down  the  recompense  of  literary  labour 
can  now  be  ascnbed  to  the  influence  of 
those  institutions.  But  an  effect  nearly 
equivalent  is  now  produced  by  a  caase 
somewhat  similar — the  competition  of 
persons  who,  by  analogy  with   other 
arts,  may  be  called  amateurs.     Liite- 
rary  occupation  is  one  of  those  pursuits 
in  which  success  maybe  attamed  bj 
persons  the  greater  part  of  whoso  time 
is  taken  up  by  other  employments ;  and 
the  education  necessary  for  it,  is  the 
common  education    of   all  cultivated 
persons.    The  inducements  to  it,  inde- 
pendently of  money,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  to  all  who  have 
either  vanity  to  gratiiy,  or  personal  of 
public  objects  to  promote,  are  strong. 
These  motives  now  attract  into  this 
career  a  great  and  increasing  number 
of  persons  who  do  not  need  its  pecu- 
niary fruits,  and  who  would  equally  re- 
sort to  it  if  it  afforded  no  remuneration 
at  all.    In  our  own  countij  (to  cite 
known  examples),  the  most  influential, 
and  on  the  whole  most  eminent  philo- 
sophical writer  of  recent  times  (Ben- 
tham),  the  greatest  political  economist 
(Eicardo),  the  most  ephemeraUy  cele- 
brated, and  the  really  greatest  poeta 
(Byron  and  Shelley),  and  the  most  sno- 
cessfial  writer  of  prose  fiction  (Soott), 
were  none  of  them  authors  by  profes^ 
sion ;  and  only  two  of  the  five,  Scott 
and  Byron,  could  have  supported  them- 
selves by  the  works  whicn  they  wrote. 
Nearly  all   the  high  departments  oi 
authorship  are,  to  a  great  extent,  simi- 
larly filled.    In  consequence,  although 
the  highest  pecuniary  prizes  of  sue- 
cessfrd    authorship  are  incomparably 
greater  than  at  any  former  penod,  yel 
on    any    rational  calculation    of  the 
chances,  in  the  existing  competition, 
scarcely  any  writer  can  hope  to  gain  a 
living  by  books,  and  to  do  so  hj  maga- 
zines and  reviews  becomes  daily  more 
difficult.    It  is  only  the  more  tit}nbi» 
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florne  and  disagreeable  kinds  of  literal^ 
labour,  and  those  which  confer  no  per- 
sonal celebrity,  such  as  most  of  those 
connected  witn  newspapers,  or  with  the 
smaller  periodicals,  on  which  an  edu- 
cated person  can  now  rely  for  subsist- 
ence. Of  these,  the  remuneration  is, 
on  tlie  whole,  decidedly  high ;  because, 
though  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
what  used  to  be  called  "poor  scholars" 
(persons  who  haye  receiyed  a  learned 
education  from  some  public  or  priyate 
charity),  they  are  exempt  from  that  of 
amateurs,  those  who  haye  other  means 
of  support  being  seldom  candidates  for 
such  employments.  Whether  these 
considerations  are  not  connected  with 
something  radically  amiss  in  the  idea 
of  authorship  as  a  profession,  and  whe- 
ther any  social  arrangement  under 
whicli  the  teachers  of  mankind  consist 
of  persons  giying  out  doctrines  for 
bread,  is  suited  to  be,  or  can  possibly 
be,  a  permanent  thing— would  be  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
thinkers. 

The  clerical,  like  the  Kteraiy  profes- 
sion, is  frequently  adopted  by  persons 
of  independent  means,  either  from  reli- 
gious zeal,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  honour 
or  usefulness  which  may  belong  to  it, 
or  for  a  chance  of  the  high  prizes  which 
it  bolds  out ;  and  it  is  now  principally 
for  this  reason  that  the  salaries  of 
curates  are  so  low;  those  salaries, 
thougb  oensiderably  raised  hj  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion,  being  still 
generally  insufficient  as  the  sole  means 
of  support  for  one  who  has  to  maintain 
the  externals  ejected  from  a  deigy 
man  of  the  estabfished  church. 

When  an  occupation  is  carried  on 
cbiefly  by  persons  who  deriye  the  main 
portion  oi  their  subsistence  from  other 
sources,  its  remuneration  may  be  lower 
almost  to  any  extent,  than  the  wages 
of  equally  seyere  labour  in  other  em- 
ployments. The  principal  example  of 
the  kind  is  domestic  manufactures. 
When  spinning  and  knitting  were  car- 
ried on  in  eyery  cottage,  by  fiimilies 
deriving  their  principal  support  from 
agriculture,  the  price  at  which  their 
produce  was  sold  (which  constituted 
the  remuneration  of  the  labour)  was 
often  80  low,  that  there  would  haye 
pjl. 


been  required  great  perfection  of  ma 
chineryto  undersell  it.  The  amount 
of  the  remuneration  in  such  a  casoi 
depends  chiefly  upon  whether  the  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity,  produced  by  this 
description  of  labour,  suffices  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  demand.  K  it  does 
not,  and  there  is  consequently  a  neces- 
sity for  some  labourers  who  deyote 
themselyes  entirely  to  the  employment, 
the  price  of  the  article  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  those  labourers  at  the 
ordinary  rate,  and  to  reward  therefore 
yeiy  handsomely  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers. But  if  the  demand  is  so  limited 
that  the  domestic  manufacture  can  do 
more  than  satisfy  it,  the  price  is  natu- 
rally kept  down  to  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  peasant  families  think  it  worth 
while  to  continue  the  production.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  because  the  Swiss  artizans 
do  not  depend  for  the  whole  of  their 
subsistence  upon  their  looms,  that  Zu- 
rich is  able  to  maintain  a  competition 
in  the  European  market  with  English 
capital,  and  English  fuel  and  ma- 
chmery.*  Thus  far,  as  to  the  remu- 
neration of  the  subsidiary  emplo3nnent ; 
but  the  effect  to  the  labourers  of  hay- 
ing this  additional  resource,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  (ualecut  peculiar  counter- 
acting causes  intoryene)  a  propor- 
tional diminution  of  the  wages  of  their 
main  occupation.  The  habits  of  the 
people  (as  has  already  been  so  often 
remarked)  eyerywhere  require  some 
particular  scale  of  Hying,  and  no  more, 
as  the  condition  without  which  they 
will  not  bring  up  a  famil^r.  Whether 
the  income  T^ich  maintains  them  in 
this  condition  comes  from  one  source 
or  from  two,  makes  no  difference :  if 
there  is  a  second  source  of  income,  thej 
require  less  from  the  first ;  and  multi- 
ply (at  least  this  has  always  hitherto 
been  the  case)  to  a  point  which  leayes 
them  no  more  from  t>oth  employments, 

*  Four-flftht  of  the  mimnfartureri  of  the 
Canton  of  Zurich  are  small  fanners,  gene- 
rally proprietors  of  their  farms.  The  cotton 
manufacture  occupies  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially 23,000  people,  nearly  a  tonth  part  of  th« 
population;  and  they  consume  »  greater 
quantity  of  cotton  per  inhabitant  than  either 
France  or  England.  See  the  Statistical  Ac« 
count  of  Zurich,  formerly  cited,  pp.  lOfi^  108, 
110. 
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than  they  would  probably  Have  had 
(rem  either  if  it  nad  been  their  sole 
^cupation. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  found  that, 
cceteris  paribuSf  those  trades  are  gene- 
rally the  worst  paid,  in  which  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  artizan  aid  in 
the  work.  The  income  which  the 
habits  of  the  class  demand,  and  down 
to  which  they  are  almost  sure  to  mul- 
tiply, is  made  up,  in  those  trades,  by 
the  earnings  of  tne  whole  family,  while 
in  others  the  same  income  must  be  ob- 
tained by  the  labour  of  the  man  alone. 
It  is  eyen  probable  that  their  collective 
earnings  will  amount  to  a  smaller  sum 
than  those  of  the  man  alone  in  other 
trade  3;  because  the  prudential  re- 
straint on  marriage  is  unusually  weak 
when  the  only  consequence  imme- 
diately felt  is  an  improvement  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  joint  earnings  of  the 
two  going  further  in  their  domestic 
economy  after  marriage  than  before. 
Such  accordingly  is  tne  fact,  in  the 
case  of  hand-loom  weavers.  In  most 
kinds  of  weaving,  women  can  and  do 
earn  as  much  as  men,  and  children  are 
employed  at  a  very  early  age ;  but  the 
aggregate  earnings  of  a  family  are 
lower  than  in  almost  any  other  kind  of 
industry,  and  the  marriages  earlier.  It 
is  noticeable  also  that  there  are  cer- 
tain branches  of  hand-loom  weaving  in 
which'wages  are  much  above  the  rate 
common  in  the  trade,  and  that  these 
are  the  branches  in  which  neither 
women  nor  young  persons  are  em- 
ployed. These  facts  were  authenti- 
cated by  the  inquiries  of  the  Hand- 
loom  Weavers  Commission,  which  made 
its  report  in  1841.  No  argument  can 
be  hence  derived  for  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  liberty  of  competing 
in  the  labour  market;  since  even 
when  no  more  is  earned  by  the  labour 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  than  would 
have  been  earned  by  the  man  alone, 
the  advantage  to  the  woman  of  not  de- 
pending on  a  master  for  subsistence 
may  be  more  than  an  equivalent.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  desir- 
able as  a  permanent  element  in  the 
condition  of  a  labouring  class,  that  the 
mother  of  the  family  (the  case  of  sin- 
gle women  is  totally  difleraut)  should  | 


be  under  the  necessity  of  woTKing  for 
subsistence,  at  least  elsewhere  tlian  in 
their  place  of  abode.  In  the  case  of 
children,  who  are  necessarily  depend 
ent,  the  influence  of  their  competition 
in  depressing  the  labour  market  is  an 
im|)ortant  element  in  the  question  of 
limiting  their  labour,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide better  for  their  education. 

§  5.    It  deserves  consideration,  why 
the  wages  of  women   are  generally 
lower,  and  very  much  lower,  tmin  those 
of  men.    They  are  not  universally  so. 
Where  men  and  women  work  at  the 
same  employment,  if  it  be   one   for 
which  they  are  equally  fitted  in  point 
of  physical  power,  they  are  not  always 
unequally  paid.    Women,  in  factories, 
sometimes  earn  as  much  as  men ;  and 
80    they  do   in    hand-loom  weaving, 
which,  being  paid  by  the  piece,  brings 
their  efficiency  to  a  sure  test.    When 
the  efficiency  is  equal,  but  the  pay  un- 
equal, the  only  explanation  that  can 
be  given  is  custom;  grounded  either 
in  a  prejudice,  or  in  the  present  con- 
stitution   of  society,  which,    making 
almost  every  woman,  socially  speak- 
ing, an  appendage  of  some  man,  en- 
ables men  to  take  systematically  the 
lion's  share  of  whatever  belongs  to 
both.    But  the  principal  question  re- 
lates to  the  peculiar  employments  of 
women.    The  remuneration  of  these  is 
always,  I  believe,  greatly  below  that  of 
employments  of  equal  skill  and  equal 
disagreeableness,  carried  on  by  men. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  explanation 
is  evidently  that  already  given :  as  in 
the  case  of  domestic  servants,  whose 
wages,    speab'ng   generally,  are   not 
determined  by  competition,  but   are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  market  value 
of  the  labour,  and  in  this  excess,  as  in 
almost  all  things  which  are  regulated 
by  custom,  the  male  sex  obtains  by  far 
the  largest  share.    In  the  occupations 
in  which  employers  take  friU  advantage 
of  competition,  the  low  wages  of  women 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  earn- 
ings of  men,  are  a  proof  that  tne  em* 
ployments  are  overstocked:   that  al- 
though  so  much  smaller  a  number  of 
women,   than  of  men,  support  them- 
selves by  wages,  the  oocupations  whio^ 
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jaw  and  usage  make  acoeasible  to  them 
are  comparatively  so  few,  that  the  field 
of  theiT  employment  is  still  more  over- 
crowded. It  must  be  observed,  that  as 
matters  now  stand,  a  sufdcient  degree 
of  overcrowding  may  depress  the  wages 
of  women  to  a  much  lower  minimum 
than  those  of  men.  The  wages,  at 
least  of  single  women,  must  be  equal 
to  their  support ;  but  need  not  be  more 
than  equal  to  it;  the  minimum,  in  their 
case,  is  the  pittance  absolutely  requi- 
site for  the  sustenance  of  one  human 
he&ng.  Now  the  lowest  point  to  which 
the  most  superabundant  competition 
oan  permanently  depress  the  wages  of 
a  man,  is  always  somewhat  more  than 
this.  Where  the  wife  of  a  labouring 
man  does  not  by  general  custom  con- 
Vrihnte  tohis  earnings,  the  man's  wages 
most  be  at  least  sufficient  to  support 
himself^  a  wife,  and  a  number  of  chil- 
dren adequate  to  keep  up  the  popular 
tion,  since  if  it  were  less,  the  population 
would  not  be  kept  up.  And  even  if 
tile  wife  earns  something,  their  joint 
wages  must  be  sufficient  to  support, 
not  only  themselves,  but  (at  least  for 
some  years)  their  children  also.  The 
ne  phis  fditra  of  low  wages,  therefore, 
(except  during  some  transitory  crisis, 
or  in  some  decaying  employment,)  can 
hardly  occur  in  any  occupation  which 
the  person  employed  has  to  live  by, 
except  the  occupatioUR  of  women. 

§  6.  Thiis  £ar,  we  have,  through 
this  discussion,  proceeded  on  the  sup- 
position that  competition  is  free,  so  far 
as  regards  human  interference ;  being 
limited  only  by  natural  causes,  or  by 
the  unintended  effect  of  e^eneral  social 
circumstances.  But  law  or  custom 
may  interfere  to  limit  competition. 
If  apprentice  laws,  or  the  regulations 
of  corporate  bodies,  make  the  access 
to  a  particular  employment  slow, 
costly,  or  difficult,  the  wages  of  that 
employment  may  be  kept  much  above 
their  natural  proportion  to  the  wages 
of  common  labour.  They  might  be  so 
kept  without  any  assignable  limit, 
were  it  not  that  wages  which  exceed 
the  usual  rate  require  corresponding 
prices,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
price  at  which  •ven  a  restricted  num- 


ber of  producen  oan  dispose  of  all  they 
produce.  In  most  civiuzed  countrieB, 
the  restrictions  of  this  kind  which 
once  existed  have  been  either  abo- 
lished or  very  much  relaxed,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  disappear  entirely.  In 
some  trades,  however,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  oombinations  of  workmen 
produce  a  similar  effect.  Those  com- 
oinations  always  fail  to  uphold  wages 
at  an  artificial  rate,  unless  they  also 
limit  the  number  of  competitors.  But 
they  do  occasionally  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing this.  In  several  trades  the 
workmen  have  been  able  to  make  it 
almost  impracticable  for  strangers  to  ol)- 
tain  admission  either  as  journeymen  oi 
as  apprentices,  except  in  limited  num- 
bers, and  under  such  restrictions  as 
they  choose  to  impose.  It  was  given 
in  evidence  to  the  Hand-loom  Weavers 
CommisBion,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
hardships  which  aggravate  the  grievous 
condition  of  that  depressed  class.  Their 
own  employment  is  overstocked  and 
almost  ruined  ;^  but  there  are  many 
other  trades  which  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  learn :  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  combinations  of  workmen  in 
those  other  trades  are  said  to  interpose 
an  obstacle  hitherto  insurmountable. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  the  exclusive  prin- 
ciple of  these  combinations  operates  in 
a  case  of  this  peculiar  nature,  the 
question,  whether  they  are  on  the 
whole  more  useful  or  mischievous,  re- 
quires to  be  decided  on  an  enlarged 
consideration  of  consequences,  among 
which  such  a  fact  as  this  is  not  one  of 
the  most  important  items.  Putting 
aside  the  atrocities  sometimes  com- 
mitted by  workmen  in  the  way  of  per. 
sonal  outrage  or  intimidation,  which 
cannot  be  too  rigidly  repressed ;  if  the 
present  state  of  the  general  habits  of 
the  people  were  to  remain  for  ever  un- 
improved, these  partial  combinations, 
in  so  far  as  they  do  succeed  in  keeping 
up  the  wages  of  any  trade  by  limiting 
its  numbers,  might  be  looked  upon  as 
simply  intrenching  round  a  particular 
spot  against  the  inroads  of  over-popu- 
lation, and  making  the  wages  of  the 
class  depend  upon  their  own  rate  of 
increase,  instead  of  depending  on  thai 
U2 
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of  a  more  reckless  and  improvident 
class  than  themselves.  What  at  first 
sight  seems  the  injustice  of  excluding 
the  more  numerous  body  from  sharing 
the  gains  of  a  comparatively  few,  dis- 
appears when  we  consider  that  bj 
being  admitted,  they  would  not  he 
made  better  o£^  for  more  than  a  short 
time ;  the  only  permanent  effect  which 
their  admission  would  produce,  would 
be  to  lower  the  others  to  their  own 
level.  To  what  extent  the  force  of 
this  consideration  is  annulled  when  a 
tendency  commences  towards  dimi- 
nished over-crowding  in  the  labouring 
classes  generally,  and  what  grounds  of 
a  different  nature  there  may  be  for  re- 
garding the  existence  of  trade  combi- 
nations as  rather  to  be  desired  tiban 
deprecated,  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  this  work,  with 
the  BUDJect  of  Combination  Laws. 


§7. 


§  7.  To  oondude  this  subject,  I 
must  repeat  an  observation  already 
made,  that  there  are  kinds  of  labour  of 
which  the  wages  are  fixed  by  custom, 
and  not  by  competition.  Such  are  the 
fees  or  charges  of  profsssional  persons : 
of  physicians,  surgeons,  barristers,  and 
even  attorneys.  These,  as  a  general 
rule,  do  not  vary,  and  though  competi- 
tion operates  upon  those  classes  as 
much  as  upon  any  others,  it  is  bv  di- 
viding the  Dusiness,  not,  in  general,  bj 
diminishing  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
paid.  The  cause  of  this,  perhaps,  has 
Deen  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  that 
such  persons  are  more  trustworthy  if 
paid  highly  in  proportion  to  the  work 
they  perform ;  insomuch  that  if  a  lawyer 
or  a  physician  offered  his  services  at 
lesd  than  the  ordinary  rate,  instead  ef 
gaining  more  practice,  he  would  pro- 
bably lose  that  which  he  already  had. 
jB'or  analogous  reasons  it  is  usual  to 


pajr  greatly  beyond  the  market  pnce  of 
their  labour,  all  persons  in  whom  the 
employer  wishes  to  place  peculiar  trust, 
or  from  whom  he  requires  something 
besides  their  mere  services.  For  ex- 
ample, most  persons  who  can  afford  it, 
pay  to  their  domestic  servants  higher 
wages  than  would  purchase  in  the 
market  the  labour  of  persons  fully  as 
competent  to  the  work  required.  'Hiey 
do  tnis,  not  merely  from  ostentation, 
but  also  from  more  reasonable  motives  ; 
either  because  they  desire  that  those 
they  employ  should  serve  them  cheer- 
fully, and  be  anxious  to  remain  in  their 
service ;  or  because  they  do  not  like  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain  with  people  whom 
they  are  in  constant  intercourse  with ; 
or  because  they  dislike  to  have  near 
their  persons,  and  continually  in  their 
sight,  people  with  the  appearance  and 
habits  which  are  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  a  mean  remuneration.  Simi- 
lar feelings  operate  in  the  minds  of 
persons  in  business,  with  respect  to 
their  clerks  and  other  employes.  li- 
berality, generosity,  and  the  credit  of 
the  employer,  are  motives  which,  to 
whatever  extent  thev  operate,  preclude 
taking  the  utmost  advantage  oi  oompO' 
tition:  and  doubtless  such  motives 
might,  and  even  now  do,  operate  on 
employers  of  labour  in  all  the  great 
departeaents  of  industry;  and  most  de- 
sirable is  it  that  they  should.  Bat 
they  can  never  raise  the  average  wages 
of  labour  beyond  the  ratio  of  population 
to  capital.  By  giving  more  to  each 
person  employed,  they  limit  the  power 
of  giving  employment  to  numbers ;  and 
however  excellent  llieir  moral  effect, 
they  do  little  good  economically,  unless 
the  pauperism  of  those  who  are  shut 
out,  leads  indirectly  to  a  readjustment 
by  means  of  an  increased  restraiiit  on 
population. 
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I  1.  HATnre  treated  of  the  la- 
bourer's share  of  the  produce,  we  next 
proceed  to  the  share  of  the  capitalist ; 
the  profits  of  capital  or  stock ;  the  gains 
of  tjie  person  who  advances  the  ex- 
penses of  production — who,  from  funds 
in  his  possession,  pays  the  waees  of 
the  labourers,  or  supports  them  anring 
the  work;  who  supplies  the  requisite 
buildings,  materials,  and  tools  or  ma- 
chinery; and  to  whom,  by  the  usual 
terms  of  the  contract,  the  produce  be- 
longs, to  be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure. 
After  indemnifying  him  for  his  outlay, 
there  commonly  remains  a  surplus, 
which  is  his  profit;  the  net  income 
from  his  capital:  tiie  amount  which 
he  can  afford  to  expend  in  necessaries 
or  pleasures,  or  from  which  by  further 
saving  he  can  add  to  his  wealth. 

As  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  the 
remuneration  of  labour,  so  the  profits 
of  the  capitalist  are  properly,  according 
to  Mr.  Senior's  well-chosen  expression, 
the  remuneration  of  abstinence.  They 
^re  what  he  gains  by  forbearing  to 
consume  his  capital  for  his  own  uses, 
and  allowing  it  to  be  consumed  by 
productive  labourers  for  their  uses. 
For  this  forbearance  he  requires  a 
recompense.  Very  often  in  personal 
enjoyment  he  would  be  a  gamer  by 
squandering  his  capital,  the  capital 
amounting  to  more  tnan  the  sum  of  the 
profits  which  it  will  yield  dxrring  the 
Tears  he  can  expect  to  live.  But  while 
he  retains  it  undiminished,  he  has  al- 
ways the  power  of  consuming  it  if  he 
wishes  or  needs ;  he  can  bestow  it  upon 
others  at  his  death;  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  derives  from  it  an  income, 
which  he  can  without  impoverishment 
apply  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
wants  or  inclinations. 

Of  the  gains,  however,  which  the 
possession  of  a  capital  enables  a  person 
to  make,  a  part  only  is  properly  an 
equivalent  for  the  use  of  the  capital 
itself;  namely,  as  much  as  a  solvent 


person  would  be  willing  to  pay  fiir  the 
loan  of  it.  This,  which  as  everybody 
knows  is  called  interest,  is  all  that  a 
person  is  enabled  to  get  by  merely  ab- 
staining from  the  immediate  consump- 
tion of  nis  capital,  and  allowing  it  to 
be  used  for  productive  purposes  b^ 
others.  The  remuneration  which  is 
obtained  in  any  countrv  for  mere  ab- 
stinence, is  measured  by  the  current 
rate  of  interest  on  the  oest  security; 
such  security  as  precludes  any^  appre- 
ciable chance  of  losing  the  principal. 
What  a  person  expects  to  gain,  who 
superintends  the  employment  of  his 
own  capital,  is  always  more,  and  gen& 
rally  much  more,  than  this.  The  rate 
of  profit  greatly  exceeds  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, ^e  surplus  is  partly  compensa- 
tion for  risk.  By  lending  his  capital,  on 
unexceptionable  security,  he  runs  little 
or  no  nsk.  But  if  he  embarks  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  he  always 
exposes  his  capital  to  some,  and  in 
many  cases  to  very  great,  danger  of 
partial  or  total  loss.  For  this  danger 
he  must  be  compensated,  otherwise  he 
will  not  incur  it.  He  must  Ukewise  be 
remunerated  for  the  devotion  of  his 
time  and  labour.  The  control  of  the 
operations  of  industry  usually  belongs 
to  the  person  who  supplies  the  whole 
or  the  greatest  part  of  the  funds  by 
which  they  are  carried  on,  and  who, 
according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement, 
is  either  alone  interested,  or  is  the  per- 
son most  interested  (at  least  directly), 
in  the  result.  To  exercise  this  control 
with  efficiency,  if  the  concern  is  large 
and  complicated,  requires  great  assi- 
duity, and  often,  no  ordinary  sldll.  This 
assiduity  and  skill  must  be  remune- 
rated. 

The  gross  profits  fi^m  capital,  the 
gains  retumea  to  those  who  supply  the 
funds  for  production,  must  sidQace  for 
these  three  purposes.  They  must 
aflbrd  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  absti- 
nence, indemnity  for  risk,  and  remu- 
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Deration  for  the  labour  and  skill  re- 
auired  for  STipeiintendence.  These 
different  compensations  may  be  either 
paid  to  the  same,  or  to  different  per- 
sons. The  capital,  or  some  part  of  it, 
may  be  borrowed :  may  belong  to  some 
one  who  does  not  undertake  the  risks 
or  the  trouble  of  business.  In  that 
case,  the  lender,  or  owner,  is  the  pei- 
Bon  who  practises  the  abstinence  ;  and 
is  remunerated  for  it  by  the  interest 
paid  to  him,  while  the  difference  be- 
tween the  interest  and  the  gross  profit 
remunerates  the  exertions  and  risks  of 
the  undertaker.*  Sometimes,  again, 
the  capital,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  supplied 
by  what  is  called  a  sleeping  partner ; 
who  shares  the  risks  of  tne  employ- 
ment, but  not  the  trouble,  and  who,  in 
consideration  of  those  riuks,  receives 
not  a  mere  interest,  but  a  stipulated 
share  of  the  gross  profits.  Sometimes 
the  capital  is  supplied  and  the  risk 
incurred  by  one  person,  and  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  exclufiively  in  his  name, 
while  the  trouble  of  management  is 
made  over  to  another,  who  is  engaged 
for  that  purpose  at  a  fixed  salary. 
Management,  however,  by  hired  ser- 
vants, who  have  no  interest  in  the 
result  but  that  of  preserving  their 
salaries,  is  proverbially  inefficient,  un- 
less they  act  under  the  inspecting  eye, 
if  not  the  controlling  hand,  of  the  per- 
son chiefly  interested:  and  prudence 
almost  always  recommends  giving  to 
a  manager  not  thus  controlled,  a  re- 
muneration partly  dependent  on  the 
profits ;  which  virtually  reduces  the 
case  to  that  of  a  sleeping  partner.  Or 
finally,  the  same  person  may  own  the 
capital,  and  conduct  the  business; 
adding,  if  lie  will  and  can,  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  own  capital,  that  of  as 
much  more  as  the  owners  may  be  will- 
ing to  trust  him  with.  But  under 
any  and  all  of  these  arrangements,  the 
same  three  things  require  their  remu- 
neration, and  must  obtain  it  from  the 
gross  profit :  abstinence,  risk,  exertion. 
And  tne  three  parts  into  which  profit 
may  be  considered  as  resolving  itself, 
*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  word,  in 
this  sense,  is  not  famihar  to  an  English  ear. 
French  political  economists  enjoy  a  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  speiUc  currently 


may  be  described  respectively  as  inte- 
rest, insurance,  and  wages  of  superin- 
tendence. 

§  2.  The  lowest  rate  of  profit  which 
can  permanently  exist,  is  that  which 
is  barely  adequate,  at  the  given  place 
and  time,  to  afford  an  equivalent  for 
the  abstinence,  risk,  and  exertion  im- 
plied in  the  employment  of  capital. 
From  the  gross  profit,  has  first  to  be 
deducted  as  much  aa  will  form  a  fund 
sufficient  on  the  average  to  coverall 
losses  incident  to  the  employment 
Next,  it  must  afford  such  an  equivaleni 
to  the  owner  of  the  capital  for  forbear- 
ing to  consume  it,  as  is  then  and 
there  a  sufficient  motive  to  him  to  per- 
sist in  his  abstinence.  How  much 
will  be  required  to  form  this  equiva- 
lent, depends  on  the  comparatiye  value 
placed,  in  the  given  society,  upon  the 
present  and  the  future :  (in  the  words 
formerly  used)  on  the  strength  of  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation.  Fur- 
ther,  after  covering  all  losses,  and  re- 
munerating the  owner  for  forbearing  to 
consume,  there  must  be  something  kfi 
to  recompense  the  labour  and  skill  of 
the  person  who  devotes  his  time  to  the 
business.  This  recompense  too  must 
be  sufficient  to  enable  at  leatit  the 
owners  of  the  larger  capitals  to  receive 
for  their  trouble,  or  to  pay  to  some 
manager  for  his,  what  to  them  or  him 
will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  un- 
dergoing it.  If  the  surplus  is  no  more 
than  this,  none  but  large  masses  of 
capital  will  be  employed  productively , 
and  if  it  did  not  eyen  amount  to  tms, 
capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  pro- 
duction, and  unproductiyely  consumed, 
until,  by  an  indirect  consequence  of  its 
diminished  amount,  to  be  explained 
hereafter,  the  rate  of  profit  was  raised. 

Such,  then,  is  the  minimum  of 
profits :  but  that  minimum  is  exceed- 
ingly variable,  and  at  some  times  and 
places  extremely  low;  on  account  of 
the  great  variableness  of  two  out  of 
its  three  elements.  That  the  rate  0/ 
necessary  remuneration  for  abstinence, 
or  in  other  words  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation,  differs  widely  in  dif 
ferent  states  of  society  and  civilization, 
has  been  seen  in  a  former  chapter, 
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Ibere  is  a  still  'Mm  difference  in  the 
element  which  consists  in  compensa- 
tion for  risk.  I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  the  differences  in  point  of  risk  be- 
tween different  employments  of  capital 
in  the  same  society,  bnt  of  the  very 
different  degrees  of  security  of  property 
in  different  states  of  society.  Wnere, 
as  in  many  of  the  governments  of 
Asia,  pro])erty  is  in  perpetual  danger 
of  spoliation  from  a  tyrannical  goyem- 
m«nt,  or  from  its  rapacious  and  iil- 
controlled  officers ;  where  to  possess  or 
to  be  suspected  of  possessing  wealth,  is 
to  be  a  mark  not  only  for  plunder,  but 
perhaps  for  personal  ill-treatment  to 
extort  the  disclosure  and  surrender  of 
hidden  valuables ;  or  where,  as  in  the 
European  middle  ages,  the  weakness 
of  the  government,  even  when  not  it- 
self incnned  to  oppress,  leaves  its  sub- 
jects exposed  without  protection  or 
redress  to  active  spuliation,  or  auda- 
cious withholding  ot  just  rights,  by  any 
powerful  individual ;  the  rate  of  profit 
which  persons  of  average  dispositions 
will  require,  to  make  them  forego  the 
immediate  enjoyment  of  what  they 
happen  to  possess,  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  it  and  themselves  to  these 
perils,  must  be  something  very  con- 
siderable. And  these  contingencies 
affect  those  who  live  on  the  mere  inte- 
rest of  their  capital,  in  common  with 
those  who  personally  engage  in  pro- 
duction. In  a  g^enerally  secure  state 
of  society,  the  risks  which  ma^  be 
attendant  on  the  nature  of  particular 
employments  seldom  fall  on  tne  person 
who  lends  his  capital,  if  he  lends  on 
good  security ;  but  in  a  state  of  society 
like  that  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  no 
security  (except  perhaps  the  actual 
pledge  of  gold  or  jewels)  is  good :  and 
the  mere  possession  of  a  hoard,  when 
known  or  suspected,  exposes  it  and  the 
possessor  to  risks,  for  which  scarcely 
any  profit  he  could  expect  to  obtain 
would  be  an  equivalent ;  so  that  there 
would  be  still  less  accumulation  than 
there  is,  if  a  state  of  insecurity  did  not 
also  multiply  the  occasions  on  which 
the  possession  of  a  treasure  may  be  the 
means  of  ba^^  life*  or  averting  serious 
calamities.  Those  who  lend,  under 
these  wretched  governments,  do  it  at 


the  utmost  peril  of  never  being  paid. 
Li  most  of  we  native  states  oi  India, 
the  lowest  terms  on  which  any  one 
will  lend  money,  even  to  the  govern 
ment,  are  such,  that  if  the  interest  is 
paid  only  for  a  few  years,  and  tbe 
principal  not  at  all,  the  lender  is  tole^ 
ablj  well  indemnified.  If  the  accumu- 
lation of  principal  and  compound  inte- 
rest is  ultimately  compromised  at  a 
few  shillings  in  the  pound,  he  has 
generally  made  an  advantageous  bar* 
gain. 

§  3.  The  remuneration  of  capital  in 
different  employments,  much  more  than 
the  remuneration  of  labour,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  which 
render  one  employment  more  attrac- 
tive, or  more  repulsive,  than  another. 
The  profits,  for  example,  of  retail 
trade,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  em- 

Sloyed,  exceed  those  of  wholesale 
ealers  or  manufacturers,  for  this  rea- 
son among  others,  that  there  is  less 
consideration  attached  to  the  employ- 
ment. The  greatest,  however,  of  tnese 
differences,  is  that  caused  by  difference 
of  risk.  The  profits  of  a  gunpowder 
manu£BM;turer  must  be  consiaerably 
greater  than  the  average,  to  make  up 
for  the  peculiar  risks  to  which  he  and 
his  property  are  constantly  exposed. 
When,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
marine  adventure,  the  peculiar  risks 
are  capable  of  being,  and  commonly 
are,  commuted  for  a  fixed  payment, 
the  premium  of  insurance  takes  its 
regular  place  among  the  charges  of 
production;  and  the  compensation 
which  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  cargo 
receives  for  that  payment,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  estimate  of  his  profits,  but 
IS  included  in  the  replacement  of  his 
capital. 

The  portion,  too,  of  the  gross  profit 
which  tonus  the  remuneration  for  the 
labour  and  skill  of  the  dealer  or  pro- 
ducer, is  very  different  in  different  em- 
ployments. This  is  the  explanation 
always  given  of  the  extraordinary  rate 
of  apothecaries'  profit;  the  greatest 
part,  as  Adam  Smith  observes,  being 
frequently  no  more  than  the  reasonable 
wa^  of  professional  attendance ;  for 
which,  until  a  late  alteration  of  the 
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law,  the  apothecary  could  not  demand 
any  Remuneration,  except  in  the  prices 
of  his  drugs.  Some  occupations  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  scientific  or 
technical  education,  and  can  only  be 
carried  on  by  persons  who  combine  with 
that  education  a  considerable  capital. 
Such  is  the  business  of  an  engineer, 
both  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term, 
a  machine-maker,  and  in  its  popnlar 
or  derivative  sense,  an  undertaker  of 
public  works.  These  are  always  the 
most  profitable  employments.  There 
are  cases,  again,  in  which  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labour  and  skill  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  business  necessarily 
of  limited  extent.  In  such  cases  a 
higher  than  common  rate  of  profit  is 
necessary  to  yield  only  the  common 
rate  of  remuneration.  "  in  a  small  sea- 
port town,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "a 
little  grocer  will  make  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent  upon  a  stock  of  a  single  hundred 
pounds,  while  a  considerable  wholesale 
merchant  in  the  same  place  will  scarce 
make  eight  or  ten  per  cent  upon  a  stock 
of  ten  thousand.  The  trade  of  the 
grocer  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  market  may  not 
admit  the  employment  of  a  larger 
capital  in  the  business.  The  man, 
however,  must  not  only  live  by  his 
trade,  but  live  by^  it  suitabljr  to 
the  qualifications  wnich  it  reqtdres. 
Besides  possessing  a  little  capital,  he 
must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  ac- 
count, and  must  be  a  tolerable  judge, 
too,  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  different 
sorts  of  goods,  their  prices,  qualities, 
and  the  markets  where  they  are  to 
be  had  cheapest  Thirty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year  cannot  be  considered  as 
too  great  a  recompense  for  the  labour 
of  a  person  so  accomplished.  Deduct 
this  from  the  seemingly  great  profits  of 
his  capital,  and  little  more  will  remain, 
perhaps,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock.  The  greater  part  of  the  apparent 
profit  is,  in  this  case,  too,  real  wages." 
All  the  natural  monopolies  (meaning 
thereby  those  which  are  created  by 
circumstances,  and  not  by  law)  whicn 
produce  or  aggravate  the  disparities  in 
the  remuneration  of  different  kinds  of 
labour,  ojierate  similarly  between  dif- 


ferent employments  of  capital.  If  a 
business  can  only  be  advantageouslj 
carried  on  by  a  large  capital,  this  in 
most  countries  limits  so  narrowly  the 
class  of  pe'.'sons  who  can  enter  into  the 
employment,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  their  rate  of  profit  above  the 
general  level.  A  trade  may  also,  fi:om 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  confined  to 
so  few  hands,  that  profits  may  admit 
of  being  kept  up  by  a  combinatiok 
among  the  dealers.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  among  so  numerous  a  body 
as  the  London  booksellers,  this  sort  of 
combination  long  continued  to  exist. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  case  of 
the  gas  and  water  companies. 

§  4.  After  due  allowance  is  made 
for  these  various  causes  of  ine(^uality, 
namely,  differences  in  the  nsk  or 
agreeableness  of  different  employments, 
and  natural  or  artificial  monopolies; 
the  rate  of  profit  on  capital  in  all  em- 
ployments tends  to  an  equality.  Such 
IS  the  proposition  usually  laid  down  by 
political  economists,  and  under  proper 
explanations  it  is  true. 

That  portion  of  profit  which  is 
properly  interest,  and  which  forms  the 
real  remuneration  for  abstinence,  is 
strictly  the  same,  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  whatever  be  the  employment. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  equaUy  good 
security,  does  not  vaiy  according  to 
the  destination  of  the  principal,  thougli 
it  does  vary  from  time  to  time  veiy 
much,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  market.  There  is  no  employ- 
ment in  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
industry,  competition  is  so  active  and 
incessant  as  in  the  lending  and  borrow- 
ing of  money.  All  persons  in  business 
are  occasionally,  and  most  of  them 
constiintly,  borrowers:  while  all  persons 
not  in  business,  who  possess  monied 
property,  are  lenders.  Between  these 
two  great  bodies,  there  is  a  nmnerous, 
keen,  and  intelligent  class  of  middle- 
men, composed  of  bankers,  stockbrokers, 
discount  orokers,  and  others,  alive  to 
the  slightest  breath  of  probable  gaio. 
The  smallest  circumstance,  or  the  most 
transient  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  which  tends  to  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  demand  for  loani: 
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either  at  the  time  or  prospectiyely, 
cperateB  immediately  on  the  rate  of 
interest :  and  circmnstaiioeB  in  the 
general  state  of  trade,  really  tending 
to  cause  this  difference  of  demand,  are 
eontinoaUj  oocuning,  sometimes  to 
snch  an  extent,  that  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest OQ  the  host  mercantile  hills  has 
been  known  to  vaiy  in  little  more  than 
a  year  (even  without  the  occurrence  of 
the  ^at  derangement  called  a  com- 
mercial crisis)  frmn  four  or  less,  to  eight 
or  nine  per  cent.  But,  at  ike  same 
time  ana  place,  the  rate  of  interest  is 
the  same,  to  all  who  can  ffiTe  equally 
^ood  security.  The  manet  rate  of 
mterest  is  at  aH  times  a  known  and 
definite  thin^. 

It  ie  far  otiierwise  with  groM  profit ; 
which,  though  (as  will  presently  be  seen) 
it  does  not  vary  much  firom  employ- 
menttoemj^loyment^  Taries  very  greatly 
from  indiyidual  to  individual,  and  can 
scarcely  be  in  any  two  cases  the  same. 
It  depends  on  the  knowledge,  talents, 
economy,  and  energy  of  the  capitalist 
himself,  or  of  the  agents  whom  ne  em- 
plojrs ;  on  the  accidents  of  personal  con- 
nexion ;  and  even  on  chance.  Hardly 
any  two  dealers  in  the  same  trade, 
eren  if  their  oonmiodities  are  equally 
Kood  and  equally  cheap,  cany  on  their 
business  at  the  same  expense,  or  turn 
oyer  their  capital  in  the  same  time. 
That  equal  capitals  give  equal  profits, 
as  a  general  maxim  of  trade,  would  be 
as  false  as  that  equal  ago  or  size  gives 
equal  bodily  stren^h,  or  that  equal 
reading  or  experience  gives  equal 
knowledge.  The  effect  depends  as 
much  upon  twenty  other  iningi^  as 
upon  the  single  cause  specified. 

But  though  profits  thus  vary,  the 
parity,  on  the  whole,  of  difierent  modes 
of  employing  capital  (in  the  absence 
of  any  natural  or  artindal  monopoly) 
is,  in  a  certain,  and  a  very  important 
sense,  maintained.  On  an  average 
(whatever  may  be  Ihe  occasional 
fluctuations)  the  various  emi>loyment8 
of  capital  are  on  such  a  footing,  as  to 
hold  out,^  not  equal  profits,  but  equal 
expectations  of  pront,  to  persons  of 
(average  abilities  and  advantages.  By 
le<]ual,  I  mean  after  making  compensa- 
pQD  for  any  inferiority  in  the  agree- 


ableness  or  safety  of  an  employment.  | 
If  the  case  were  not  00 ;  if  ttiere  were 
evidently,  and  to  common  experienoe, 
move  favourable  chances  of  ]^eouniary 
success  in  one  business  than  in  others, 
more  persons  would  engage  their  capi- 
tal in  the  basiness,  or  would  bring  up 
their  scms  to  it;  which  in  fact  always 
happens  when  a  business,  like^  that  of 
an  engineer  at  present,  or  like  any 
newly  established  and  prosperous  manu- 
facture, is  seen  to  be  a  growing  and 
thriving  one.  If,  on  the  contjary,  a 
business  is  not  considered  thriving ;  if 
the  chances  of  profit  in  it  are  thought 
to  be  inferior  to  those  in  other  employ- 
ments ;  capital  |^ually  leaves  it,  or 
at  least  new  capital  is  not  attracted  to 
it ;  and  by  this  change  in  the  distribu> 
tion  of  capital  between  the  less  profit- 
able and  the  more  profitable  employ- 
ments, a  sort  of  balance  is  restored. 
The  expectations  of  profit,  therefore,  in 
difierent  employments,  cannot  long  con- 
tinue veiy  different:  they  tend  to  a 
common  average,  though  they  are 
generally  oscillating  firom  one  side  to 
the  other  side  of  the  medium. 

This  equaliring  process,  commonly 
described  as  the  transfer  of  capital  from 
one  employment  to  another,  is  not 
necessarily  the  onerous,  slow,  and 
ahnost  impracticable  operation  which 
it  is  very  often  represented  to  be.  In 
the  first  place,  it  does  not  always  im- 
ply the  actual  removal  of  capital 
already  embariced  in  an  employment. 
In  a  rapidly  progressive  state  of  capital, 
the  adjustment  often  takes  place  by 
means  of  the  new  accumulations  of  each 
year,  which  direct  themselves  in  prefer- 
ence towards  the  more  thriving  trades. 
Even  when  a  real  transfer  of  capital  is 
necessary,  it  is  by  no  means  implied 
that  any  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  unprofitable  employment,  relinquish 
business  and  break  up  their  establish- 
ments. The  numerous  and  multifarious 
channels  of  credit,  through  which,  in 
commercial  nations,  unemployed  capital 
difiuses  itself  over  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, flowing  over  in  greater  abund- 
ance to  the  lower  levels,  are  the  means 
by  which  the  equalization  is  accom- 
plished. The  process  consists  in  a 
limitation  by  one  olass  of  dealers  or 
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producers,  and  an  extension  by  the 
other,  of  that  portion  of  their  business 
which  is  carried  on  with  borrowed 
capital.  There  is  scarcely  any  dealer 
or  producer  on  a  considerable  scale, 
who  confines  his  business  to  what  can 
be  carried  on  by  his  own  funds.  When 
trade  is  ^ood,  he  not  only  usen  to  the 
utmost  his  own  capital,  but  employs, 
in  addition,  much  of  the  credit  which 
that  capital  obtains  for  him.  When, 
either  from  over-supply  or  from  some 
slackening  in  the  demand  for  his  com- 
modity, he  finds  that  it  sells  more 
slowly  or  obtains  a  lower  price,  he  con- 
tracts his  operations,  and  does  not 
apply  to  bankers  or  other  money 
dealers  for  a  renewal  of  their  advances 
to  the  same  extent  as  before.  A  busi- 
ness which  is  increasing  holds  out,  on 
the  contrary,  a  prospect  of  profitable 
employment  for  a  larger  amount  of  this 
floating  capital  than  previously,  and 
those  engaged  in  it  become  applicants 
to  the  money  dealers  for  larger  ad- 
vances, which,  from  their  improving 
circumstances,  they  have  no  difficulty 
In  obtaining.  A  different  distribution 
of  floating  capital  between  two  em- 
ployments has  as  much  effect  in  re- 
storing their  profits  to  an  equilibrium, 
as  if  the  owners  of  an  equal  amount  of 
capital  were  to  abandon  the  one  trade 
and  carry  their  capital  into  the  other. 
This  easy,  and  as  it  were  spontaneous, 
method  of  accommodating  production 
to  demand,  is  quite  sufficient  to  correct 
any  inequalities  arising  from  the  fluc- 
tuations of  trade,  or  other  causes  ot 
ordinary  occurrence.  In  the  case  of 
ar  altogether  declining  trade,  in  which 
j.  is  necessary  that  the  production 
should  be,  not  occasionally  varied,  but 
greatly  and  permanently  diminished, 
or  perhaps  stopped  altogether,  the  pro- 
cess of  extricating  the  capital  is,  no 
doubt,  tardy  and  difficult,  and  almost 
always  attended  with  considerable 
loss ;  much  of  the  capital  fixed  in  ma- 
chinery, buildings,  permanent  works, 
&c.  being  either  not  applicable  to  any 
other  purpose,  or  only  applicable  after 
expensive  alterations ;  and  time  being 
seldom  given  for  effecting  the  change 
in  the  mode  in  which  it  would  be 
efiected  with  least  losSi   namely,  by 


not  replacing  the  fixed  capital  a*  ft 
wears  out.    There  is  besides,  in  totally 
changing  the  destination  of  a  capita^ 
so  great  a  sacrifice  of  established  con- 
nexion, and  of  acquired  skill  and  ex- 
perience, that  people  are  alwa78  Tery 
slow  in  resolving  upon  it,  and  hardly 
ever  do  so  until  long  after  a  change  of 
fortune  has  become  hopeless.    These, 
however,    are    distinctly    exceptional 
cases,  and  even  in  these  the  equaliza- 
tion is  at  last  efifected.    It  m&y  also 
happen  that  the  return  to  equilibriom 
is  considerably  protracted,  when,  before 
one    inequality    has    been   corrected, 
another  cause    of  inequality    arises; 
whi'^h  is  said  to  have  been  continually 
the  case  during  a  long  series  of  ^ears, 
with  the  production  of  cotton  in  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America ;  the 
commodity    having    been    upheld    at 
what  was  virtually  a  monopoly  price, 
because  the  Jnorease  of  demand,  from 
successive  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture, went  on  with   a  rapidity    so 
much  beyond  expectation,  that  for  many 
years    the    supply    never    completely 
overtook  it.     But  it  is  not  often  that  a 
succession   of   disturbing    causes,    all 
acting  in  the  same  direction,  are  known 
to  follow  one  another  with  hardly  any 
interval.     Where  there  is  no  monopoly, 
the  profits  of  a  trade  are  likely  to  range 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below 
the  general  level,  l^ut  tending  always  to 
return  to  it ;  like  the  oscillations  df  the 
pendulum. 

In  general,  then,  although  profits  ars 
very  different  to  different  individuals, 
and  to  the  same  individual  in  different 
years,  there  cannot  be  much  diversity 
at  the  same  time  and  place  in  the 
average  profits  of  different  employ- 
ments, (other  than  the  standing  differ- 
ences necessary  to  compensate  for 
difference  of  attractiyeness),  except  for 
bhort  periods,  or  when  some  great  per- 
manent revulsion  has  overtaken  a  par- 
ticular trade.  If  any  popular  impres- 
sion exists  that  some  trades  are  more 
profitable  than  others,  independently  of 
monopoly,  or  of  such  rare  accidents  as 
have  been  noticed  in  regard  to  the 
cotton  trade,  the  impression  is  in  all 
probability  fallacious,  since  if  it  were 
shaied  by  those  who  have   greatest 
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meant  «f  knowledge  and  motives  to 
ftccnrate  examination,  there  would  take 
plaoe  such  an  influx  of  capital  ae  would 
soon  lower  the  profits  to  the  common 
level.  It  is  true  that,  to  j^rsons  with 
the  same  amount  of  original  means, 
there  is  more  chance  of  making  a  lar^ 
fortune  in  some  employments  than  m 
others.  But  it  would  lie  found  that  in 
those  same  employments  bankruptcies 
also  are  more  frequent,  and  that  the 
chance  of  greater  success  is  balanced 
by  a  greater  probability  of  complete 
failure.  Very  offceu  it  is  more  than 
balanced:  for,  as  was  remarked  in 
another  case,  the  chance  of  great  prizes 
operates  with  a  greater  degree  of 
strength  than  arithmetic  will  warrant, 
in  attracting  competitors ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  the  average  gains,  in  a  trade 
in  which  large  fortunes  may  be  made, 
are  lower  than  in  those  in  which  gains 
are  slow,  though  comparatively  sure, 
and  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  ulti- 
mately hoped  for  beyond  a  competency. 
The  timber  trade  of  Canada  is  one  ex- 
ample of  an  employment  of  capital, 
partaking  so  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
lottery,  as  to  make  it  an  accredited 
opinion  that,  taking  the  adventurers  in 
tne  aggregate,  there  is  more  money 
lost  by  the  trade  than  gained  by  it ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  average  rate  of 
profit  is  less  than  nothing.  In  such 
points  as  this,  much  depends  on  the 
characters  of  nations,  according  as  they 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  advei<tur- 
ous,  or,  as  it  is  called  when  the  inten- 
tion is  to  blame  it,  the  gambling  spirit. 
This  spirit  is  much  stronger  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
country  of  the  Continent.  In  some 
Continental  countries  the  tendency  is 
BO  much  the  reverse,  that  safe  and  quiet 
employments  probably  yield  a  less 
average  profit  to  the  capital  engaged 
in  them,  than  those  whicn  offer  greater 
gains  at  the  price  of  greater  hazards. 

It  must  not  however  be  forgotten, 
that  even  in  the  countries  of  most 
active  competition,  custom  also^  has  a 
considerable  share  in  determining  the 
profits  of  trade.  There  is  sometimes 
an  idea  afloat  as  to  what  the  profit  of 
an  employment  should  be,  which  though 


not  adhered  to  by  all  the  dealers,  nor 
perhaps  rigidly  by  any,  still  exercises  a 
certain  influence  over  their  operations. 
There  has  been  in  England  a  kind  of 
notion,  how  widely  prevailing  I  Iinow 
not,  that  fifty  per  cent  is  a  proper  anA 
suitable  rate  of  profit  in  retail  tn  ins- 
actions:  understand,  not  fifty  per  cent 
on  the  whole  capital,  but  an  advanct; 
of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  wholesalu 
prices ;  from  which  have  to  be  defrayed 
Eiad  debts,  shop  rent,  the  pav  of  derkt*, 
shopmen,  and  agents  of  ail  descrip- 
tions, in  short  all  the  expenses  of  the 
retail  business.  li'  this  custom  were 
imiyersal,  and  strictly  adhered  to,  com- 
petition indeed  would  still  operate,  but 
the  consumer  would  not  aerive  any 
benefit  from  it,  at  least  as  to  price ;  the 
way  in  which  it  would  diminish  the  ad- 
vantages of  those  engaged  in  retail 
trade,  would  be  by  a  greater  subdivision 
of  the  business.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  the  standard  is  as  high  as  a 
himdred  per  cent.  The  increase  of 
competition  however,  in  England  at 
least,  is  rapidly  tending  to  break  down 
customs  ot  this  description.  In  the 
majority  of  trades,  (at  least  m  the  great 
emporia  of  trade,)  there  are  numerous 
dealers  whose  motto  is  "small  gains 
and  firequent" — a  great  business  at  low 
prices,  rather  than  high  prices  and  few 
transactions ;  and  bv  turning  over  their 
capital  more  rapidly,  and  adding  to 
it  by  borrowed  capital  when  needed, 
the  dealers  often  obtain  individually 
higher  profits ;  though  they  necessaiily 
lower  the  profits  of  those  among  their 
competitors,  who  do  not  adopt  the 
same  principle.  Nevertheless,  com 
petition,  as  remarked^  in  a  previous 
chapter,  has,  as  yet,  but  a  limited 
dominion  over  retail  prices;  and  con- 
sequently the  sharo  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour  which  is  ab 
sorbed  in  the  remuneration  of  mere 
distributors,  continues  exorbitant ;  and 
there  is  no  function  in  the  economy  of 
society  which  supports  a  number  of 
persons  so  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  performed. 

§  5.     The  preceding  remarks  have, 
I  hope,  sufficiently  elucidated  what  is 
•  Vide  suprs^  book  U.  oh.  iv.  §  3. 
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meant  by  the  common  phrase,  "the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  ;'*  and  the  sense 
in  which,  and  the  limitations  under 
which,  this  ordinary  rate  has  a  real 
existence.  It  now  remains  to  con- 
sider, what  causes  determine  its 
amount. 

To  popular  apprehenBion  it  seems  as 
if  the  profits  of  husiness  depended  upon 
prices.  A  producer  or  dealer  seems  to 
obtain  his  profits  by  selling  his  com- 
modity for  more  than  it  cost  him. 
Profit  altogether,  people  are  apt  to 
think,  is  a  consequence  of  purchase  and 
sale.  It  is  only  (they  suppose)  because 
there  are  purcnasers  for  a  commodity, 
that  the  producer  of  it  is  able  to  make 
any  profit.  Demand  —  customers — a 
market  for  the  commodity,  are  the 
cause  of  the  gains  of  capitalists.  It  is 
by  the  sale  of  their  goods,  that  they 
replace  their  capital,  and  add  to  its 
amount. 

This,  howerer,  is  looking  onl^  at  the 
outside  surface  of  the  economical  ma- 
chinery of  society.  In  no  case,  we  find, 
is  the  mere  money  which  passes  from 
one  person  to  another,  the  fundamental 
matter  in  any  economical  phenomenon. 
If  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the 
operations  of  the  producer,  we  shall 
perceiye  that  the  money  he  obtains  for 
nis  commodit]r  is  not  the  cause  of  his 
having  a  profit,  but  only  the  mode  in 
which  his  profit  is  paid  to  him. 

The  cause  of  profit  is,  that  labour 
produces  mora  than  is  required  for  its 
support.  The  reason  why  agricultural 
capital  yields  a  profit,  is  because 
human  beings  can  grow  more  food, 
than  is  necessary  to  feed  them  while  it 
is  being  grown,  including  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  constructing  the  tools,  and 
making  all  other  needful  preparations ; 
fix>m  which  it  is  a  consequence,  that  if 
a  capitalist  undertakes  to  feed  the  la- 
bourers on  condition  of  receiyin^  the 
produce,  he  has  some  of  it  remaining 
for  himself  after  replacing  his  advances. 
To  vary  the  form  of  the  theorem :  the 
feason  why  capital  yields  a  profit,  is 
because  food,  clothing,  materials  and 
tools,  last  longer  than  the  time  which 
was  required  to  produce  them ;  so  that 
if  a  capitalist  supplies  a  party  of  la- 
bouTM'B  with  these   things,   on   con- 


dition of  receiving  all  they  prodaoei 
they  will,  in  addition  to  reproducing 
their  own  necessaries  and  instnunents, 
have  a  portion  of  their  time  remaining, 
to  work  for  the  capitalist.  We  thus 
see  that  profit  arises,  not  from  the  in- 
cident of^  exchange,  but  from  tlie  pro- 
ductive power  of  labour  ;^  and  the  gene- 
ral profit  of  the  country  is  always  what 
the  productive  power  of  labour  makes 
it,  Aether  any  exchange  takes  place 
or  not.  TS  there  were  no  division  of 
employments,  there  would  be  no^  buy- 
ing or  selling,  but  there  would  still  be 
profit.  If  the  labourers  of  the  comntry 
collectively  produce  twenty  per  cent 
more  than  their  wages,  profits  will  be 
twenty  per  cent,  whatever  prices 
may  or  may  not  be.  The  accidents  of 
price  may  for  a  time  make  one  set  of 
producero  get  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  and  another  less,  the  one  oommo- 
dity  being  rated  above  its  natm«I  ^alue 
in  relation  to  other  commodities,  and 
the  other  below,  until  prices  have  again 
adjusted  themselves;  but  there  will 
always  be  just  twenty  per  cent  divided 
among  them  all. 

I  proceed,  in  expansion  of  the  consi- 
derations thus  briefly  indicated,  to  ex- 
hibit more  minutely  the  mode  in  which 
the  rate  of  profit  is  determined. 

§  3.  I  assume,^  throughout,  tho 
state  of  things,  which,  where  tlie  la- 
bourers and  capitalists  are  separate 
classes,  prevails,  with  few  exceptions, 
universally;  namely,  that  the  capitalist 
advances  the  whole  expenses,  including 
the  entire  remuneration  of  the  labourer. 
That  he  should  do  so,  is  not  a  matter 
of  inherent  necessity;  the  labourer 
might  wait  until  the  production  is 
complete,  for  all  that  part  of  his  wages 
whioi  exceeds  mere  necessaries;  and 
even  for  the  whole,  if  he  has  funds  in 
hand,  sufficient  for  his  temporanr  sup- 
port. But  in  the  latter  case,  the  la^ 
Dourer  is  to  that  extent  really  a  capi- 
talist, investing  capital  in  the  concern, 
by  supplyinga  portion  of  the  funds  neces 
sary  for  carrying,  it  on ;  and  even  in  thf» 
former  case  he  may  be  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light,  since,  contributing  his 
labour  at  less  than  the  market  price, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  lending  ths  diA 
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Terence  to  his  employer,  and  receiying 
it  back  with  interest  (on  whatever 
principle  computed)  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  enterpnse. 

The  capitalist,  then,  may  be  assmned 
to  make  all  the  advances,  and  receive 
all  the  prodace.  His  profit  consists  of 
the  excess  of  the  produce  above  the 
advances ;  his  rate  of  profit  is  the  ratio 
which  that  excess  bears  to  the  amount 
Advanced.  Bnt  what  do  the  advances 
consist  of? 

It  is,  for  the  present,  necessaiy  to 
suppose,  that  the  capitalist  does  not 
pay  any  rent ;  has  not  to  purchase  the 
use  of  any  appropriated  natural  agent. 
This  indeed  is  scarcely  ever  the  exact 
truth.  The  agricultural  capitalist^ 
except  when  he  is  the  owner  of  the 
Boh  he  cultivates,  always,  or  almost 
always,  pays  rent :  and  even  in  manu- 
factures, ^not  to  mention  ground-rent,) 
the  materials  of  the  maniuacture  have 
generally  paid  rent,  in  some  stage  of 
their  production.  The  nature  of  rent 
however,  we  have  not  yet  taken  into 
consideration;  and  it  will  hereafter 
appear,  that  no  practical  error,  on  the 
queBtion  we  are  now  examining,  is 
produced  by  disregarding  it. 

I^   then,  leaving   rent  out  of   the 

Snestion,  we  inquire  in  what  it  is  that 
be  adTances  of  the  capitalists,  for  pur- 
poses of  production,  consists,  we.  shall 
find  that  they  consist  of  wages  of 
labour. 

A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  of 
every  capitalist  consists  in  the  direct 
payment  of  wages.  What  does  not 
conirist  of  this,  is  composed  of  materials 
and  implements,  including  buildings. 
But  materials  and  implements  are  pro- 
duced by  labour ;  ana  as  our  supposed 
capitalist  is  not  meant  to  represent 
a  single  employment,  but  to  be  a  type 
of  the  productive  industry  of  the  whole 
country,  we  may  suppose  that  he 
makes  his  own  tools,  and^  raises  his 
own  materials.  He  does  this  by  means 
of  previous  advances,  which,  again, 
consist  wholly  of  wages.  If  we  sup- 
pose him  to  buy  the  materials  and 
tools  instead  of  producing  them,  the 
case  is  not  alterea :  he  then  repays  to 
a  previous  producer  the  wages  which 
that  nrevious  producer  has  paid.    It  is 


true,  he  repays  it  to  nlm  with  a  profit; 
and  if  he  had  produced  tiie  things 
himself  he  himself  must  have  had  that 
profit,  on  this  part  of  his  outlay,  as 
well  as  on  eveiy  other  part.  The  fact, 
however,  remams,  that  in  the  whole 
process  of  production,  beginning  with 
the  matenals  and  tools,  and  ending 
vnth  the  finished  product^  all  the  a£ 
vances  have  consiBted  of  nothing  but 
wa^s ;  except  that  certain  of  the  eapi- 
tahsts  concerned  have,  for  the  sake  of 
general  convenience,  had  their  share 
of  profit  paid  to  them  before  the  opera- 
tion was  completed.  Whatever,  of  the 
ultimate  product,  is  not  profit,  is  rs- 
payment  of  wages. 

S  7.  It  thus  appears  that  the  two 
elements  on  whict^  and  which  alone, 
the  gains  of  the  capitalists  depend,  are, 
first,  the  magnitude  of  the  produce,  in 
other  words,  the  productive  power  of 
labour ;  and  secondly,  the  proportion  of 
that  produce  obtained  by  tne  labouren 
themselves ;  the  ratio,  which  the  remu- 
neration of  the  labourers  bears  to  the 
amount  they  produce.  These  two  things 
form  the  data  for  determining  the 
gross  amount  divided  as  profit  among 
all  the  capitalists  of  the  conntiy ;  but 
the  rate  of  profit,  the  percentage  on  the 
capital,  depends  only  on  the  second  of 
the  two  elements,  the  labourer's  pro- 
portional share,  and  not  on  the  amount 
to  be  shared.  If  the  produce  of  labour 
were  doubled,  and  tne  labourers  ob- 
tained the  same  proportional  share  as 
before,  that  is,  if  their  remuneration 
was  also  doubled,  the  capitalists,  it 
is  true,  would  gain  twice  as  much; 
but  as  they  would  also  have  had  to  ad- 
vance twice  as  much,  the  rate  of  their 
profit  would  be  only  the  same  as  be- 
fore.. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of 
Bicardo  and  others,  that  the  rate  of 
profits  depends  on  wages;  rising  as 
wages  fall,  and  fiiUing  as  wages  rise. 
In  adopting,  however,  this  doctrine, 
I  must  insist  upon  making  a  most  ne- 
cessaiy  alteration  in  its  wording.  In. 
stead  of  saying  that  profits  depend  ol 
wages,  let  us  say  f  wluit  Ricardo  reaUy 
meant)  that  they  aepend  on  the  eostof 
IdboUr. 
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Wages,  and  the  oott  of  labour;  what 
labour  brings  in  to  the  labourer,  and 
what  it  ooets  to  the  capitalist;  are 
ideas  quite  distinct,  and  which  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  keep  so.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  essential  not  to  desig- 
nate them,  as  is  almost  always  done,  bj 
'he  same  name.  Wages,  in  public  dis- 
cussions, both  oral  and  printed,  being 
looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  payers,  much  oftener  than  from  that 
of  the  receivers,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  say  that  wages  are  high 
or  low,  meaning  only  that  the  cost  of 
labour  is  high  or  low.  The  reverse  of 
this  would  be  oftener  the  tiuth :  the 
cost  of  labour  is  frequently  at  its  highest 
where  wages  are  lowest.  This  may 
arise  from  two  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  labour,  though  cheap,  may  be 
mefficient.  In  no  European  country 
are  wages  so  low  as  they  are  (or  at 
least  were)  in  Ireland ;  the  remunerar 
tion  of  an  agricultural  labourer  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  not  being  more  than 
half  the  wages  of  even  the  lowest-paid 
Englishman,  the  Dorsetshire  labourer. 
But  if,  from  inferior  skill  and  industry, 
•two  days^  labour  of  an  Irishman  accom- 
plished no  more  work  than  an  English 
labourer  performed  in  one,  the  Irish- 
man's labour  cost  as  much  as  the 
Englishman's,  though  it  brought  in  so 
much  less  to  himself.  The  capitalist's 
profit  is  determined  by  the  former  of 
these  two  things,  not  by  the  latter. 
That  a  difierence  to  this  extent  really 
existed  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labour, 
is  proved  not  only  by  abundant  testi- 
mony, but  by  the  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  lowness  of  wages,  profits 
of  capital  are  not  understood  to  have 
been  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  other  cause  which  renders  wages, 
and  the  cost  of  labour,  no  real  criteria 
of  one  another,  is  the  vaiyins  costliness 
of  the  articles  which  the  labourer  con- 
sumes. If  these  are  cheap,  wages,  in 
the  sense  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
labourer,  may  be  high,  and  yet  the  cost 
of  labour  may  be  low ;  if  dear,  the  la- 
bourer may  be  wretchedly  oS,  though 
his  labour  may  cost  much  to  the  capi- 
talist. This  last  is  the  condition  of  a 
ooontry  over-peopled  in  relation  to  its 
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land ;  in  which,  food  being  dear,  the 
poorness  of  the  labourer's  real  reward 
does  not  prevent  labour  from  costing 
much  to  the  purchaser,  and  low  wages 
and  low  profits  co-exist.  The  opposite 
case  is  exemplified  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  labourer  there  enjoys 
a  greater  abundance  of  comforts  than 
in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  ex- 
ce|>t  some  of  the  newest  colonies ;  bnti 
owing  to  the  cheap  price  at  which 
these  comforts  can  be  obtained  (com- 
bined with  the  great  efficiency  of  the 
labour,)  the  cost  of  labour  is  at  least 
not  higher,  nor  the  rate  of  profit  lower, 
than  in  Europe. 

The  cost  of  labour,  then,  is,  in  the 
language  of  ma^thematics,  a  function  of 
three  variables :  the  efficiency  of  la- 
bour; the  wages  of  labour  (meaning 
thereby  the  real  reward  of  the  labourer) ; 
and  the  greater  or  less  cost  at  which 
the  articles  composing  that  real  reward 
can  be  produced  or  procured.  It  is 
plain  that  the  cost  of  labour  to  the 
capitalist  must  be  influenced  by  each  of 
these  three  circumstances,  and  by  no 
others.  These,  therefore,  are  also  the 
circumstances  which  determine  the  rate 
of  profit ;  and  it  cannot  be  in  any  way 
affected  except  through  one  or  other  of 
them.  If  labour  generally  became  more 
efficient,  without  being  more  highly  re- 
warded ;  if,  without  its  becoming  leas 
efficient,  its  remuneration  fell,  no  in- 
crease taking  place  in  the  cost  of  the 
articles  composing  that  remuneration ; 
or  if  those  articles  became  less  costly 
without  the  labourer's  obtaining  more 
of  them ;  in  any  one  of  these  three 
cases,  profits  would  rise.  If^  on  the 
contrary,  labour  became  less  efficient 
(as  it  might  do  from  diminished  bodUy 
vigour  in  the  people,  destruction  of  fixed 
capital,  or  detenorated  education) ;  or 
if  the  labourer  obtained  a  higher  remu- 
neration, without  any  increased  cheap- 
ness in  ihe  things  composing  it ;  or  i^ 
without  his  obtaining  more,  that  which 
he  did  obtain  became  more  costly;  pro- 
fits, in  aU  these  cases,  would  suffer  a 
diminution.  And  there  is  no  othtf 
combination  of  circumstances,  in  which 
tlie  general  rate  of  profit  of  a  conntiy, 
in  ail  employments  indifferently,  oai 
either  fSftU  or  ri8«< 
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llie  eTidenoe  of  thete  propositioni 
can  only  be  stated  generally,  though, 
it  18  hoped^  oonclnrivelT,  in  uub  sta^ 
of  our  subject.  It  wiU  oome  out  in 
greater  fulness  and  force  when,  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  tneory  of 
Value  and  Price,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  exhibit  the  law  of  profits  in  the  con- 
orote — ^in  the   complex  entanglement 


of  circnmstanoes  in  which  it  actually 
works.  This  can  only  be  done  in  the 
ensuinff  Book.  One  topic  still  remains 
to  be  discussed  in  the  present  one,  so 
far  as  it  admits  of  being  treated  inde 
pendently  of  considerations  of  Value: 
the  subject  of  Rent ;  to  which  we  now 
proceed. 
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$  1 .  Thb  requisites  of  production  being 
labour,  capital,  and  natural  agents; 
the  only  person,  besides  the  labourer 
and  the  capitalist,  whose  consent  is 
necessary  to  production,  and  who  can 
claim  a  share  of  the  produce  as  the 
price  of  that  consent,  is  the  person  who, 
by  the  arrangements  of  society,  pos- 
sesses exclusive  power  over  some  na* 
tural  agent.  The  land  is  the  principal 
of  the  natural  agents  which  are  capaole 
of  being  appropriated,  and  the  consi- 
deration paid  for  its  nse  is  called  rent. 
Landed  proprietors  are  the  only  class, 
of  any  numbers  or  importance,  who  have 
a  claim  to  a  share  m  the  distribntiou 
of  the  produce,  through  their  ownership 
of  something  which  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  have  produced.  If  there 
oe  any  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature, 
they  will  be  easily  understood,  when 
the  nature  and  laws  of  rent  are  con^ 
prehended. 

It  is  at  once  evident,  that  rent  is  the 
eifect^f  a  monopoly ;  though  the  mono- 
poly n  a  natural  one,  which  may  be 
regulated,  which  may  even  be  held  as 
a  trust  for  the  community  generally, 
but  which  cannot  be  prevented  from 
existing.  The  reason  why  landowners 
bre  able  to  require  rent  for  their  land, 
is  that  it  is  a  commodity  which  many 
want,  and  which  no  one  can  obtain 
but  from  them.  If  all  iXie  land  of  the 
country  belonged  to  one  person,  he 
coiild  nx  the  rent  at  his  pleasure.  The 
whole  people  would  be  dependent  on 
his  wiU  £or  the  qeoMtaries  of  lifii,  and 


he  might  make  what  conditions  he 
chose.  This  is  the  actual  state  of  things 
in  those  Oriental  kinsfdoms  in  which 
the  land  is  considered  the  property  of 
the  state.  Bent  is  then  confounded 
with  taxation,  and  the  despot  may  exact 
the  utmost  which  the  unfortunate  col* 
tivators  have  to  give.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
clusive possessor  of  the  land  of  a  country 
could  not  well  be  other  than  despot  of 
it.  The  effect  would  be  much  the  same 
if  the  land  belonged  to  so  few  people 
that  they  could,  and  did,  act  together 
as  one  man,  and  fix  the  rent  by  agree 
ment  among  themselves.  This  case, 
however,  is  nowhere  known  to  exist : 
and  the  only  remaininp;  supposition  is 
that  of  free  competition;  the  land- 
owners being  supposed  to  be,  as  in  fact 
they  are,  too  numerous  to  combine. 

§  2.  A  thine  which  is  limited  in 
quantity,  even  though  its  possessors  do 
not  act  in  concert,  is  stiu  a  monopo- 
lized article.  But  even  when  monopo- 
lized, a  thing  which  is  the  gift  oi 
nature,  and  requires  no  labour  or  out- 
lay as  the  condition  of  its  existence, 
will,  if  there  be  competition  among  the 
holders  of  it,  command  a  price,  only  if 
it  exists  in  less  quantity  uian  the  de- 
mand. If  the  whole  land  of  a  country 
were  re<|nired  for  cultivation,  all  of  it 
might  yield  a  rent.  But  in  no  country 
of  any  extent  do  the  wants  of  the 
po|>nlation  require  that  all  the  land, 
which  is  capable  of  cultivation,  should 
be  cultivated .      The   food  and  othet 
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Agricultural  produce  which  the  people 
need,  and  which  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  pay  for  at  a  price  which  re- 
muneratea  the  grower,  ma^  always  be 
obtained  without  cultivating  all  the 
laud;  sometimes  without  cultivating 
more  than  a  small  part  of  it;  the 
lands  most  easily  cultivated  being  pre- 
ferred in  a  verv  early  stage  of  society, 
the  more  fertile,  or  those  in  the  more 
convenient  situations,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state.  There  is  always,  there- 
fore, some  land  which  cannot,  in  exist- 
ing circumstances,  pay  any  rent ;  and 
no  land  ever  pays  rent,  unless,  in  point 
of  fertility  or  situation,  it  belongs  to 
those  superior  kinds  which  exist  in 
less  quantity  than  the  demand — which 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  all  the  pro- 
duce required  for  the  community,  un- 
less on  terms  still  less  advantageous 
than  the  resort  to  less  favoured  soils. 

There  is  land,  such  as  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  which  will  yield  nothing  to  any 
amount  of  labour ;  and  there  is  land, 
like  some  of  our  hard  sandy  heaths, 
which  would  produce  something,  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  soil,  not  enough 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  production. 
Such  lands,  unless  by  some  application 
of  chemistry  to  agriculture  still  remain- 
ing to  be  invented,  cannot  be  cultivated 
for  profit,  unless  some  one  actually 
creates  a  soil,  by  spreading  new  in- 
CTedients  over  the  surface,  or  mixing 
mem  with  the  existing  materials.  If 
ingredients  fitted  for  tms  purpose  exist 
in  the  subsoil,  or  close  at  hand,  the 
improvement  even  of  the  most  unpromis- 
ing spots  may  answer  as  a  speculation : 
but  if  those  ingredients  are  costly,  and 
must  be  brought  from  a  distance,  it 
will  seldom  answer  to  do  this  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  though  the  "  magic  of 

nterty  will  sometimes  effect  it. 
d  which  cannot  possibly  yield  a 
profit,  is  sometimes  cultivated  at  a  loss, 
the  cultivators  having  their  wants 
partially  supplied  firom  other  sources ; 
as  in  the  case  of  paupers,  and  some 
monasteries  or  charitable  institutions, 
amone  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
Poor  Colonies  of  Belgium.  The  worst 
land  which  can  be  cnltiyated  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  is  that  which 
will  just  repUtce  the  seed,  and  the  food 
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of  the  labourers  employed  on  it 
together  with  what  Dr.  Ch  almoin* 
calls  their  secondaries;  that  is,  the 
labourers  required  for  supplying  tbem 
with  tools,  and  with  the  remaining 
necessaries  of  life.  Whether  any  ^ven  i 
land  is  capable  of  doing  more  than  this, 
is  not  a  question  of  political  economy, 
but  of  physical  fact.  The  supposition 
leaves  nothing  for  profits,  nor  anything 
for  the  labourers  except  necessaries :  the 
land,  therefore,  can  only  be  cultivated 
by  the  labourers  themselves,  or  else 
at  a  pecuniary  loss :  and  h  fortiori^ 
cannot  in  any  contingency  a£S:>Td  a 
rent.  The  worst  land  which  can  be 
cultivated  as  an  investment  for  capital, 
is  that  which,  after  replacing  the  seed, 
not  only  feeds  the  agricultural  labourers 
and  their  secondaries,  but  afibrds  them 
the  current  rate  of  wages,  which  may 
extend  to  much  more  man  mere  neces- 
saries ;  and  leaves  for  those  who  have 
advanced  the  wages  of  these  two  classes 
of  labourers,  a  surplus  equal  to  the 
profit  they  could  have  expected  from 
any  other  employment  of  their  capital. 
Whether  any  given  land  can  do  more 
than  this,  is  not  merely  a  physical 
question,  but  depends  partly  on  the 
market  value  of  agricultural  produce. 
What  the  land  can  do  for  the  labourers 
and  for  the  capitalist,  beyond  feeding 
all  whom  it  directly  or  indirectly  em- 
ploys, of  course  depends  upon  what  the 
remainder  of  the  produce  can  be  sold 
for.  The  higher  the  market  value  of 
produce,  the  lower  are  the  soils  tc 
which  cultivation  can  descend,  con- 
sistently  with  affording  to  the  capital 
employed,  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 

As,  however,  differences  of  fertility 
slide  into  one  another  by  insensihle 
gradations ;  and  di£ferences  of  accessi- 
biHty,  that  is,  of  distance  from  markets, 
do  the  same  ;  and  since  there  is  land 
so  barren  that  it  could  not  ^y  for  its 
cultivation  at  any  price ;  it  is  evident 
that,  whatever  the  price  may  be,  there ' 
must  in  any  extensive  region  be  some 
land  which  at  that  price  will  just  pay 
the  wages  of  the  cultivators,  and  pe\d 
to  the  capital  employed  the  ordinary 
profit,  and  no  more.  Until,  therefore, 
the  price  rises  higher,  ur  until  some 
improvement    raises   that   partioular 
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land  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of 
fertility,  it  cannot  pay  any  rent.  It  is 
erident,  however,  that  the  community 
needs  the  produce  of  this  quality  of 
land :  since  if  the  lands  more  fertile  or 
better  situated  than  it,  could  have 
sufficed  to  supply  the  wants  of  society, 
the  price  would  not  have  risen  so  high 
as  to  render  its  cultivation  profitable. 
This  land,  therefore,  will  be  cultivated ; 
and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  so  long  as  any  of  the  land  of  a 
country  which  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
not  withheld  from  it  by  legal  or  other 
Petitions  obstacles,  is  not  cultivated,  the 
worst  land  in  actual  cultivation  (in 
point  of  fertility  and  situation  together) 
pays  no  rent. 

§  8.  I(  then,  of  the  land  in  culti- 
vation, the  part  which  yields  least  re- 
turn to  the  labour  and  capital  employed 
on  it  gives  only  the  ordinaiy  profit  of 
capital,  without  leaving  anything  for 
rent;  a  standard  is  afforded  for  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  rent  which  will 
be  yielded  b^  all  other  land.  Any 
land  yields  just  as  much  more  than 
the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  as  it 
yields  more  than  what  is  returned  by 
the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  The 
surplus  is  what  the  farmer  can  afiord 
to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord;  and 
since,  if  he  did  not  so  pay  it,  he  would 
receive  more  than  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit,  the  competition  of  other 
capitalists,  that  competition  which 
equalizes  the  profits  of  different  capi- 
tals, will  enable  the  landlord  to  appro- 
priate it.  The  rent,  therefore,  which 
any  land  will  yield,  is  the  excess  of  its 
produce,  beyond  what  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  same  capital  if  employed 
on  the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  This 
is  not,  and  never  was  pretended  to  be, 
the  limit  of  metayer  rents,  or  of  cottier 
rents ;  but  it  is  the  limit  of  fanners* 
rents.  No  land  rented  to  a  capitalist 
farmer  will  permanently  yield  more 
than  this ;  and  when  it  yields  less,  it 
IS  because  the  landlord  foregoes  a  part 
of  what,  if  he  chose,  he  could  obtain. 

This  is  the  theory  of  rent,  first  pro- 
pounded at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  which,  neglected 
St  the  time,  was  aluin«t  simultaneously 


rediscovered,  twenty  years  later,  by 
Sir  Edward  West,  Mr.  MalthuB,  and 
Mr.  Bicardo.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  political  economy;  and 
until  it  was  understood,  no  consistent 
explanation  could  be  given  of  many  of 
the  more  complicated  industrial  phenn. 
mena.  The  evidence  of  its  truth  will 
be  manifested  with  a  great  increase  of 
clearness,  when  we  come  to  trace  the 
laws  of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and 
Price.  Until  that  is  done,  it  is  not 
possible  to  free  the  doctrine  from  eveiy 
difficulty  which  may  present  itself,  noi 
perhaps  to  convey,  to  those  previously 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  more 
than  a  general  apprehension  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  theorem  is 
arrived  at  Some,  however,  of  the  ob- 
j'ections  commonly  made  to  it,  admit 
of  a  complete  answer  even  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  our  inquiries. 

It  has  been  denied  that  there  can  be 
any  land  in  cultivation  which  pays  no 
rent;  because  landlords  (it  is  con- 
tended) would  not  allow  their  land  to 
be  occnpied  without  payment.  Those 
who  lay  any  stress  on  this  as  an  obj'eo- 
tion,  must  think  that  land  of  the 
quality  which  can  but  just  pay  for  its 
cultivation,  lies  together  in  large 
masses,  detached  from  any  land  of 
better  quality.  If  an  estate  consisted 
wholly  of  this  land,  or  of  this  and  still 
worse,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
owner  would  not  give  the  use  of  it  for 
nothing ;  he  would  probably  (if  a  rich 
man)  prefer  keeping  it  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  for  exercise,  or  ornament,  or 
perhaps  as  a  game  preserve.  No 
farmer  could  afford  to  offer  him  anj^ 
thing  for  it,  for  purposes  of  culture; 
thoii^h  something  would  probably  be 
obtained  for  the  use  of  its  natural  pas- 
ture, or  other  spontaneous  produce. 
Even  such  land,  however,  would  not 
necessarily  remain  uncultivated.  It 
micht  be  farmed  by  the  proprietor ;  no 
unfrequent  case  even  in  England.  Por- 
tions of  it  might  be  granted  as  tem- 
porary allotments  to  labouring  families, 
either  firom  philanthropio  motives,  or 
to^  save  the  poor-rate ;  or  occupation 
might  be  allowed  to  squatters,  free  of 
rent,  in^  the  hope  that  their  labour 
might  giv»  it  ^lue  at  some  future 
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period.  Both  these  cases  are  of  quite 
ordinaiy  occuiTence.  So  that  even  if  an 
estate  were  wholly  composed  of  the  worst 
land  capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  it 
would  not  necessarily  lie  uncultivated 
because  it  could  pay  no  rent.  Inferior 
laud,  however,  does  not  usually  occupy, 
without  interruption,  many  square 
miles  of  ground ;  it  is  disperaed  here 
and  there,  with  patches  of  oetter  land 
intermixed,  and  the  same  person  who 
rents  Uie  better  land,  obtains  along 
with  it^  the  inferior  soils  which  alter- 
nate  with  it.  He  pays  a  rent,  nomi- 
nally for  the  whole  farm,  but  calculated 
on  the  produce  of  thotte  jparts  alone 
(however  small  a  portion  of  the  whole) 
which  are  capable  of  returning  more 
than  the  common  rate  of  profit  It  is 
thus  scientifically  true,  that  the  re- 
maining  parts  pay  no  rent 

§  4.  Let  ua,  however,  suppose  tiiat 
there  were  a  validity  in  this  ol^jection, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  oonceded  to 
it ;  that  when  the  demand  of  the  com* 
munity  had  forced  up  food  to  such  a 
price  as  would  remunerate  the  expense 
of  producing  it  fi-om  a  certain  quality 
of  soil,  it  happened  nevertheless  that 
all  the  soil  of  that  quality  waa  with- 
held from  cultivation,  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  owners  in  demanding  a  rent  for 
it,  not  nominal,  nor  trifling,  but  sufii- 
ciently  onerous  to  be  a  material  item 
in  the  calculations  of  a  farmer.  What 
would  then  happen  ?  Merely  that  the 
increase  of  produce,  which  the  wants 
of  society  required,  would  for  the  time 
he  obtained  wholly  (as  it  always  is  par- 
tially), not  by  an  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  by  an  increased  application 
of  labour  and  capital  to  land  already 
cultivated. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  tlvat  tbia 
increased  application  of  capital,  other 
things  being  unaltered,  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  smaller  proportional  re- 
turn.  We  are  not  to  suppose  some  new 
•gricultux'al  invention  made  precisely 
at  this  juncture ;  nor  a  sudden  exten- 
Bion  of  agricultural  skill  and  knowledge, 
bringing  into  more  general  practice, 
just  then,  invontiona  aheady  in  nartial 
use.  We  are  to  suppose  no  onan^e, 
except  a  demand  for  mora  corn,  and  a 


consequent  rise  of  its  price.  The  rise 
of  piice  enables  measures  to  be  taken 
for  increasing  the  produce,  which  could 
not  have  been  taken  with  profit  at  the 
previous  price.  The  fanner  uses  more 
expensive  manures;  or  manures  land 
which  he  formerly  left  to  nature;  or 
procures  lime  or  marl  from  a  distance, 
as  a  dressing  for  the  soil ;  or  pulverizes 
or  weeds  it  more  thoroughly;  or  drains, 
irrigates,  or  subsoils  portions  of  it, 
which  at  former  prices  would  not  have 
paid  the  cost  of  the  operation;  and  so 
forth.  These  things,  or  some  of  thera, 
are  done,  when,  more  food  being  wanted, 
cultivation  has  no  means  of  expanding 
itself  upon  new  lands.  And  when  the 
impulse  is  given  to  extract  an  increased 
amount  of  produce  from  the  soil,  the 
fajmer  or  improver  will  only  consider 
whether  the  outlay  he  makes  for  the 
purpose  will  be  returned  to  him  with 
the  ordinary  profit,  and  not  whether 
any  surplus  will  remain  for  rent.  Even, 
therefore,  if  it  were  the  fact,  that  there 
is  never  asxjland  taken  into  cultivation, 
for  which  rent,  and  that  too  of  an 
amount  worth  taking  into  considera- 
tion, was  not  paid ;  it  would  be  true, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  always  some 
offricultural  capital  which  pays  no 
rent,  because  it  returns  nothing  beyond 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit :  this  capital 
being  the  portion  of  capital  last  appKed 
— that  to  which  the  last  addition  to  the 
produce  was  due ;  or  (to  express  the  es- 
sentials of  the  case  in  one  phrase),  that 
which  is  applied  in  the  least  favourable 
circumstances.  But  the  same  amount 
of  demand,  and  the  same  price,  whicU 
enable  this  least  productive  portioii  of 
capital  barely  to  replace  itself  with  the 
ordinary  profit,  enable  every  other  por- 
tion to  yield  a  surplus  proportioned  to 
the  advantage  it  possesses.  And  this 
surplus  it  is,  which  competition  enables 
the  landlord  to  appropnate.  The  rent 
of  all  land  is  measured  by  the  excess  of 
the  return  to  the  whole  capital  eoi' 
ployed  on  it,  above  what  is  necessary 
to  replace  the  capital  with  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  or  in  other  words,  above 
what  the  same  capital  would  yield  if  it 
were  all  employed  in  as  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  as  the  least  pro- 
ductive portion  of  it :  whether  that  Wast 
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[kfiKiuGti  ve  portioii  of  capital  is  r«nder».l 
■o  by  being  employed  o&  the  wont  soil, 
or  by  being  expended  ia  extorting  more 
produce  from  land  which  already  yielded 
as  much  as  it  could  be  made  to  part 
with  on  easier  terms. 

It  is  not  yietended  that  the  facts  of 
any  concrete  case  conform  with  abso- 
lute predsion  to  this  or  aay  other  sci- 
entific principle.  We  must  never  forget 
that  tho  tfuths  of  noLitical  economy 
are  trutha  only  in  toe  rough.  They 
have  tho  certainty,  bat  not  the  pre- 
cisioB  of  exact  science.  It  is  not 
for  example,  strictly  true  that  a  farmer 
will  cultivate  no  laBd,  and  af^y  no 
capital,  which  retona  less  than  the  or- 
dinary profit.  He  will  expect  the  ordi- 
nsry  profit  on  the  bulk  of  hia  capital. 
Bat  when  h«  has  cast  ia  his  k>t 
with  hb  iarm,  and  bartered  his  skill 
and  exertions,  once  for  all,  against  what 
the  farm  will  yield  to  him,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  willing  to  expend  capital  on  it 
(for  an  immediate  return)  in  «»y  man 
ner  which  will  affbicl  him  a  suiplua 
[wofit,  however  small,,  heyemd  the  value 
efthe  riak,  and  thft  interest  which  he 
must  pay  forthecapital  if  bMrowed,  or 
can  get  for  it  elsewhere  if  it  is  his  own. 
But  a  new  fisrmer,  eoterisg  on  the  land, 
would  maka  hia  ealcolMtions  difieiently, 
sad  would  n^t  oommenca  unless  m 
could  expect  the  full  rata  of  ordinavy 
profit  OD  all  the  ca|ntal  which  h*  ioK 
tended  embarking  m  tha  enterprise. 
Again,  prices  may  nagw  higher  or 
lower  during  the  cuxieacy  of  a  lease, 
than  was  expected  when  the  contract 
was  niadeyand  the  land,  therefore,  may 
be  aver  er  uadev-rsailcd :  and  even 
iriieii  tba  lease  e^pbes,  ths  landlord 
may  ba  aniwilling  to  grant  a  ■ecessary 
diiaiaiiitieni  of  rent,  and  the  former, 
Bither  tbsn  relinquweh  \am  oosupation, 
«r  seek  aform  elsawhere  wlhen  all  are 
aecDBMd,  SMKf  caweni  to  go  on  pa3ring 
tso  nigh  a  rent.  InegB^arities  hke 
tfteae  we  must  ilniaya  expect ;  it  ia  im- 
pasirihle  in  pc^tasal  eosnomy  to  obtain 
gnerai  theorama  embracing  the  com« 
pficationsof  oiiomnitenGes  which  may 
alfect.tb»  remit  iik  an  individual  casei 
When,  too,  tise  farmer  dass,  hftvuig 
but  little  eafital,  oultsmtafar  SQbBi» 
I  thav  for  praf t,  and  da*  not 


think  of  quitting  their  farm  while  they 
are  able  to  live  by  it,  their  rents  ap- 
proximate to  the  character  of  cottier 
rents,  and  may  be  forced  up  by  compo- 
titiou  (if  the  number  of  comoetitors 
exceeds  the  number  of  forms)  beyond 
the  amount  which  will  leave  to  the 
farmer  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  The 
laws  which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  down 
respecting  rents,  profits,  waffos,  prkes, 
are  only  true  in  so  for  as  the  persons 
concerned  are  free  from  the  influence  of 
any  other  motives  than  those  arising 
from  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  are  guided,  as  ta  those,  by 
the  ordinary  mercantile  estimate  of 
profit  and  loea.  Applying  this  twofold 
supposition  to  the  case  of  formers  and 
lanolords,  it  will  be  true  that  the  for- 
mer requires  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
on  the  whole  of  hia  capital ;  that  what- 
ever it  returns  to  him  beyond  this  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  but  will 
not  consent  to  i»ay  more ;  that  there  is 
a  portion  of  capital  applied  to  agricuU 
ture  in  such  circumstances  oi  ji^ua- 
tivenesB  as  to  yield  only  the  ordinary 
profits ;  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  produce  of  this,  and  of  any  other 
ei^ital  of  similar  amount,  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  tribute  whicb  that  other 
capital  can  and  will  nay,  under  the 
name  of  rent,  to  the  landloril.  This 
eonstitutea  ik  Uw  of  reat^  aa  near  the 
truth  as  such  a  law  can  posstbly  be : 
though  of  course  modified  or  disturbed 
in  individual  cases,  by  pending  con- 
tracts, individual  miscalculatioQs,  the 
influenoe  of  habit,  and  even  liie  parti- 
cular feelings  and  dispositions  of  the 
persona  concerned. 

^  5.  A  remark  ia  oAen  made,  which 
mast  not  here  ho  omitted,  thoug?/,  I 
think,  more  impovtaBiee  haa  been  at- 
tached to  it  than  it  nnrita.  Under  the 
name  of  rent,  mainr  payments  are  com^ 
monly  included,  wkchi  are  not  a  remu- 
neration for  the  orijgin&l  powers  of  the 
land  itseli^  but  for  ea^tal  expended  on 
it.  The  additioMd  rant  which  Isnd 
yields  in  ooneequenee  of  thia  outlay  ot 
capital,  shoodd,  in  the  oponen  ef  some 
wnten,  be  reprded  aa  prcfit,  not  rssi 
But  before  thaa can)  boadmslted,  a.di» 
tioction  must  be*  madbi     The  annual 
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payment  by  a  tenant  almost  always 
mclndes  a  consideration  for  the  use  of 
the  buildings  on  the  fann;  not  only 
bams,  stables,  and  other  outhouses, 
but  a  house  to  live  in,  not  to  speak  of 
fences  and  the  like.  The  landlord  will 
ask,  and  the  tenant  give,  for  these, 
whatever  is  considered  sufficient  to 
yield  the  ordinary  profit,  or  rather 
(risk  and  trouble  being  here  out  of  the 
question)  the  ordinary  interest,  on  the 
value  of  the  buildings ;  that  is,  not  on 
what  it  has  cost  to  erect  them,  but  on 
what  it  would  now  cost  to  erect  others 
as  ^ood:  the  tenant  being  bound,  in 
addition,  to  leave  them  in  as  good  re- 
pair as  he  found  them,  for  otherwise  a 
much  larger  payment  than  simple  in- 
terest would  of  course  be  required 
from  him.  These  buildings  are  as 
distinct  a  thing  from  the  farm,  as  the 
stock  or  the  timber  on  it ;  and  what  is 
paid  for  them  can  no  more  be  called 
rent  of  land,  than  a  pavment  for  cattle 
would  be,  if  it  were  the  custom  that 
the  landlord  should  stock  the  farm  for 
the  tenant.  The  buildings,^  like  the 
cattle,  are  not  land,  but  capital,  regu- 
larly consumed  ana  reproduced;  and 
all  payments  made  in  consideration  for 
them  are  properly  interest. 

But  witn  regard  to  capital  actually 
sunk  in  improvements,  and  not  requir- 
ing periodical  renewal,  but  spent  once 
for  all  in  giving  the  land  a  permanent 
increase  of  productiveness,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  return  made  to  such 
capital  loses  altogether  the  character 
of  profits,  and  is  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  rent.  It  is  true  that  a  land- 
lord will  not  expend  capital  in  improv- 
ing his  estate,  unless  he  expects  fit)m 
the  improvement  an  increase  of  income, 
surpassing  the  interest  of  his  outlay. 
Prospectively,  this  increase  of  income 
may  be  regarded  as  profit ;  but  when 
the  expense  has  been  incurred,  and 
the  improvement  made,  the  rent  of 
the  improved  land  is  governed  by  the 
same  rales  as  that  of  the  unimproved. 
Equally  fertile  land  commands  an  equal 
rent,  whether  its  fertility  is  natural  or 
acquired ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the 
incomes  of  those  who  own  the  Bedford 
Level  or  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,  ought 
to  be  called  profit  and  not  rent,  because 


those  lands  would  have  been  worth 
next  to  nothing  unless  capital  had  been 
expended  on  them.  The  owners  are 
not  capitalists,  but  landlords ;  tbej 
have  parted  with  their  capital;  it  is 
consumed,  destroyed  ;  and  neither  is, 
nor  is  to  be,  returned  to  them,  like  the 
capital  of  a  &rmer  or  manu&cturer, 
from  what  it  produces.  In  lieu  of  it 
they  now  have  land,  of  a  certain  rich- 
ness, which  yields  the  same  rent,  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes, 
as  if  it  had  possessed  from  the  begin- 
ning the  degree  of  fertility  which  nas 
been  artificially  given  to  it. 

Some  writers,  in  particular  Mr.  H. 
C.  Carey,  take  away,  still  more  com- 
pletely than  I  have  attempted  to  do, 
the    distinction    between    these   two 
sources  of  rent,  by  rejecting  one  of 
them  altogether,  and  considering  aU 
rent  as  the  effect  of  capital  expended. 
In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Carey  contends  ^ 
that  the  whole  pecuniary  value  of  all 
the  land  in  any  country,  in  England 
for  instance,  or  in  the  United  States, 
does  not  amount  to  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  sum  which  has  been  laid 
out,  or  which  it  would  even  now  be 
necessary  to  lay  out,  in  order  to  brmg 
the  country  to  its  present  condition 
from  a  state  of  primsBval  forest.    This 
startling  statement  has  been  seized  on 
bv  M.  JBastiat  and  others,  as  a  means 
of  making  out  a  stronger  case  than 
could  otherwise  be  made  in  defence  of 
property  in  land.   Mr.  Carey's  proposi 
tion,   in  its    most  obvious    meaning, 
is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  if  there 
were  suddenly  added  to  l^e  lands  of 
England  an  unreclaimed  territory  of 
equal  natural  fertility,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  to  reclaim  it:    because  the 
profits  of  the  operation  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  oroinarv  interest  on  the 
capital  expended.    1%  which  assertioD  | 
if  any  answer  could  be  supposed  to  be 
required,  it  would  suffice  to  remark, 
that  land  not  of  equal  but  of  greatlr 
inferior  (quality  to  that  previoudy  cnl- 
tivated,  is   continually  reclaimed  in 
England,  at    an  expense  which  the 
subsequently  accruing  rent  is  sufficient 
to  replace  completely  m  a  small  number 
of  years.    The  doctrine,  moreorer,  if 
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^tally  opDoaed  to  Mr.  Carey's  own 
economical  opinions.  No  one  main- 
tains more  strenuouBly  than  Mr.  Carey 
the  nndoubted  trutli,  that  as  society 
advances^  in  population,  wealth,  and 
combination  of  labour,  land  constantly 
rises  in  yalue  and  price.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  possibly  be  true  if  the 
present  value  of  land  were  less  than 
the  expense  of  clearing  it  and  making 
it  fit  for  cultivation ;  for  it  must  have 
been  worth  this  immediately  after  it 
was  cleared,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Carey  it  has  been  rising  in  value  ever 
since.  When,  however,  Mr.  Carey  as- 
serts that  the  whole  land  of  any 
country  is  not  now  worth  the  capital 
which  has  been  e^roended  on  it,  he  does 
not  mean  that  each  particular  estate  is 
worth  less  than  what  has  been  laid 
out  in  improving  it,  and  that,  to  the 

i)roprietors,  the  improvement  of  the 
and  has  been,  on  the  final  result,  a  mis- 
calculation. He  means,  not  that  the 
land  of  Great  Britain  would  not  now 
sell  for  what  has  been  laid  out  upon  it, 
but  that  it  would  not  sell  for  that 
amount,  plus  the  expense  of  making 
all  the  roads,  canals,  and  railways. 
This  is  probably  true,  but  is  no  more 
to  the  purpose,  and  no  more  important 
in  political  economy,  than  if  the  state- 
ment had  been  that  it  would  not  sell 
for  the  sums  laid  out  upon  it  plus  the 
national  debt,  or  plus  tne  cost  of  the 
French  Kevolutionary  war,  or  any 
other  expense  incurred  for  a  real  or 
imaginary  public  advantage.  The 
roa<k,  railways,  and  canals,  were  not 
constructed  to  give  value  to  land :  on 
the  contrary,  tneir  natural  effect  was 
to  lower  its  value,  by  rendering  other 
and  rival  lands  accessible:  and  the 
landholders  of  the  southern  counties 
actually  petitioned  Parliament  against 
the  turnpike  roads  on  this  very  ac- 
count. The  tendency  of  improved  com- 
munications is  to  lower  existing  rents, 
by  trenching  on  the  monopoly  of  the 
land  nearest  to  the  places  where  large 
numbers  of  consumers  are  assembled. 
Koads  and  canals  are  not  intended  to 
raise  the  value  of  the  land  which 
already  supplies  the  markets,  but 
(among  other  purposes)  to  cheapen  the 
supply,  by  letting  in  the  produce  pf 


other  and  more  distant  lands :  and  the 
more  efiectually  this  purpose  is  at- 
tained, the  lower  rent  will  be.  If  we 
could  imagine  that  the  railways  and 
canals  of  the  United  States,  instead  of 
only  cheapening  communication,  did 
their  busmess  so  efiectually  as  to 
annihilate  cost  of  carriage  alto^ther, 
and  enable  the  produce  of  Michigan  to 
reach  the  marxet  of  New  York  as 
qtdckly  and  as  cheaply  as  the  produce 
of  Long  Island — the  whole  value  of 
all  the  land  of  the  United  States 
(except  such  as  lies  convenient  for 
Duildmg^  would  be  annihilated;  or 
rather,  tne  best  would  only  sell  for  th^ 
expense  of  clearing,  and  the  govern- 
ment tax  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre ;  since  land  in  Michigan,  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
had  in  unlimited  abundance  by  thai 
amount  of  outlay.  But  it  is  strange 
that  Mr.  Carey  should  think  this  fact 
inconsistent  with  the  Kicardo  theory 
of  rent.  Admitting  aU  that  he  as- 
serts, it  is  still  true  that  as  long  as 
there  is  land  which  yields  no  rent,  the 
land  which  does  yield  rent,  does  so 
in  consequence  of  some  advantage 
which  it  enjoys,  in  fertility  or  vicinity 
to  markets,  over  the  other ;  and  the 
measure  of  its  advantage  is  also  the 
measure  of  its  rent.  And  the  cause  of 
its  yielding  rent  is  that  it  possesses  a 
natural  monopoly;  the  quantity  of 
land,  as  favourably  circumstanced  as 
itself,  not  being  sufiBcient  to  supply 
the  market.  These  propositions  con- 
stitute the  theory  of  rent,  laid  down 
by  Ricardo;  and  if  they  are  true, 
I  cannot  see  that  it  signifies  much 
whether  the  rent  which  the  land  yields 
at  the  present  time,  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  interest  of  the  capital  which 
has  been  laid  out  to  raise  its  value, 
together  with  the  interest  of  the  capital 
which  has  been  laid  out  to  lower  its 
value. 

Mr.  Carey's  objection,  however,  has 
somewhat  more  of  ingenuity  than  the 
arguments  commonly  met  with  against 
the  theory  of  rent :  a  theorem  which 
may  be  called  thopotu  asirwrum  of 
political  economy,  for  there  are,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  few  persons  who 
h^ve  refi^sed  their  assent  to  it  except 
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from  not  having  thoroughly  under- 
stood^ it.  The  loose  and  inaccnrate 
way  in  which  it  is  often  apprehended 
by  those  who  affect  to  refute  it,  is  very 
remarkable.  Many,  for  instance,  have 
imputed  absurdity  to  Mr.  Bicardo's 
theory,  because  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
the  cultivation  of  inferior  land  is  the 
cause  of  rent  on  the  superior.  Mr. 
Kicardo  does  not  say  that  it  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  inferior  land,  but  the  necea- 
sity  of  cultivating  it,  from  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  superior  land  to  feed  a 
growmg  population:  between  which 
and  the  proposition  imputed  to  him 
there  is  no  less  a  difference  than  that 
between  demand  and  supply.  Others 
a^ain  allege  as  an  objection  against 
Ricardo,  that  if  all  land  were  of  equal 
fertility,  it  might  still  yield  a  rent. 
But  Ricardo  says  precisely  the  same. 
He  says  that  if  aU  lands  were  equallpr 
fertile,  those  which  are  nearer  to  their 
market  than  others,  and  are  there- 
fore less  burthened  with  cost  of  car- 
riage, would  yield  a  rent  equivalent  to 
the  advantage ;  and  that  the  land 
yielding  no  rent  would  then  be,  not 
the  least  fertile,  but  the  least  advan- 
tageously situated,  which  the  wants  of 
the  community  required  to  be  brought 
into  cultivation.  It  is  also  distinctly  a 
portion  of  Bicardo's  doctrine,  that  even 
apart  from  differences  of  situation,  the 
land  of  a  country  supposed  to  be  of 
uniform  fertility  would,  all  of  it,  on  a 
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certain  supposition,  pay  rent :  namely, 
if  the  demand  of  tne  community  re- 
quired that  it  should  all  be  cultivated, 
and  cultivated  beyond  the  point  at 
which  a  further  application  oi  capital 
begins  to  be  attended  with  a  smaller 
proportional  return.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  show  that,  except  by  for- 
cible exaction,  the  whole  land  of  a 
country  can  yield  a  rent  on  any  other 
supposition. 

§  6.  After  this  view  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  rent,  let  us  turn  back  to 
the  subject  of  profits,  and  bring  up  for 
reconsiotration  one  of  the  propositions 
laid  down  in  the  last  chapter.  We 
there  stated,  that  the  advances  of  the 
capitalist,  or  in  other  words,  the  ex- 
penses of  production,  consist  solely  in 


wages  of  labour;  that  whatever  por- 
tion of  tiie  outlay  is  not  wa^es,  is  pre- 
vious profit,  and  whatever  is  not  pre- 
vious  profit,  is  wages.    Rent,  however, 
being  an  element  which  it  is  impossible 
to  resolve  into  either  profit  or  wages, 
we  were  obliged,  for  the  moment,  to 
assume  that  the  capitalist  is  not  re- 
quired to  pay  rent — ^to  give  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  use  of  an  appropriated 
natural  agent:    and  I  undertook  to 
show  in  the  proper  place,  that  this  is 
an  allowable  supposition,  and  that  rent 
does  not  really  form  any  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  production,  or  of  the  advances 
of  the  capitalist.  The  grounds  on  which 
this  assertion  was  made  are  now  appa- 
rent.   It  is  true  that  all  tenant  far- 
mers, and  many  other  classes  of  pro- 
ducers, pay  rent.     But  we  have  now 
seen,  that  whoever   cultivates  land, 
paying  a  rent  for  it,  gets  in  return  for 
nis    rent  an  instrument  of  superior 
power   to    other  instruments  of  the 
same  kind  for  which  no  rent  is  paid. 
The  superiority  of  the  instrument  is 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  rent  paid 
for  it.     If  a  few  persons  had  steam- 
engines  of  superior  power  to  all  others 
in  existence,  out  limited  by  physical 
laws  to  a  number  short  of  the  demand, 
the  rent  which  a  manufacturer  would 
be  willing  to  pi^  for  one  of  these 
steam-engines   could    not   be    looked 
upon  as  an  addition^  to  his  outlay, 
because  by  the  use  of  it  he  would  save 
in  his  other  expenses  the  equivalent  of 
what  ii  cost  him  :  without  it  he  conld 
not  do  the  same  quantity  of  work, 
unless  at  an  additional  expense  equal 
to  the  rent.    The  same  thing  is  true 
of  land.    The  real  expenses  of  pro- 
duction   are    those    incurred  on  the 
worst  land,  or  by  the  capital  employed 
in  the  least  favourable  circumstances. 
This  land  or  capital  pays,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  rent:    but  the  expenses  to 
which  it  is  subject,  cause  all  other  land- 
er agricultural  capital  to  be  subjected 
to  an  equivalent  expense  in  the  form 
of  rent.    Whoever  does  pay  rent,  gete 
back  its  full  value  in  extra  advantages, 
and   the   rent  which   he    pays  dees 
not   place    him  in  a  worse  position 
than,  but  only  in  the  same  position  m, 
his  fellow-producer  who  pays  no  lep^ 
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bat  whose  instniTneiit  ie  one  of  inferior 
eflficiency. 

We  have  now  completed  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
distrihotion  of  the  produce  of  land, 
labour,  and  capital,  as  far  aa  it  is 
possible  to  discuss  those  lawa  indepen> 
dentlj  of  the  instmmentality  by  wnich 
in  a  ciyilixed  society  the  distribution  is 
effected ;  the  machinery  of  Exchange 


and  Price.  The  moro  complete  eluci- 
dation and  final  confirmation  of  th« 
laws  which  we  have  laid  down,  and  the 
deduction  of  their  most  important  con- 
sequences, must  be  preceded  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  working  of 
that  machinery — a  subject  so  extensive 
and  complicated  m  to  T«qn!re  a  lepa 
rate  Boot. 
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§  1.  The  Bnbject  on  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter  fills  so  important 
and  conspicuous  a  position  in  political 
economy,  that  in  the  apprehension  of 
some  thinken  itB  boundaries  confound 
themselves  with  those  of  the  science 
itself  One  eminent  writer  has  pro- 
posed as  a  name  for  Political  Economy, 
"  Catallactics,"  or  the  science  of  ex- 
changes :  by  others  it  has  been  called 
the  Science  of  Values.  If  these  deno- 
minations had  appeared  to  me  logically 
correct,  I  must  have  placed  the  discus- 
sicm  of  the  elementary  laws  of  value  at 
the  commencement  of  our  enaulry, 
instead  of  postponing  it  to  the  Third 
Part ;  and^  the  possibility  of  so  long 
deferring  it  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof 
that  this  view  of  the  nature  of  Political 
Economy  is  too  confined.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  preceding  Books  we  have 
not  escaped  the  necessitv  of  anticipat- 
ing some  small  portion  of  the  theory 
of  Value,  especially  as  to  the  value  of 
labour  and  of  land.  It  is  nevertheless 
evident,  that  of  the  two  great  depart- 
ments of  Political  Economv,  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  and  its  distribution, 
the  consideration  of  Value  has  to  do 
with  the  latter  alone ;  and  with  that 
only  so  far  as  competition,  and  not 
usage  or  custom,  is  the  distributing 
agency.  The  conditions  and  laws  of 
Production  would  be  the  same  as  they 
are,  if  the  arrangements  of  societv  did 
not  depend  on  exchange,  or  did  not 

I  admit  of  it.  Even  in  the  present 
system  of  industrial  life,  in  which  em- 
ployments are    minutely    subdivided, 

'  9sA  all  concerned  in  production  de- 


pend for  their  remuneration  on  the 
price  of  a  particular  commodity,  ex- 
change is  not  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  distribution  of  the  produce,  no 
more  than  roads  and  carriages  are  the 
essential  laws  of  motion,  but  merely  a 
part  of  the  machinery  for  efiecting  it. 
To  confound  these  ideas,  seems  to  me 
not  only  a  logical,  but  a  practical 
blunder.  It  is  a  case  of  the  error  too 
I  common  m  political  economy,  of  not 
distinguishing  between  necessities 
arising  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
those  created  by  social  arrangements : 
an  error,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  at  all 
times  producing  two  opposite  mischiefs; 
on  the  one  hand,  causing  political 
economists  to  class  the  merely  tem- 
porary  truths  of  their  subject  among 
its  permanent  and  universal  laws ;  and 
on  the  other,  leading  many  persons  to 
mistake  the  permanent  laws  of  I^ 
duction  (such  as  those  on  which  the 
necessity  is  groimded  of  restraining 
population)  for  temporary  accidents 
arising  from  the  existing  constitution 
of  society — which  those  who  would 
frame  a  new  system  of  social  arrange- 
ments, are  at  liberty  to  disregard. 

In  a  state  of  society,  however,  in 
which  the  industrial  system  is  entirely 
founded  on  purchase  and  sale,  eaco 
individual,  for  the  most  part,  living 
not  on  things  in  the  production  of 
which  he  himself  bears  a  part,  but  on 
things  obtained  by  a  double  exchange, 
a  sale  followed  by  a  purchase— the 
question  of  Value  is  fundamental. 
Almost  every  speculation  respecting 
the  economical  interests  of  a  societT 
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thus  constitoted,  impKei  iobm  theory 
of  Value :  the  smallest  error  on  that 
Bobject  infects  with  oorresponding 
error  all  onr  other  conclusions;  ana 
anything  vague  or  misty  in  our  con- 
ception of  it,  creates  confusion  and 
imcertainty  in  eveiything  else.  Hap- 
gly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
Vahie  which  remains  for  the  present  or 
any  future  writer  to  dear  up;  the 
theoiy  of  the  subject  is  complete :  the 
only  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  that 
of  so  stating  it  as  to  solve  by  anticipa- 
tion the  chief  perplexities  which  occur 
in  applying  it :  and  to  do  this,  some 
minuteness  of  exposition,  and  consider- 
able demands,  on  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  are  unavoidable.  He  will  be 
ampler  repaid,  however,  (if  a  stranger  to 
these  inc^uiries)  by  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  a  thorough  understanding 
of  this  subject  will  enable  him  to 
fathom  most  of  the  remaining  qnee- 
tions  of  political  economy. 

§  2.  We  must  begin  by  settling  onr 
phraseology.  Adam  Smith,  in  a  paa- 
sage  often  quoted,  has  touched  upon 
the  most  obvious  ambiguity  of  the 
word  value ;  which,  in  one  of  its  senses, 
signifies  usefulness,  in  another,  power 
of  purchasing;  in  his  own  language, 
value  in  use,  and  value  in  exchange.  But 
(as  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  remarked)  in 
illustrating  this  double  meaning,  Adam 
Smith  has  himself  fallen  into  another 
ambiguity.  Things  (he  says)  which 
have  the  greatest  value  in  use  have 
often  little  or  no  value  in  exchange; 
which  is  true,  since  that  which  can  be 
obtained  without  labour  or  sacrifice 
will  command  no  price,  however  useftd 
or  needful  it  ma^  be.  But  he  proceeds 
to  add,  that  ilungs  which  have  the 
greatest  value  in  exchange,  as  a  dia- 
mond for  example,  may  have  little  or 
no  value  in  use.  This  is  emploving 
the  word  use,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
political  economy  is  concerned  with  it, 
but  in  that  other  sense  in  which  use  is 
opposed  to  pleasure.  Political  economy 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  comparative 
estimation  of  different  uses  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  philosopher  or  of  a  moralist. 
The  use  of  a  thin^,  in  political  economy, 
means  its  capacity  to  satisfy  a  desire.  I 


or  serve  a  purpose,  biamonds  have 
this  capadtv  in  a  hish  degree,  and 
unless  tney  nad  it,  would  not  bear  any 
price.  Value  in  use,  or  as  Mr.  De 
Quincey  calls  it,  teUoloffic  value,  is 
the  extreme  limit  of  value  in  exchange. 
The  exchange  value  of  a  thing  may 
fall  short,  to  any  amount,  of  its  value 
in  use ;  but  that  it  can  ever  exceed 
the  value  in  use,  implies  a  contradic- 
tion; it  supposes  tnat  persons  will 
give,  to  possess  a  thinff,  moie  than 
the  utmost  value  which  they  them- 
selves nut  upon  it,  as  a  means  of  grati- 
fying tneir  inclinations. 

The  word  Value,  when  used  without 
adjunct,  always  means,  in  political 
economy,  value  in  exchange ;  or  as  it 
has  been  called  by  Adam  Smith  and 
his  successors,  exchangeable  value,  a 
phrase  which  no  amount  of  authority 
that  -ean  be  quoted  for  it  oan  make 
other  than  bad  English.  Mr.  De 
Quincey  substitutes  the  term  Exchange 
Value,  which  is  unexceptionable. 

Exchange  value  requires  to  be  dis» 
tinsuished  from  Price.  The  wwds 
Value  and  Price  were  used  as  synony- 
mous by  the  early  political  economists^ 
and  are  not  always  discriminated  even 
by  Ricardo.  But  the  most  accurate 
modem  writers,  to  avoid  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  two  good  scientific 
terms  on  a  single  idea,  have  employed 
Price  to^  express  the  value  of  a  tmng 
in  relation  to  money ;  the  quantity  of 
money  for  which  it  will  exchange.  Bv* 
the  price  of  a  thing,  therefore,  we  shall 
henceforth  understand  its  value  in 
money;  by  the  value,  or  exchange 
value  of  a  thing,  its  general  power  of 
purchasing;  the  command  wnich  its 
possession  ^ves  over  purchaseable 
commodities  in  general 

§  3.  But  here  a  fresh  demand  for 
explanation  presents  itself  What  is 
meant  by  command  over  commodities 
in  general  ?  The  same  thing  exchanges 
for  a  great  quantity  of  some  commo- 
dities, and  for  a  very  small  quantity  of 
others.  A  suit  of  clothes  exchanges 
for  a  great  quantity  of  bread,  and  for  a 
very  small  quantity  of  precious  stones. 
The  value  of  a  thing  m  exchange  for 
some  commodities  may  be  rising,  for 
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others  falling.  A  coat  may  exchange 
for  less  bread  this  year  than  last,  if  the 
harvest  has  l>een  bad,  but  for  more 
glass  or  iron,  if  a  tax  has  been  taken 
off  those  commodities,  or  an  improve- 
ment made  in  their  manufacture.  Has 
the  value  of  the  coat,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, fallen  or  risen  ?  It  is  im- 
possible to  say :  all  that  can  be  said 
IS,  that  it  has  fallen  in  relation  to  one 
thing,  and^  risen  in  respect  to  another. 
But  there  is  another  case,  in  which  no 
one^  would  have  anv  hesitation  in 
saying  what  sort  of  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  the  coat :  namely, 
if  the  cause  in  which  the  disturbance 
of  exchange  values  originated,  was 
something  directly  affectmg  the  coat 
itself,  and  not  the  bread,  or  the  glass. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  inven- 
tion had  been  made  in  machinery,  by 
which  broadcloth  could  be  woven  at 
half  the  former  cost.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  lower  the  value  of  a 
coat,  and  if  lowered  by  this  cause,  it 
would  be  lowered  not  in  relation  to 
bread  only  or  to^  glass  pnly,  but  to  all 
purchaseable  things,  except  such  as 
nappened  to  be  affected  at  the  veiy 
time  by  a  similar  depressing  cause. 
We  should  therefore  say,  that  there 
Lad  been  a  fall  in  the  exchange 
value  or  general  purchasing  power 
of  a  coat.  The  idea  of  general  ex- 
change value  originates  in  the  fact, 
that  there  really  are  causes  which 
tend  to  alter  the  value  of  a  thing  in 
exchange  for  things  generally,  that 
is,  for  all  things  which  are  not  them- 
selves acted  upon  by  causes  of  similar 
tendency. 

In  considering  exchange  value  scien- 
tifically, it  is  expedient  to  abstract 
from  it  all  causes  except  those  which 
originate  in  the  very  commodity  under 
(  consideration.  Those  which  originate 
in  the  commodities  with  whicn  we 
compare  it,  affect  its  value  in  relation 
to  those  commodities ;  but  those  which 
originate  in  itself)  affect  its  value  in 
relation  to  all  commodities.  In  order 
the  more  completely  to  confine  our 
attention  to  these  last,  it  is  convenient 
to  assume  that  all  commodities  but 
the  one  in  question  remain  invariable 
in  their  relative  values.    When  we  are 


conbiduring  the  causes  which  raise  or 
lower  the  value  of  com,  we  suppose 
that  woollens,  silks,  cutlery,  su^ar, 
timber,  &c.,  while  varying  in  their 
power  of  purchasing  com,  remain 
constant  in  the  nroportions  in  which 
they  exchange  for  one  another.  On 
this  assumption,  any  one  of  them  may 
be  taken  as  a  representative  of  aU  the 
rest :  since  in  whatever  manner  conk 
varies  in  value  with  respect  to  any  one 
commodity,  it  varies  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  with  respect  to 
every  other ;  and  the  upward  or  down- 
ward movement  of  its  yaXne  estimated 
in  some  one  thing,  is  all  that  needs  be 
considered.  Its  money  value,  there- 
fore, or  price,  will  represent  as  well  as 
anything  else  its  general  exchange 
value,  or  purchasing  power :  and  from 
an  obvious  convenience,  will  often  be 
employed  by  us  in  that  representative 
character;  with  the  jproviso  that  money 
itself  do  not  vary  in  its  general  pur- 
chasing power,  but  that  the  prices  o-' 
all  things,  other  than  that  which  we 
happen  to  be  considering,  remain  un- 
altered. 

§  4.  The  distinction  between  Value 
and  Price,  as  we  have  now  defined 
them,  is  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  seem 
in  need  of  any  illustration.  Bat  in 
political  economy  the  greatest  errors 
arise  from  overlooking  the  most  obvious 
tmths.  Simple  as  Uiis  distinction  is, 
it  has  consequences  with  which  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  would 
do  well  to  begin  early  by  making  him- 
self thoroughly  fanaifiar.  ^  The  follow- 
ing is  one  or  the  principaL  There! 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of 
prices.  All  commodities  may  rise  in 
their  money  price.  But  there  cannot 
be  a  general  rise  of  values.  It  is  s< 
contradiction  in  terms.  A  can  onlr 
rise  in  value  by  exchanging  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  B  and  C ;  m  which  4 
case  these  must  exchange  for  a  smaller 
quantity  of  A.  All  things  cannot  rise 
relatively  to  one  another.  If  one-half 
of  the  commodities  in  the  market  rise 
in  exchange  value,  the  very  terms  imnljr 
a  fall  of  the  other  half;  and  reciprocalljt 
the  fall  implies  a  rise.  Things  which 
are  exchanged  for  one  another  can  no 
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more  all  fall,  or  all  ripe,  rtmn  a  ^ott^w 
ninners  can  each  outran  all  the  rest, 
or  a  hundred  trees  all  overtop  one 
another.  Simple  as  this  troth  is,  tre 
shall  presently  see  that  it  is  lost  sight 
of  in  some  of  the  most  accredited 
doctrines  both  of  theorists  and  of  what 
are  called  practical  men.  And  as  a 
first  specimen,  we  may  instance  the 
great  importance  attacned  in  the  ima- 
gination of  most  people  to  a  rise  or  fall 
of  general  prices.  Because  when  the 
price  of  any  one  commodity  rises,  the 
circmnstanoe  nsnallj  indicates  a  rise 
of  its  value,  people  have  an  indistinct 
feeling  when  all  prices  rise,  as  if  all 
things  snnultaneouslj  had  risen  in 
value,  and  all  the  possessors  had  he- 
come  enriched.  That  the  money  prices 
of  all  things  should  rise  or  fall,  pro- 
vided they  all  rise  or  fall  equally,  is,  in 
itself  and  apart  from  existing  con- 
tracts, of  no  consequence.  It  affects 
nobody's  wages,  pronta,  or  rent.  Eveiy 
one  gets  more  money  in  the  one  case 
and  less  in  tihe  other ;  but  of  all  that 
is  to  be  bought  with  money  they  get 
neither  more  nor  less  than  before.  It 
makes  no  other  difference  than  that  of 
using  more  or  fewer  counters  to  reckon 
by.  The  only  thing  which  in  this  case 
is  really  altered  in  value,  is  money ; 
and  the  only  persons  who  either  gain 
or  lose  are  the  holders  of  money,  or 
those  who  have  to  receive  or  to  pay 
fixed  sums  of  it.  There  is  a  difference 
to  annuitants  and  to  creditors  the  one 
way,  and  to  those  who  are  burthened 
with  annuities,  or  with  debts,  the  con- 
trary w&j.  There  is  a  disturbance,  in 
short,  of  fixed  money  contracts ;  and 
this  is  an  evil,  whether  it  takes  place 
in  the  debtor*8  favour  or  in  the  cre- 
ditor's. But  as  to  future  transactions 
there  is  no  difference  to  any  one.  Let 
it  therefore  be  remembered  (and  occa- 
sions will  often  rise  of  calling  it  to 
mind)  that  a  general  rise  or  a  general 
fall  of  values  is  a  contradiction;  and 
that  a  ^neral  rise  or  a  general  fall  of 
prices  IS  merely  tantamount  to  an 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  and 
is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  affects  existing 
contracts  for  receiving  and  paying  fixed 
pecuniary  amounts,  and  (it  must  be 


added)  as  it  affects  *he  tnturesta  of  the 
producers  of  money. 

^  5.  Before  commencing  the  inn  HI  ry 
into  the  laws  of  value  and  price,  I  have 
one  further  observation  to  make,  i  ^ 
must  give  warning,  once  for  all,  that 
the  cases  I  contemplate  are  those  in 
which  values  and  prices  are  determineci 
by  competition  alone.  In  so  far  only 
at  they  are  thus  determined,  can  they 
be  reduced  to  any  assignable  law.  The 
buyers  must  be  supposed  as  studious 
to  buy  cheap,  as  the  sellers  to  sell  dear. 
The  values  and  prices,  therefore,  to 
which  our  oonclnsums  apply,  are  mer- 
cantOe  values  and  prices ;  such  price* 
as  are  quoted  in  pnce-currents ;  prices 
in  the  wholesale  markets,  in  which 
buying  as  well  as  selling  is  a  matter  of 
business;  in  which  the  buyers  take 
pains  to  know,  and  generally  do  know, 
the  lowest  price  at  which  an  article  of 
a  given  quality  can  be  obtained ;  and 
in  which,  therefore,  the  axiom  is  true, 
that  there  cannot  be  for  the  same 
article,  of  the  same  quality,  two  prices 
in  the  same  market.  Our  propositions 
will  be  true  in  a  much  more  qualified 
sense,  of  retail  prices ;  the  prices  paid 
in  shops  Ibr  articles  of  personal  con- 
sumption. For  such  things  there  often 
are  not  merely  two,  but  many  prices, 
in  different  shops,  or  even  in  the  same 
shop;  habit  and  accident  having  as 
much  to  do  in  the  matter  as  general 
causes.  Purchases  for  private  use, 
even  by  people  in  business,  are  not 
always  made  on  business  principles: 
the  feeling  which  come  into  play  in 
the  operation  of  getting,  and  in  that  of 
^pencung  their  income,  are  often  ex- 
tremely different.  Either  from  indo- 
lence, or  carelessness,  or  because  people 
think  it  fine  to  pay  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions, three-fourths  of  those  who  can 
afford  it  give  much  higher  prices  than 
necessary  for  the  things  they  consume ; 
while  the  poor  often  do  the  same  from 
ignorance  and  defect  of  judgment, 
want  of  time  for  searching  and  making 
inquiry,  and  not^  unfrequently  from 
coercion,  open  or  disguised.  For  these 
reasons,  retail  prices  do  not  foUow  with 
all  the  regularity  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  action  of  the  clauses  which 
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determine  wbdesale  prices.  The  In- 
fluence of  those  causes  is  ultimately 
felt  in  the  retail  markets,  and  is  the 
real  source  of  such  variations  in  retail 
prices  as  are  of  a  general  and  per- 
manent character.  But  there  is  no 
regular  or  exact  oorrespondenoe.  Shoes 
of  equally  good  quality  are  sold  in 
difierent  shops  at  prices  which  diifer 
considerahl^r ;  and  the  price  of  lesither 
may  fall  without  causing  the  richer 
class  of  huyers  to  pay  less  for  shoes. 
NeTertheless,  shoes  do  sometimes  fall 
in  price ;  and  when  they  do,  the  cause 
is  always  some  such  general  circum- 
stance as  the  cheapening  of  leather : 
and  when  leather  is  cheapened,  even  if 
no    difference   shows   itself  in   shops 
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frequented  hy  rich  people,  the  artisan 
and  the  labourer  generally  get  their 
shoes  cheaper,  and  there  is  a  visible 
diminution  in  the  contract  prices  at 
which  shoes  are  delivered  for  the 
supply  of  a  workhouse  or  of  a  regiment 
In  all  reasoning  about  prices,  the  pro- 
viso must  be  understood,  "supposing 
all  parties  to  take  care  of  their  own 
interest."  Inattention  to  these  distino- 
tions  has  led  to  improper  applicationB 
of  the  abstract  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  still  oftener  to  an  undue 
discrediting  of  those  principles,  through 
their  being  compared  witn  a  different 
sort  of  facts  from  those  which  thej 
contemplate,  or  which  can  fiiirly  be 
expected  to  accord  with  them. 
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§  1.^  That  a  thing  may  have  any 
value  in  exchange,  two  conditions  are 
necessary.  It  must  be  of  some  use ; 
that  is  (as  already  explained)  it  must 
conduce  to  some  purpose,  satisfy  some 
desire.^  No  one  will  pay  a  price,  or 
part  with  anything  which  serves  some 
of  his  purposes,  to  obtain  a  thing  which 
serves  none  of  them.  But,  secondly, 
the  thing  must  not  onlv  have  some 
utility,  there  must  also  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  its  attainment.  "Any  article 
whatever,**  says  Mr.  De  Quincey,*  "  to 
obtain  that  artificial  sort  of  value 
which  is  meant  by  exchange  value,  must 
begin  by  offering  itself  as  a  means  to 
some  desirable  purpose ;  and  secondly, 
even  though  possessing  incontestably 
this  preliminary  advantage,  it  will 
v:ever  ascend  to  an  exchange  value  in 
cases  where  it  can  be  obtained  gra- 
tuitously and  without  effort ;  of  which 
.'ast  terms  both  are  necessary  as  limi- 
tations. For  often  it  will  happen  that 
some  desirable  object  may  be  obtained 
gi-atuitously  ;  stoop,  and  you  gather  it 
at  your  feet;  but  still,  because  the  con- 
tinued iteration  of  this  stooping  exacts 
*  J^oqie  qf^oUtteol  Brvnawt^,  p.  13. 


a  laborious  effort,  very  soon  it  is  fomid, 
that  to  gather  for  yourself  virtually  is 
not  gratuitous.  In  the  vast  forests  of 
the  Canadas,  at  intervals,  wild  straiv- 
berries  may  be  gratuitouslv  gathered 
by  shiploads :  yet  such  is  the  exhaus- 
tion of  a  stooping  posture,  and  of  a 
labour  so  monotonous,  that  everybodj 
is  soon  glad  to  resign  the  service  into 
mercenary  hands.'* 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  cha^ 
ter,  the  utility  of  a  thing  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  purchaser,  is  the  extreme 
limit  of  its  exchange  value:  higher 
the  value  cannot  ascend ;  pecutiar  cir- 
cumstances are  required  to  raise  it  so 
high.  This  topic  is  happily  illustrated 
by  Mr.  De  Quincey.  "Walk  into 
almost  any  possible  shop,  buy  the  first 
article  you  see :  what  will  determine 
its  price?  In  the  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  simply  the  element 
D — difficulty  of  attainment.  The  other 
element  U,  or  intrinsic  utility,  will  be 
perfectly  inoperative.  Let  tne  thing 
(measured  by  its  uses)  be,  for  your 
purposes,  worth  ten  ^ineas,  so  that 
you  would  rather  eive  ten  gaineai 
than  loM  it-,    yet,  if  the  difficulty  ol 
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f»rodnciiig  it  be  only  worth  one  guinea, 
one  guinea  is  the  price  which  it  will 
bear.  Biit  still  not  the  less,  though 
U  is  inoperative,  can  U  be  supposed 
absent?  By  no  possibility ;  for,  if  it 
had  been  absent,  assuredly  you  would 
not  have  bought  the  article  eyen  at 
the  lowest  pnce.  U  acts  upon  you, 
though  it  does  not  act  upon  tne  price. 
On  tne  other  hand,  in  tne  hundredth 
case,  we  will  suppose  the  circumstances 
reyersed ;  you  are  on  Lake  Superior  in 
a  steam-boat,  making  your  way  to  an 
unsettled  regicm  800  miles  a-head  of 
civilization,  and  consciously  with  no 
chance  at  all  of  purchasing  any  luxury 
ivhatsoeyer,  little  luxury  or  big  luxury, 
/or  the  space,  of  ten  yean  to  come. 
One  fellow  passenger,  whom  you  will 
part  with  before  sunset,  has  a  powerful 
musical  snuff-box ;  knowing  by  experi- 
ence the  power  of  such  a  toy  over  your 
own  feelings,  the  mag^c  with  which  at 
times  it  lulls  your  agitations  of  mind, 
you  are  vehemently  desirous  to  pur- 
chase it.  In  the  hour  of  leaving  Lon- 
don you  had  forgot  to  do  so ;  here  is  a 
final  chance.  But  the  owner,  aware  of 
your  situation  not  less  than  yourself, 
IB  determined  to  operate  by  a  strain 
pushed  to  the  very  uttermost  upon  U, 
upon  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  article 
m  your  individual  estimate  for  your 
individual  purposes.  He  will  not  hear 
of  p  as  any  controlling  power  or 
mitigating  agency  in  the  case ;  and 
finally,  although  at  six  guineas  a-piece 
in  Ix»ndon  or  Paris  you  might  nave 
loaded  a  waggon  with  such  boxes,  you 
nay  sixty  rather  than  lose  it  when  the 
last  knell  of  the  clock  has  sounded, 
which  summons  you  to  buy  now  or  to 
forfeit  for  ever.  Here,  as  before,  only 
one  element  is  operatiye :  before  it  was 
D,  now  it  is  U.  But  after  all,  D  was 
not  absent,  though  inoperative.  The 
inertness  of  D  allowed  U  to  put  forth 
its  total  effect.  The  practical  com- 
pression of  D  being  withdrawn,  U 
springs  up  like  water  in  a  pump  when 
released  ^rma  the  pressure  of  air.  Yet 
still  that  D  was  present  to  your 
thoughts,  though  the  price  was  other- 
wise regulated,  is  evident;  both  be- 
cause IT  and  D  must  coexist  in  order  to 
found  any  case  of  exchange  vidue  what- 


ever, and  because  undeniably  you  take 
into  very  particular  consideration  this 
D,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  attainment 
(which  here  is^  the  greatest  possible, 
viz.  an  impossibility )  before  you  con- 
sent to  have  the  price  racked  up  to  U. 
The  special  D  has  vanished ;  but  it  it 
replaced  in  your  thoughts  by  an  uk- 
limited  D.  Undoubtedly  you  have 
submitted  to  U  in  extremity  as  the 
reg^ilating  force  of  the  price ;  but  it 
was  under  a  sense  of  D  s  latent  pre- 
sence. Yet  D  is  so  far  from  exerting 
any  positive  force,  that  the  retirement 
of  D  from  all  agency^  whatever  on  the 
price — ^this  it  is  which  creates  as  it 
were  a  perfect  vacuum,  and  through 
that  vacuum  U  rushes  up  to  its  highest 
and  ultimate  gradation." 

This  ease,  in  which  the  value  is 
wholly  regulated  by  the  necessities  or 
desires  of  the  nurchaser,  is  the  case  of 
strict  and  aosolute  monopoly;  In 
which,  the  article  desired  being  only 
obtainable  from  one  person,  he  can 
exact  any  equivalent,  short  of  the 
point  at  which  no  purchaser  could 
be  found.  But  it  is  not  a  necessary 
consequenoe,  even  of  complete  mono- 
poly, that  the  value  should  be  forced 
up  to  this  ultimate  limit:  as  will  be 
seen  when  we  have  considered  the  law 
of  value  in  so  far  as  depending^  on  the 
other  element,  difficulty  of  attainment. 

§  2.  The  difficulty  of  attainment 
which  determines  value,  is  not  always 
the  same  kind  of  difficulty.  It  some- 
times consists  in  an  absolute  limita- 
tion of  the  supply.^  There  are  things 
of  which  it  is  pnysicaUy  impossible  to 
increase  the  quantity  beyond  certain 
narrow  limits.  Such  are  those  wines 
which  can  be  grown  only  in  peculiar 
circumstances  of  soil,  dimate,  and 
exposure.  Such  also  are  ancient 
sculptures;  pictures  by  old  masters; 
rare  books  or  coins,  or  other  articles  of 
antiquarian  curiosity.  Among  sucli 
may  also  be  reckoned  houses  and 
buuding-ground,  in  a  town  of  definits 
extent  (such  as  Venice,  or  any  fortified 
town  where  fortifications  are  necessaiy 
to  security) ;  the  most  desirable  sites 
in  any  town  whatever;  houses  and 
parks  peculiarly  favoured  by  natural 
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beauty,  in  places  where  that  advantage 
18  nncommon.  Potentially,  all  land 
whatever  is  a  ooanunodity  of  this  class ; 
and  m^ht  be  practicidly  ao^  in  coun- 
tries fa%  occupied  and  cultivated. 

But  there  is  another  category,  (em- 
bracing the  majority  of  all  things  that 
are  bought  and  sold,)  in  which  the 
obstacle  to  attainment  consists  only  in 
the  labour  and  expense  requisite  to 
produce  the  commodity.  Without  a 
certain  labour  and  expense  it  cannot 
be  had :  but  when  any  one  is  willing 
to  incur  these,  theie  needs  be  no  limit 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  product. 
If  there  were  labourers  enough  and 
machinery  enough,  cottons,  woollens, 
or  linens  mieht  be  produced  by  tboo- 
sands  of  yards  for  every  single  yard 
now  manufactured.  There  would  oe  a 
point,  no  doubt,  where  further  increase 
would  be  stopped  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  earth  to  afford  more  of  the  ma^ 
teriaL  But  there  is  no  need,  for  any 
purpose  of  political  economy,  to  con- 
template a  time  when  this  ideal  limit 
oould  become  a  j^ractical  one. 

There  is  a  tmrd  case,  intennediate 
between  the  two  |>Teceding,  and  rather 
more  complex,  which  I  shiJl  at  present 
merely  indicate,  but  the  importance  of 
which  in  political  economy  is  extremely 
gpreai.  There  are  commodities  which 
?an  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent by  labour  and  expenditure,  but 
not  by  a  fixed  amount  of  labour  imd 
expenditure.  Only  a  limited  quantity 
can  be  produced  ait  a  given  cost;  if 
more  is  wanted,  it  must  be  produced  at 
&  greater  cost.  To  this  claoa,  as  has 
been  often  repeated,  agricultural  pro- 
duce belongs;  and  generally  all  the 
rude  prodiioe  of  the  earth;  and  this 
peculiarity  is  a  source  of  very  import- 
ant consequMicea ;  one  of  which  is  the 
necessity  of  a  limit  to  population  ;  and 
another,  the  paymeat  of  rent. 

§  3.  These  being  the  three  classes, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  all  things 
that  are  bought  and  sold  must  ts£e 
thim  plac^  we  shall  eonsider  them  in 
their  order.  And  first,  of  things  abeo- 
lately  limited  in  quantity^  each  a» 
ancient  scdbtmes  oorj^turesw 

Of  such  things  it  is  eouimoaly  seu^ 


that  their  value  depends  upon  '  thei? 
scarcity:  but  the  expression  is  not 
sufficiently  definite  to  serve  our  pur- 
pose. Others  say,  with  somewhat 
greater  preciaioo,  that  the  value  de 
pends  on  the  demand  and  the  supply. 
But  even  this  statement  requires  much 
explanation,  to  make  it  a  clear  expo- 
nent of  the  relation  between  the  value 
of  a  thing,  said  the  causes  of  which 
that  value  is  an  effect. 

The  supply  of  a  commodity  is  an . 
intelligible  expression:  it  means  the 
quantity  offered  for  sale ;  the  quantity 
that  is  to  be  had,  at  a  given  time  and 
place,  by  those  who  wish  to  purchase 
it.  But  what  is  meant  bj  the  de- 
mand? Not  the  mere  desixe  for  tha 
commodity.  A  beggar  may  desire  a 
diamond;  but  his  desire,  however 
great,  will  have  no  influence  on  the 
price.  Writers  have  therefore  given  a 
more  limited  sense  to^  demand,  and 
have  defined  it,  the  wish  to  possess, 
combined  with  the  power  of  pur* 
chasing.  To  distinguish  demand  in 
this  technical  sense,  from  the  demand 
whioh  is  synonymous  with  desire,  they 
call  the  former  ejfeetucd  demand.*  ' 
After  this  explanaticm,  it  is  usually 
supposed  that  there  remainp  no  fiirther 
difficulty,  and  that  the  value  depends 
upon  ths  ratio  between  the  efiectual 
demand,  as  thus  defined,  and  tha 
supply. 

These  phrases,  however^  fail  to 
satisfy  any  one  who  requues  clear 
ideas,  and  a  perfectly  precise  expres- 
sion of  them.  Some  confusion  must 
always  attach  to  a  phrase  so  inappro- 
priate as  that  of  a  ratio  between  tvo 
things  not  of  the  same  denominatioD. 
What  ratio  can  there  be  between  a 
quantity  and  a  desire,  or  even  a  desire 
comhined  with  a  power?  A  ratio 
between  demand  aiid  supply  is  only 
intelligible  if  by  demand  we  mesa 
the  quantatj  deMSinded,  and  if  the 

*  Adam  Smith,  who  iatrodiG«d  the  tf- 
pression  **  effectual  deooand***  emploiyed  It  to 
denote  the  demand  of  those  who  are  wflfinff 
aad  able  to  give  for  the  oemmoditj  what  he 
calls  iu  natural  prioe,  that  ia,  the  pn<» 
which  will  enable  it  to  be  fermaoently  pio- 
duced  and  brought  to  market.  —  See  U> 
chapter  on  Natural  and  INvfcet  FfM 
(hoekL«ik.7,> 
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ratio  intenaed  if  Ahat  between  the 
quantity  ddmandea  and  the  qnantitj 

';  sappUed.  But  again,  the  cjuantity 
demanded  is  not  a  nxed  quantity,  even 
at  the  same  time  and  place ;  it  varies 

'  according  to  the  value :  if  the  thing  is 
cheap,  there  is  usually  a  demand  for 
more  of  it  than  when  it  is  dear.  The 
iemand,  therefore,  partly  depends  on 
the   value.     But  it  was  before  laid 

I  down  that  the  value  depends  on  the 
demand.  From  this  contradiction  how 
shall  we  extricate  ourselves?  How 
solve  the  paradox,  of  two  things,  each 
depending  upon  the  other  ? 

Though  tne  solution  of  these  diffi- 
culties IS  obvious  enough,  the  diffi- 
culties themselves  are  not  fanciful ;  and 
I  bring  them  forward  thus  prominently, 
because  I  am  certain  that  they  ob- 
scurely haunt  every  inquirer  into  the 
subject  who  has  not  openly  faced  and 
distinctly  realized  them.  Undoubt- 
edly the  true  solution  must  have  been 
frequently  given,  though  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  any  one  who  had  given  it 
before  myself,  except  the  eminently 
dear  thinker  and  skilfid  expositor, 
J.  B.  Say.  I  should  have  imagined, 
however,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  all 
political  economists,  if  the  writings  of 
several  did  not  give  evidence  of  some 
want  of  clearness  on  the  point,  and  if 
the  instance  of  Mr.  De  Quincey  did 
not  prove  that  the  complete  non- 
recognition  and  implied  denial  of  it  are 
compatible  with  great  intellectual  in- 
genuity, and  close  intimacy  with  the 
subject  matter. 

§  4.  Meaning,  by  the  word  demand, 
the  quantity  demanded,  and  remember- 
ing that  this  is  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
Irat  in  general  varies  according  to  the 
▼alne,  let  us  suppose  that  the  demand 
{  at  some  particular  time  exceeds  the 
supply,  that  is,  there  are  persons  ready 
to  buy,  at  the  market  value,  a  greater 
quantity  than  is  offered  for  sale.  Com- 
petition takes  place  on  the  side  of  the 
Duyers,  and  the  value  rises:  but  how 
much  ?  In  the  ratio  (some  may  sup- 
pose) of  the  deficiency;  if  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  by  one-third,  the 
value  rises  one-third.  By  no  means : 
&i  when  the  value  has  ^isen  one-third, 


the  demand  may  etill  exceed  the  sup 
ply ;  there  may,  even  at  that  highei 
value,  be  a  greater  quantity  wanted 
than  ia  to  be  had ;  and  the  competi- 
tion of  buyers  may  still  continue.  If 
the  article  is  a  necessary  of  life,  which, 
rather  than  resign,  people  are  willing 
to  pay^  for  at  any  price,  a  deficiency  of 
one-third  may  raise  the  prioe  to  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple.*  Or,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  competition  may  cease  before 
the  value  has  risen  in  even  the  pro- 
portion of  the  deficiency.  A  rise, 
short  of  one-third,  may  place  the  article 
beyond  the  means,  or  oeyond  the  in- 
clinations, of  purchasers  to  the  full 
amount.  At  what  point,  then,  will 
the  rise  be  arrested?  At  the  point, 
whatever  it  be,  which  equalizes  the 
demand  and  the  supply :  at  the  price 
which  cuts  off  the  extra  third  from  the 
demand,  or  brings  forward  additional 
sellers  sufficient  to  supply  it.  When, 
in  either  of  these  ways,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  both,  the  demand  becomes 
equal  and  no  more  than  equal  to  the 
supply,  the  rise  of  value  will  stop. 

The  converse  case  is  equally  simple. 
Instead  of  a  demand  beyond  the  sup- 
ply, let  us  suppose  a  supply  exceeding 
the  demand.  The  competition  wifi 
now  be  on  the  side  of  the  sellers :  the 
extra  quantity  can  only  find  a  market 
by  calling  forth  an  additional  demand 
equal  to  itself  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  cheapness ;  the  value 
falls,  and  brings  the  article  within  the 
reach  of  more  numerous  customers,  or 
induces  those  who  were  already  con- 
sumers to  make  increased  purcnases. 
The  fall  of  value  required  to  re-estab- 
lish equality,  is  different  in  different 
cases.  The  kinds  of  things  in  which 
it  is  commonly  greatest  are  at  the  two 
extremities    of   the    scale ;    absolute 

•  **  The  price  of  com  in  this  country  has 
risen  from  100  to  200  p«r  o«nt  and  upwards, 
when  the  uUnoat  computed  deficiency  of  the 
crops  has  not  been  more  than  between  one- 
sixth  and  one-third  below  an  average,  and 
when  that  deileienoy  has  been  relieved  by 
foreign  suppUes.  if  there  should  ha  a  defl* 
ciency  of  the  crops  amounting  to  one-third, 
without  any  surplus  from  a  former  year,  and 
without  any  chance  of  retief  by  importation, 
the  price  night  rise  ftve,  six,  or  ef«n  ten- 
fold."—Too  Ke's  Uiitory  cjf  PHoet  voU  1. 
pp.  13—*. 
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necessaries,  or  those  peculiar  luxuries, 
the  taste  for  which  is  confined  to  a 
small  class.  In  the  case  of  food,  as 
those  who  have  already  enough  do  not 
require  more  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness, hut  rather  expend  in  other  things 
what  they  save  in  food,  the  increased 
consumption  occasioned  hy  cheapness, 
carries  ofi^  as  experience  sIm>ws,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  extra  supply  caused 
hy  an  iihundant  harvest  -*  and  the  fall 
is  practically  arrested  only  when  the 
farmers^  withdraw  their  *x)rn,  and  hold 
it  hack  in  hopes  of  a  highe^  price ;  or  hy 
the  operations  of  speculators  who  huy 
com  when  it  is  cheap,  and  store  it  up 
to  be  brought  out  when  more  urgently 
wanted.  Whether  the  demand  and 
supply  are  equalized  by  an  increased 
demand,  the  result  of  cheapness,  or  by 
withdrawing  a  part  of  the  supply, 
equalized  they  are  in  either  case. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  idea  of  a  ratiOf 
as  between  demand  and  supply,  is  out 
of  place,  and  has  no  concern  in  the 
matter :  the  proper  mathematical  ana- 
logy is  that  m  an  equcUion,  Demand 
and  supply,  the  quantity  demanded 
and  the  quantity  supplied,  will  be  made 
tqual.  If  unequal  at  any  moment, 
competition  e(||oalizes  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  by  an 
adjustment  of  the  value.  If  the  de- 
mand increases,  the  value  rises ;  if  the 
demand  diminishes,  the  value  falls: 
again,  if  the  supply  falls  off,  the  value 
rises ;  and  falls,  if  the  supply  is  in- 
creased. The  rise  or  the  fall  continues 
until  the  demand  and  supply  are  again 
equal  to  one  another :  and  the  value 
which  a  commodity  will  bring  in  any 
market,  is  no  other  than  the  value 
which,  in  that  market,  gives  a  demand 
just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  existing 
or  expected  supply. 

This,  then,  is  the  Law  of  Value, 

with  respect  to  all  commodities   not 

susceptible  of  being  multiplied  at  pl^a- 

(    sure.     Such  commodities,  no  doubt, 

'    are  exceptions.    There  is  another  law 

\   for  that  much  larger  class  of  things, 

.  which  admit  of  indefinite  multiplica- 

'  tion.    But  it  is  not  the  less  necessary 

to  conceive  distinctly  and  grasp  firmly 

•  See  Tooke,  and  the  Report  of  the  Agrl- 
floltaral  Committao  of  1821. 


the  theory  of  this  except^nal   case 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  found  t«  ! 

be  of  great  assistance  in  rendering  the  | 

more  common  case  intelligible.     And  j 
in  the  next  place,  the  principle  of  the 

exception  stretches  wider,  and  embraces  i 

more  cases,  than  might  at  first  be  sup-  I 

posed.  ' 

§  6.  There  are  but  few  commodities 
which  are  naturally  and  necessarily 
limited  in  supply.  But  any  commodity 
whatever  may  be  artificially  so.  Any 
commodity  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
monopoly:  like  tea,  in  this  country, 
up  to  1834;  tobacco  in  France,  opium 
in  British  India,  at  present.  The  price 
of  a  monopolized  commodity  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  arbitrary;  de- 
pending on  the  will  of  the  monopolist, 
and  limited  only  (as  in  Mr.  De  Quincey 's 
case  of  the  musical  box  in  the  wilds  of 
America])  by  the  buyer[s  extreme  esti- 
mate of  its  worth  to  himself.  This  is 
in  one  sense  true,  but  forms  no  excep- 
tion, nevertheless,  to  the  dependence 
of  the  value  on  supply  and  demand. 
The  monopolist  can  fix  the  value  as  1 
high  as  he  pleases,  short  of  what  the  / 
consumer  either  could  not  or  would  not  j 
pay;  but  he  can  only  do  so  by  limiting i 
the  supply.  The  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany obtained  a  monopoly  price  for 
the  produce  of  the  Spice  Islands,  but 
to  do  so  they  were  obliged,  in  good 
seasons,  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the 
crop.  Had  they  persisted  in  selling 
all  that  they  produced,  they  must  have 
forced  a  market  by  reducing  the  price, 
so  low,  perhaps,  that  they  would  have 
received  for  the  larger  quantity  a  less 
total  return  than  for  the  smaller :  at 
least  they  showed  that  such  was  their 
opinion  by  destroying  thi)  surplus. 
Even  on  Lake  Superior,  Mr.  De 
Quincey*s  huckster  could  not  have  sold 
his  box  for  sixty  ^ineas,  if  he  had 
possessed  two  musical  boxes  and  de- 
sired to  sell  them  both.  yup|)08ing 
the  cost  price  of  each  to  be  six  guineas, 
he  would  have  taken  seventy  for  the 
two  in  preference  to  sixty  for  one ;  that 
is,  although  his  monopoly  was  the 
closest  possible,  he  would  have  sold 
the  boxes  at  thirty-five  guineas  each, 
notwithftanding  toat  sixty  was  ool 
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beyond  the  buyer^s  ontimate  of  the 

I  article  for  his  purposes.  Monopoly 
value,  therefore,  does  not  depend  on  any 
peculiar  principle,  but  is  a  mere  variety 
of  the  ordinary  case  of  demand  and 
snpply. 

A§^in,  thongh  there  are  few  commo- 
dities which  are  at  all  times  and  for 
erernnsuBce^tible  of  increase  of  supply, 
any  commodity  whatever  may  be  tem- 
porarily so;  and  with  some  commo- 
dities this  is  habitually  the  case. 
Agricultural  produce,  for  example, 
cannot  be  increased  in  quantity  before 
the  next  harvest ;  the  quantity  of  com 
ahreadj  existing  in  the  world,  is  all 
that  can  be  had  for  sometimes  a  year 
to  come.  During  that  interval,  com 
is  practically  assimilated  to  things  of 
which  the  quantity  cannot  be  in- 
creased. In  the  case  of  most  commo- 
dities, it  requii-es  a  certain  time  to  in- 
crease their  quantity;  and  if  the 
demand  increases,  then  until  a  corre- 
sponding sujpply  can  be  hrought  for- 
ward, that  IS,  until  the  supply  can 
accommodate  itself  to  the  demand,  the 
value  will  so  rise  as  to  accommodate 
the  demand  to  the  supply. 

There  is  another  case,  the  exact 
converse  of  this.  There  are  some 
articles  of  which  the  supply  may  be 
indefinitely  increased,  but  cannot  be 
rapidly  diminished.  There  are  things 
80  durable  that  the  quantity  in  exist- 
ence is  at  all  times  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  annual  produce. 
Gold,  and  the  more  durable  metals, 
are  things  of  this  sort;  and  also 
houses.  The  supply  of  such  things 
might  be  at  once  diminished  by  de- 
stroying them;  but  to  do  this  could 
only  be  the  interest  of  the  possessor  if 
he  had  a  monopoly  of  the  article,  and 
could  repay  hiraseli  for  the  destruction 
of  a  part  by  the  increased  value  of  the 


remainder.  The  valae,  therefore,  of 
such  things  maj  continue  tor  a  long 
time  so  low,  either  from  excess  of 
supply  or  falling  off  in  the  demand,  as 
to  put  a  complete  stop  to  further  pro- 
duction :  the  diminution  of  supply  by 
wearing  out  being  so  slow  a  process, 
that  a  long  time  is  requisite,  even 
under  a  total  suspension  of  production, 
to  restore  the  onginal  value.  During 
that  interval  the  value  will  be  regu- 
lated soleljT  by  supply  and  demand, 
and  will  rise  very  gradually  as  the 
existmg  stock  wears  out,  imtil  there  is 
again  a  remunerating  value,  and  pro- 
duction resumes  its  course. 

FinaUy,  there  are  commodities  of 
which,  though  capable  of  being  in- 
creased or  (uminisned  to  a  great,  and 
even  an  unlimited  extent,  the  value 
never  depends  upon  anything  but  de- 
mand and  supply.  This  is  the  case, 
in  particular,  with  the  commodity 
Labour:  of  the  value  of  which  we 
have  treated  copiously  in  the  preceding 
Book  :^  and  there  are  many  cases  be- 
sides, in  which  we  shall  find  it  neces- 
sajnr  to  call  in  this  principle  to  solve 
difficult  questions  of  exchange  value. 
This  will  be  particularljr  exemplified 
when  we  treat  of  International  Values ; 
that  is,  of  the  terms  of  interchange 
between  things  produced  in  different 
countries,  or,  to  speak  more  generally 
in  distant  places.  But  into  these  { 
questions  we  cannot  enter  untU  we  ' 
shall  have  examined  the  case  of  com- 
modities which  can  be  increased  in 
quantity  indefinitely  and  at  pleasure ; 
and  shall  have  determined  Dy  what 
law,  other  than  that  of  Demand  and 
Supply,  the  permanent  or  average 
values  of  such  commodities  are  regu- 
lated. This  we  shall  do  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


OF  0O8T  OF  PRODUOTIOH,    IN   ITS   RELATION  TO  VALUE. 


§  I.  VVuKN  the  production  of  a 
commodity  is  the  efieot  of  labour  and 
expenditure,  whether  the  commodity 
is  susceptible  of  unlimited  multiplica- 
tion or  not,  there  is  a  minimum  value 
which  is  the  essential  condition  of  its 
'  being  permanently  produced.  ^  The 
value  at  any  particular  time  is  the 
result  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  is 
always  that  which  is  necessary  to 
create  a  market  for  the  existing  supply. 
But  unless  that  value  is  sufficient  to 
'  repay  the  Cost  of  Production,  and  to 
afford,  besides,  the  ordinaiy  expecta- 
tion of  profit,  the  commodity  will  not 
icontinue  to  be  produced.  Capitalists 
'will  not  go  on  permanently  producing 
at  a  loss.    They  will  not  even  go  on 

{)roducing  at  a  profit  less  than  they  can 
ive  upon.  Persons  whose  capital  is 
already  embarked,  and  cannot  be  easily 
extricated,  will  persevere  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  profit,  and  have 
been  known  to  persevere  even  at  a 
loss,  in  hope  or  better  times.  But 
they  will  not  do  so  indefinitely,  or 
when  there^  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
times  are  likely  to  improve.  No  new 
capital  will  be  invested  in  an  employ- 
ment, unless  there  be  an  expectation 
not  only  of  some  profit,  but  of  a  profit 
as  great  (regard  oeing  had  to  the  de- 
p-ee  of  eligibilitv  of  the  employment 
in  other  respects;  as  can  be  hoped  for 
in  any  other  occupation  at  that  time 
and  place.  When  such  profit  is  evi- 
dently not  to  be  had,  if  people  do  not 
actually  withdraw  their  capital,  they 
at  least  abstain  from  replacing  it  when 
consumed.  The  cost  of  production, 
together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  may, 
therefore  be  called  the  necessary  price 
or  value,  of  all  things  made  by  labour 
and  caj)ital.  Nobody  willingly  pro- 
duces m  the  prospect  of  loss.  ^  Who- 
ever does  BO,  does  it  under  a  miscalcu- 
lation, which  he  corrects  as  &st  as  he 
is  able. 

Wbeo  a  oonmiodity  is  not  only  made 


by  labour  and  capital,  but  can  be  mad« 
bv  them  in  indefinite  quantity,   this 
Necessaiy  Value,  the  minimum  with 
which  the  producers  will  be  content,  is 
also,  if  competition  is  free  and  active, 
the  maximum  which  they  can  expect. 
If  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  such 
that  it  relays  the  cost  of  production 
not  only  with  the  customary,  but  with 
a  higher  rate  of  profit,  capital  rushes 
to  share  in  this  extra  gain,  and  b^  in- 
creasing the    supply  of  the    article, 
reduces  its  value.    This  is  not  a  mere 
supposition  or    surmise,    but    a    &ct 
familiar  to  those  conversant  with  com- 
mercial operations.    Wlienever  a  ne^f 
line  of  business  presents  itself^  offering 
a  hope  of  unusual  profits,  and  when- 
ever any  established  traoie  or  manu- 
facture is  believed  to  be  yielding  a 
greater  profit  than  customary,  there  is 
sure  to  be  in  a  short  time  so  large  a 
production  or  importation  of  the  com- 
modity, as  not  only  destroys  the  extra 
profit,  but  generally  goes  beyond  the 
mark,  and  sinks  the  v^ue  as  much  too 
low  as  it  had  before  been  raised  too 
high ;  until  the  over-supply  is  corrected 
by  a  total  or  partial  suspension  of  fur- 
ther  production.      As    already  inti- 
mated,*    these     variations     m    the 
quantity  produced  do  not  presuppose 
or   require   that   any  person   snould 
change  his  employment.    Those  whose 
business  is  thriving,  increase  their  pro- 
duce   by    availing    themselves   more 
largely  of  their  credit,  while  those  who 
are   not  making  the  ordinary  profit, 
restrict  their  operations,  and  (m  manu- 
facturing phrase)  work  short  time.    In 
this  mocfe  IS  surely  and  speedily  effected 
the  equalization,  not  of  profits  perhaps, 
but  of  the  expectations  of  profit,  in 
different  occupations. 

As  a  generfltlrule,  then,  things  tend  to 
exchange  for  one  another  at  such  valuei 
as  will  enable  each  producer  to  be  re- 
paid the  cost  of  production  witL  ihs 

*  Supra,  p.  im. 
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'  ordinaiy  profit ;  in  other  words,  such 
as  will  giTo  to  all  prodnoers  the  same 
rate  of  profit  on  their  outlay.  But  in 
order  that  tho  profit  may  be  equal 
wiiere  the  outlay,  that  is,  the  cost  of 
production,  is  equal,  things  must  on 
the  average  exclmiige  for  one  another 
in  the  ratio  of  their  cost  of  production ; 
things  of  which  the  cost  of  production 
is  the  same,  must  be  of  the  same  value. 
For  only  llins  will  an  equal  outlay 
yield  an  equal  return.  If  a  farmer 
with  a  capital  equal  to  1000  quarters 
of  com,  can  produce  1200  quarters, 
^delding  him  a  profit  of  20  per  cent ; 
whatever  else  oan  be  produced  in  the 
same  time  by  a  capital  of  1000  quar- 
ters»  must  be  worth,  that  is,  must  ex- 
change for,  1200  quarters,  otherwise 
the  producer  would  gain  either  more 
or  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  have 
called  that  value  of  a  thing  which  is 
proportional  to  its  cost  of  production, 
Its  Natural  Value  (or  its  Natural 
Price).  They  meant  by  this,  the  point 
about  which  the  value  oscillates,  and 
to  which  it  always  tends  to  return ;  the 
centre  value,  towards  which,  as  Adam 
Smith  expresses  it,  the  market  value 
of  a  thing  is  constantly  ^vitating ; 
and  any  deviation  from  which  is  but  a 
temporal^  irregulantv,  which,  the 
moment  it  exists,  sets  forces  in  motion 
tending  to  correct  it.  On  an  average 
of  years  sufficient  to  enable  the  oscil- 
lations on  one  side  of  the  central  line 
to  be  compensated  by  those  on  the 
other,  the  market  value  agrees  with 
•  the  natural  value ;  but  it  very  seldom 
coincides  exactly  with  it  at  any  par- 
ticular time.  The  sea  everywhere 
tends  to  a  level ;  but  it  never  is  at  an 
exact  level ;  its  surface  is  always  ruf- 
fled by  waves,  and  often  agitated  by 
storms.  It  is  enough  that  no  point,  at 
i  least  in  the  open  sea,  is  permanently 
higher  than  another.  Each  place  is 
alternately  elevated  and  depressed; 
but  the  ocean  preserves  its  level. 

§  2.  The  latent  influence  by  which 
the  valnes  of  things  are  made  to  con- 
form in  tiie  long  run  to  the  cost  of 
production,  is  the  variation  that  would 
otherwise  take  plaoe  in  the  supp^  of 


the  commodity.  The  supply  would  be 
increased  if  the  thing  contmued  to  sell 
above  the  ratio  of  its  cost  of  produo- 
tion,  and  would  be  diminished  if  it 
fell  below  that  ratio.  But  we  must  not 
therefore  suppose  it  to  be  necessary 
that  tbe^  Bupnly  should  actwdly  be 
either  dimimshed  or  increased.  Sup- 
pose that  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
thing  is  cheapened  by  some  mecha- 
nical invention,  or  increased  by  a  tax. 
The  value  of  a  thin^  would  in  a  little 
time,  if  not  immediately,  fall  in  the 
one  case,  and  rise  in  the  other ;  and  it 
would  do  so,  because  if  it  did  not,  the 
supply  would  in  the  one  case  be  in- 
creased, until  the  price  fell,  in  the  other 
diminished,  until  it  rose.  For  this ' 
reason,  and  from  the  erroneous  notion 
that  value  depends  on  the  proportion 
between  the  demand  and  tne  supply, 
manj  persons  suppose  that  this  pro- 
portion must  be  altered  whenever  there 
is  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity; that  the  value  cannot  fall 
through  a  diminution  of  the  cost  oi 
production,  unless  the  supply  is  perma- 
nently increased ;  nor  rise,  unless  the 
supply  is  permanently  diminished.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact :  there  is  no  need 
that  there  should  be  any  actual  altera- 
tion of  supi)lv ;  and  when  there  is,  the 
alteration,  if  permanent,  is  not  the 
cause  but  the  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tion in  value.  I^  mdeed,  the  supply 
eotdd  not  be  increased,  no  diminution 
in  the  cost  of  production  would  lower 
the  value :  but  there  is  by  no  means 
any  necessity^  that  it  thovM,  The 
mere  possibility  often  suffices;  the 
dealers  are  aware  of  what  would  hap- 
pen, and  their  mutual  competition 
makes  them  anticipate  the  result  by 
lowering  the  price.  Whether  there 
will  be  a  greater  permanent  supply  of . 
the  oommodity,  after  its  production' 
has  been  cheapened,  depends  on  quite 
another  question,  namely,  on  whether  t 
ft  greater  quantity  is  wanted  at  the 
leauced  value.  Most  commonly  a 
greater  quantity  is  wanted,  but  not 
necessarily.  "A  man,"  says  Mr. 
De  Quincey,*  "  buys  an  article  of  in- 
stant applicability  to  his  own  pmposes 
the  more  readily  and  the  more  largely 
•  Logio  qfFolUical  Ewmomy,  np.  330—1. 
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as  it  happeiM  to  be  cheaper.  Silk 
handkercniefs  having  fallen  to  hal^ 
price,  he  will  buy,  perhapR,  in  three- 
fold quantity;  out  he  does  not  buy 
more  steam-engines  becanse  the  price 
is  lowered.  His  demand  for  steam- 
engines  is  almost  always  predetermined 
by  the  circmnstances  of  his  situation. 
So  far  as  he  considers  the  cost  at  all, 
it  is  mnch  more  the  cost  of  working 
this  engine  than  the  cost  npon  its 
purchase.  But  there  are  mauy  articles 
for  which  the  market  is  absolutely 
and' merely  limited  by  a  pre-existing 
aystem,  to  which  those  articles  are 
attached  as  subordinate  parts  or  mem- 
bers. How  could  we  force  the  dials  or 
faces  of  timepieces  by  artificial  cheap- 
ness to  sell  more  plentifully  than  the 
inner  works  or  movements  of  such 
timepieces  ?  Could  the  sale  of 
wine-vaults  be  increased  without  in- 
creasing the  sale  of  wine?  Or  the 
tools  oi  shipwrights  find  an  enlarged 
market  whilst  shipbuilding  was  sta- 
tionary? •  ;  .  •  Offer  to  a  town  of 
3000  inhabitants  a  stock  of  hearses, 
no  cheapness  will  tempt  that  town  into 
buying  more  than  one.  Offer  a  stock  of 
]^hts,  the  chief  cost  lies  in  manning, 
victualing,  repairing;  no  diminution 
upon  the  mere  price  to  a  purchaser 
will  tempt  into  the  market  any  man 
whose  haoits  and  propensities  had  not 
already  disposed  nim^  to  such  a  pur- 
chase. So  of  professional  costume  for 
bishops,  lav^ers,  students  at  Oxford.*' 
Nobody  doubts,  however,  that  the  price 
and  value  of  all  these  tliingB  would  be 
eventually  lowered  by  any  diminution 
of  their  cort  of  production;  and 
lowered  through  the  apprehension 
entertained  of  new  competitors,  and 
an  increased  supply :  though  the  great 
hazard  to  which  a  new  competitor 
would  expose  himself,  in  an  article 
not  susceptible  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tension of  its  market,  would  enable 
the  established  dealers  to  maintain 
their  ori^nal  prices  much  longer  than 
they  could  do  in  an  article  offering 
more  encouragement  to  competition. 

Again,  reverse  the  case,  and  sup- 
pose the  cost  of  production  increased, 
as  for  example  by  laying  a  tax  on  the 
commodity.  The  value  would  rise; 
and     that,    probably,     immediately. 


Would  the  supply  be  dimimshed?  Only 
if  the  increase  of  value  diminished 
the  demand.  Whether  this  effect  fol- 
lowed, would  soon  appear,  and  if  it  did, 
the  value  would  recede  somewhat, 
from,  excess  of  supply,  until  the  pro- 
duction was  reduced,  and  would  then 
rise  a^[ain.^  There  are  many  articles 
for  which  it  requires  a  very  consider- 
able rise  of  price,  materially  to  reduce 
the  demand ;  in  particular,  articles  of 
necessity,  such  as  the  habitual  food  of 
the  people ;  in  England,  wfaeaten 
bread:  of  which  there  is  probaUj 
almost  as  much  consumed,  at  the  pro- 
sent  cost  price,  as  there  would  be  with 
the  present  population  at  a  price  con- 
siderably lower.  Yet  it  is  especially 
in  such  things  that  deamess  or  hign 
price  is  popularly  confounded  with 
scarcity.  Food  may  be  dear  from 
scarcily,  as  after  a  bad  harvest ;  but 
the  deamess  (for  example)  which  is  the 
effect  of  taxation,  or  oi  com  la^-a,  hu 
nothing  whatever  to  do  vrith  insuf- 
ficient supplv:  such  causes  do  not 
much  dimimsn  the  auantity^  of  food  in 
a  oountnr:  it  is  otner  thrngs  rather 
than  food  that  are  diminished  in  quan- 
tity by  them,  since,  those  who  paj 
more  for  food  not  having  so  much  to 
expend  otherwise,  the  production  of 
other  things  contracts  itself  to  the 
limits  of  a  smaller  demand. 

It  is,  therefore,  strictly  oonrect  to; 
say,  that  the  value  of  things  which 
can  be  increased  in  quantity  at  plea- 
sure, does  not  depend  ^except  acci- 
dentally, and  during  the  time  necessarr 
for  production  to  adjust  itself)  upon 
demand  and  supply ;  on  the  contnu^, 
demand  and  supply  depend  upon  it. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity  at  its  natural  or 
cost  value,  and  to  tnat  the  supply  in 
the  long  run  endeavours  to  conform. 
When  at  any  time  it  fails  of  so  con- 
forming, it  is  either  from  miscalcula- 
tion, or  from  a  chanse  in  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  problem :  either  in  the 
natural  value,  tnat  is,  in  the  cost  of 
production;  or  in  the  demand,  from 
an  alteration  in  public  taste  or  in  th« 
number  or  wealth  of  the  consumers. 
These  causes  of  disturbance  are  vciy 
liable  to  occur,  and  when  any  <me  of 
them  does  occur,  the  market  value  tf 
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th«  article  ceasefl  to  agree  with  the 
natural  value.  The  real  law  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  the  equation  between 
them,  holds  good  in  all  cases :  if  a 
value  different  from  the  natural  value 
be  necessary  to  make  the  demand 
equal  to  the  supply,  the  market  value 
will  deviate  from  the  natural  value ; 
but  omy  for  a  time  ;  for  the  permanent 
tendency  of  supply  is  to  conform  itself 
to  the  demand  which  is  found  by  expe- 
rience to  exist  for  the  commodity  when 
selling  at  its  natural  value.  If  the 
supply  is  either  more  or  less  than  thb, 
it  is  80  accidentally,  and  affords  either 
more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit;  which,  under  free  and  active 
competition,  cannot  long  continue  to 
be  the  case. 

(To  recapitulate :  demand  and  supply 
govern  the  value  of  all  things  wnich 
cannot  be  indefinitely  increased;   ex- 
l  cept  that  even  for  them,  when  produced 


by  industry,  there  is  a  minimum  value,  r 
determined  by  the  cost  of  production,  ] 
But  in  all  things  which  admit  of  inde- ; 
finite  multiplication,  demand  and  supply 
only  determine  the  perturbations  of 
value,  during  a  period  which  cannot 
exceed  the  lengtn  of  time  necessary 
for  altering  the  supply.  While  thus 
ruling  the  oscillations  of  value,  they 
themselves  obey  a  superior  foroe,  which 
makes  value  gravitate  towards  Cost  of 
Production,  and  whioh  would  settle  it 
and  keep  it  there,  if  fi^sh  disturbing 
influences  were  not  continudUy  arising 
to  make  it  again  deviate.  1%  pursue 
the  same  strain  of  metaphor,  demand 
and  supply  always  rush  to  an  equili- 
brium, hut  the  condition  of  gtable 
equilibrium  is  when  things  exchange 
for  each  other  according  to  their  cost 
of  production,  or,  in  the  expression  we 
have  used,  when  things  are  at  theii  ■ 
Natural  Value. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


UI/riMATE    AHAIiTaiB    OP   COST  OF   PRODUOnOH. 


§  1»  The  component  elements  of 
Cost  of  Production  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  First  Part  of  this  enquiry.^ 
The  principal  of  them,  and  so  much 
the  principal  as  to  be  nearly  the  sole, 
we  found  to  be  Labour.  What  the 
production  of  a  thing  costs  to  its  pro- 
ducer, or  its  series  of  producers,  is  tJie 
labour  expended  in  producing  it.  H 
we  consider  as  the  producer  me  capi- 
talist who  makes  the  advances,  tne 
word  Labour  may  be  replaced  by  the 
word  Wages :  what  the  produce  costs 
to  him,  b  the  wages  which  he  has  had 
to  pay.  At  the  first  glance  indeed 
this  seems  to  be  only  a  part  of  his  out- 
lay, since  he  has  not  only  paid  wages 
to  labonrers,  but  has  likewise  provided 
them  with  tools,  materials,  and  per- 
haps buildings.  These  tools,  matenals, 
and  buildings,  however,  were  produced 
l^  labour  and  capital ;  and  their  value, 
nke  that  of  the  article  to  the  produc- 
tion of  which  they  are  subservient, 
*  Supra,  pp.  19,  30. 


depends  on  cost  of  production,  which 
again  is  resolvable  into  labour.  The 
cost  of  production  of  broadcloth  does 
not  wholly  consist  in  the  wages  of 
weavers ;  which  alone  are  directly  paid 
bvthe  cloth  manu&cturer.  It  consists 
also  of  the  wages  of  roinners  and 
woolcombers,  and  it  mav  be  added,  of 
shepherds,  all  of  which  the  clothier 
has  paid  for  in  the  price  of  yam.  It 
consists  too  of  the  wages  of  bailders 
and  brickmakers,  which  he  has  roim- 
bursed  in  the  contract  price  of  erecting 
his  &ctory.  It  partly  consists  of  the 
wages  of  machine-makers,  iron-founders, 
and  miners.  And  to  these  must  be 
added  the  wages  of  the  carriers  who 
transported  any  of  the  means  and 
appliances  of  the  production  to  the 
place  where  they  were  to  be  used, 
and  the  product  itself  to  the  plaoo 
where  it  is  to  be  sold. 

The  value  of  commodities,  there* 
fore,  depends  principaUy  (we  shall  pre- 
sently  see  whether  it  depends  solely) 
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on  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for 
their  production ;  including  in  the  idea 
of  production,  that  of  conveyance  to 
the  market.  "In  estimating/*  says 
Ricardo,*  "  the  exchangeable  value  of 
stockingB,  for  example,  we  shall  find 
that  their  value,  comparatively  with 
other  things,  depends  on  the  total 
quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  manu- 
facture them  and  bring  them  to 
market.  Fintt,  there  is  the  labour 
necessaiy  to  cultivate  the  land  on 
which  the  raw  cotton  is  grown; 
secondly,  the  labour  of  conveying  the 
cotton  to  the  country  where  tne  stock- 
ings are  to  be  manufactured,  which 
includes  a  portion  of  the  labour  be- 
stowed in  building  the  ship  in  which  it 
is  conveyed,  and  which  is  charged  in 
the  freight  of  the  goods ;  thirdly,  the 
labour  of  the  spinner  and  weaver; 
fourthly,  a  portion  of  the  labour  of  the 
engineer,  smith,  and  carpenter,  who 
erected  the  buildings  and  machinery 
by  the  help  of  which  they  are  made ; 
fifthly,  the  labour  of  the  retail  dealer, 
and  of  many  others,  whom  it  is  un- 
necessary further  to  particularize.  The 
iggregate  sum  of  these  various  kinds 
of  labour,  determines  the  quantity  of 
other  things  for  which  these  stockings 
will  exchange,  while  the  same  con- 
sideration of  the  various  quantities  of 
labour  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
those  other  things,  wiU  equally  govern 
the  portion  of  them  whioh  will  be  given 
for  the  stockings. 

'*To  convince  ourselves  that  this  is 
the  real  foundation  of  exchangeable 
value,  let  us  suppose  any  improvement 
to  be  made  in  the  means  of  abridging 
labour  in  any  one  of  the  variouB  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  raw  cotton 
must  pass  before  the  manufactured 
StockingB  come  to  the  market  to  be 
exchanged  for  other  things;  and  ob- 
serve the  effects  which  will  follow.  If 
fewer  men  were  required  to  cultivate 
the  raw  cotton,  or  if  fewer  sailors  were 
employed  in  navigating,  or  shipwrights 
in  constructing,  the  snip  in  which  it 
was  conveyed  to  us ;  if  fewer  hands 
were  employed  in  raising  the  buildings 
and  machineiy,  or  if  these,  when  raised, 

*  Prineiple$  of  PoUHeal  Seonomg  and 
Tmmdtwm  ch.  L  Net.  S. 


were  rendered  mow  efficient;  the 
stockings  would  inevitably  fall  in  vahe, 
and  command  less  of  other  things. 
They  would  fall,  because  a  less  quan- 
tity of  labour  was  necessary  to  their 
production,  and  would  therefore  ex- 
change for  a  smaller  quantity  of  those 
things  in  which  no  such  abridgment  of 
laboi;ir  had  been  made. 

"Economy  in  the  use  of  labour 
never  fails  to  reduce  the  relative  valae 
of  a  commodity,  whether  the  saving  he 
in  the  labour  necessatr  to  the  manp- 
facture  of  the  commo^ty  itself  or  in 
that  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the 
capital,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. In  either  case  the  price  of 
stockingB  would  &11,  whether  there 
were  fewer  men  employed  as  bleachers, 
s]pinners,  and  weavers,  persons  imme- 
diately necessary  to  their  manufacture ; 
or  as  sailors,  carriers,  engineers,  and 
smiths,  persons  more  indirectly  con- 
cerned. In  the  one  case,  the  whole 
saving  of  labour  would  fall  on  the 
stockmgs,  because  that  portion  of 
labour  was  wholly  confined  to  the 
stockings ;  in  the  other,  a  portion  onlj 
would  fall  on  the  stockings,  the  re- 
mainder being  applied  to  all  those 
other  commodities,  to  the  production 
of  which  the  buildings,  machineiy, 
and  carriage,  were  subservient.*' 

I  2.  It  will  have  been  observed  that 
Ricardo  expresses  lumself  as  if  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  costs  to 
produce  a  commoditv  and  bring  it  to 
market,  were  the  only  thing  on  whick 
its  value  depended.  But  since^  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  capitalist  is 
not  labour  but  wages,  and  since  wagee 
may  be  either  greater  or  less,  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  being  the  same ;  it  would 
seem  that  the  value  of  the  product 
cannot  be  determined  solely  by  the 
quantity  of  labour,  but  by  the  quantity 
together  with  the  remuneration;  and 
that  values  must  partly  depend  on^ 
wages. 

In  order  to  decide  this  point,  it  most 
be  considered,  that  value  is  a  relative 
term ;  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  is 
not  a  name  for  an  inherent  and  sub- 
stantive quality  of  the  thinff  itself,  boi 
means  the  quantity  of  ouier  thingt 
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which  can  be  obtained  in  exchange 
for  it.  The  value  of  one  thing,  must 
always  be  understood  relatively  to 
some  other  thing,  or  to  things  in  general. 
Now  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another 
cannot  be  altered  by  any  cause  which 
affects  them  both  aliKe.  A  rise  or  fall 
of  general  wages  is  a  fact  which  afifeots 
all  commodities  in  the  same  manner, 
and  therefore  affords  no  reason  why 
they  should  ezohan^  for  each  other 
in  one  rather  than  m  another  propor- 
tion. To  sunpose^  that  high  waeea 
make  high  values,  is  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  general 
high  values.  But  this  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms :  the  high  value  of  some 
things  is  synonymous  with  the  low 
value  of  others.  The  mistake  arises 
from  not  attending  to  values,  but  only 
to  prices.  Thouen  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  rise  of  values,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of 
prices.  As  soon  as  we  form  distinotly 
the  idea  of  values,  we  see  that  high  or 
low  wages  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them :  but  that  high  wages  make  high 
prioes,  is  a  popiuar  and  wide-spread 
opinion.  The  whole  amount  of  error 
involved  in  this  proposition  can  only 
be  seen  thoroughly  when  we  oome  to 
the  theory  of  money;  at  present  we 
need  only  say  that  if  it  be  true,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real  rise  of 
wages;  for  if  wages  oould  not  rise 
without  a  proportional  rise  of  the  price 
of  everythmg,  they  could  not»  for  anj 
substantial  purpose,  rise  at  alL  This 
surely  is  a  sufficient  reduetio  ad  ab- 
iurdum,  and  shows  the  amaring  folly 
of  the  propositions  whieh  may  and  do 
become,  and  long  remain,  accredited 
doctrines  of  popular  politiciEkl  economy. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
general  high  prices,  even  supposing 
uiem  to  exists  can  be  of  no  use  to  a 
prodncer  or  dealer,  considered  as  such ; 
for  if  they  increase  his  money  returns^ 
ikey  increase  in  the  same  degree  all 
his  expenses.  There  b  no  mode  in 
which  capitalists  can  compensate  them- 
selves for  a  high  cost  of  labour,  through 
any  action  on  vahies  or  prices.  It 
camwt  be  preventod  from  taking  its 
effect  in  low  profits.  If.  the  labourers 
leaUy  get  mors^  that  is^  get  the  pro- 


duce of  more  labour,  a  smaller  per* 
oentage  must  remain  for  profit.  From 
this  Law  of  Distribution,  resting  as  it 
does  on  a  law  of  arithmetic,  there  is  no 
escape.  The  mechanism  of  Ezchan^ 
and  Price  may  hide  it  from  us,  but  is 
quito  powerless  to  alter  it. 

§  8.  Although,  however,  gtn^cA 
wages,  whether  hijrh  or  low,  do  not 
affect  values,  yet  if  wagss  are  higher 
in  one^  employment  than  another,  or  if 
they  rise  or  fall  permanently  in  one 
employment  without  doing  so  in  others, 
these  inequalities  do  really  operate 
upon  values.  The  causes  wnich  make 
wages  vary  from  one  employment  to 
another,  liave  been  considered  in  a 
former  chapter.  When  the  wages  of 
an  employment  permanently  exceed 
the  average  rate,  the  value  of  the 
thing  produced  wiU,  in  the  same  degree, 
exceed  the  standard  detorminea  by 
mere  quantilj  of  labour.  Things,  for 
example,  which  are  made  bv  skilled 
labour,  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a 
much  gp^ator  quantity  of  unskilled 
labour ;  for  no  reason  but  because  the 
labour  is  more  hiffhly  paid.  If,  through 
the  extension  of  eauoation,  the  labourers 
competent  to  skilled  employments  were 
so  increased  in  number  as  to  diminish 
the  difference  between  their  wages 
and  those  of  common  labour,  all  things 
produced  by  labour  of  the  superior 
Kind  would  fall  in  value,  oomparea  with 
things  produced  by  common  labour, 
and  these  might  m  said  therefore  to 
rise  in  value.  We  have  before  re- 
marked that  the  difficulty  of  passing 
from  one  class  of  emplovmente  to  a 
olass  greatly  superior,  has  hitherto 
caused  the  wages  of  aU  those  classes 
of  labourers  who  are  ssparated  from 
one  another  by  any  very  marked  barrier, 
to  depend  more  than  might  be  sup- 
posed upon  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lalaon  of  each  class,  considered  sepa- 
rately; and  that  toe  inequalities  in 
the  remuneration  of  labour  are  much 
greater  than  could  exist  if  the  com- 
petition of  the  labouring  people  gene- 
rally, could  be  brought  practically  to 
bear  on  each  partxcmar  employment. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  wages  in  ~ 
different  employmente  do  not  rise  or 
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fall  simultaneously,  but  are,  for  short 
and  sometimes  even  for  long  periods, 
nearly  independent  of  one  another. 
All  such  disparities  evidently  alter  the 
reUUive  cost  of  production  of  different 
conuu^dities,  and  ^dll  therefore  be 
completely  represented  in  their  natural 
or  average  value. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  maxim 
laid  down  by  some  of  the  best  political 
economists,  that  wages  do  not  enter 
into  value,  is  expressed  with  greater 
latitude  tlian  the  truth  warrants,  or 
than  accords  with  their  own  meaning. 
Wages  do  enter  into  value.  The 
relative  wc^es  of  the  labour  necessary 
for  producing  different  commodities, 
affect  their  value  just  as  much  as  the 
relative  qtumtitiet  of  labour.  It  is 
true,  the  absolute  wages  paid  have  no 
effect  upon  values;  but  neither  has 
the  absolute  quantity  of  labour.  If 
that  were  to  vaty  simultaneously  and 
equally  in  all  commodities,  values 
would  not  be  affected.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  general  efficiency  of  all 
labour  were  mcreased,  to  that  all 
things  without  exception  could  be  pro- 
duced in  the  same  quantity  as  before 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  labour,  no 
trace  of  this  general  diminution  of  cost 
of  production  would  show  itself  in  the 
values  of  commodities.  ^  Any  change 
which  might  take  place  in  them  would 
onl^  represent  the  unequal  degrees  in 
which  the  improvement  affected  dif- 
ferent things;  and  would  consist  in 
cheapening  those  in  which  the  saving 
of  laSour  had  been  the  greatest,  while 
those  in  which  there  had  been  some, 
but  a  less  saving  of  labour,  would  ac- 
tually rise  in  value.  In  strictness, 
therefore,  wages  of  labour  have  as 
much  to  do  with  value  as  quantity  of 
labour:  and  neither  Ricardo  nor  any 
one  else  has  denied  the  fact.  In  con- 
sidering, however,  the  causes  of  varia- 
tions in  value,  quantity  of  labour  is 
the  thing  of  cmef  importance;  for 
when  that  varies,  it  is  generally  in 
one  or  a  few  commodities  at  a  time, 
but  the  variations  of  wages  ^except 
passing  fluctuations)  are  usually  ge- 
neral, and  have  no  considerable  effect 
OB  value. 


§  4.  Thus  far  of  labour,  or  wage8i 
as  an  element  in  cost  of  production. 
But  in  our  analysis,  in  the  First  Book,*" 
of  the  requisites  of  production,  we  found 
that  there  is  another  necessary  element 
in  it  besides  labour.  There  is  idso 
capital;  and  this  being  the  result  of 
abstinence,  the  produce,  or  its  value, 
must  be  sufficient  to  remunerate,  not 
only  all  the  labour  required,  but  the 
abstinence  of  all  the  persons  by  whom 
the  remuneration  of  the  different 
classes  of  labourers  was  advanced. 
The  return  for  abstinence  is  Profit  ^ 
And  profit,  we  have  also  seen,  is  not 
exclusively  the  surplus  remaining  to 
the  capitalist  after  ne  has  been  com- 
pensated for  his  outlay,  but  forms,  in 
most  cases,  no  unimjportant  part  of 
the  outlay  itself.  T^e  flax-spinner, 
part  of  whose  expenses  consists  of  the 
purchase  of  flax  and  of  machinerv,  has 
bad  to  pay,  in  their  price,  not  only  the 
wages  of  the  labour  oy  which  the  flax 
was  grown  and  the  machinery  made, 
but  me  profits  of  the  grower,  the  flax- 
dresser,  the  miner,  the  iron-founder, 
and  the  machine-maker.  All  these 
profits,  together  with  those  of  the  spin- 
ner himself,  were  a^ain  advanced  by 
the  weaver,  in  the  pnce  of  his  material, 
linen  yam :  and  along  with  them  the 
profits  of  a  fresh  set  of  machine-makers, 
and  of  the  miners  and  iron-workers 
who  supplied  them  with  their  metallic^ 
material.  All  these  advances  form*" 
part  of  the  cost  of  production  of  linen. 
Profits,  therefore,  as  well  as  wages, 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production  which 
determines  the  value  of  the  produce.   ~" 

Value,  however,  being  purely  re- 
lative, cannot  depend  upon  absolute 
profits,  no  more  than  upon  absolute 
wages,  but  upon  relative  profits  only. 
High  ^neral  profits  cannot,  any  more 
than  high  general  wa^s,  be  a  cause  of 
high  values,  because  high  general  valoes 
are  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction. 
In  so  far  as  profits  enter  into  the  cost 
ofproduction  of  all  things,  they  cannot 
affect  the  value  of  any.  It  is  only 
by  entering  in  a  greater  degree  into 
the  cost  of  production  of  some  things 
than  of  others,  that  they  can  have  any 
influence  on  value. 

For  example,   we  have  seen   thst 
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there  are  causei  wbioh  necessitate  a 
permanently  higher  rate  of  profit  in 
certain  employmeDts  than  in  others. 
There  must  be  a  compensation  for 
superior  risk,  trouble,  and  disagreeable- 
ness.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by 
selling  the  commodi^at  a  valne  above 
that  which  is  dne  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  necessary  for  its  production. 
If  gunpowder  exchan^;ed  for  other 
things  in  no  higher  ratio  than  that  of 
the  labour  required  from  first  to  last 
for  producine  it,  no  one  would  set  up 
a  powder-miu.  Butchers  are  certaiuly 
a  more  prosperous  class  than  bakers, 
and  do  not  seem  to  be  exposed  to 
greater  risks,  since  it  is  not  remarked 
that  they  are  oftener  bankrupts.  They 
seem,  therefore,  to  obtain  higher  pro- 
fits, which  can  only  arise  from  the 
more  limited  competition  caused  by 
the  unpleasantness,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  unpopularity  of  their  trade. 
£ut  tins  higher  profit  implies  that  they 
sell  their  commoidity  at  a  higher  value 
than  that  dne  to  their  labour  and  out- 
lay. All  inequalities  of  profit  which 
are  necessary  and  permanent,  are  re- 
presented in  the  relatiye  values  of  the 
conmiodities. 

§  5.  Profits,  however,  may  enter 
more  largely  into  the  conditions  of 
production  of  one  commodity  than  of 
another,  even  though  there  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  raU  of  profit  between 
the  two  employments.  The  one  com- 
modity may  be  called  upon  to  yield 
profit  during  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  the  other.  The  example  by  which 
this  case  is  usually  illustrated  is  that 
of  wine.  Suppose  a  quantity  of  wine, 
and  a  quantity  of  doth,  made  by  equal 
amounts  of  labour,  and   that  labour 

Said  at  tiie  same  rate.  The  cloth 
oes  not  improve  by  keeping;  the 
wine  does.  Suppose  that,  to  attain 
the  denred  quality,  the  wine  requires 
to  be  kept  i^%  years.  The  producer 
or  dealer  will  not  keep  it,  unless  at 
the  end  of  five  years  he  can  sell  it  for 
as  much  more  than  the  doth,  as 
amounts  to  five  years  profit,  accumu- 
lated at  compound  interest.  The  wine 
and  the  cloth  were  made  by  the  same 
original  outlay.     Here  then  is  a  casa 


in  whidi  the  natural  values,  relatively 
to  one  another,  of  two  commodities,  do 
not  conform  to  their  cost  of  production 
alone,  but  to  their  cost  of  production 
^lu»  something  else.  Unless,  indeed, 
for  the  sake  of  generality  in  the  ex- 
pression, we  include  the  profit  which 
the  wine-merchant  foregoes  during  the 
five  years,  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  wine :  looking  upon  it  as  a  kind  of 
additional  outlay,  over  and  above  his 
other  advances,  for  which  outlay  he 
must  be  indemnified  at  last. 

All  commodities  made  by  machinery 
are  assimilated,  at  least  approximately, 
to  the  wine  in  the  preceding  example. 
In  comparison  with  things  made 
wholly  by  immediate  labour,  profits 
enter  more  largely  into  their  cost  of 
production.  Suppose  two  commodities, 
A  and  B,  each  requiring  a  year  for  its 
production,  by  means  of  a  capital 
which  we  will  on  this  occasion  denote 
by  money,  and  suppose  to  be  10002. 
A  is  made  whoOy  by  immediate  labour, 
the  whole  10002.  being  expended  di- 
rectly in  wa^s.  B  is  made  by  means 
of  labour  which  costs  5002.  and  a  mft- 
chine  which  costs  5002.,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  worn  out  by  one  year's  use. 
The  two  commodities  will  be  exactly 
of  the  same  value ;  which,  if  computed 
in  money,  and  if  profits  are  20  per 
cent,  per  annum,  will  be  12002.  But 
of  this  12002.,  in  the  case  of  A,  only 
2002.,  or  one-sixth,  is  profit :  while  in 
the  case  of  B  there  is  not  only  the 
2002.,  but  as  much  of  5002.  (the  price 
of  the  machine)  as  consisted  of  the 
profits  of  the  n^achine-maker ;  which, 
if  we  suppose  the  machine  also  to  have 
taken  a  year  for  its  production,  is  again 
one-sixth.  So  that  in  the  case  of  A 
only  one-sixth  of  the  entire  return  is 
profit,  whilst  in  B  the  element  of  profit 
comprises  not  only  a  sixth  of  the 
whole,  but  an  additional  sixth  of  a 
lai^  part. 

The  greater  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  capital  which  consists  of  ma- 
chineij,  or  buildings,  or  material,  or 
anythmg  else  which  must  be  provided 
before  the  immediate  labour  can  com- 
mence, the  more  largely  will  profits 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production.  It 
is  equaOy  true,  though  not  so  obvious 
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at  first  ri^bt,  that  greater  durability 
in  the  portion  of  capital  which  conrists 
of  machinery  or  buildingB,  has  precisely 
the  same  effect  as  a  greater  amomit 
of  it.  'As  we  just  sapposed  one  ex- 
treme case,  of  a  machine  entiraly  worn 
out  by  a  year's  use,  let  us  now  suppose 
the  opposite  and  still  more  extreme 
case,  of  a  machine  which  lasts  for  ever, 
and  rec^uires  no  repairs.  In  this  case, 
wliich  IS  as  well  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  as  if  it  were  a  possible 
one,  it  will  be  unnecessary  tnat  the 
manufacturer  should  ever  be  repaid 
the  5002.  which  he  gave  for  the  ma- 
chine, since  he  has  always  the  machine 
itself,  worth  5002.;  but  he  must  be 
paid,  as  before,  a  profit  on  it.  The 
commodity  B,  therefore,  which  in  the 
case  previously  supposed  was  sold  for 
1200Z.,  of  which  sum  10002.  were  to 
replace  the  capital  and  2002.  were 
profit,  can  now  be  sold  for  7002.,  being 
5002.  to  replace  wages,  and  2002.  profit 
on  the  entire  capital.  Profit,  tnere- 
fore,  enters  into  tne  value  of  B  in  the 
ratio  of  2002.  out  of  7002.,  being  two- 
sevenths  of  the  whole,  or  28f  per  cent, 
while  in  the  case  of  A,  as  before,  it 
enters  only  in  the  ratio  of  one-sixth, 
or  1 6}  per  cent.  The  case  is  of  course 
purely  ideal,  since  no  machinery  or 
other  fixed  capital  lasts  for  ever  ;  but 
the  more  durable  it  is,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  this  ideal  case,  and  the 
more  largely  does  profit  enter  into  the 
return.  I^  for  instance,  a  machine 
worth  5002.  loses  one  fifth  of  its  value 
by  each  year's  use,  1002.  must  be  added 
CO  the  return  to  make  up  this  loss,  and 
the  price  of  the  commodity  will  be 
8002.  Profit  therefore  will  enter  into 
it  in  the  ratio  of  2002.  to  8002.,  or  one- 
fourth,  which  is  still  a  much  higher 
proportion  than  one-sixth,  or  2002.  in 
12002.,  as  in  case  A. 

From  the  unequal  proportion  in 
which,  in  different  employments,  profits 
enter  into  the  advances  of  the  capi- 
talist, and  therefore  into  the  returns 
required  by  him,  two  consequences 
follow  in  regard  to  value.  One  is, 
that  commodities  do  not  exchange  in  the 
ratio  simply  of  the  quantities  of  labour 
fequired  to  produce  them ;  not  even  if 
we  allow  for  the  unequal  rates  at  which 
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different  kinds  of  labour  are  perma> 
pen  tly  remunerated.  Weliave  already 
illustrated  this  by  the  example  of  wine : 
we  shall  now  further  exemplify  it  by 
the  case  of  commodities  made  by  ma- 
-chinery.   Suppose,  as  before,  an  article 

A,  made  by  a  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  immediate  labour.    But  instead  of 

B,  made  by  5002.  worth  of  immediate 
labour  and  a  machine  worth  5002.,  let 
us  suppose  C,  made  by  5002.  woiib  d 
immediate  labour  with  the  aid  of  a 
machine  which  has  been  produced  by 
another  5002.  worth  of  immediate  la- 
bour: the  machine  requiring  a  year 
for  making,  and  worn  oat  by  s  year's 
use ;  profits  being  as  before  20  per  cent. 
A  and  0  are  made  by  equal  quantities 
of  labour,  paid  at  the  same  rate :  A  costs 
10002.  worth  of  direct  labour;  C,  only 
5002.  worth,  which  however  is  made 
up  to  10002.  by  the  labour  expended 
in  the  construction  of  the  machine.  If 
labour,  or  its  remuneration,  were  the 
sole  ingredient  of  cost  of  production, 
these  two  things  would  exchange  for 
one  another.  But  will  they  do  so? 
Certainly  not.  The  machine  having 
been  made  in  a  year  by  an  outlay  of 
5002.,  and  profits  being  20  per  cent, 
the  natural  price  of  the  machine  is 
6002.:  making  an  additional  1002. 
which  must  be  advanced,  ovw  and 
above  his  other  expenses,  by  the 
manufacturer  of  C,  and  repaid  to  him 
with  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  While, 
therefore,  the  commodity  A  is  sold  fat 
12002.,  C  cannot  be  permanently  sold 
for  less  than  18202. 

A  second  consequence  is,  that  eveiy 
rise  or  fall  of  general  profits  will  have 
an  effect  on  values.  Not  indeed  by 
raising  or  lowering  them  generally, 
(which,  as  we  have  so  often  said,  is  a 
contradiction  and  an  impossibility): 
but  by  altering  the  proportion  in  wluch 
the  values  of  things  are  affected  hj 
the  unequal  lengths  of  time  for  which 
profit  is  due.  When  two  things, 
though  made  by  equal  labour,  are  of 
unequal  value  because  the  one  is  called 
upon  to  yield  profit  for  a  greater  aum- 
ber  of  years  or  months  than  the  other; 
this  difference  of  value  will  be  greater 
when  profits  are  greater,  and  less  when 
they  are  less.    Tne  wine  which  has  ts 
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yield  five  jears  profit  more  than  the 
cloth,  will  sarpass  it  in  value  much  more 
if  profits  are  40  per  cent,  than  if  they 
are  only  20.  The  commoditiefl  A  and 
C,  which,  though  made  by  equal  quan- 
tities of  labour,  were  sold  for  1200Z. 
and  1320Z.,  a  difference  of  10  per  cent, 
would,  if  profits  had  been  only  half  as 
much,  have  been  ^  sold  for  11002.  and 
11552.,  a  difference  of  only  6  per  cent. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  even  a 
general  rise  of  wages,  when  it  involves 
a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour, 
does  in  some  degree  infiuence  values. 
It  does  not  affect  them  in  the  manner 
vulgarly  supposed,  by  raising  them 
universally,  fiut  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  laboar,  lowers  profits;  and 
therefore  lowers  in  natural  value  the 
things  into  which  profits  enter  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  average, 
and  raises  those  into  which  they  enter 
in  a  less  proportion  than  the  average. 
All  commodities  in  the  production  of 
which  machinery  bears  a  large  part, 
especially  if  the  -machinery'  is  very 
durable,  are  lowered  in  their  relative 
value  when  profits  fall;  or,  what  is 
equivalent,  other  things  are  raised  in 
value  relatively  to  them.  This  truth 
is  sometimes  expressed  In  a  phrase- 
olo^  more  plausible  than  sotmd,  by 
saying  that  a  rise  of  wages  raises  the 
value  of  things  made  by  labour,  in 
comparison  with  those  made  by  ma- 
chinery. But  things  made  by  ma- 
chinery, just  as  much  as  any  other 
things,  are  made  by  labour,  namely 
the  labour  which  made  the  machinery 
itself:  the  only  difference  bein^  that 
profits  enter  somewhat  more  Girgelv 
mto  the  production  of  things  for  whicn 
machinery  is  used,  though  the  prin- 
cipal item  of  the  outlay  is  still  labour. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  associate  the 
effect  with  fall  of  profits  than  with  rise 
t^  wages ;  especially  as  this  lasv  ex- 
pression is  extremely  ambiguous,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  an  increase  of  th* 
labourer's  real  remuneration,  rather 
than  of  what  is  alone  to  the  purpose 
here,  namely,  the  cost  of  labour  to  its 
•m  jioyer. 

§  6.    Besides  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary elements  in  cost  of  production 
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— labotur  and  pofits— there  are  othtrsl 
which  are  artificial  and  casual,  as  for] 
instance  *  tax.  The  tax  on  malt  il^ 
as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  that  article,  as  the  wages  of 
the  labourers.  The  expenses  which 
the  law  imposes,  as  well  as  those  which 
the  nature  of  thin^  imposes,  mijst  be 
reimbursed  with  tne  ordinary  profit 
from  the  value  of  the  produce,  or  the 
things  will  not  continue  to  be  produced. 
But  the  influence  of  taxation  on  value 
is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
the  influence  of  wages  and  of  profits.^ 
It  is  not  general  taxation,  but  ditr(3r-'^\ 
ential  taxation,  that  produces  the  j 
effect.  If  all  productions  were  taxed  " 
so  as  to  take  an  equal  percentage  finom 
all  profits,  relative  values  would  be  in 
no  way  disturbed.  If  only  a  few  com- 
modities were  taxed,  their  value  would 
rise :  and  if  only  a  few  were  left  un- 
taxed, their  value  would  fall.  If  half 
were  taxed  and  the  remainder  untaxed^ 
the  first  half  would  rise  and  the  last 
would  fall  relatively  to  each  other. 
This  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
eaualize  the  expectation  of  profit  in 
all  employments,  without  which  the 
taxed  employments  would  ultimately, 
if  not  immediately,  be  abandonea. 
But  general  taxation,  when  equally 
imposed,  and  not  disturbing  the  re- 
lations of  different  productions  to  one 
another,  cannot  produce  auv  effect  on 
values. 

We  have  thus  far  supposed  that  all 
the  means  and  appliances  which  enter 
into  the  cost  of  production  of  com- 
modities, are  things  whose  own  value 
depends  on  their  cost  of  production. 
Some  of  them,  however,  may  belong  to 
the  class  of  things  which  cannot  be 
increased  ad  libitum  in  quantity,  and) 
which  therefore,  if  the  demand  goesi 
beyond  a  certain  amount,  command  a  I 
scarcity  value.  The  materials  of  manj  \ 
of  the  ornamental  articles  manufac- 
tured in  Italy  are  the  substances  called 
rosso,  giallo,  and  verde  antico,  which, 
whether  truly  or  falsely  I  know  not, 
are  asserted  to  be  solely  derived  from 
the  destruction  of  ancient  columns 
and  other  ornamental  structures:  the 
quarries  from  which  the  stone  was 
originally  cut  being  exhausted,  or  their 
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forgotten.*  A  material  of 
iBucli  a  nature,  if  in  much  demand, 
,muBt  be  at  a  scarcily  value  ;  and  this 
jvalue  enters  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and,  consequently,  into  the  value, 
lof  the  finished  article.  The  time  seems 
to  he  approaching  when  the  more 
valuable  rars  will  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  scarcity  value  of  the 
material.  Hitherto  tbe  diminishing 
number  of  the  animals  which  produce 
them,  in  the  wildernesses  of  Siberia  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Esquimaux  Sea, 
bas  operated  on  the  value  only  through 
the  greater  labour  which  has  become 
necessary  for  securing  an^  given  quan- 
tity of  the  article ;  smce,  without 
doubt,  by  employing  labour  .enough,  it 
might  still  be  obtained  in  much  greater 
abundance  for  some  time  longer. 

But  the  case  in  which  scarcity  value 
chiefly  operates  in  adding  to  cost  of 
production,  is  the  case  of  natural 
agents.  These,  when  unappropriated, 
and  to  be  had  for  the  taimg,  do  not 
enter  into  cost  of  production,  save  to 
ihe  extent  of  the  labour  which  mar  be 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  use.  Even 
when  appropriated,  they  do  not  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  bear  a  value  from 
the  mere  fact  of  the  appropriation,  but 
onlv  from  scarcity,  that  is,  from  limi- 
tation of  supply.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  often  do  bear  a  scar- 
city value.  Suppose  a  fall  of  water, 
in  a  place  where  there  are  more  mills 
wanted  than  there  is  water-power  to 
supply  them ;  the  use  of  the  fall  of 
water  will  have  a  scarcitv  value,  suffi- 
cient either  to  bring  the  demand  down 
to  the  supply,  or  to  pay  for  the  creation 
of  an  .  artificial  power,  by  steam  or 
otherwise,  equal  in  efficiency  to  the 
water-power. 

*  Some  of  these  qiuuries,  I  believe,  hare 
h«en  rediscovered,  and  are  attain  worked. 


A  natural  agent  being  a 
in  perpetuity,  and  being  only  service- 
able by  the  products  resulting  from  it8 
continued  employment,  the  ordinuy 
mode  of  denving  benefit  from  its 
ownership  is  by  an  apnual  equivalent, 
paid  by  the  person  who  uses  it,  from 
the  proceeds  of  its  use.  This  equiva- 
lent always  mi^t  be,  and  generally  is, 
termed  rent.  The  4iie8tion  therefore, 
respecting  the  influence  which  the  ap- 
propriation of  natural  agents  produces 
on  values,  is  often  stated  in  this  form : 
Does  Rent  enter  into  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion ?  and  the  answer  of  the  best  poli- 
tical economists  is  in  the  negative. 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  the  adop- 
tion of  these  sweeping  expressions, 
even  b^  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
restrictions  with  which  ihey  must  be 
taken;  for  there  is  no  denying  that 
they  stamp  a  general  principle  more 
firmly  on  the  mind,  than  if^  it  were 
hedged  round  in  theoiy  with  all  its 
practical  limitations.  But  they  also 
puzzle  and  mislead,  and  create  an  im- 
pression unfavourable  to  political  eco- 
nomy, as  if  it  disregarded  the  evidence 
of  facts.  No  one  can  deny  that  rent 
sometimes  enters  into  cest  of  produo- 
tion.  If  I  buy  or  rent  a  piece  of  g^und, 
and  build  a  cloth  manufactory  on  it, 
the  ground-rent  forms  legitimately  a 
part  of  my  expenses  of  production, 
which  must  be  repaid  by  tne  product 
And  since  all  factories  are  built  on 
ground,  and  most  of  them  in  places 
where  ground  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
the  rent  paid  for  it  must,  on  the  ave- 
rage, be  compensated  in  the  values  of 
all  things  made  in  factories.  In  what 
sense  it  is  true  that  rent  does  not  enter 
into  the  cost  of  production  or  affect  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce,  will  ht 
shown  in  ^^e  succeeding  chapter. 
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OF  reut,  in  its  relation  to  talub. 


§  1.  Wb  have  investigated  the 
laws  which  determine  the  value  of  two 
classes  of  commodities:  the  small 
class  which,  being  limited  to  a  definite 
quantity,  have  tifteir  valne  entirely  de- 
termined hy  demand  and  supply,  save 
that  their  cost^  of  prodnotion  (if  they 
have  any)  constitates  a  minimmn  below 
which  they  cannot  permanently  fall ; 
and  the  laxf^  class,  which  can  be  mtd- 
tiplied  ad  libitum  by  laboor  and  capital, 
and  of  which  the  cost  of  prodnction 
fixes  the  maximum  as  well  as  the 
minimmn  at  which  they  can  perma- 

^  nently  exchange.  But  there  is  still  a 
third  kind  of  commodities  to  be  con- 

'  sidered:  those  which  have,  not  one, 
bat  several  costs  of  production ;  which 
can  always  be  increased  in  quantity  by 

>  labour  and  capital,  but  not  by   the 

*i  same  amount  of  labour  and  capital ;  of 
which  so  much  may  be  produced  at  a 
given  cost,  but  a  further  quantity  not 
without  a  greater  cost.  These  com- 
modities form  an  intermediate  class, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  both  the 
others.  The  principal  of  them  is  agri- 
cultural produce.  We  have  already 
made  abundant  reference  to  the  funda- 
mental truth,  that  in  a^culture,  the 
state  of  the  art  being  given,  doubling 
the  labour  does  not  double  the  produce ; 
that  if  an  increased  quantity  of  produce 
is  required,  the  additional  supply  is 
obtained  at  a  greater  cost  than  the 
first.  Where  a  hundred  quarters  of 
com  are  all  that  is  at  present  required 
from  the  lands  of  a  given  villa^,  if 
the  growth  of  population  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  raise  a  nundred  more,  either 
by  breaking  up  worse  land  now  uncul- 
tivated, or  by  a  more  elaborate  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land^  already  under  the 
plough,  the  additional  hundred,  or 
some  part  of  them  at  least,  might  cost 
double  or  treble  as  much  per  quarter 
as  the  former  supply. 

If  the  first  hundred  quarters  were 
f^U  raised  at  the  same  expense  (onlv 


the  best  land  being  cultivated) :  and  if 
that  expense  would  be  remunerated 
with  the  ordinary  profit  by  a  price  of 
20<.  the  quarter ;  toe  natural  price  of 
wheat,  so  long  as  no  more  than  thai 
quantity  was  required,  would  be  20<. ; 
and  it  could  only  rise  above,  or  fall 
below  that  price,  from  vicissitudes  of 
seasons,  or  other  casual  variations  in 
supply.  But  if  the  ^ulation  of  the 
district  advanced,  a  time  would  arrive 
when  more  than  a  hundred  quarters 
would  be  necessary  to  feed  it  We 
must  suppose  tiiat  there  is  no  access 
to  Miy  foreign  supply.  By  the  hypo- 
thesis, no  more  than  a  hundred  quarters 
can  be  produced  in  the  district,  unless 
hj  either  bringing  worse  land  into  cul- 
tivation, or  altering  the  system  of 
culture  to  a  more  expensive  one. 
Neither  of  these  things  will  be  done 
without  a  rise  in  price.  This  rise  c^ 
price  will  gradually  be  brought  about 
by  the  increasing  demand.  So  long 
as  the  price  has  risen,  but  not  risen 
enough  to  repay  with  the  ordinary 
I>rofit  the  cost  of  producing  an  addi- 
tional quantity,  the  increased  value  of 
the  limited  supply  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  scarcity  value.  Suppose 
that  it  will  not  answer  to  cultivate  the 
second  best  land,  or  land  of  the  second 
degree  of  remoteness,  for  a  less  return 
than  25s.  the  quarter;  and  that  this 
price  is  also  necessary  to  remunerate 
the  expensive  operations  by  which  an 
increased  produce  might  be  raised 
from  land  of  the  first  Quality.  If  so^ 
the  price  will  rise,  throngn  the  mcreased 
demand,  until  it  reaches  25s.  That 
will  now  be  the  natural  price;  being 
the  price  without  which  toe  quantity, 
for  which  society  has  a  demand  at 
that  price,  will  not  be  produced.  At 
that  price,  however,  society  can  go  on 
for  some  time  longer;  could  so  on 
perhaps  for  ever,  if  population  cud  not 
mcrease.  The  price,  naving  attained 
that  nomt  will  not  again  permanently 
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recodc  (though  it  may  fall  temporarily 
from  accidental  abundance);  nor  will 
it  advance  further,  so  long  as  society 
can  obtain  the  supply  it  requires  with- 
out a  second  increase  of  the  cost  of 
production. 

I  have  made  use  of  Price  in  this 
reasoning,  as  a  convenient  symbol  of 
Value,  from  the  greater  familiarity  of 
the  idea ;  and  I  shall  continue  to  do 
so  as  far  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary. 

In  the  case  supposed,  different  por- 
tions of  the  supply  of  com  have  dif- 
ferent costs  of  production.  Though 
the  20,  or  50,  or  150  quarters  addi- 
tional have  been  produced  at  a  cost 
proportional  to  25<.,  the  original  hun- 
dred quarters  per  annum  are  still  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  only  proportional  to 
20«.  This  is  self-evident,  if  the  original 
and  the  additional  supply  are  produced 
on  different  qualities  of  land.  It  is 
equally  true  if  they  are  produced  on 
the  same  land.  Suppose  that  land  of 
the  best  quality,  which  produced  100  ^ 
quarters  at  20s.,  has  been  made  to 
produce  150  by  an  expensive  process, 
which  it  would  not  answer  to  under- 
take without  a  price  of  26s.  The  cost 
wliich  requires  258.  is  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  50  quarters  alone  :  the  first 
hundred  might  have  continued  for  ever 
to  be  produced  at  the  original  cost, 
and  with  the  benefit,  on  that  quantity, 
of  the  whole  rise  of  price  caused  by 
the  increased  demand :  no  one,  there- 
fore, will  incur  the  additional  expense 
for  the  sake  of  the  additional  fifty, 
unless  they  alone  will  pay  for  the 
whole  of  it.  The  fifty,  tnerefore,  will 
be  produced  at  their  natural  price, 
proportioned  to  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction :  while  the  other  hundred  will 
now  bring  in  5s.  a  quarter  more  than 
their  natural  price — than  the  price 
corresponding  to,  and  sufficing  to  re- 
munerate, their  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

If  the  production  of  any,  even  the 
smallest,  portion    of  the  supply,  re- 
nditio 
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quires  as  ^  a  necessary 
certain  price,  that  pnce  will  be  ob- 
tained for  all  the  rest.  We  are  not 
able  to  buj^  one  loaf  cheaper  than 
another  because  the  com  from  which 
it  wttM  made,  being  grown  on  a  richer 


soil,  has  cost  less  to  the  grower.  The 
value,  therefore,  of  an  article  (meaning 
its  natural,  which  is  the  same  with  its 
average  value)  is  determined  by  the 
cost  of  that  portion  of  the  supply 
which  is  produced  and  brought  to 
market  at  the  greatest  expense.  This 
is  the  Law  of  Value  of  the  third  of 
the  three  classes  into  which  all  com*  ; 
modities  are  divided.  '^ 


§  2.  If  the  portion  of  produce  raised 
in  the  most  unukvourable  circumstances, 
obtains  a  value  proportioned  to  its  cost 
of  production;  all  the  portions  raised 
in  more  favourable  circumstances^  sell- 
ing as  they  must  do  at  the  same  value, 
obtain  a  value  more  than  proportioned 
to  their  cost  of  production.  Their  value 
is  not,  correctly  speaking,  a  scarcity 
value,  for  it  is  determined  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  production  of  the 
commodity,  and  not  by  the  degree  of 
deamess  necessary  for  keeping  down 
the  demand  to  the  level  of  a  limited 
supply.  The  owners,  however,  of  those 
portions  of  the  produce  eD^joy  a  pri-  . 
viWd;  they  obtain  a  value  which 
yields  them^  more  than  the  ordinary  ^ 
profit.  If  this  advantage  depends  upon  -^ 
any  special  exemption,  such  as  being 
free  n:om  a  tax,  or  upon  any  personal 
advantages,  physical  or  mental,  or 
any  peculiar  process  only  known  to 
themselves,  or  upon  the  possession  of 
a  greater  capital  than  other  people, 
or  upon  various  other  things  which 
might  be  enumerated,  they  retain  it  to 
themselves  as  an  extra  gain,  over  and 
above  the  general  profits  of  capital,  of 
the  nature,  in  some  sort,  of  a  monopoly 
profit.  But  when,  as  in  the  case 
which  we  are  more  particularly  con- 
sidering, the  advantage  depends  on 
the  possession  of  a  natural  agent  of 
peculiar  (quality,  as,  for  instance,  of 
more  fertile  land  than  that  which 
determines  the  general  value  of  the 
commodity;  and  when  this  natural 
agent  is  not  owned  by  themselves; 
the  person  who  does  own  it,  is  able  to 
exact  from  them,  in  the  form  of  rent, 
the  whole  extra  gain  derived  from  its  ^ 
use.  We  are  thus  brought  by  another  *" 
road  to  the  Law  of  Kent,  investigated 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Second 
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fiook.  Benty  we  again  see,  is  the 
difference  between  the  unequal  retains 
to  different  parts  of  the  capital  em- 
^  ployed  on  the  soil.  Whatever  surplus 
auj  portion  of  acricultuial  capital 
produces,  beyond  what  is  produced  by 
the  same  amount  of  aipital  on  the 
worst  soil,  or  under  the  most  ezpenftive 
mode  of  ouLtivation,  which  the  existing 
demands  of  societj^  compel  a  recourse 
to ;  that  surplus  will  naturally  be  paid 
as  rent  from  that  capital,  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  which  it  is  employed. 

It  was  long  thought  by  political 
economists,  among  the  rest  even  by 
Adam  Smith,  that  the  produce  of  land 
is  always  at  a  monopoly  value,  because 
(they  said)  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  it  always  yields  soma' 
thing  iiirther  for  rent.  This  we  now 
see  to  be  erroneous.  A  thing  cannot 
be  at  a  monopoly  value,  when  its  supply 
can  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent if  we  are  only  willing  to  incur  the 
cost.  If  no  more  com  than  the  exist- 
ing quantity  is  grown,  it  is  because 
the  value  has  not  risen  high  enough  to 
remunerate  any  one  for  growing  it. 
Any  land  (not  reserved  for  other  uses, 
or  for  pleasure)  which  at  the  existing 
price,  and  by  the  existing  processes, 
will  yield  the  ordinary  profit,  is  tole- 
rably certain,  unless  some  artificial 
hindrance  intervenes,  to  be  cultivated, 
although  nothing  may  be  left  for  rent. 
As  lon^  as  there  is  any  land  fit  for 
cultivation,  which  at  the  existing  price 
cannot  be  profitably  cultivated  at  all, 
there  must  be  some  land  a  little  better, 
which  will  yield  the  ordinary  profit, 
but  allow  nothing  for  rent :  and  that 
land,  if  within  the  boundary  of  a  farm, 
will  be  cultivated  by  the  farmer;  if 
not  so,  probably  by  the  proprietor,  or 
by  some  other  person  on  sufferance. 
&m»  such  land  at  least,  under  culti- 
vation, there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be. 

Bent,  therefore,  forms  no  part  of  the 
eost  of  pi*odttction  which  determines 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce. 
Circumstances  no  doubt  may  be  con- 
ceived in  which  it  might  do  so,  and 
very  l«rgely  too.  We  can  imagine 
a  country  so  fully  peopled,  and  with  all 
its  cultivable  sou  so  completely  occu- 
pied, that  to  producs  any  additiona] 


quantity  would  require  more  labour 
than  tne  produce  would  feed:  and  if 
we  suppose  this  to  be  the  condition  of 
the  whole  world,  or  of  a  country  de- 
barred from  foreign  supply,  then,  if 
population  oontinued  increasing,  both 
the  land  and  its  produce  would  really 
rise  to  a  monopoly  or  scarcity  price. 
But  this  state  of  things  never  can  have 
really  existed  anywhere,  unless  pos- 
sibly in  some  small  island  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  nor  is  there  any 
danger  whatever  that  it  should  exist 
It  certainly  exists  in  no  known  region 
at  present.  Monopoly,  we  have  seen, 
can  take  effect  on  value,  only  through 
limitation  of  supply.  In  all  countries 
of  any  extent  there  is  more  cultivable 
land  than  is  yet  cultivated :  and  while 
there  is  any  such  surplus,  it  is  th<) 
same  thing,  so  far  as  that  quality  of 
land  is  concerned,  as  if  there  were  an 
indefinite  quantity.  What  is  prac- 
tically limited  in  supply  is  only  the 
better  qualities ;  and  even  for  those,  so 
much  rent  cannot  be  demanded  as 
would  bring  in  the  competition  of  the 
lands  not  yet  in  cultivation ;  the  rent 
of  a  piece  of  land  must  be  somewhat 
less  than  the  whole  excess  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness over  that  of  the  best  land 
which  it  is  not  yet  profitable  to  cul- 
tivate ;  that  is,  it  must  be  about  equal 
to  the  excess  above  the  worst  land 
which  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate.  The 
land  or  the  capital  most  unfavourably 
circumstanced  among  those  actually 
employed,  pays  no  rent ;  and  that  land 
or  capital  determines  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction which  regulates  the  value  of 
the  whole  produce.  Thus  rent  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  no  cause  of  value, 
but  the  price  of  the  privilege  which 
the  inequality  of  the  returns  to  different 
portions  of  agricultural  produce  confers 
on  all  except  the  least  favoured  portion. 
Bent,  in  short,  merely  equalizes  the 
profits  of  different  farmmg  capitals,  by 
enabling  the  landlord  to  appropriate 
all  extra  gains  occasioned  oy  supe- 
riority of  natural  advantages.  If  all 
landlords  were  unanimously  to  torego 
their  rent,  they  would  but  transfer  it 
to  the  farmers,  without  benefiting  the 
consumer;  for  the  existing  price  oi 
corn  would  still  he  an  indispensable 
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condition  of  the  production  of  part  of 
the  existing  supply,  and  if  a  part 
obtained  that  price  the  whole  would 
obtain  it.  Bent,  therefore,  unless 
artificially  increased  by  restrictive 
laws,  is  no  burthen  on  the  consumer ; 
it  does  not  raise  the  price  of  com,  and 
IS  no  otherwise  a  detriment  to  the 
public,  than  inasmuch  as  if  the  state  had 
retained  it,  or  imposed  an  eq^uivalent 
in  the  shape  of  a  land-tax,  it  would 
then  have  been  a  fund  applicable  to 
j ^general  instead  of  private  advantage. 


V.    §  8. 


§  3.  Agricultural  productions  are 
not  the  only  commodities  which  have 
several  different  costs  of  production  at 
once,  and  which,  in  consequence  of 
that  difference,  and  in  proportion  to  it, 
afford  a  rent.  Mines  are  also  an  in- 
stance. Almost  all  kinds  of  raw  material 
extracted  from  the  interior  of  the  earth 
—metals,  coals,  precious  stones,  &c., 
are  obtained  from  mines  differing  con- 
siderably in  fertility,  that  is,  yielding 
very  different  quantities  of  the  product 
to  the  same  quantity  of  labour  and 
capital.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  an 
obvious  question,  why  are  not  the  most 
fertile  mines  so  worked  as  to  supply 
the  whole  market  ?  No  such  question 
can  arise  as  to  land;  it  being  self- 
evident,  that  the  most  fertile  lands 
could  not  possibly  be  made  to  supply 
the  whole  demand  of  a  fiolly-peopled 
country;  and  even  of  what  tney  do 
yield,  a  part  is  extorted  from  them  by 
a  labour  and  outlay  as  great  as  that 
required  to  grow  the  same  amount  on 
worse  land.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
mines ;  at  least,  not  universally.  There 
are,  perhaps,  cases  in  which  it  is  im- 
possiole  to  extract  from  a  particular 
vein,  in  a  ^ven  time,  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  ore,  because  there 
IB  only  a  limited  surface  of  the  vein 
exposed,  on  which  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  labourers  cannot  be  simul- 
taneously employed.  But  this  is  not 
true  of  all  mines.  In  collieries,  for 
example,  some  other  cause  of  limita* 
tion  must  be  sought  for.  In  some 
instances  the  owners  limit  the  quan- 
titv  raised,  in  order  not  too  rapidly  to 
exnaost  the  r>ine :  in  others  tnere  are 
uaid  to  be  combinations  of  owners,  to 


keep  up  a  monopoly  price  by  limiting 
the  production.  Whatever  be  the 
causes,  it  is  a  fact  that  mines  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  richness  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  since  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce must  be  proportional  to  the  cost 
of  production  at  the  worst  mine  Tfer- 
tility  and  situation  taken  together),  it 
is  m^re  than  proportional  to  that  of 
the  i>est.  All  mines  superior  in  pn>- 
duce  to  the  worst  actually  worked,  will 
yield,  therefore,  a  rent  equal  to  the 
excess.  They  may  yield  more;  and 
the  worst  mine  may  itself  yield  a  rent. 
Mines  being  comparatively  few,  their 
qualities  do  not  graduate  gentiyinto 
one  another,  as  the  qualities  of  land 
do ;  and  the  demand  may  be  such  as  to 
keep  the  value  of  the  produce  con- 
siderably above  the  cost  of  production 
at  the  worst  mine  now  worked,  with- 
out bein^  su£Bcient  to  bring  into  opera- 
tion a  still  worse.  During  the  interval, 
the  produce  is  really  at  a  scarcity 
value. 

Fisheries  are  another  example.  Ylsh- 
eries  in  the  open  sea  are  not  appro- 
priated, but  fisheries  in  lakes  or  nven 
almost  always  are  so,  and  likewise 
oyster-beds  or  other  particular  fishing 
grounds  on  coasts.  We  may  take 
salmon  fisheries  as  an  example  of  the 
whole  class.  Some  rivers  are  far  more 
productive  in  salmon  than  others. 
None,  however,  without  being  ex- 
hausted, can  supply  more  than  a  veiy 
limited  demand.  The  demand  of  a 
country  like  England  can  only  be  sup- 

Slied  by  taking  salmon  from  many 
ifferent  rivers  of  unequal  productive- 
ness, and  the  value  must  be  sufficient 
to  repay  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  fish 
from  the  least  productive  of  these.  All 
others,  therefore,  will  if  appropriated 
afford  a  rent  equal  to  the  value  of  their 
superiority.  Much  higher  than  this  it 
cannot  be,  if  there  are  salmon  rivers 
accessible  which  from  distance  or  in- 
ferior productiveness  have  not  yet  con- 
tributed to  supply  the  market  If 
there  are  not,  the  value,  doubtiess,  may 
rise  to  a  scarcity  rate,  and  the  worst 
fisheries  in  use  may  then  yield  a  con 
siderable  rent. 

Both  in  the  case  of  mines  and  ot 
fisheries,  the  natural  order  of  events  b 
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Sable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  opening 
of  a  new  mine,  or  a  new  fishery,  of 
superior  qaalitj  to  some  of  those 
alineadj  in  use.  The  first  effect  of  such 
an  incident  is  an  increase  of  the  supply; 
which  of  course  lowers  the  yalue  to 
call  forth  an  increased  demand.  This 
rednced  value  may  be  no  longer  suf- 
ficient to  remunerate  the  worst  of  the 
existing  mines  or  fisheries,  and  these 
may  consequently  be  abandoned.  If 
the  superior  mines  or  fisheries,  with 
the  adaition  of  the  one  newly  opened, 
produce  as  much  of  the  commodity  as 
is  req[uired  at  the  lower  value  corre- 
spondmg  to  their  lower  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  faU  of  value  will  be  permanent, 
and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  fall 
in  Hie  rents  of  those  mines  or  fisheries 
which  are  not  abandoned.  In  this 
case,  when  things  have  permanently 
adjusted  themselves, (the  result  wiU  be, 
that  the  scale  of  qualities  which  supply 
the  market  will  have  been  cut  short  at 
the  lower  end,  while  a  new  insertion 
will  have  been  made  in  the  scale  at 
some  point  higher  up ;  and  the  worst 
mine  or  fishery  in  use — ^the  one  which 
regulates  the  rents  of  the  superior 
qualiiieB  and  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity—will be  a  mine  or  fishery  of 
better  quality  than  that  by  which 
they  were  previously  regnlat;ea. 

Land  is  used  for  other  purposes 
than  agriculture,  especially  for  resi- 
dence ;  and  when  so  usecf,  yields  a 
rent,  determined  by  principles  similar 
to  those  already  laid  down.  The 
ground  rent  of  a  building,  and  the  rent 
of  a  garden  or  park  attached  to  it,  will 
not  be  less  than  .the  rent  which  the 
same  land  would  afford  in  agriculture : 
but  may  be  greater  than  this  to  an 
indefinite  amount:  the  surplus  being 
either  in  consideration  of  beauty  or  of 
convenience,  the  convenience  often 
consisting  in  superior  facilities  for 
pecuniary  gain.  Bites  of  remarkable 
Deauty  are  generally  limited  in  supply, 
and  therefore,  if  in  great  demand^  are 
at  a  scarcity  value.  Sites  superior 
only  in  convenience,  are  governed  as  to 
their  value  by  the  ordinary  principles 
of  rent.  The  ground  rent  of  a  house 
m  a  small  village  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  rent  of  a  similar  patch  of 


ground  in  the  open  fields :  but  that  of 
a  shop  in  Cheapside  will  exceed  these, 
by  the  whole  amount  at  which  people 
estimate  the  superior  facilities  of  money- 
making  in  the  more  crowded  place. 
The  rents  of  wharfage,  dock  and 
harbour  room,  water-power,  and  many 
other  privileges,  may  be  analysed  on 
similar  principles. 

§  4.  Cases  of  extra  profit  analogous 
to  rent,  are  more  frequent  in  the  trans- 
actions of  industry  than  is  sometimes 
supposed.  Take  the  case,  for  example, 
of  a  patent,  or  exclusive  privilege  for 
the  use  of  a  process  by  which  cost  of 
production  is  lessened.  If  the  value  of 
the  product  continues  to  be  regulated 
by  what  it  costs  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  persist  in  the  old  process, 
the  patentee  will  make  an  extra  profit 
equcu  to  the  advantage  which  his  pro- 
cess possesses  over  theirs.  This  extra 
profit  js  essentially  similar  to  rent,  and 
sometimes  even  assumes  the  form  of 
it ;  the  patentee  allowing  to  other  pro- 
ducers the  use  of  his  privilege,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  payment.  So 
long  as  he,  and  those  whom  he  asso- 
ciates in  the  pririlege,  do  not  produce 
enough  to  supj^ly  the  whole  market,  so 
long  the  ongmal  cost  of  production, 
being  the  necessary  condition  of  pro- 
ducing a  part,  will  regulate  the  value 
of  the  whole ;  and  the  patentee  will  be 
enabled  to  keep  up  his  rent  to  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  advantage  which 
his  process  gives  him.  In  the  com- 
mencement indeed  he  will  probably 
forego  a  part  of  this  advantage  for  the 
sake  of  underselling  others:  the  in* 
creased  supply  which  he 'brings  for- 
ward will  lower  the  value,  and  make 
the  trade  a  bad  one  for  those  who  do 
not  share  in  the  privilege:  many  of 
whom  therefore  wul  gradually  retire, 
or  restrict  their  operations,  or  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  patentee. 
As  his  supply  increases  theirs  wiL 
diminish,  tne  value  meanwhile  con- 
tinuing slightly  depressed.  But  if  he 
stops  short  in  his  operations  before  the 
market  is  wholly  supplied  by  the  new 
process,  things  will  again  adjust  them 
selves  to  what  was  me  natural  value 
before  the  invention  was  made,  and 
U 
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the  benefit  of  the  impro^meai  will 
ftocme  lolel  J  to  the  patente*. 

The  extra  gains  which  anj  producer 
or  dealer  obUuna  through  superior  ta- 
lents for  business,  «r  superior  business 
arrangements,  are  very  much  of  a 
similar  kind.  If  all  biis  oompetitorB 
had  the  same  admntaees,  and  used 
them,  the  benefit  would  he  transferred 
to  their  customers,  through  the  dimi- 
nished Talne  ef  the  article :  he  only 
retains  it  for  himself  because  he  is 
able  to  bring  hss  commodity  to  market 
at  a  lower  cost,  while  its  value  is  deter- 


§1. 


rent  unless  paid  periodically  bj  ods 
person  to  another,  is  goyemed  by  laws 
entirely  the  same  with  it.  The  price 
paid  for  a  differential  advantage  in 
producing  a  commodity,  cannot  enter 
mto  the  general  cost  of  productian  of 
the  commodity. 

A  commodity  may,  no  doubt,  h 
some  oontingenciesi  yield  a  rent  evm 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances of  its  production ;  but  onlj 
when  it  is,  for  the  time,  in  the  coadi* 
tion  of  those  ooimmodities  wluch  sn 
absolutely  limited  in  supp^,  and  if 
mined  by  a  higher.  All  advantages,  |  therefore  selling  at  a  scarcity  value ; 
in  fact,  which  one  eompetitor  has  over  which  never  is,  nor  has  been,  nor  can 
another,  whether  natural  or  acquired,!  ^®'  a  permanent  condition  of  any  of  tbe 
whether  personal  or  the  result  ofsocial  |  great  rent>vielding  oonunodities :  im- 
arrangements,  bring  the  commodity,  so  less  througn  their  approaching  exhaiu- 
£ar,  into  the  Third  Class,  and  assimilate  |  tion,  if  they  are  mineral  products  (coal, 
the  possessor  of  the  advantage  to  a'  for  example),  or  through  an  increase  of 
receiver  of  rent.  Wages  and  profits'  population,  continuing  after  a  further 
represent  the  universal  elements  in{  increase  of  production  becomes  im> 
production,  while  rent  may  be  taken  I  possible ;  a  contingency,  which  the 
to  represent  the  differential  and  pecu-  almost  inevitable  progress  of  humas 
liar :  any  difference  in  favour  of  certain  culture  and  improvement  in  the  long 
producers,  or  in  favour  of  production  in  I  interval  which  nas  first  to  elapse,  for 
certain  oircnmstanees,  being  the  soaroe  |  bids  us  to  eonsidsr  as  probable. 
of  a  gain,  which,  though  not  called 
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S  1.  Wb  have  now  attained  a  favour- 
able point  for  looking  back,  and  taking 
a  simultaneous  view  of  the  space  which 
we  have  trd versed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Book.  The 
following  are  the  principles  of  the 
theory  <rf  Value,  so  mt  as  we  have  yet 
ascertained  them. 

I.  Value  is  a  relative  tenn.  The 
value  of  a  thing  means  the  quantity  of 
some  other  thing,  or  of  things  in 
general,  which  it  exchanges  for.  The 
values  of  all  things  can  never,  there- 
fore, rise  or  fall  simultaneously.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  rise  or  a 
general  fall  of  values.  Every  rise  of  va- 
rae  supposes  a  fall,  and  every  fall  a  rise. 

IL  The  temponuy  or  market  valae 


of  a  thing  depends  on  the  demand  «nd 
supplv;  rising  as  the  demand  rises, 
and  falling  as  the  supply  lises.    The 


I  demand,    however,    varies    with   the 
value,  bein^  generally  greater  when 

,  the  thing  ib  cheap  than  when  it  it 
dear;  and  the  value  always  adjosts 

:  itself  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  demand 

I  is  equal  to  the  supply. 

III.  Besides  their  temporary  value, 
things  have  also  a  permanent,  or  as  it 
ma^  be  called,  a  Natural  Value,  to 
which  the  market  value,  after  even 
variation,  always  tends  to  return ;  and 
the  oscillations  compensate  for  one 
another,  so  that,  on  tne  average,  com- 
modities exchange  at  about  their  nataitl 
valna, 
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rV.  The  natural  mine  of  ftometbingfe 
18  a  scarcity  yalne :  bat  moBt  tlAti^ 
natuMlIj  e»^axige  for  one  another  in 
the  ratio  of  their  cost  ofjprodtiction,  or  at 
what  may  be  termed  their  Cost  Value. 

V.  The  things  which  are  naturally 
and  permanently  at  a  scarcity  Taluo, 
are  those  of  which  the  supply  cannot 
be  increased  at  all,  or  not  sufficiently 
to  satisOr  the  whole  of  the  demand 
which  wtmld  exist  for  them  at  their 
cost  value. 

VI.  A  monopoly  talne  means  ^  a 
leatcity  Talue.  Alonopoly  cannot  give 
a  value  to  ainrthSng,  except  througn  a 
Umitatioii  of  the  supply. 

VII.  Every  commodity  of  which  the 
supply  can  be  indefinitely  increased  by 
labour  and  capital,  exchanges  for  other 
things  proportionally  to  the  cost  neces- 
saiy  fof  producing  and  bringing  to 
market  the  most  costly  portion  of  the 
supply  required.  The  natural  value  is 
srenonymouB  with  the  Cost  Value,  and 
the  cost  value  of  a  thing,  means  the  cost 
value  of  the  most  costly  portion  of  it. 

Vni.  Cost  of  Pjrodtiction  consists  of 
several  elements,  some  of  which  are 
constant  and  univetsaL  others  occa- 
sional. The  tiniversal  elements  of 
cost  of  production  are,  the  wages  of  the 
labout,  and  the  profits  of  the  cajntal. 
The  occasional  elements  are,  taxes, 
and  any  e^dra  cost  occasioned  b^  a 
scarcity  valne  of  some  of  the  requisites. 

IX.  Bent  is  not  an  element  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  commodity 
which  yields  it :  except  in  the  cases, 
(rather  conceivable  than  actaanrexist- 
mg)  in  which  it  results  from,  ana  repre- 
sents, a  scarcity  value.  But  when 
land  capable  of  yielding  rent  in  agri- 
culture 18  apt>lied  to  Aome  other  pur- 
pose, the  rent  which  it  would  have 
yielded  ifi  an  element  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity  which  it  is 
employed  to  produce. 

X.  Omitting  the  occasional  elements; 
things  which  admit  of  indefinite  in^ 
crease,  naturally  and  permanently  ex- 
change for  each  other  according  to  the 
comparative  amount  of  wages  which 
must  be  paid  for  producing  them,  and 
the  comparative  amount  of  profito 
which  must  be  obtained  by  the  capi- 
talists who  pay  those  wages. 


XI.  The  comparative  amount  of 
wages  does  not  depend  on  what  wages 
are  in  themselves.  High  wages  do 
not  make  hidh  values,  nor  low  wages 
low  values,  ihe  comparative  amount 
of  wa^  depends  partly  on  the  com- 
parative quantities  of  labomr  required, 
and  partly  on  the  comparative  rates  oi 
its  remuneration. 

XIL  So,  the  comparative  rate  of 
profits  does  not  depend  on  what  profits 
are  in  themselves ;  nor  do  high  ot  low 

S refits  make  high  or  low  vuues.  It 
epends  partly  on  the  comparative 
lengths  of  time  during  which  the  capital 
is  employed,  and  partly  on  the  com- 
parative ratA  of  profits  in  difierent  eu 
ployments. 

XJII.  If  two  things  are  made  by  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  and  that  labour 
paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  if  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  have  to  be  advanced 
for  the  same  space  of  time,  and  the 
nature  of  the  employment  does  not 
reouire  that  there  be  a  permanent 
dinerence  in  their  rate  of  profit ;  theOp 
whether  wages  and  profits  be  nigh  or 
low,  and  whether  the  quantity  of  labour 
expended  be  much  or  little,  these  two 
things  will,  on  the  average,  exchange 
for  one  another. 

XIV.  If  one  of  the  two  things  com- 
mands, on  the  average,  a  greater  value 
than  tne  other,  the  cause  must  be  that 
it  requires  for  its  production  either  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour,  or  a  kind  of 
labour  permanently  paid  at  a  highei 
rate ;  or  that  the  capital,  or  part  ot  the 
capital,  which  supports  that  labour, 
must  be  advanced  for  a  longer  period ; 
or  lastly,  that  the  production  is  attended 
with  some  circumstance  which  requires 
to  be  compensated  by  a  permanently 
higher  rate  of  profit. 

XV.  Of  these  elements,  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  for  the  production  is 
the  most  important :  the  effect  of  the 
others  is  smaller,  though  none  of  them 
are  insignificant. 

XVI.  The  lower  profits  are,  the  less 
important  become  tne  minor  elements 
of  cost  of  production,  and  the  less  do 
commodities  deviate  from  a  value  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  labour  required  wr  their  pro- 
duction. 
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XVII.  But  eveiy  fall  of  profits  lowers, 
in  some  degree,  the  cost  yalue  of  things 
made  with  much  or  durable  machineiy, 
and  raises  that  of  things  made  by 
hand;  and  eveiy  rise  of  profits  does 
the  reverse. 

§  2.  Snch  is  the  general  theoiy  of 
Exchange  Value.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  remark  that  this  theoiy 
contemplates  a  system  of  production 
carried  on  by  capitalists  for  profit, 
and  not  by  labourers  for  subsistence. 
In  proportion  as  we  admit  this  last 
supposition — and  in  most  countries 
we  must  admit  it,  at  least  in  re- 
spect of  agricultural  produce,  to  a 
very  great  extent — such  of  the  pre- 
ceding theorems  as  relate  to  the  de- 
pendence of  value  on  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  require  modification.  Those 
theorems  are  all  grounded  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  producer's  object 
and  aim  is  to  derive  a  profit  from 
his  capital.  This  granted,  it  follows, 
that  he  must  sell  his  commodity  at 
the  price  which  will  afford  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit,  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  exchange  for  other  commodities 
at  its  cost  value.  But  the  peasant 
proprietor,  the  metayer,  and  even  the 
peasant-farmer  or  allotment-holder — 
the  labourer,  under  whatever  name,  pro- 
ducing on  his  own  account — is  seeking, 
not  an  investment  for  his  little  capital, 
but  an  advantageous  employment  for 
his  time  and  labour.  His  disburse- 
ments, beyond  his  own  maintenance 
and  that  of  his  family,  are  so  small, 
that  nearly  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
3ale  of  the  produce  are  wages  of  labour. 
When  he  and  his  family  have  been 
fed  from  the  produce  of  the  farm  (and 
perhaps  clothed  with  materials  grown 
thereon,  and  manufactured  in  the 
family)  he  may,  in  respect  of  the  sup- 
plementary remuneration  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  produce,  be 
compared  to  those  labourers  who,  de- 
riving their  subsistence  from  an  in- 
dependent source,  can  afford  to  sell 
their  labour  at  any  price  which  is  to 
their  minds  worth  tne  exertion.  A 
peasant,  who  supports  himself  and  his 
tamily  with  one  portion  of  his  produce, 
will  often  sell  the  repaainder  very  much 


below  what  would  be  its  coet  valne  to 
the  capitalist. 

There  is,  however,  even  in  this  case,', 
a  minimum,  or  inferior  limit,  of  value. , 
The  produce  which  he  carries  to  market,  J 
must  bring  in  to  him  the  value    of( 
all  necessaries  which  he  is  compelled' 
to  purchase ;  and  it  must  enable  him  i 
to  i>ay  his  rent.    Rent,  under  peasant 
cultivation,  is    not    governed   oy  the 
principles  set  forth   in  the   chapters 
immediately  preceding,  but  is    either 
determined  by  custom,  as  in  the  case 
of  metayers,  or,  if  fixed  by  competition, 
depends  on  the  ratio  of  population  to 
land.     Rent,  therefore,  in  this  case,  ii 
an  element  of  cost  of  production.     The 
peasant  must  work  until  he  has  cleared 
ids  rent  and  the  price  of  all  purchased 
necessaries.    After  this,  he  will  go  on 
working  only  if  he  can  sell  the  produce 
for  such  a  price  as  will  overoome  his 
aversion  to  labour. 

The  TnininniTTi  just  mentioned  is 
what  the  peasant  must  obtain  in  ex- 
change for  the  whole  of  his  surplus 
produce.  But  inasmuch  as  this  surplus 
IS  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  may  be 
either  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  industi^,  a  minimum 
value  for  the  whole  of  it  does  not  give 
any  minimum  value  for  a  definite 
quantity  of  the  commodity.  In  this 
state  of  things,  therefore,  it  can  hardly 
be  said,  that  the  value  depends  at  all 
on  cost  of  production.  It  depends 
entirely  on  demand  and  supply,  that  is, 
on  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  surplus  food  which  the  peasants 
choose  to  produce,  and  the  numbers  o£ 
the  non-agricultural,  or  rather  of  the 
non-peasant  population.  If  the  buying 
class  were  numerous  and  the  growing 
class  lazy,  food  might  be  permanentlj 
at  a  scarcity  prioe.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  case  has  anywhere  a  reai 
existence.  If  the  growing  clsss  is 
energetic  and  industrious,  and  the 
buyers  few,  food  will  be  extremely 
cheap.  This  also  is  a  rare  case,  thongh 
some  parts  of  France  perhaps  approxi- 
mate  to  it.  The  common  cases  are, 
either  that,  as  in  Ireland  until  lately, 
the  peasant  class  is  indolent  and  the 
buyers  few,  or  the  peasants  industnous 
and  the  town  population  numeroiu  and 
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opulent,  tm  fn  Belgium,  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  parts  of  Germany.  The 
price  of  the  produce  will  adjust  itself 
to  these  yarieties  of  circumstances,  un- 
less modified,  as  in  many  cases  it  is, 
2>y  the  competition  of  producers  who 
are  not  peasants,  or  hy  the  prices  of 
foreign  markets. 

§  3.  Another  anomalous  case  is  that 
of  plave-grown  produce :  which  pre- 
sents, however,  hy  no  means  the  same 
degree  of  complication.  The  slave- 
owner 18  a  capitalist,  and  his  induce- 
ment to  production  consists  in  a  profit 
on  his  capital.  This  profit  must  amount 
to  the  ordinary  rate.  In  respect  to  his 
expenses,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as 
if  his  slaves  were  finee  labourers  working 
with  their  present  efficiency,  and  were 
hired  with  wages  e<^ual  to  their  present 
cost.  If  the  cost  IS  less  in  proportion 
to  the  work  done,  than  the  wa^es  of 
free  labour  would  be,  so  much  the 
greater  are  his  profits :  but  if  all  other 
producers  in  the  country  possess  the 
same  advantage,  the  values  of  com- 


modities will  not  be  at  all  affected  by 
it.  The  only  case  in  which  they  can 
be  affected,  is  when  the  privilege  of 
cheap  labour  is  confined  to  particular 
branches  of  production,  free  labourers 
at  proportionally  higher  wages  being 
employed  in  the  remainder.  In  this 
case,  as  in  all  cases  of  permanent  in- 
equality between  the  wages  of  different 
employmenta^  prices  and  values  receive 
the  impress  of  the  inequality.  Slave- 
grown  will  exchange  for  non-slave- 
grown  commodities  in  a  less  ratio  than 
that  of  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
for  their  production ;  the  value  of  the 
former  win  be  less,  of  the  latter  greater, 
than  if  slaveiy  did  not  exist. 

The  farther  adaj^tation  of  the  theory 
of  value  to  the  vaneties  of  existing  or 
possible  industrial  systems  may  be  left 
with  great  advantage  to  the  intelligent 
reader.  It  is  well  said  by  Montesquieu, 
"It  is  not  always  advisable  so  com- 
pletely to  exhaust  a  subject,  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  done  by  the  reader.  The 
important  thing  is  not  to  be  read,  but 
to  excite  the  reader  to  thought.*'* 
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§1.  Haying  proceeded  thus  far  in 
ascertaining  the  general  laws  of  Value, 
without  introducing  the  idea  of  money 
fexce^  occasionally  for  illustration), 
it  is  time  that  we  should  now  superadd 
that  idea,  and  consider  in  what  man- 
ner the  principles  of  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  commodities  are  affected  by 
the  use  of  what  is  termed  a  Medium  of 
Exchange. 

In  order  to  understand  the  manifold 
functions  of  a  Circulating  Medium, 
there  is  no  better  way  than  to  con- 
sider what  are  the  principal  incon- 
veniences which  we  should  experience 
if  we  had  not  such  a  medium.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  would  be  the 
want  of  a  common  measure  for  values 
of  different  sorts.  If  a  tailor  had  only 
coats,  and  wanted  to  buy  bread  or  a 


horse,  it  would  be  veiy  troublesome  to 
ascertain  how  much  bread  he  ought  to 
obtain  for  a  coat,  or  how  many  coats 
he  should  give  for  a  horse.  The  calcu- 
lation must  be  recommenced  on  dif- 
ferent data,  every  time  he  bartered  his 
coat  for  a  different  kind  of  article; 
and  there  could  be  no  current  price,  or 
regular  quotations  of  value.  Whereas 
now  each  thing  has  a  current  price  in 
money,  and  he  gets  over  all  difficulties 
by  reckoning  his  coat  at  41.  or  52.,  and 
a  four  pound  loaf  at  &d.  or  7d.  As  it 
is  much  easier  to  compare  different 
lengths  by  expressing  them  in  a  com- 
mon language  of  feet  and  inches,  so  it 
is  much  easier  to  compare  values  by 
means  of  a  common  language  of 
pounds^  shillings,  and  pence.  In  no 
*  SfpirU  qfLaw*.  conclusion  of  book  xL 
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other  wt^  can  values  be  arranged  one 
above  another  in  a  scale ;  in  no  other 
can  a  person  conveniently  caJcidatQ 
the  Biun  of  his  posaessions;  and  it  ia 
easier  to  ascertain  and  remember  the 
relation^  of  many  things  to  one  thing, 
than  their  innumerable  cross  relations 
with  one  unother.  This  advantage^  of 
having  a  common  language  in  which 
values  may  be  expressed,  w,  even  bv 
itself,  80  important,  that  some  sach 
mode  of  expressing  and  computing 
them  would  probably  be  used  even  if  a 
pound  or  a,  sUilting  did  not  express 
any  real  thing,  but  ^  mere  nnit  of  cal- 
culation. It  is  said  that  there  are 
African  tribes  in  which  this  somewhat 
artificial  contrivance  actually  prevails. 
They  caiculate  the  value  of  things  iA 
a  sort  of  money  of  account,  called  ma- 
cutes.  They  say,  one  thing  is  worth 
ten  macutes,  another  fifteen,  another 
twenty.*  There  is  no  real  thing 
called  9k  macute :  it  is  a  conventional 
nnit,  for  the  more  convenient  com- 
parison of  things  with  one  another. 

This  advantage,  however,  forms  but 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  econo- 
mical benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
money.  The  inconveniences  of  barter 
are  so  great,  that  without  some  more 
commo£on8  means  of  effecting  ex- 
changes, the  division  of  employments 
could  hardly  have  been  carried  to  any 
considerable  extent.  A  tailor,  who 
had  nothing  but  coats,  might  stape 
before  he  could  find  any  person  having 
bread  to  sell  who  wanted  a  coat :  be- 
sides, he  would  not  want  as  much 
bread  at  a  time  as  would  be  worth  a 
ccat,  and  the  coat  could  not  be  divided. 
Every  person,  therefore,  would  at  ail 
times  hasten  to  dispose  of  hi^  com- 
modity in  exchange  for  anything  which» 
though  it  might  not  be  fitted  to  his 
own  inunediate  wants,,  was  in  great  and 
general  ^m^d,  and  easily  divisible, 
so  that  he  might  be  sure  of  being 
able  to  purchase  with  it  whatever  waa 
offered  for  sale.  The  primary  nece^ 
saries  of  life  posiess  tnese  properties 
in  a  high  degi:ee-  Bread  is  extremely 
divisible^  and  aA  object  of  universal 
desirek    StiU,  this  U.  not  the  sorti  of 
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thing  requirel;  for,  of  food,  unlesa 
in  expectation  of  a  scarcity,  no  one 
wishes  to  possess  more  at  once,  than 
is  wanted  for  immediate  consumption ; 
so  that  a  person  is  never  sure  of  find- 
ing an  immediate  purchaser  for  articles 
of  food :  and  unless  soon  disposed  of, 
most  of  them  perish.  The  thine  which 
people  would  select  to  keep  by  them  for 
mating  purohases,  must  be  one  which, 
besides  being  divisible,  and  generally 
desired,  does  not  deteriorate  by  keep- 
ing. This  reduces  the  choice  to  » 
small  number  of  articles^ 

§  2.  By  a  tacit  cononrrence,  ahnosx 
aU  nations,  at  a  very  early  period, 
fixed  upon  certain  metals,  and  espe- 
cially gold  and  silver,  to  serve  this 
purpose.  No  other  substances  unite  the 
necessary  qualities  in  so  great  a  degree, 
with  so  many  subordinate  advantages. 
Next  to  food  and  clothing,  and  in 
some  climates  even  before  closing,  the 
strongest  inclination  in  a  rude  state  of 
society  is  for  personal  ornament,  and 
for  the  kind  of  distinction  which  is 
obtained  by  rarity  or  costliness  in  such 
ornaments.  After  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  life  were  satisfied,  every  one 
was  eager  to  accumulate  as  great  a  store 
as  possible  of  thinse  at  once  costly  and 
ornamental ;  which  were  chiefly  geld, 
silver,  and  jewels.  These  were  the 
things  which  it  most  pleased  every 
one  to  possess,  and  which  there  was 
most  certainty  of  finding  others  willing 
to  receive  in  exchange  for  any  kind  of 
produce.  They  were  among  the  most 
imperishable  of  all  8^bstancea.  They 
were  also  portable,  and  containing  g^^t 
vajue  in  small  bulk,  were  easily  nid: 
a  consideration  of  much  importance  ia 
an  age  of  insecurity.  Jewels  are  infe- 
rior to  gold  and  silver  in  the  quality  of 
divisibility;  and  are  of  very  vanou* 
qualities,  not  to  be  accurately  discai- 
minated  without  great  trouble,^  Gold 
and  silver  are  eminently  divisible,  and 
when  pure,,always  of  the  same  quality ; 
and  their  purity  may  be  ascertained 
and  certified  by  a  public  authority. 

Accordingly,  though  furs  have  beea 
employed  as  money  in  some  countries^ 
cattle  lA  others,  in  dnojdse  Tartaiy 
Gtthas  <tf  tea  closely  pressfid  togetbei^ 
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tlie  BlieQs  called  cowries  on  the  coftst 
o€  WoBtem  Ainca,  and  in  Abysfinia 
at  this  day  bloeks  of  rock  salt ;  though 
even  of  metals^  the  less  costly  ha^e 
sometimes  been  chosen^  as  iron  in  Laofr- 
daemcm  from  an  asoetio  policy,  oopper 
in  the  early  Soman  repuolio  irom  the 
poverty  ci  the  pe(^e ;  gold  and  silver 
nave  been  generally  preferred  by  na- 
tions which  were  able  to  abtain  them, 
either  by  industry,  commerce,  or  con- 
quest. To  the  qnalities  which  ori- 
gintdiy  recommended  them,  another 
came  to  be  added,  the  importance  of 
which  only  unfolded  itself  by  degrees. 
Of  all  comBMdities,  they  are  among 
the  least  influenced  by  any  of  the 
canses  which  produce  nvctnations  of 
vahie.  No  eemmodity  is  quite  free 
from  Boeh  floetuations.  Gold  and  silver 
have  sustained,  sinos  the  beginning  of 
history^  one  great  permanent  altera- 
tion or  -value,  from  the  discovery  of 
the  American  mines;  and  some  tem- 
p<Mrary  variations,  such  as  that  which, 
m  the  last  great  war,  was  produced  by 
the  absorption  of  the  meiafa  in  hoards, 
anel  in  the  mihtavy  chests  of  the  im- 
mense armies  constantly  in  the  field. 
In  the  present  age  the  openiirg  of  new 
soorces  of  supply,  so  abiuidant  as  ^e 
Ural  Moontuns,  CoKfomia,  and  Ans- 
tralia,  may  be  the  commencement  of 
another  period  of  decline,  en  the  limits 
of  which  it  would  be  useless  at  present 
to  specnlato.  But  on  the  whole,  no  com- 
mooities  are  so  little  exposed  to  causes 
of  Tariation.  They  fluctuate  less  than 
almost  any  other  things  in  their  cost 
of  production.  And  ffom  their  dura- 
bility, the  total  qoautity  in  existence 
is  at  aB  times  so  great  in  proportion  to 
the  annual  supplv,  that  the  ellect  on 
value  even  of  a  cnange  in  the  cost  of 
prodnction  is  not  sudden :  a  very  long 
time  being  required  to  diminish  mate- 
rially the  quantity  in  existence,  and 
even  to  increase  it  ^ry  greatljr  not 
being  a  rapid  process.  Gold  and  silver, 
therefore,  are  more  fit  than  any  other 
commodity  to  be  the  subject  of  engage- 
ments for  receiving  or  paying  a  given 
quantity  at  some  distant  period.  If 
the  engagement  were  msL&  in  corn, 
a  failure  of  crops  might  increase  the 
bvorthen  of  the  payment  in  one  year 


to  fourfold  whal  wss  intended,  or  an 
exuberant  harvest  sink  it  in  another 
to  one-fourth.  If  stipulated  in  doth, 
some  manufacturing  invention  might 
permanently  reduce  the  payment  to  a 
tenth  of  its  original  value.  Snchthisgs 
have  occurred  even  in  the  case  of  pay- 
ments stipulated  in  gold  and  silver ;  but 
the  great  fall  of  their  value  after  the  dis- 
covery  of  America,  is,  as  yet,  the  only 
authenticated  instance;  ai^  in  this 
case  the  ohasge  was  extremely  gra- 
dual, being  sprsail  oirar  a  period  «l 
manv  years. 

W  hen  gold  and  silver  bad  beoome 
virtually  a  medium  of  exchange,  by 
becoming  the  things  for  which  people 
generally  ssU,  and  with  which  they 
generally  bought,  whatever  thev  had 
to  sell  or  buy ;  the  oontrivanos  or  cma- 
ing  obviously  suggested  itself.  By  this 
process  the  met^  was  divided  into  con- 
venient portions,  ef  any  degree  of  small- 
ness,  and  bearing  a  recognised  pf  opor- 
tion  to  OBO  another;  and  the  trouble 
was  saved  oi  weighing  sad  assaying 
at  every  change  of  possessors,  an  in- 
convenience which  OB  the  oecasion  of 
small  purchases  weuM  soon  have 
become  sssopportable.  Govemaents 
found  it  their  interest  to  take  the 
opera^n  into  their  own  heads,  and  te 
interdict  all  coiniag  by  private  persons ; 
indeed,  their  goaraatee  was  often  the 
only  one  which  would  have  been  re- 
lied  on,  a  reKanee  however  which  very 
often  it  ill  deserved ;  profiigaite  gowm- 
ments  having  until  a  verv  modern 
period  seldom  scrupted,  for  the  sake  of 
robbing  their  creditors,  to  confer  or 
all  t»ther  dobtora  a  Ikence  to  rob  theirs, 
by  the  shaHew  amd  impudent  artifice 
of  lowering  the  standard;  that  least 
covert  of  all  modes  of  knavery,  which 
consists  in  calling  a  shilling  a  pound, 
that  a  debt  ef  a  hundred  pouncte  may 
be  cancefled  by  the  payment  of  a  hun* 
dred  shiffings.  It  would  have  been  as 
simple  a  plan,  and  would  have  answered 
the  purpose  as  well,  to  have  enacted 
that "  a  hundred"  should  alwavs  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  five,  which  would 
have  effected  the  same  leduction  in  all 
pecuniary  contracts,  and  wofdd  not 
have  been  at  all  more  shameless.  Such 
strokes    of  policy  have   not   wMly 
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ceased  to  be  recommended,  but  tbey 
have  ceased  to  be  practised;  except 
occasionally  througn  the  medium  of 
paper  money,  in  which  case  the  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction,  from  the 
greater  obscurity  of  the  subject^  is  a 
little  less  barefaced. 

§3.  Money,  when  its  use  has  grown 
habitual,  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  incomes  of  the  different  members 
of  the  community  are  distributed  to 
them,  and  the  measure  by  which  they 
estimate  their  possessions.  As  it  is 
alwajs  by  means  of  money  that  people 
provide  for  their  different  necessities, 
there  grows  up  in  their  minds  a  power- 
ful association  leading  them  to  regard 
money  as  wealth  in  a  more  peculiar 
sense  than  any  other  article ;  and  even 
those  who  pass  their  lives  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tne  most  usefrd  objects,  ao* 
(juire  the  habit  of  regarding  those  ob- 
jects as  chiefly  important  by  their 
capacity  of  being  ezcnan^ed  for  money. 
A  person  who  pirts  with  money  to 
obtain  commodities,  unless  he  intends 
to  sell  them,  appears  to  the  imagina- 
tion to  be  making  a  worse  bargain  than 
a  person  who  parts  with  commodities 
to  get  money;  the  one  seems  to  be 
spending  his  means,  the  other  adding 
to  them.  Illusions  which,  though  now 
in  some  measure  dispelled,  were  long 
powerful  enough  to  overmaster  the 
mind  of  every  politician,  both  specula- 
tive and  practical,  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  evident,  however,  that 
the  mere  introduction  of  a  particular 
mode  of  exchanging  things  for  one 
another,  by  first  exchanging  a  thing 
for  money,  and  then  excnanging  the 
money  for  something  else,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  essential  character  of 
transactions.  It  is  not  with  money 
that  things  are  really  purchased.  No- 
body *s  income  (except  that  of  the  gold 
or  silver  miner)  is  derived  from  the 
precious  metals.  The  pounds  or  shil- 
lings which  a  person  receives  weekly 
or  yearly,  are  not  what  constitutes  his 
income ;  they  are  a  sort  of  tickets  or 
orders  which  he  can  present  for  pay- 
ment at  any  shop  he  pleases,  and  which 
entitle  him  to  receive  a  certain  value 
of  an^  commodity  that  he  makes  choice 


of.  The  farmer  pays  his  labourers  and 
his  landlord  in  these  tickets,  as  the 
most  convenient  plan  for  himself  and 
them;  but  their  real  inoome  is  their 
share  of  his  com,  cattle,  and  hay.  and 
it  makes  no  essential  difference  whether 
he  distributes  it  to  them  directly,  or 
sells  it  for  them  and  gives  them  the 
price ;  but  as  they  would  have  to  sell 
it  for  money  if  he  did  not,  and  as  he 
is  a  seller  at  any  rate,  it  best  suits  the 
purposes  of  all,  that  he  should  sell  their 
share  along  with  his  own,  and  leave 
the  labourers  more  leisure  for  work  and 
the  landlord  for  being  idle.  The  capi- 
talists, except  those  who  are  producers 
of  the  precious  metals,  derive  no  part 
of  their  income  from  those  metals,  since 
they  only  get  them  by  buying  them 
with  their  own  produce :  while  eJl  other 
persons  have  their  incomes  paid  to  them 
by  the  capitalists,  or  by  those  who  have 
received  payment  from  the  capitab'sts, 
and  as  the  capitalists  have  nothing, 
from  the  first,  except  their  produce,  it 
is  that  and  nothing  else  which  supjplies 
all  incomes  furnished  by  them.  There 
cannot,  in  short,  be  intrinsically  a  more 
insignificant  thing,  in  the  economy  of 
society,  than  money;  except  in  the 
character  of  a  contrivance  for  sparing 
time  and  labour.  It  is  a  machme  for 
doing  quickly  and  commodiously,  what 
would  be  done,  though  less  quickly  and 
commodiously,  without  it:  and  like 
many  other  kinds  of  machinexy,  it 
only  exerts  a  distinct  and  independent 
influence  of  its  own  when  it  gets  out 
of  order. 

The  introduction  of  money  does  not 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  any  oi 
the  Laws  of  Value  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  The  reasons  which 
make  the  temporary  or  market  value 
of  things  depend  on  the  demand  and 
supply,  and  their  average  and  perma- 
nent values  upon  theii  cost  of  pro- 
duction, are  as  applicable  to  a  money 
system  as  to  a  system  of  barter.  Things 
which  by  barter  would  exchange  for 
one  another,  will,  if  sold  for  money, 
sell  for  an  equal  amount  of  it,  and  so 
will  exchange  for  one  another  still, 
though  the  process  of  exchanging  them 
will  consist  of  two  operations  instead 
of  only  one.    The  i-elatioos  of  com* 
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modities  to  one  another  remain  unal- 
tered by  money :  the  onljr  new  relation 
introduced,  is  their  relation  to  money 
itself;  how  much  or  how  little  money 
they  will  exchange  for ;  in  other  words, 
Low  the  Exchange  Value  of  money 
itself  is  determined.  And  this  is  not 
a  question  of  any  difficulty,  when  the 
illusion  is  dispelled,  which  caused 
money  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar 
thing,  not  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  other  thmgs.  Money  is  a  commodity, 
and  its  value  is  determined  like  that 
of  other  commodities,  temporarily  by 
demand  and  supply,  permanently  and 


on  the  average  by  cost  of  production. 
The  illustration  of  these  principles,  con- 
sidered in  their  application  to  money, 
must  be  given  in  some  detail,  on  ao 
count  of  the  oonfusiou  which,  in  mindi 
not  scientifically  instructed  on  the  sub< 
ject,  envelopes  the  whole  matter;  partly 
from  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  old 
misleading  associations,  and  partly  from 
the  mass  of  vapoury  and  baseless  spe- 
culation with  which  this,  mora  than 
any  other  to^ic  of  political  economy, 
has  in  latter  times  become  surrounded. 
I  shall  therefore  treat  of  the  Value  of 
Money  in  a  chapter  apart 
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OF   THE   VALUE  OF  MONEY,   Ag  1>BPENDENT  ON  DEMAND   AND  SUPPLY. 


§  1.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
very  outset  of  the  subject  we  have  to 
clear  from  our  path  a  formidable  am- 
biguity of  language.  The  Value  of 
Money  is  to  appearance  an  expression 
as  precise,  as  free  from  possibility  of 
misunderstanding,  as  any  in  science. 
The  value  of  a  thing,  is  what  it  will 
exchange  for :  the  value  of  money,  is 
what  money  will  exchange  for;  the 
purcliasing  power  of  money.  If  prices 
are  low,  money  will  buy  much  of  other 
things,  and  is  of  high  value ;  if  prices 
are  high,  it  will  buy  little  of  other 
things,  and  is  of  low  value.  The  value 
of  money  is  inversely  as  general  prices : 
falling  as  they  rise,  and  rising  as  they 
fall. 

But  unhappily  the  same  phrase  is 
also  employed,  in  the  current  language 
of  commerce,  in  a  very  different  sense. 
Money,  which  is  so  commonly  under- 
stood  as  the  synonyme  of  wealth,  is 
more  especially  the  term  in  use  to 
denote  it  when  it  is  the  subject  of  bor- 
rowing. When  one  person  lends  to 
another,  as  well  as  when  he  pays  wages 
or  rent  to  another,  what  he  transfers  is 
not  the  mere  money,  but  a  right  to  a 
certain  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
country,  to  be  selected  at  pleasure ;  the 
lender  having  first  bought  this  right, 


by  giving  for  it  a  portion  of  his  capital. 
AVhat  he  really  lends  is  so  much 
capital ;  the  money  is  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  transfer.  But  the  capital 
usually  passes  from  the  lender  to  the 
receiver  through  the  means  either  of 
money,  or  of  an  order  to  receive  money, 
and  at  any  rate  it  is  in  money  that 
the  capital  is  computed  and  estimated. 
Hence,  borrowing  capital  is  universally 
called  borrowing  money;  the  loan 
market  in  called  the  money  market: 
those  who  have  their  capital  disposable 
for  investment  on  loan  are  called  the 
moiiied  class :  and  the  equivalent  given 
for  the  use  of  capital,  or  m  other  words, 
interest,  is  not  only  called  the  interest 
of  money,  but,  by  a  grosser  perversion 
of  terms,  the  value  of  money.  This 
misapplication  of  language,  assisted  by 
some  fallacious  appearances  which  we 
shall  notice  and  clear  up  hereafter,* 
has  created  a  general  notion  among 
persons  in  business,  that  the  Value  oi 
Money,  meaning  the  rate  of  interest, 
has  an  intimate  connexion  with  thb 
Value  of  Money  in  its  proper  sense,  the 
value  or  purchasing  power  of  the  cir- 
culating medium.  We  shall  return  to 
this  subject  before  long :  at  present  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  by  Value  I  ^hall 
•TofirmduxxiiL 
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Alwayi  meau  ii^jcchango  Value,  and  by 
money  the  medium  of  exchange,  not 
the  capital  which  is  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  through  that  medium. 

I  2.  The  yalQ0  or  parehasing  power 
of  money  depends,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  demand  and  sujpply.  But  demand 
and  supply,  in  relation  to  money,  present 
themBeives  in  a  somewhat  different 
shape  from  the  demand  and  supply  of 
other  things. 

The  sujDply  of  a  commodity  means 
the  quantity  offered  for  sale.  But  it 
18  not  usual  to  speak  of  offering  money 
for  sale.  People  are  not  usually  said 
to  buy  or  sell  money.  This,  however, 
is  merely  an  accident  of  language. 
In  point  of  fact,  money  is  bought  and 
sold  like  other  things,  whenever  other 
things  are  bought  and  sold  for  money. 
Whoever  sells  corn,  or  tallow,  or  cotton, 
buys  money.  Whoever  buys  bread,  or 
wine,  or  clothes,  sells  money  to  the 
dealer  in  those  articles.  The  money 
with  which  people  are  offering  to  buy, 
is  money  offered  for  sale.  The  supply 
of  money,  then,  is  the  quantity  of  it 
which  people  are  wanting  to  lay  oat ; 
that  is,  aO  the  money  they  have  in 
their  possession,  except  what  they  are 
hoarding,  or  at  least  Keeping  by  them 
as  a  reserve  for  future  contingencies. 
The  supply  of  money,  in  short,  is  all 
the  money  in  wrcuXaiiwik  at  ^e 
time. 

The  demand  fbr  money,  again,  con- 
sists of  all  the  goods  offerad  for  sale. 
Every  seller  of  goods  is  a  buyer  of 
money,  and  the  ^oods  he  brings  with 
him  constitute  his  demand.  The  de- 
mand for  money  differs  from  the  demand 
for  other  things  in  this,  that  it  is 
limited  onlv  by  the  means  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  aemand  for  other  things 
is  for  so  much  and  no  more ;  but  there 
is  always  a  demand  for  as  much  money 
AS  can  be  got.  Persons  may  indeed 
refuse  to  sell,  and  withdraw  their  goods 
from  the  market,  if  they  cannot  get  for 
them  what  thej  consider  a  sufficient 
price.  But  this  is  only  when  they  think 
that  the  price  will  rise,  and  that  they 
shall  get  more  money  bj  waiting,  ff 
they  thought  the  low  pnce  likely  to  be 
poiiuanenty  they  would  take  what  they 
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could  get.  It  is  always  a  nne  quA  ntm 
with  a  dealer  to  dispose  of  his  goodB. 

As  tho  whole  of  the  goods  in  tiie 
market  compose  the  demand  for  money, 
so  the  whole  of  the  money  constitotes 
the  demand  for  goods.  The  money  and 
the  goods  are  seeking  each  other  for 
the  purpose  of  being  exchanged.  They 
are  reciprocally  saprply  and  demand  to 
one  another.  It  m  indiflferent  whether, 
in  characterimng  the  phenomena^  we 
speak  of  the  demand  and  supply  of 
goods,  or  the  suj^ly  and  the  demand 
of  money.  They  are  equivalent  ex- 
pressions. 

We  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  this 
proposition  more  fully.  And  in  doinf; 
this,  the  reader  will  remark  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  class  of  questions 
which  now  occupy  us,  and  those  which 
we  previously  had  under  discussion  re- 
specting Values.  In  considering  Value, 
we  were  only  concerned  with  causes 
which  acted  upon  particular  commo- 
dities ftPArt  mm  the  rest.  Caaaes 
which  affect  all  commoditieB  alike,  do 
not  act  upon  values.  But  in  consider- 
ing the  relation  between  goods  and 
money,  it  is  with  the  causes  that  ope- 
rate upon  all  goods  whatevnr.  that 
we  are  especially  eoaoemed.  We  are 
comparing  goods  of  all  sorts  on  oae 
side,  with  money  on  the  other  side,  as 
things  to  he  exchanged  against  each 
other. 

Suppose,  everything  else  being  the 
same,  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
quantit3r  of  money,  say  by  the  arrival 
<H  a  foreigner  in  a  place,  with  a  treasure 
ofgold  and  silver.  When  he  commences 
expending  it  (for  this  question  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  productively  or  unpro- 
ductiyely),  he  adds  to  thr  supply  of 
money,  and  by  the  same  act,  to  the 
demand  for  goods.  Doubtless  he  addh» 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  demand 
only  for  certain  kinds  of  goods,  namely, 
those  which  he  selects  for  purchase  ;  he 
will  immediately  raise  the  price  (rf* 
those,  and  so  fitr  as  he  is  individually 
concerned,  of  those  only.  If  he  spendls 
his  funds  in  giring  entertainments,  he 
will  raise  the  prices  of  food  and  wine. 
If  he  expends  them  in  establishing  a 
manufactory,  be  wiU  raise  the  prices 
of  labour  and  materials.    But  at  the 
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higlieT  prices,  mote  money  will  pass 
into  ih«  liands  of  the  sellers  of  tnese 
different  articles;  and  thej,  whether 
laboarers  or  dealers,  having  more  money 
to  lay  out,  will  create  an  mcreased  de- 
mand for  all  the  things  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  purchase :  these  accoid* 
ingl  J  will  rise  m  price,  and  so  on  nntil 
the  rise  has  reached  everything.  I  say 
everything,  though  it  is  of  course  pos- 
sible that  the  inflnx  of  money  might 
take  place  through  the  medium  of  some 
new  class  of  consumers,  or  in  such  a 
masner  as  to  alter  the  proportions  of 
difiere&t  classes  of  consumers  to  one 
another,  so  that  a  neater  share  of 
the  national  income  than  hefore  would 
thenceforth  he  expended  in  some  ar- 
ticles, and  a  nnaller  in  others ;  exactly 
as  if  a  change  had  taken  plaoe  in  the 
tastes  and  wants  of  the  oommunity.  If 
this  were  the  case,  then  until  production 
had  accommodated  itself  to  tnis  change 
in  the  e(Hnparative  demand  for  different 
things,  there  would  he  a  real  alteration 
in  values,  and  some  things  would  rise 
in  price  more  than  others,  while  some 
peniaps  would  not  rise  at  aU.  These 
effects,  however,  would  eyidently  pro- 
ceed, not  from  the  mere  increase  of 
money,  but  from  accessory  <»ro«m- 
stances  attending  it.  We  are  now  only 
called  upon  to  consider  what  would  he 
the  effect  of  an  increase  of  money,  con- 
sidered by  itself.  Supposing  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  indSviduaJb  to  he  in- 
creased, the  wants  and  inclinations  of 
the  community  collectively  in  respect 
to  consomption  remaining  exactly  the 
same  ;  the  increase  of  demand  would 
reach  all  things  equall^r,  and  there 
would  be  an  uniTersal  rise  of  pnces. 
We  might  suppose  with  Hume,  that 
some  morning,  every  person  in  the 
nation  should  wake  and  find  a  gold 
coin  in  his  pocket :  this  example,  how- 
ever, would  involve  an  alteration  of  the 
proportions  in  the  demand  for  different 
commodities ;  the  luxuries  of  the  poor 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  he  raised  in 
price,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
oth^r  things.  Let  us  rather  suppose^ 
therefore,  that  to  every  pound,  or  shil- 
lings or  penny,  in  the  possession  of  any 
one,  another  pound,  shilling,  or  penny, 
were  suddenly  added.    There  would  be 


an  inereaied  money  dunsiid,  and  con- 
sequently an  increased  money  value,  or 
pnoe,  for  things  of  aU  sorts.  This  in- 
creased value  would  do  no  good  to  any 
oas ;  would  make  no  difference,  except 
that  of  having  to  reckon  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  penee,  in  higher  numbers. 
It  would  be  an  increase  of  values  only 
as  estimated  in  monev^  a  thing  only 
wanted  to  boy  other  tmngs  with ;  and 
would  not  enable  any  one  to  buv  m<»e 
of  them  than  before.  Prices  would  have 
risen  in  a  certain  ratio,  and  the  value 
of  money  would  have  fallen  in  the  same 
ratio. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  ratio 
would  be  precisely  that  in  which  the 
quantity  of  money  had  been  increased. 
If  the  whole  money  in  oiroulation  was 
doubled,  prices  would  be  doobled.  If  it 
was  (mly  increased  ene-feurth,  prices 
would  rise  (me-fonrth.  Thmre  would  be 
one-fourth  more  money,  all  of  which 
woold  be  used  to  purchase  goods  of 
some  description.  When  there  had 
been  time  for  the  increased  su^^ly  of 
money  to  reach  all  markets,  or  (accord- 
ing to  the  convontional  metaphor^  to 
permeate  all  the  ehannels  of  oirralation, 
aU  prices  would  have  risen  one-fourth. 
But  the  general  rise  of  price  is  inde- 
pendent of  this  diffusing  ssd  equaliz- 
mg  process.  Even  if  some  prices  were 
raised  more,  and  othoro  less,  the  ave- 
rage rise  would  be  one-fourth.  This  is 
a  necessary  oonsequence  of  the  fact, 
that  a  fourth  more  money  would  have 
been  given  for  only  the  same  quantity 
oi  goods.  General  prices,  therefote, 
would  in  any  case  be  a  fourth  higher. 

The  very  same  effect  would  be  pro- 
duoed  en  prices  if  we  suppose  the  goods 
diminished,  instead  o&  the  monev  in- 
oreased:  and  the  contrary  effect  if  the 
goods  were  increased,  or  the  money 
diminished.  If  there  were  less  money 
m  the  hands  of  the  community,  and  the 
same  amount  of  goods  to  be  soH,  less 
money  altogether  would  be  given  for 
them,  and  they  would  be  sold  at  lower 
prices ;  lower,  too,  in  the  precise  ratio 
in  which  the  money  was  dhninished. 
So  that  the  valm  of  mene^,  other 
things  being  the  same,  varies  mversely 
iM  its  quantity;  every  increase  of  quan* 
tity  lowering  tlie   valuOi  and   everf 
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'liniiiiution  raising  it,  in  a  ratio  exactly 
equivalent. 

This,  it  mnst  be  observed,  is.  a  pro- 
perty^ peculiar  to  money.  We  did  not 
nnd  it  to  be  true  of  commodities  gene- 
rally, that  every  diminution  of  supply 
raised  the  value  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  deficiency,  or  that  every  increase 
lowered  it  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the 
excess.  Some  tmngs  are  usually 
aflfected  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
the  excess  or  deficiency,  others  usually 
in  a  less :  because,  in  ordinary  cases  of 
demand,  the  desire,  being  for  the  thing 
itself)  may  be  stronger  or  weaker;  and 
the  amount  of  what  peoi)le  are  willing 
to  expend  on  it,  being  in  any  case  a 
limited  quantity,  may  be  affected  in 
very  unequal  degrees  by  difficulty  or 
facility  of  attainment.  But  in  the  case 
of  money,  which  is  desired  as  the 
means  of  universal  purchase,  the  de- 
mand oonsista  of  everything  which 
people  htkft  to  sell ;  and  the  only  limit 
to  what  they  are  willing  to  give,  is  the 
limit  set  by  their  bavins  nothing  more 
to  offer.  The  whole  of  the  goods  being 
in  any  oase  exchanged  for  the  whole  of 
the  money  which  comes  into  the  meu-ket 
to  be  laia  out,  they  will  sell  for  less  or 
more  of  it,  exactly  according  as  less  <nr 
more  is  brought. 

§  3.  From  what  precedes,  it  might 
for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  all  the 
goods  on  sale  in  a  countnr  at  any  one 
time,  are  exchanged  for  all  the  money 
existing  and  in  circulation  at  that  same 
time :  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
always  in  circulation  in  a  country,  a 
quantity  of  money  equal  in  value  to 
the  whole  of  the  goods  then  and  there 
on  sale.  But  tl^s  would  be  a  complete 
misapprehension.  The  money  laid  out 
is  equal  in  value  to  the  gooas  it  pur- 
chases ;  but  the  quantity  of  money  laid 
out  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the 
quantity  in  circulation.  As  the  money 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  the  same 
piece  of  money  is  laid  out  many  times, 
before  all  the  things  on  sale  at  one 
time  are  purchased  and  finally  removed 
from  the  market:  and  each  pound  or 
dollar  must  be  counted  for  as  many 
|)ounds  or  dollars,  as  the  number  of 
timea  it  changes  hands  in  order  to 
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effect  this  object.  The  greater  par^ 
of  the  goods  must  also  be  counted  more 
than  once,  not  onlv  because  most  things 
pass  through  the  hands  of  several  sets 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers  before 
they  assume  the  form  in  which  they 
are  finally  consumed,  but  because  in 
times  of  speculation  (and  all  times  are 
so,  more  or  less)  the  same  goods  are 
often  bought  repeatedly,-  to  be  resold 
for  a  profit,  before  they  are  bought 
for  the  purpose  of  consumption  at  alL 
^  If  we  assume  the  quantity  of  goods^ 
on  sale,  and  the  number  of  times  those 
goods  are  resold,  to  be  fixed  quantities, 
the  value  of  money  will  depend  upon 
its  quantity,  together  with  the  average 
number  of  times  that  each  piece  changes 
hands  in  the  process.  The  whole  of  the 
goods  sold  (counting  each  resale  of 
the  same  goods  as  so  much  added  to 
the  goods)  nave  been  exchanged  for  the 
whole  of  the  money,  multiplied  hy  the 
number  of  purohases  made  on  the  aver- 
age by  each  piece.  Consequently,  the 
amount  of  goods  and  of  transactions 
being  the  same,  the  value  of  money  is 
inversely  as  its  quantity  multiplied  by 
what  is  called  the  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion. And  the  quantitv  of  money  in 
ciroulation,  is  equal  to  the  money  -^ue 
of  all  the  goods  sold,  divided  by  the 
number  which  expresses  the  rapidity  ofy 
vciroulation. 

The  phrase,  rapidity  of  circulation, 
requires  some  comment.  It  must  not 
be  understood  to  mean,  tlie  number  of 
purchases  made  by  each  piece  of  money 
m  a  given  time.  Time  is  not  the  thing 
to  be  considered.  The  state  of  society 
may  be  such,  that  each  piece  of  money 
hardly  performs  more  than  one  piuv 
chase  in  a  year ;  but  if  this  arise  m>m 
the  small  number  of  transactions— from 
the  small  amount  of  business  done,  the 
want  of  activity  in  traffic,  or  because 
what  traffic  there  is,  mostly  takes  place 
by  barter — it  constitutes  no  reason  why 
piices  should  be  lower,  or  the  value  of 
money  higher.  The  essential  point  is, 
not  how  often  the  same  monev  changes 
hands  in  a  given  time,  but  now  often 
it  changes  hands  in  order  to  perform  a 
given  amount  of  traffic.  We  must  com- 
pare the  number  of  purohases  made  by 
the  money  in  a  given  time,  not  with 
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the  time  itself,  but  with  the  goods  sold 
in  that  same  time.  If  each  piece  of 
money  changes  hands  on  an  average 
ten  times  wliile  goods  are  sold  to  the 
value  of  a  million  sterling,  it  is  evident 
that  the  money  required  to  circulate 
those  goods  is*  100,000Z.  And  con- 
versely, if  the  money  in  circulation  is 
100,0002.,  and  each  piece  changes 
hands  by  the  purchase  of  goods  ten 
times  in  a  month,  the  sales  of  goods 
tor  money  which  take  place  every 
month  most  amount  on  the  average  to 
l,000,000i. 

Kapidity  of  circulation  being  a  phrase 
BO  ill  adapted  to  express  the  only  thing 
which  it  IS  of  any  importance  to  express 
by  it,  and  having  a  tendency  to  con- 
fuse the  subject  by  suggesting  a  mean- 
ing extremely  different  from  the  one 
intended,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  phrase  could  be  got  rid  of,  and 
another  substituted,  more  directly 
signific-ant  of  the  idea  meant  to  be  con- 
veyed. Some  such  expression  as  "  the 
emciencj  of  money,"  though  not  un- 
szceptionable,  would  do  better :  as  it 
would  point  attention  to  the  quantity 
of  work  done,  without  suggesting  the 
idea  of  estimating  it  by  time.  Until 
an  appropriate  term  can  be  devised,  we 
must  oe  content,  when  ambiguity  is  to 
be  aj^prehended,  to  express  the  idea  by 
the  circumlocution  which  alone  conveys 
it  adequately,  namely,  the  average 
number  of  purchases  made  by  each 
piece  in  order  to  effect  a  given  pecu- 
niary amount  of  transactions. 

§  4.  The  proposition  which  we  have 
laid  down  respecting  the  dependence 
of  general  j)rices  upon  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation,  must  be  under- 
stood as  applying  only  to  a  state  of 
things  in  which  money,  that  is,  gold  or 
silver,  is  the  exclusive  instrument  of 
exchange,  and  actuaUy  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  at  every  purchase,  credit 
in  any  of  its  shapes  being  unknown. 
When  credit  comes  into  play  as  a  means 
of  purchasing,  distinct  from  mon&y  in 
hand,  we  shall  hereafter  find  that  the 
connexion  between  prices  and  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium  is 
much  less  direct  and  intimate,  and  that 
•uch  connexion  as  do^  ^^pst,  ^o  loi)ger 


admits  of  lo  simple  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion. But  on  a  subject  so  full  of  com- 
plexity as  that  of  currency  and  prices, 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
our  theory  in  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  most  simple  cases,  wliich  we 
shall  always  find  lyine  as  a  ground- 
work or  substratum  under  those  which 
arise  in  practice.  That  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices,  and 
a  diminution  lowers  them,  is  the  most 
elementary  proposition  in  the  theory  of 
currency,  and  without  it  we  should 
have  no  key  to  any  of  the  others.  In 
any  state  of  things,  however,  except 
the  simple  and  primitive  one  which  we 
have  supposed,  the  proposition  is  only 
true  other  things  bemg  the  same :  and 
what  those  other  things  are,  which 
must  be  the  same,  we  are  not  yet  ready 
to  pronounce.  We  can,  however,  point 
out,  even  now,  one  or  two  of  the  cau- 
tions with  which  the  principle  must  be 
guarded  in  attempting  to  make  use  of 
it  for  the  practical  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena ;  cautions  the  more  indispensa- 
ble, as  the  doctrine,  though  a  scientific 
truth,  has  of  late  years  been  the  foun- 
dation of  a  greater  mass  of  false  theory, 
and  erroneous  interpretation  of  facts, 
than  any  other  proposition  relating  to 
interchange,  from  the  time  of  the 
resumption  of  cash  pajnnents  by  the 
Act  of  1819,  and  especially  since  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1825,  the  favouiite 
explanation  of  every  rise  or  fall  of  prices 
has  been  "the  currency;*'  ana  like 
most  popular  theories,  the  doctrine  has 
been  appHed  with  little  regard  to  the 
conditions  necessary  for  making  it  cor- 
rect. 

For  example,  it  is  habitually  assumed 
that  whenever  there  is  a  gi'eater 
amount  of  money  in  the  country,  or  in 
existence,  a  rise  of  prices  must  neces- 
sarily follow.  But  uiis  Is  by  no  means 
an  inevitable  consequence.  In  no  com- 
modity is  it  the  quantity  in  existence, 
but  the  quantity  offered  for  sale,  that 
determines  the  value.  Whatever  maj 
be  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country, 
only  that  part  of  it  wul  affect  prices, 
which  goes  into  the  market  of  commo- 
dities, and  is  there  actually  exchanged 
against  goods.  Whatever  increases  the 
amount  of  this  portion  of  the  money  in 
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the  country,  tends  to  raise  prices.  But 
money  housed  does  not  Act  on  ^cm. 
Money  kept  in  reserve  bv  individuals 
to  meet  contingencies  which  do  not 
occur,  does  not  act  on  prices.  The 
money  in  the  coffers  of  tne  Bank,  or 
i-etained  as  a  reserve  by  private  bank- 
ers, does  not  act  on  prices  until  drawn 
out,  nor  even  then  unless  drawn  out  to 
be  expended  in  commoditiea. 

It  frequently  happens  that  money,  to 
a  considerable  amount,  is  brought  into 
the  country,  is  there  actually  invested 
as  capital,  and  again  flows  out,  without 
having  ever  once  acted  upon  the  mar- 
keta  of  commodities,  but  only  u^n  the 
market  of  securities,  or,  as  it  is  oom- 
monly  though  improperly  called,  the 
money  market.  Let  us  return  to  the 
case  already  put  for  illustration,  that 
of  a  foreigner  landing  in  the  country 
with  a  treasure.  We  supposed  him  to 
employ  his  treasure  in  the  purchase  of 
goods  for  his  own  use,  or  in  setting  up  a 
manufactory  and  employing  labourers; 
and  in  either  case  he  would,  cceteris 
paribu8y  raise  prices.  But  instead  of 
doing  either  of  these  things,  he  might 
very  probably  prefer  to  invest  his  for- 
tune at  interest ;  which  we  shall  sup- 
pose him  to  do  in  the  most  obvious  way, 
by  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  portion 
01  the  stock,  exchequer  bills,  railway 
debentures,  mercantile  bills,  mortgages, 
&c.,  which  are  at  all  times  in  the  nands 
of  the  public.  By  doing  this  he  would 
raise  the  prices  of  those  different  secu- 
rities, or  m  other  words  would  lower 
the  rate  of  interest;  and  since  this 
would  disturb  the  relation  previously 
existing  between  the  rate  of  interest 
on  capital  in  the  countiy  itself,  and 
that  in  foreign  countries,  it  would  pro- 
bably induce  some  of  those  who  had 
floatmg  capital  seeking  employment,  to 
send  it  abroad  for  forei^  investment, 
rather  than  buy  securities  at  home  at 
the  advanced  price.  As  much  money 
might  thus  go  out  as  had  previously 
come  in,  while  the  prices  of  commodities 
would  have  shown  no  trace  of  its  tem- 
poraiy  presence,  lliis  is  a  case  highly 
deserving  of  attention :  and  it  is  a  fact 
now  beginning  to  be  recognised,  that 
the  passage  of  the  precious  metals  from 
opuntry  to  oountiy  is  detennined  much 


more  than  was  formerly  supposed,  hf 
the  state  of  the  loan  market  in  difiiBrent 
countries,  and  much  less  by  the  state 
of  prices. 

Another  point  must  be  adverted  to, 
in  order  to  avoid  serious  error  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  mercantile  phenomena. 
If  there  be,  at  any  time,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  money  transactions,  a 
thing  continuallv  liable  to  happen  front 
differences  in  the  activity  of  specolA- 
tion,  and  even  in  the  time  of  year  (since 
certain  kinds  of  business  are  traneacted 
only  at  particular  seasons);  an  increase 
of  the  currency  which  is  only  propcn-- 
tional  to  this  mcrease  of  transactioiis, 
and  is  of  no  longer  duration,  has  no 
tendency  to  raise  prices.  At  the 
ouarterlv  periods  when  the  pnblic 
dividends  are  paid  at  the  Bank,  a  sud- 
den increase  takes  place  of  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  an  increase 
estimated  at  from  a  fifth  to  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Tet  this  never  has  any  effect  on 
prices ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks,  the 
currency  has  again  shrunk  into  its 
usual  dimensions,  by  a  mere  reduction 
in  the  demands  of  the  public  (after  so 
copious  a  supply  of  ready  money)  for 
accommodation  from  the  Bank  in  the 
way  of  discount  or  loan.  In  Hke  manner 
the  ourroncy  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts fluctuates  in  amount  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  always  low- 
est in  August:  "it  rises  generally 
towards  Christmas,  and  obtains  its 
greatest  elevation  about  Lady-day, 
when  the  farmer  commonly  lays  in  his 
stock,  and  has  to  pay  his  rent  aiMl 
summer-taxes,'*  and  when  he  tiierefore 
makes  his  principal  applications  to 
country  bansers  for  loans.  "Those 
variations  occur  with  the  same  regu- 
larity as  the  season,  and  with  just  as 
little  disturbance  of  the  markets  as  the 
ouarterlv  fluctuations  of  the  notes  of 
tne  Bank  of  England.  As  soon  as  the 
extra  payments  nave  been  completed, 
the  superfluous'*  currency,  which  is 
estimated  at  half  a  milhon,  "as  cer- 
tainly and  immediately  is  reabsorbed 
and  disappears."* 

If  extra  oonenoy  were  not  Ibr^ 

*  Fullarton  on  the  JUguUMau  ^  Omtmh 
«i49,  and  adit.  pp.  97-4. 
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OQmfng  to  make  tiMfle  extra  pajmerita, 
«OB  of  three  things  nmst  hajipen.  Either 
the  pajmeatts  mmt  he  nuule  without 
mone^y  hy  a  neort  to  Mime  of  those 
oontnTWkces  by  which  iti  ate  ii  die- 
pensed  with ;  or  there  most  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  rapidity  of  oirculation,  the 
same  sum  of  money  being  made  to  per- 
form more  payments ;  or  if  neither  of 
these  things  took  place,  money  to  make 
the  extra  payments  must  he  withdrawn 
from  the  market  lor  oommoditiet,  and 
pricee,  consequently,  must  finll  An 
mcreaae  of  the  circulating  medium, 
ooikformable  in  extent  and  duration  to 


the  temporary  stress  of  bushieBB,  does 
bq4  false  pnosB,  imt  msniy  vrsi^eiits 
thisfeU. 

The  sequel  of  our  inirestigation  will 
point  out  many  other  qualifications  with 
which  the  proposition  must  be  received, 
that  the  Taiue  of  the  circulating  medium 
depends  on  the  demand  and  supply,  and 
is  m  the  inveree  ratio  of  the  quantity, 
qualifications  which,  under  a  complex 
Bvstem  of  credit  like  that  existing  in 
hinglaad,  render  the  proposition  an 
extnsmriy  incorrect  expression  of  the 
fact. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


or  THE  TAtitTS  OV  MONET,   AS  DEPRKDElfT  ON  0089  OV  niODUCTlON. 


f  1.  But  money,  no  more  than 
commodities  in  general,  has  its  value 
definitiTely  determined  by  demand  and 
supply.  The  ultimate  regulator  of  its 
value  is  Cost  of  Production. 

We  ars  supposing,  of  coune,  that 
things  are  left  to  themselves.  CUnvem- 
ments  have  not  always  left  things  to 
themselves.  They  have  undertaken  to 
prevent  the  quantiiy  of  money  from 
adjusting  itself  acccMnding  to  sponta- 
neous laws,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
regulate  it  at  their  i>lea8ure ;  generally 
with  a  view  of  keeping  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  momej  in  the  country,  than 
would  otherwise  have  remained  there. 
It  was,  until  lately,  the  policy  of  all 
governments  to  interdict  the  exporta- 
tion and  the  melting  of  money ;  while, 
by  encouraging  the  exportation  and 
inrpeding  the  importation  of  other 
things,  ihey  endeavoured  to  have  a 
stream  of  money  oonstantlv  flowing  in. 
By  this  course  they  gratined  two  pre- 
judices; they  drew,  or  thought  &at 
tbej  drew,  more  money  into  the  countiy, 
which  they  believed  to  be  tantamount 
to  more  wealth;  and  they  gave,  or 
thought  thevgave,  to  all  producers  and 
dealers,  high  prices,  which,  though  no 
real  advantage,  people  are  always  in- 
clined to  suppose  to  be  one. 

In  this  attempt  to  regulate  the  value 


of  money  artificially  by  means  of  the 
supply,  governments  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  the  degree,  or  even  in  the 
manner,  which  they  intended.  Their 
prohibitions  against  exporting  or  melt- 
ing the  coin  have  never  been  effectual. 
A  commodity  of  such  small  bulk  in 
proportion  to  its  value  is  so  easilv 
smuggled,  and  still  more  easily  melted, 
that  It  has  been  impossible  by  die 
most  stringent  measures  to  prevent 
these  operations.  All  the  risk  which 
it  was  m  the  power  of  governments  to 
attach  to  them,  was  outweighed  by  a 
very  moderate  profit.*  In  the  more 
indirect  mode  of  aiming  at  the  same 
purpose,  by  throwing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  the  returns  for  exported 
goods  in  any  other  commodity  than 
money,  they  have  not  been  quite  so 
unsuccessftu.  They  have  not,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  making  money  flow  con- 
tinuoasly into  the  country;  but  they 
have  to  a  certain  extent  been  able  to 
keep  it  at  a  higher  than  its  natural 

*  Th«  efTect  of  the  prohibition  cannot, 
howeirer,  have  b«en  so  entirely  insignificant 
M  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  by  writers  on 
the  subject.  The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Ful- 
larton,  in  the  note  to  page  7  of  his  work  on 
the  XMulaiion  qf  Currencietf  show  that  it 
required  a  greater  percentage  of  difference 
in  Talue  betwem  coin  and  bullion  than  has 
commonly  been  imagined,  to  bring  the  oo|» 
(o  the  ipelting-poi. 
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level ;  and  have,  thus  far,  removed  the 
value  of  money  from  exclusive  depen- 
dence on  the  causes  which  fix  the 
values  of  things  not  artificially  inter- 
fered with. 

We  are,  however,  to  suppose  a  state, 
not  of  artificial  regulation,  but  of  free- 
dom. In  that  state,  and  assuming  no 
charge  to  be  made  for  coinage,  the 
value  of  money  will  conform  to  the 
value  of  the  bullion  of  which  it  is  made. 
A  poimd  weight  of  ^Id  or  silver  in 
coin,  and  the  same  weight  in  an  ingot, 
will  precisely  exchange  for  one  another. 
On  the  supposition  of  freedom,  the 
metal  cannot  be  worth  more  in  the 
state  of  bullion  than  of  coin ;  for  as  it 
can  be  melted  without  any  loss  of  time, 
and  with  hardly  any  expense,  this 
would  of  course  be  done,  mitil  the 
quantilr  in  circulation  was  so  much 
diminished  as  to  equalize  its  value  with 
that  of  the  same  weight  in  bullion.  It 
may  be  thought  however  that  the  coin, 
though  it  cannot  be  of  less,  may  be, 
and  being  a  manufactured  article  will 
naturally  be,  of  greater  value  than  the 
bullion  contained  in  it,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  linen  cloth  is  of 
more  value  than  an  equal  weight  of 
linen  yam.  This  would  be  true,  were 
it  not  that  Government,  in  this  country 
and  in  some  others,  coins  money  gratis 
for  any  one  who  furnishes  the  metal. 
The  labour  and  expense  of  coinage, 
when  not  charged  to  the  possessor,  do 
not  raise  the  value  of  the  article.  If 
Government  opened  an  oflSce  where,  on 


delivery  of  a;  given  weight  of  yam,  it 
returned  the  same  weight  of  clotih  to 
any  one  who  asked  for  it,  doth  would 
be  worth  no  more  in  the  market  than 
the  yam  it  contained.  As  soon  as  coin 
is  worth  a  fraction  more  than  the  value 
of  the  bullion,  it  becomes  the  interest 
of  the  holders  of  bullion  to  send  it  to  be 
coined.  If  Govemment,  however,  throws 
the  expense  of  coinage,  as  is  reason- 
able, upon  the  holder,  by  making  a 
charge  to  cover  the  expense,  (which  is 
done  by  giving  back  rather  less  in  coin 
than  has  been  received  in  bullion,  and 
is  called  lev}ang  a  seignorage),  the  coin 
will  rise,  to  the  extent  of  the  seignorage, 
above  the  value  of  the  bullion.  If  the 
Mint  kept  bac^  one  oer  cent,  to  pay 


the  expense  of  coinage,  it  would  be 
against  the  interest  m  the  holders  of 
bullion  to  have  it  coined,  until  the  coin 
was  more  valuable  than  the  bullion  by 
at  least  that  fraction,  llie  coin,  there- 
fore, would  be  kept  one  per  cent  higher 
in  value,  which  could  only  be  by 
keeping  it  one  per  cent  less  in 
quantity,  than  if  its  coinage  were 
gratuitous. 

The  Govemment  might  attempt  to 
obtain  a  profit  by  the  transaction,  and 
might  lay  on  a  seignorage  calculated 
for  that  purpose;  but  whatever  they 
took  for  coinage  beyond  its  expenses, 
would  be  so  much  profit  on  private 
coining.  Coining,  though  not  so  easy 
an  operation  as  melting,  is  far  from  a 
difficult  one,  and,  when  the  coin  pro- 
duced is  of  full  weight  and  standard 
fineness,  is  very  difficult  to  detect.  If, 
therefore,  a  profit  could  be  made  by 
coining  good  money,  it  would  certainly 
be  done:  and  the  attempt  to  make 
seignorage  a  source  of  revenue  would 
be  defeated.  Any  attempt  to  keep  the 
value  of  the  coin  at  an  artificial  eleva- 
tion, not  by  a  seignorage,  but  by  re- 
fusing to  coin,  would  be  frxistrated  ia 
the  same  manner.* 


§  2.  The  value  of  money,  then, 
conforms,  permanently,  and,  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  almost  imniediately,  to  the 
value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made; 
with  the  addition,  or  not,  of  the  ex- 
penses of  coinage,  according  as  those 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  individual  oi 
by  the  state.  This  simplifies  extremely 
the  question  which  we  have  here  to 
consider :  since  gold  and  silver  bullion 
are  conmiodities  like  any  others,  and 

*  In  England,  though  there  is  no  seignoi^ 
age  on  gold  coin,  (the  Mint  retuminiii:  in  coin 
the  same  weight  of  pure  metal  which  it  n- 
ceives  in  ballion)  there  is  a  delay  of  a  few 
weeks  after  the  ballion  is  deported,  before 
the  coin  can  be  obtained,  occasioning  a  loss  of 
interest,  which,  to  the  holder,  is  equivalent 
to  a  trifling  seignorage.  From  this  cause, 
the  value  of  coin  is  in  general  slightly  above 
that  of  the  bullion  it  contains.  An  ounce  of 
gold,  according  to  ^he  quantity  of  metal  in  a 
sovereign,  should  be  worth  Zl.  17«.  10\d.i 
but  it  was  usually  quoted  at  SI.  17«.  StL, 
untU  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  made  it 
Imperative  on  the  Bank  to  give  its  notes  for 
all  bulUon  oflTered  to  it  at  the  rate  of 
M.  17s.  9f* 
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flieir  value  depends,  like  that  of  other 
things,  on  their  cost  of  production. 

To  the  majority  of  civilized  countries, 
gold  and  silver  are  foreign  products: 
and  the  circumstances  wnicn  govern 
the  values  of  foreign  products,  present 
some  questions  which  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  examine.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  must  suppose  the  country 
whicb  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiries,  to 
he  supplied  with  gold  and  silver  by  its 
own  mines,  reserving  for  future  consi- 
deration how  far  our  conclusions  require 
modification  to  adapt  them  to  the  more 
nsoal  case. 

Of  the  three  classes  into  which  com- 
modities are  divided — those  absolutely 
limited  in  supply,  those  which  may  be 
had  in  unlimited  quantity  at  ..  given 
cost  of  production,  and  those  which 
may  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity,  but 
at  an  increasing  cost  of  production — 
the  precious  metals,  being  the  produce 
of  mines,  belong  to  the  third  class. 
Their  natural  value,  therefore,  is  in  the 
long  run  proportional  to  their  cost  of 
production  in  the  most  uniavourable 
existing  circumstances,  that  is,  at  the 
worst  mine  which  it  is  necessary  to 
work  in  order  to  obtain  the  required 
supply.  A  pound  weight  of  gold  will, 
in  file  gold-producing  countries,  ulti- 
mately tend  to  exchange  for  as  much 
of  every  other  commodity,  as  is  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  equal  to  its  own ;  mean- 
ing by  its  own  cost  the  cost  in  labour 
and  expense,  at  the  least  productive 
sources  of  supply  which  the  tnen  exist- 
ing demand  makes  it  necessary  to 
work.  The  average  value  of  gold  is 
made  to  conform  to  its  natural  value  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  values  of  other 
things  are  made  to  conform  to  their 
natural  value.  Suppose  that  it  were 
selling  above  its  natural  value ;  that  is, 
ibove  tbe  value  which  is  an  equivalent 
for  tbe  labour  and  expense  of  mining, 
and  for  tbe  risks  attending  a  branch  of 
industry  in  which  nine  out  of  ten  expe- 
riments have  usually  been  failures.  A 
part  of  the  mass  of  floating  capital 
wbicb  is  on  the  look-out  for  investment, 
would  take  the  direction  of  mining 
enterprise;  the  supply  would  thus  be 
increased,  and  the  value  would  fall.  If, 
no  tbe  contrary,  it  were  selling  below 


its  natural  value,  miners  would  not  be 
obtaining  the  ordinary  profit;  they 
would  slacken  their  works;  if  the  de- 
preciation was  great,  some  of  the  infe< 
rior  mines  would  perhaps  stop  working 
altogether:  and  a  falling  off  in  the 
annual  supply,  preventing  the  annual 
wear  and  tear  n*om  being  completely 
compensated,  would  by  de  :rees  reduce 
the  quantity,  and  restore  the  value. 

Wnen  examined  more  closely,  the 
following  are  the  details  of  the  process. 
If  gold  is  above  its  natural  or  cost 
value — the  coin,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
forming in  its  value  to  the  bullion — 
money  will  be  of  high  value,  and  the 
prices  of  all  things,  labour  included, 
will  be  low.  These  low  prices  will 
lower  the  expenses  of  all  producers ; 
but  as  their  returns  will  also  be  lowered, 
no  advantage  will  be  obtained  by  any 
producer,  except  the  producer  of  gold : 
whose  returns  from  his  mine,  not  de- 
pending on  price,  will  be  the  same  as 
before,  and  his  expenses  being  less,  he 
will  obtain  extra  profits,  and  will  bo  sti- 
mulated to  increase  his  production.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  if  the  metal  is  below 
its  natural  value :  since  this  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  prices  are  high,  and  the 
monev  expenses  of  all  producers  un- 
usually great:  for  this,  however,  all 
other  producers  will  be  compensated 
hy  increased  money  returns :  the  miner 
alone  will  extract  from  his  mine  no 
more  metal  than  before,  while  his  ex- 
penses will  be  greater:  his  profits 
therefore  being  diminished  or  annihi- 
lated, he  will  diminish  his  production, 
if  not  abandon  his  emplo3rment. 

In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  valw 
of  money  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  metal  of  which 
it  is  made.  It  may  be  weU,  however, 
to  repeat  (what  has  been  said  before) 
that  the  adjustment  takes  a  long  time 
to  effect,  in  the  case  of  a  commodity 
so  generally  desired  and  at  the  same 
time  so  durable  as  the  precious  metals. 
Being  so  largely  used  not  only  as 
monejr  but  for  plate  and  ornament, 
there  is  at  all  times  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  these  metals  in  existence:  while 
they  are  so  slowlv  worn  out,  that  a 
comparatively  small  annual  piioduction 
is  sufiVcient  to  keep  up  the  supply,  and 
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to  make  any  addition  to  it  which  may 
be  required  by  the  increase  of  goods  to 
be  cirenlated,  or  by  the  increased  de- 
mand for  gold  and  silver  articles  by 
wealthy  consumers.  Even  if  this  small 
annual  supply  were  stopt  entirely,  it 
would  re(|uire  many  years  to  reduce 
the  quantitj^  M  much  as  to  make  any 
yeiy  matenal  difference  in  prices.  The 
quantity  may  be  increased,  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  be  diminished ;  but 
the  increase  must  be  very  trre&t  before 
it  can  make  itself  much  felt  over  such 
a  mass  of  the  precious  metals  as  exists 
in  the  whole  commercial  world.  And 
hence  the  effects  of  all  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  production  of  the  precious 
metals  are  at  first,  and  continue  to  be 
for  manj  years,  questions  of  quantity 
only^  with  little  reference  to  cost  of 
production.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  when,  as  at  the  present  time, 
many  new  sources  of  supply  have  been 
simultaneonsly  opened,  most  of  them 
practicable  by  labour  alone,  without 
any  capital  in  advance  beyond  a  pickaxe 
and  a  week's  food,  and  when  the  opera- 
tions are  as  yet  wholly  experimental,  the 
comparative  permanent  productiveness 
of  the  different  sonroes  oeing  entirely 
unascertained. 


§  8.  Since,  however,  the  value  of 
money  really  conforms,  like  that  of 
other  things,  though  more  slowly,  to  its 
cost  of  production,  some  political  econo- 
mists have  objected  altogether  to  the 
statement  that  the  value  of  money  de- 
pends on  its  quantity  combined  with 
the  rapidity  of  circulation  ;  which,  they 
think .  is  assuming  a  law  for  money  that 
does  not  exist  for  any  other  commodity, 
when  the  truth  is  that  it  is  govemed*by 
the  very  same  laws.  To  this  we  may 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  state- 
ment in  question  assumes  no  peculiar 
law.  It  is  simply  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  wmch  is  acknowledged  to 
be  applicable  to  all  commodities,  and 
whicli  in  the  case  of  money  at  of  most 
other  things,  is  controlled,  but  not  set 
aside,  by  the  law  of  cost  of  production, 
since  cost  of  production  would  have  no 
effect  on  value  if  it  could  have  none  on 
supply.  But,  secondly,  there  really  is, 
in  atie  resDoet  a  closer  connexion  be- 


tween  the  value  of  money  and  its  quan- 
tity, than  between  the  values  of  other 
things  and  their  quantity.  The  value 
of  other  things  conforms  to  the  changes 
in  the  cost  of  production,  without  re- 
quiring, as  a  condition,  that  there  should 
be  any  actual  alteration  of  the  supply ; 
the  potential  alteration  is  sufficient; 
and  if  there  even  be  an  actual  altera- 
tion, it  is  but  a  temporary  one,  except 
in  BO  far  as  the  altered  value  may  make 
a  difference  in  the  demand,  and  so  re- 
quire an  increase  or  diminution  of 
supply,  as  a  consequence,  not  a  cause, 
of  the  alteration  in  value.  Now  this  is 
also  true  of  gold  and  silver,  considered 
as  articles  of  expenditure  for  ornament 
and  luxuiy ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  money. 
If  the  permanent  cost  of  production  of 
gold  were  reduced  one-fourth,  it  might 
happen  that  there  would  not  be  more 
of  it  bought  for  plate,  gilding,  or  jewel- 
lery, than  before ;  and  if  so,  though  the 
value  would  fall,  the  quantity  extracted 
from  the  mines  for  these  puiposes  would 
be  no  greater  than  previously.  Not  so 
with  the  portion  used  as  money  ;  that 
portion  could  not  fall  in  value  one- 
fourth,  unless  actually  increased  one- 
fourth  ;  for,  at  prices  one-fourth  higher, 
one-fourth  more  money  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  accustomed  pur- 
chases; and  if  this  were  not  forth- 
coming, some  of  the  commodities  vrould 
be  without  parehasers,  and  prices  could 
not  be  kept  up.  Alterations,  therefore, 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  precious 
metals,  do  not  act  upon  the  value  of 
money  except  just  in  proportion  as  thev 
increase  or  diminish  its  quantity;  whicL 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  commodity. 
It  would  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  an 
error,  both  scientifically  and  practi- 
cally, to  discard  the  proposition  which 
asserts  a  connexion  between  the  value 
of  money  and  its  quantity. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  cost 
of  production,  in  the  long  run,  regulatei 
the  quantity ;  and  that  every  country 
(temporary  fluctuations  excepted)  will 
possess,  and  have  in  circulation,  just 
that  quantity  of  money,  which  will  per- 
form all  the  exchanges  re<|uired  of  it, 
consistently  with  maintainmg  a  value 
contbrmable  to  its  cost  of  production. 
The  prices  of  things  will,  on  the  av» 
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rage,  be  sncii  that  money  wiU  exchange 
for  its  own  cost  in  all  other  goods :  and, 
preciflely  because  the  quantity  cannot 
be  prevented  from  affecting  the  value, 
the  quantity  itself  will  (by  a  sort  of 
self-acting  machinery)  be  kept  lit  the 
atnolmt  consistent  with  that  standard 
of  priced — at  the  amount  heceasaty  for 
performing,  at  thoSe  prices,  hU  %h.4 
business  required  of  it 
,  "  The  quantity  wanted  will  depend 
partly  on  the  cost  of  prddudng  ^old, 
and  pdrtly  on  the  rapidity  of  its  citcu- 
latidti.  The  rapidity  of  circulation 
being  given,  it  would  depend  on  the 
cost  bf  production :  and  the  oost  of  pro- 
ductiott  being  giteH,  the  quantity  of 
motiey  would  depend  on  tiie  rapidi^  of 
its  circtd&tion."*  Af!6r  what  has 
been  lUready  said,  I  hope  that  neither 
of  these  propositioii^  btaHdb  in  need  of 
any  furthfei-  illuittrtttion. 

Money,  theti,  like  eommodities  iti 
general,  hating  a  vftlUfl  dependent  oil, 
and  ptDportional  to,  its  cost  of  prodtio- 
tion ;  thd  theory  of  money  is,  by  the 
admissidn  of  this  principle,  stHtut  of  a 
gteat  part  of  the  mystery  which  appa- 
rently Btiltotmded  it.  We  must  not 
forget,  hoVfever,  that  this  docftrine  only 
applies  to  the  places  in  which  th^  pre- 
cious metjils  ftre  Hcftially  produced ;  and 


that  we  have  yet  to  enquhe  whether  the 
law  of  the  dependence  of  value  on  cost 
of  prMuction  applies  to  the  exchange 
of  uiings  produoed  at  distant  places. 
But  however  this  may  be,  out  proposi- 
tions With  respect  to  value  will  require 
no  other  alteration,  where  money  is  an 
imported  eommodity,  than  that  of  sub- 
Stitiltitig  fttt-  the  cost  of  its  ptodtiction, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  it  in  the  ooutttry. 
Eveiy  A>teign  commodity  is  bOOght  by 
giving  for  it  some  domestic  production ; 
and  the  labour  lind  capital  Irhieh  a 
foreign  commodity  costs  to  us,  is  the 
labom-  and  capital  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  quantity  Of  oar  own  goods 
which  we  give  in  dxchaiige  for  it. 
What  tbis  quantity  deponds  tipon,— 
what  determines  the  propottionS  of  in- 
terchange between  the  productions  of 
one  Country  and  those  m  another, — is 
indeed  a  question  of  ifomewhat  greater 
complexity  thAfl  those  W6  have  Intherto 
cOnsideted.  But  this  at  least  is  indii- 
ptttable,  that  within  the  cottntty  itself 
the  value  of  imported  commodities  is 
determined  by  the  value,  And  cottse 

Suently  by  the  cost  of  production,  ot 
le  eqtdvalent  given  fof  them;  and 
money,  whete  it  is  dli  imported  Com- 
modity, is  subject  to  the  sftm^  l^w. 
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0^  A   DOUBLE   STANDARD,    AKD   StJB8ltrtAl<f   COINS. 


f  1.  T*ou(*H  the  qualities  fiece*- 
«Ary  to  fit  any  conmwJiity  for  being 
osed  «4  money  are  t«rtly  united  in  toy 
conittder&ble  perfection,  thei%  are  two 
eommoditiei  which  possess  them  in  ssh 
eminent,  l^ndnearly  an  equal  degree ;  tb^ 
two  precious  metals,  as  tney  at^  called ; 
gold  and  silver.  Somd  nations  hate  ac- 
cordin^y  Attempted  to  compote  their 
drculatinjg  medium  6f  these  two  metals 
indiBcriminately. 

♦  From  sortie  prints,  bat  not  puBliighed, 
Lectures  of  Mr.  SehiMr :  ib  whioB  the  gnAt 
difTeMHacM  ita  the  biuiness  done  by  moAey, 
HA  we^l  as  in  the  rapidity  of  its  drculstion, 
in  liferent  mt6i  6f  AodT^ty  slid  d:viliMfion, 


There  i«  an  obvious  contcnienc*  \n 
making  use  of  the  mofe  cortly  metal  for 
larger  payments,  and  th0  cheaper  one 
for  smaller ;  and  the  only  question  re- 
lates to  the  mode  in  which  this  can 
best  be  done.  The  mode  most  fre- 
quently adopted  had  been  to  establish 
ratweeil  the  two  metals  a  fixed  propor- 
tion ;  to  decide,  for  ex«mple,  that  a  gold 
coin  called  a  sovereign  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  of  the  silver  coins  CAUed 
shillings :  both  the  one  and  the  othet 
bei-Ag  calfed,  ib  thte  ordinary  monfty  o\ 
«»56uAt  of  the  <Jotintry,  by  the  dame 
denominatioti,  a  p<Mihd:  atid  it  being 
loft  fiiWB  to  &^  c«ie  Whc  h^  «  pbunS 
Xi 
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to  pay,  either  to  pay  it  in  the  one  metal 
or  in  the  other. 

At  the  time  when  the  valuation  of 
the  two  metals  relatively  to  each  other, 
Bay  twenty  shillings  to  the  sovereign, 
or  twenty-one  shiUings  to  the  guinea, 
was  first  made,  the  proportion  prohably 
corresponded,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 
made  to  do,  with  the  ordinary  relative 
values  of  the  two  metals,  grounded  on 
their  cost  of  production ;  and  if  those 
natural  or  cost  values  always  continued 
to  hear  the  same  ratio  to  one  another, 
the  arrangement  would  be  unobjection- 
able. This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  fact.  Gold  and  silver,  though  the 
least  variable  in  value  of  all  commo- 
dities, are  not  invariable,  and  do  not 
always  vary  simultaneously.  Silver, 
for  example,  was  lowered  in  permanent 
value  more  than  gold,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  American  mines  ;  and  those 
small  variations  of  value  which  take 
place  occasionally,  do  not  affect  both 
metals  alike.  Suppose  such  a  variation 
to  take  place :  the  value  of  the  two 
metals  relatively  to  one  another  no 
longer  agreeing  with  their  rated  pro- 
portion, one  or  other  of  them  will  now 
be  rated  below  its  bullion  value,  and 
there  will  be  a  profit  to  be  made  by 
melting  it. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  gold  rises 
in  value  relatively  to  silver,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  a  sovereign  is  now 
worth  more  than  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  twenty  shillings.  Two  consequences 
will  ensue.  No  debtor  will  any  longer 
find  it  his  interest  to  pay  in  gold.  He 
will  always  pay  in  silver,  because  twenty 
shillings  are  a  legal  tender  for  a  debt  of 
one  pound,  and  ne  can  procure  silver 
convertible  into  twenty  Hhillings,  for  less 
gold  than  that  contained  in  a  sovereign. 
The  other  consequence  will  be,  that 
imless  a  sovereign  can  be  sold  for  more 
than  twenty  shillings,  all  the  sovereigns 
will  be  melted,  since  as  bullion  they  will 
purchase  a  greater  number  of  shillings 
than  they  exchange  for  as  coin.  The 
converse  of  all  this  would  happen  if 
silver,  instead  of  ^old,  were  the  metal 
which  had  risen  m  comparative  value. 
A  sovereign  would  not  now  be  worth  so 
much  as  twenty  shillings,  and  whoever 
oad  a  pound  to  pay  would  piefer  paying  I 


it  by  a  sovereign  ;  while  the  silver  cmna 
would  be  collected  for  the  pui-pose  o! 
being  melted,  and  sold  as  bullion  for 
gold  at  their  real  value,  that  is,  above 
the  legal  valuation.  The  money  of  the 
community,  therefore,  would  never 
really  consist  of  both  metals,  but  of  the 
one  ovfy  which,  at  the  particular  time, 
best  suited  the  interest  of  debtors ;  and 
the  standard  of  the  currency  would  be 
constantly  liable  to  change  from  the 
one  metal  to  the  other,  at  a  loss,  on 
each  change,  of  the  expense  of  coin- 
age on  the  metal  which  fell  oat  of 
use. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  value 
of,  money  is  liable  to  more  frequent 
fluctuations  when  both  metals  are  a 
legal  tender  at  a  fixed  valuation,  than 
when  the  exclusive  standard  of  the  cur- 
rency is  either  gold  or  silver.  Instead 
of  being  only  affected  by  variations  in 
the  cost  of  production  of  one  metal,  it 
is  subject  to  derangement  from  those  of 
two.  The  particular  kind  of  variation 
to  which  a  currency  is  rendered  more 
liable  by  having  two  legal  standards, 
is  a  fall  of  value,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  a  depreciation ;  since  practically 
that  one  of  the  two  metals  will  alw&ys 
be  the  standard,  of  which  the  real 
has  fallen  below  the  rated  value.  If 
the  tendency  of  the  metals  be  to  rise  in 
value,  all  payments  will  be  made  in  the 
one  which  has  risen  least ;  and  if  to 
fall,  then  in  that  which  has  fallen 
most. 

§  2.  The  plan  of  a  double  standanf 
is  still  occasionally  brought  forward  by 
here  and  there  a  writer  or  orator  as  a 
great  improvement  in  currencv.     It  is 

Erobable  that,  with  most  of  its  ad- 
erents,  its  chief  merit  is  its  tendency 
to  a  sort  of  depreciation,  there  being  at 
all  times  abundance  of  supporters  for 
any  mode,  either  open  or  covert,  of 
lowering  the  standard.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  influenced  by  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  an  advantage  which  to  a 
certain  extent  is  real,  that  of  being  able 
to  have  recourse,  for  replenishing  the 
circulation,  to  the  unitea  stock  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  commercial  world,  in* 
stead  of  being  confined  to  one  of  them, 
which,  from  aeoidental  absorption,  maj 
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not  be  obtainable  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidity. The  advantage  without  the 
disadvantages  of  a  double  standard, 
seems  to  be  best  obtained  bj  those  na- 
tions with  whom  only  one  of  the  two 
metals  is  a  legal  tender,  bat  the  other 
also  is  coined,  and  allowed  to  pass  for 
whatever  value  the  market  assigns  to 
it. 

When  this  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  na- 
turally the  more  costly  metal  which  is 
left  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  an  article 
of  commerce.  But  nations  which,  like 
England,  adopt  the  more  costly  of  the 
two  as  their  standard,  resort  to  a  dif- 
ferent ex|>edient  for  retaining  them 
both  in  circulation,  namely,  to  make 
silver  a  legal  tender,  but  only  for  small 
payments.  In  England  no  one  can  be 
compelled  to  receive  silver  in  payment 
for  a  larger  amount  than  forty  shillings. 
With  this  regulation  there  is  necessa- 
rily combined  another,  namely,  that 
silver  coin  should  be  rated,  in  compa-  j 


rison  with  gold,  somewhat  above  its 
intrinsic  value  ;  that  there  should  not 
be,  in  twenty  shillings,  as  much  silvei 
as  is  worth  a  sovereign :  for  if  there 
were,  a  very  slight  turn  of  the  market 
in  its  favour  would  make  it  worth  more 
than  a  sovereign,  and  it  would  be  pro- 
fitable to  melt  the  silver  coin.  The 
over-valuation  of  the  silver  coin  creates 
an  inducement  to  buy  silver  and  send 
it  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  since  it  is 
given  back  at  a  higher  value  than  nro- 
perly  belongs  to  it :  this,  however,  has 
oeen  guarded  against,  by  limiting  the 
quantity  of  the  silver  coinage,  which 
18  not  left,  like  that  of  gold,  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  individuals,  but  is  determined 
by  the  government,  and  restricted  to 
tne  amount  supposed  to  be  required  for 
small  payments.  The  only  precaution 
necessary  is,  not  to  put  so  nigh  a  va- 
luation upon  the  silver,  as  to  hold  out 
a  strong  temptation  to  private  coining. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  CREDIT,   AS  A  SUBSTITUTE   FOB  MONEY. 


§  1.  The  functions  of  credit  have 
been  a  subject  of  as  much  misunder- 
standing and  as  much  confusion  of  ideas 
as  any  single  topic  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy. This  is  not  owing  to  any  pe- 
culiar difficulty  in  the  theory  of  the 
subject,  but  to  the  complex  nature  of 
some  of  the  mercantile  phenomena 
arising  from  the  forms  in  which  credit 
clothes  itself;  by  which  attention  is 
diverted  from  the  properties  of  credit 
in  general,  to  the  peculiarides  of  its 
particular  forms. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  confused  no- 
tions entertained  respecting  the  nature 
of  credit,  we  may  advert  to  the  exag- 
gerated language  so  often  used  respect- 
ing its  national  importance.  Credit  has 
a  great,  but  not,  as  many  people  seem  to 
suppose,  a  magical  power;  it  cannot 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  Hnw 
often  is  an  extension  of  credit  talked  of 
as  equivalent  to  a  creation  of  capital,| 


or  as  if  credit  actually  were  capital. 
It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be 
anv  need  to  point  out,  that  credit  being 
only  permission  to  use  the  capital  of 
another  person,  the  means  of  produc- 
tion cannot  be  increased  by  it,  but  only 
transferred.  If  the  borrower's  means 
of  production  and  of  employing  labour 
are  increased  by  the  credit  given  him, 
the  lender's  are  as  much  diminished. 
The  same  sum  cannot  be  used  as  capital 
both  by  the  owner  and  also  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  lent :  it  cannot 
supply  its  entire  value  in  wages,  tools, 
and  materials,  to  two  sets  of  labourers 
at  once.  It  is  true  that  the  capital 
which  A  has  borrowed  from  B,  and 
makes  use  of  in  his  business,  still  forms 
part  of  the  wealth  of  B  for  other  pur- 
poses :  he  can  enter  into  arrangements 
m  reliance  on  it,  and  can  borrow,  when 
needftil,  an  equivalent  sum  on  the  se- 
curity of  it ;  so  that  to  a  saperficial 
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ejre  it  might  leem  m  if  both  B  and  A 
had  the  use  of  it  at  once.  But  the 
smallest  consideration  will  show  that 
when  B  haa  parted  with  his  capital  to 
A,  the  use  of  it  as  capital  rests  with 
A  alone,  and  that  B  has  no  other  ser- 
vice from  it  than  in  so  far  as  his  ulti- 
mate claim  upon  it  serves  him  to  obtain 
the  use  of  another  capital  from  a  third 
person  0.  All  capital  (not  his  own) 
of  which  anj  person  has  really  the  use, 
is,  and  must  be,  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  capital  of  some  one  else.* 

§  3.  But  though  credit  is  but  a 
transfer  of  capital  from  hand  to  hand, 
it  is  generaUy,  and  naturally,  a  transfer 
to  hands  more  competent  to  employ  the 
capital  efficiently  in  production.  If 
there  were  no  such  thing  ai  credit, 
or  if,  from  general  insecurity  and  want 
of  confidence,  it  were  scantily  prac- 
tised, many  persons  who  possess  more 

*  To  make  the  proposition  in  tlie  text 
strictly  true,  a  correction,  though  a  very 
slight  one,  requires  to  be  made.  The  circu- 
lating medium  existing  in  a  country  at  a 
given  time,  is  partly  employed  in  purchases 
for  productive,  and  partly  for  unproductive 
consumption.  According  as  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  it  is  employed  in  the  one  way  or  in 
the  other,  the  real  capital  of  the  country  is 
greater  or  less.  If,  then,  an  addition  were 
made  to  the  circulating  medium  in  the  hands 
of  unproductive  consumers  exclusively,  a 
larger  portion  of  the  existing  stoclc  of  com- 
modities would  be  bought  for  unproductive 
consumption,  and  a  smaller  for  productive, 
which  state  of  things,  while  it  lasted,  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  capital. 
And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  addition  made 
be  to  the  portion  of  the  circulating  medium 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  producers,  and  des- 
tined for  their  business,  a  greater  portion  of 
the  commodities  in  the  country  will  for  the 
present  be  employed  aa  capital,  and  a  less 
portion  unproductively.  Now,  an  effect  of 
this  latter  character  naturally  attends  some 
extensions  of  credit,  especially  when  taking 
place  In  the  form  of  bank  notes^  or  other 
instrumenta  of  ezchanpe.  The  additional 
hank  notes  are,  in  ordinary  course,  first 
issued  to  producers  or  dealers,  to  be  em- 
ployed as  capital ;  and  though  the  stock  of 
commodities  in  the  oountry  la  no  greater 
than  before,  yet  aa  a  greater  share  of  that 
stock  now  comes  by  purchase  into  the  hands 
of  producers  and  dealers,  to  that  extent 
what  would  have  been  unproductively  con- 
sumed is  applied  to  production,  and  tbene  is 
a  real  increase  of  capital.  The  effect  ceases, 
and  a  counter-process  takes  place,  when  the 
additional  credit  la  stepped  and  the  note* 


or  less  of  capital,  but  who  froni  then 
occupations,  or  for  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary sk^  and  knowledge,  cannot 
personally  superintend  its  employment, 
would  derive  no  benefit  from  it:  their 
funds  would  either  lie  idle,  or  would 
be,  perhaps,  wasted  and  annihilated  in 
unskilful  attempts  to  make  them  yield 
a  profit.  All  this  canital  is  now  lent 
at  interest,  and  made  available  for 
production.  Capital  thus  cirounir 
stanced  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
productive  resources  of  any  commercial 
country ;  and  is  naturally  attracted  tc 
those  producers  or  traders  who,  being 
in  the  greatest  business,  have  the 
means  of  employing  it  to  most  advan- 
tage ;  because  such  are  both  the  most 
desirous  to  obtain  it,  and  able  to  give 
the  best  securitv.  Although,  therefore, 
the  productive  rands  of  the  country  are 
not  increased  by  credit,  they  are  called 
into  a  more  complete  state  of  produc- 
tive activity.  As  the  confidence  on 
which  credit  is  grounded  extends  itself, 
means  are  developed  by  which  even 
the  smallest  portions  of  capital,  the 
sums  which  each  person  keeps  by  him 
to  meet  contingencies,  are  made  avail- 
able for  productive  uses.  The  principal 
instruments  for  this  purpose  are  banks 
of  deposit.  Where  these  do  not  exist, 
a  prudent  person  must  keep  a  sufficient 
sum  unemployed  in  his  own  possession, 
to  meet  every  demand  which  he  has 
even  a  slight  reason  for  thinking  him- 
self liable  to.  When  the  practice, 
however,  has  ^wn  up  of  keeping  this 
reserve  not  m  his  own  custody  but 
with  a  banker,  many  small  sums,  pre- 
viously lying  idle,  become  aggregated  in 
the  banker's  hands ;  and  the  banker, 
being  taught  by  experience  what  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  is  likely  to  be 
wanted  in  a  given  time,  and  knowing 
that  if  one  depositor  happens  to  require 
more  than  the  average,  another  will 
require  less,  is  aUe  to  lend  the  re- 
mainder, that  is,  the  fiur  greater  par^ 
to  producers  and  dealers:  thweby 
adding  the  amount,  not  indeed  to  the 
capital  in  existence,  but  to  that  in  em- 
ployment, and  making  a  corresponding 
addition  to  the  aggregate  production 
of  the  Gommanit^. 
While  credit  is  thus  indispensabto 
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fot  rendering  the  whole  cupital  ot  the 
ooontiy  productive,  it  is  also  a  means 
by  which  the  industrial  talent  of  the 
country  is  turned  to  better  account  for 
purposes  of  production.  Many  a  person 
who  has  either  no  capital  ot  his  own, 
or  very  little,  but  who  has  qualifica- 
tions for  business  which  are  known  and 
appreciated  by  some  possessors  of  ca- 
pital,  is  enabled  to  ootain  either  ad- 
yancea  in  money,  or  more  frequently 
goods  on  credit,  by  which  his  indus- 
trial capacities  are  made  instrumental 
to  the  increase  of  the  public  wealth ; 
and  this  benefit  will  be  reaped  far  more 
largely,  whencTor,  through  better  laws 
and  better  education,  uie  community 
shall  have  made  such  progress  in  in- 
tegrity, that  personal  character  can  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  not 
only  against  dishonestly  appropriating, 
but  against  dishonestty  risking,  what 
belongs  to  another. 

Such  are,  in  the  most  general  point 
of  view,  the  uses  of  credit  to  the 
productive  resources  of  the  world. 
But  these  considerations  only  apply  to 
the  credit  given  to  the  industrious 
classes — to  produoers  and  dealers. 
Credit  given  by  dealers  to  unproduc- 
tive consumers  is  never  an  audition, 
but  always  a  detriment,  to  the  sources 
of  publio  wealth.  It  makes  over  in 
temporary  use,  not  the  capital  ^f  the 
onproductive  classes  to  the  productive, 
but  that  of  the  productive  to  the  un- 
productive. If  A,  a  dealer,  supplies 
goods  to  B,  a  landowner  or  annuitant, 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
M  much  of  the  capital  of  A  as  is  equal 
to  the  value  of  these  goods,  remains 
<0r  &ve  years  unproductive.  Puring 
such  a  period,  if  payment  had  been 
made  at  once,  the  sum  might  have  been 
several  times  expended  and  replaced, 
and  goods  to  the  amount  might  have 
been  several  times  produced,  consumed, 
and  reproduced:  consequently  B's 
withholding  lOOZ.  for  five  years,  even  if 
he  pays  at  last,  has  cost  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  community  during 


that  period  an  absolute  loss  of  probably 
several  times  that  amount.  A,  indi- 
vidually, is  compensated,  by  putting  a 
higher  price  upon  his  goods,  which  is 
flltimately  paid  by  B :  out  then  in  no 


compensation  made  to  the  laboui-iug 
classes^  the  chief  sufierers  by  every 
diversion  of  capital,  whether  permiv 
nently  or  temporarily,  to  unproductive 
nses.  The  countiy  has  had  100/.  less 
of  capital  during  those  five  years,  B 
having  taken  that  amount  from  A's 
capital,  and  spent  it  unprodnctively,  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  means,  and 
having  only  after  five  years  set  apart 
a  sum  from  his  income  and  converted 
it  into  capital  for  the  purpose  of  indem- 
nifying A. 

§  3.  Thus  &r  of  the  general  fbno- 
tion  of  Credit  in  production.  It  is  not 
a  productive  power  in  itself,  though, 
without  it,  the  productive  powers  al- 
ready existing  could  not  be  brought 
into  complete  employment.  But  a  more 
intricate  portion  of  the  theory  of 
Credit  is  its  influence  on  prices;  the 
chief  cause  of  most  of  the  mercantile 
phenomena  which  perplex  observers. 
In  a  state  of  commerce  in  which  much 
credit  is  habitually  given,  general 
prices  at  any  moment  depend  much 
more  upon  the  state  of  credit  than  upon 
the  quantity  of  money.  For  credit, 
though  it  is  not  productive  power,  is 

Eurchasing  power ;  and  a  person  who, 
aving  credit,  avails  himself  of  it  in 
the  purchase  of  goods,  creates  just  as 
much  demand  for  the  goods,  and  tends 

Suite  as  much  to  raise  their  price,  as 
'  he  made  an  equal  amount  of  pur* 
chases  with  read^  money. 

The  credit  which  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  consider,  as  a  distinct  pur- 
chasing power,  independent  of  money, 
is  of  course  not  creait  in  its  simplest 
form,  that  of  mone^  lent  by  one  person 
to  another,  and  paid  directly  into  his 
hands ;  for  when  the  borrower  expends 
this  in  purchases,  he  makes  the  pur- 
chases with  money,  not  credit,  and  ex- 
erts no  purchasing  power  over  and 
above  that  conferrea  by  the  money. 
The  forms  of  credit  which  create  pur- 
chasing power,  are  those  in  which  no 
money  passes  at  the  time,  and  very 
often  none  passes  at  all,  the  transac- 
tions being  included  with  a  mass  of 
other  transactions  in  an  account,  and 
nothing  paid  but  a  balance.  This 
takes   place   in   a  Toriety  of  ways. 
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which  w«  shall  proceed  to  examine, 
beginning,  as  is  our  custom,  with  the 
Biinplest. 

iirat:  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two 
dealers,  who  have  transactions  with 
each  other  both  as  buyers  and  as 
Follers.  A  buys  from  B  on  credit.  B 
does  the  like  with  respect  to  A.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  sum  of  A's 
debts  to  B  is  set  against  the  sum  of 
B's  debts  to  A,  and  it  is  ascertained 
to  which  side  a  balance  is  due.  This 
balance,  which  may  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  many  of  the  transactions 
singly,  and  is  necessarily  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  transactions,  is  all  that  is 
paid  in  money;  and  perhaps  even 
this  is  not  paid,  but  carried  over  in  an 
account  current  to  the  next  year.  A 
single  payment  of  a  hundred  pounds 
may  in  this  manner  sufiGce  to  liquidate 
a  long  series  of  transactions,  some  of 
them  to  the  value  of  thousands. 

But  secondljr :  The  debts  of  A  to  B 
may  be  paid  without  the  intervention 
of  money,  even  though  there  be  no 
reciprocal  debts  of  B  to  A.  A  may 
satisfy  B  by  making  over  to  him  a  debt 
due  to  himself  from  a  third  person,  C. 
This  is  conveniently  done  by  means  of 
a  written  instrument,  called  a  bill  of 
exchange,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  transfer- 
able order  by  a  creditor  upon  his  debtor, 
and  when  accepted  by  the  debtor,  that 
is,  authenticated  by  his  signature,  be- 
comes an  acknowledgment  of  debt. 

§  4.  Bills  of  exchange  were  first  in- 
troduced to  save  the  expense  and  risk 
of  transporting  the  precious  metals 
from  place  to  place.  "Let  it  be  sup- 
posed," says  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,* 
*'  that  there  are  in  London  ten  manufac- 
turers who  sell  their  article  to  ten  shop- 
keepers in  York,  by  whom  it  is  retailed ; 
and  that  there  are  in  York  ten  manu- 
facturers of  another  commodity,  who 
sell  it  to  ten  shopkeepers  in  London. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  ten 
shopkeepers  in  London  to  send  yearly 

*  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Xlffeeie  qf 
ike  Taper  Credit  of  Oreat  Britain,  p.  24. 
This  work,  published  in  1802,  is  even  now 
the  clearest  exposition  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  In  the  English  language,  of  the  modes 
in  which  credit  is  given  and  taken  in  a  mer- 
cantile community. 


to  York  guineas  for  the  payment  of  the 
York  manufacturers,  and  for  the  ten 
York  shopkeepers  to  send  yearly  as 
many  guineas  to  Loudon.  It  would 
only  be  necessary  for  the  York  manu- 
facturers to  receive  from  each  of  the 
shopkeepers  at  their  own  door  the 
money  in  question,  giving  in  retuni 
letters  whion  should  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  it ;  and  which  should  also 
direct  the  money,  lying  ready  in  the 
hands  of  their  debtors  in  London,  to 
be  paid  to  the  London  manufacturers, 
so  as  to  cancel  the  debt  in  London  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  at  York.  The 
expense  and  the  risk  of  all  transmission 
of  money  would  thus  be  saved.  Letters 
ordering  the  transfer  of  the  debt  are 
termed,  in  the  language  of  the  present 
day,  bills  of  exchange.  They  are  bills 
by  which  the  debt  of  one  person  is  ex- 
changed for  the  debt  of  another ;  and 
the  debt,  perhaps,  which  is  due  in  one 
place,  for  the  debt  due  in  another." 

Bills  of  3xchange  having  been  found 
convenient  as  means  of  paying  debts  at 
distant  places  without  the  expense  of 
transporting  the  precious  metals,  their 
use  was  afrerwards  greatly  extended 
from  another  motive.  It  is  usual  in 
every  trade  to  give  a  certain  length  of 
credit  for  goods  bought ;  three  months, 
six  months,  a  year,  even  two  years, 
according  to  the  convenience  or  custom 
of  the  particular  trade.  A  dealer  who 
has  sold  goods,  for  which  he  is  to  be 
paid  in  six  months,  but  who  desires  to 
receive  payment  sooner,  draws  a  bill 
on  his  debtor  payable  in  six  months, 
and  gets  the  bill  discounted  by  a  banker 
or  other  money-lender,  that  is,  transfers 
the  bill  to  him,  receiving  the  amount, 
minus  interest  for  the  time  it  has  still 
to  run.  It  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  bills  of  exchange  to  serve 
as  a  means  by  which  a  debt  doe  from 
one  person  can  thus  be  made  available 
for  obtaining  credit  from  another.  The 
convenience  of  the  expedient  has  led 
to  the  frequent  creation  of  bills  of  ex 
change  not  grounded  on  any  debt  pre- 
viously due  to  the  drawer  of  the  bill  by 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  These 
are  called  accommodation  bills;  and 
sometimes,  with  a  tinge  of  disapproba- 
tion, fictitious  bills.  Their  nature  is  lo 
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clearly  stated,  and  with  such  judicious 
remarks,  by  the  author  whom  I  haye 
just  quoted,  that  I  shall  transcribe  the 
entire  passage.* 

"A,  being  in  want  of  1002.,  requests 
B  to  accept  a  note  or  bill  drawn  at  two 
months,  which  B,  therefore,  on  the  face 
of  it,  is  bound  to  pay ;  it  is  understood, 
however,  that  A  will  take  care  either  to 
discharge  the  bill  himself,  or  to  furnish 
B  with  the  means  of  paying  it.  A 
obtains  ready  money  for  the  bill  on  the 
joint  credit  of  the  two  parties.  A  ful- 
fils his  promise  of  paying  it  when  due, 
and  thus  concludes  the  transaction. 
This  service  rendered  by  B  to  A  is, 
however,  not  unlikely  to  be  requited, 
at  a  more  or  less  distant  period,  by  a 
nmilar  acceptance  of  a  bill  on  A,  drawn 
and  discounted  for  B*8  convenience. 

"Let  us  now  compare  such  a  bill 
with  a  real  bill.  Let  ua  consider  in 
what  points  they  differ  or  seem  to 
differ  ;  and  in  what  they  agree. 

"  They  agree,  inasmuch  as  each  is  a 
discountable  article ;  each  has  also  been 
created  for  the  purpoM  of  being  dis- 
counted; and  each  is.  perhaps,  dis- 
counted in  fact.  Each,  tnerefore,  serves 
equally  to  supply  means  of  speculation 
to  the  merchant.  So  far,  moreover,  as 
bills  and  notes  constitute  what  is  called 
the  circulating  medium,  or  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  and  prevent  the 
use  of  guineas,  the  fictitious  and  the 
real  bill  are  upon  an  equality ;  and  if 
the  price  of  conmiodities  be  raised  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  paiier 
currency,  the  one  contributes  to  that 
rise  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other. 

"Before  we  come  to  the  points  in 
vhich  they  differ,  let  us  advert  to  one 
point  in  which  they  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  unlike ;  but  in  which  they 
cannot  be  said  always  or  necessarily  to 
differ. 

"Real  notes  (it  is  sometimes  said) 
represent  actual  properly.  There  are 
actual  goods  in  existence,  which  are  the 
countei'part  to  every  real  note.  Notes 
which  are  not  drawn  in  consequence  of 
a  sale  of  goods,  are  a  species  of  false 
wealth,  by  which  a  nation  is  deceived. 


These  supply  only  an  imaginary  capital ; 
the  others  indicate  one  that  is  real. 

"  In  answer  to  this  statement  it  may 
be  observed,  first,  that  the  notes  given 
in  consequence  of  a  real  sale  of  goods 
cannot  be  considered  as  on  that  account 
certainly  representing  any  actual  pro- 
perty. Suppose  that  A  sells  1002.  worth 
of  goods  to  B  at  six  months  credit,  and 
takes  a  bill  at  six  months  for  it ;  and 
that  B,  within  a  month  after,  sells  the 
same  goods,  at  a  like  credit,  to  C,  taking 
a  like  bill;  and  again,  that  C,  after 
another  month,  sells  them  to  D,  taking 
a  like  bill,  and  so  on.  There  may  then, 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  be  six  bills  of 
1002.  each,  existing  at  the  same  time ; 
and  every  one  of  these  may  possibly 
have  been  discounted.  Of  all  these 
bills,  then,  only  one  represents  any 
actual  property. 

"  In  order  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  a  real  bill  (as  it  is  called)  repre- 
sents actual  j>roperty,  there  ought  to  be 
some  power  m  the  bill-holder  to  prevent 
the  property  which  the  bill  represents, 
from  being  turned  to  other  purposes 
than  that  of  paying  the  bill  in  question. 
No  such  power  exists  ;  neither  the  man 
who  holds  the  real  bill,  nor  the  man 
who  discounts  it,  has  any  property  in 
the  specific  goods  for  which  it  was 
given :  he  as  much  trusts  to  the  general 
ability  to  pay  of  the  giver  of  the  bill,  as 
the  holder  of  any  nctitious  bill  does. 
The  fictitious  bill  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  a  bill  given  by  a  person  having  a 
large  and  known  capital,  a  part  of 
which  the  fictitious  bill  may  be  said  in 
that  case  to  represent.  The  supposition 
that  real  bills  represent  property,  and 
that  fictitious  bilh  io  not,  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  one  by  which  more  than 
justice  is  done  to  one  of  these  species 
of  bills,  and  something  less  than  justice 
to  the  other. 

"  We  come  next  to  some  points  in 
which  they  differ. 

"  First,  the  fictitious  note,  or  note  of 
accommodation,  is  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  professes  to  be  what  it 
IS  not.  This  objection,  however,  lies 
only  against  those  fictitious  bills  which 
are  passed  as  real.  In  many  cases,  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious  what  they  are. 
Secondly,  the  fictitious  bill  is,  in  gene* 
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ral,  less  likely  to  be  punctually  paid 
than  the  real  one.  There  is  a  general 
presumption,  that  the  dealer  in  fictitious 
diUb  is  a  man  who  is  a  more  adven- 
turous speculator  than  he  who  carefully 
abstains  from  them.  It  follows,  thirdly, 
that  fictitious  bills,  besides  being  less 
safe,  are  less  subject  to  limitation  as  to 
their  quantity.  .The  extent  of  a  man's 
actual  sales  forms  some  limit  to  the 
amount  of  his  real  notes;  and  as  it  is 
highly  desirable  in  commerce  that 
credit  should  be  dealt  out  to  all  per- 
sons in  some  sort  of  regular  and  due 
proportion,  the  measure  of  a  man's 
actual  sales,  certified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  bills  drawn  in  virtue  of 
those  sales,  is  some  rule  in  the  case, 
though  a  very  imperfect  one  in  many 
respects. 

"  A  fictitious  bill,  or  bill  of  accom- 
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of  a  debt  or  a  pecuniary  claim,  it  does 


something  for  which,  if  the  bill  did  not 
exist,  money  would  be  required:  it 
performs  the  functions  of  currency. 
This  is  a  use  to  whioh  bills  of  exchange 
are  often  applied.  "  They  not  only," 
continues  Mr.  Thornton,*  "  spare  the 
use  of  ready  money ;  they  also  occupy 
its  |)lace  in  many  cases.  Let  us 
imagine  a  farmer  in  the  country  to  dis- 
charge a  debt  of  lOZ.  to  his  neighbour- 
ing  grocer,  by  giving  him  a  bill  for 
that  sum,  drawn  on  his  comfactor  in 
London  for  grain  sold  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  grocer  to  transmit  the 
bill,  he  having  previously  indorsed  it, 
to  a  neighbouring  sugar-baker,  in  dis- 
charge of  a  like  debt;  and  the  sugar- 
baker  to  send  it,  when  again  indorsed, 
to  a  West  India  merchant  in  an  out- 
port^  and  the  West  India  merchant  to 


modation,is  evidently,  in  substance,  the  |  deliver  it  to  his  country  banker,  who 


same  as  any  common  promissory  note ; 
and  even  better  in  this  respect,  that 
there  is  but  one  security  to  the  pro- 
missory note,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  bill  of  accommodation  there  are 
two.  So  much  jealousv  subsists  lest 
traders  should  push  tneir  means  of 
raising  money  too  far,  that  paper,  the 
same  in  its  general  nature  with  that 
which  is  given,  being  the  only  paper 
which  can  be  given,  by  men  out  of 
business,  is  deemed  somewhat  discre- 
ditable when  coming  from  a  merchant. 
And  because  such  paper,  when  in  the 
merchant's  hand,  necessarily  imitates 
the  paper  which  passes  on  the  occasion 
of  a  sale  of  goods,  the  epithet  fictitious 
has  been  cast  upon  it;  an  epithet 
which  has  seemed  to  countenance  the 
confrised  and  mistaken  notion,  that 
there  is  something  altogether  false  and 
delusive  in  the  nature  of  a  certain  part 
ooth  of  the  paper  and  of  the  apparent 
wealth  of  the  country." 

A  bill  of  exchange,  when  merely 
discounted,  and  kept  in  the  portiblio 
of  the  discounter  until  it  falls  due,  does 
not  perform  the  functions  or  supply  the 
place  of  money,  but  is  itself  bought  and 
sold  for  money.  It  is  no  more  currency 
than  the  public  funds,  or  any  other 
securities.  But  when  a  bill  drawn 
upon  one  person  is  paid  to  another  (or 
even  to  the  same  person)  in  discharge 


also  indorses  it,  and  sends  it  into  further 
circulation.  The  bill  in  this  case  will 
have  efiected  five  payments,  exactly  as 
if  it  were  a  101.  note  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand.  A  multitude  of  bills  pass 
between  trader  and  trader  in  the 
country,  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described ;  and  they  evidently  form,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  a  part  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  kingdom." 

Many  bills,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  are  at  last  presented  for  pay- 
ment quite  covered  with  indorsements, 
each  of  which  represents  either  a  fresh 
discounting,  or  a  pecuniary  transaction 
in  which  the  bill  has  performed  the 
frmctions  of  money.  Within  the  pre- 
sent generation,  the  circulating  medium 
of  Lancashire  for  sums  above  five 
pounds,  was  almoal  entirely  oomposed 
of  such  bills. 

§  5.  A  third  form  in  which  credit 
is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cnr 
rency,  is  that  of  promissory  notes.  A 
bill  drawn  upon  any  one  and  accepted 
by  him,  and  a  note  of  hand  by  him 
promising  to  pay  the  same  sum,  are,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  exactly  equiva- 
lent, except  that  the  former  commonly 
bears  interest  and  the  latter  generally 
does  not ;  and  that  the  former  is  com- 
monly payable   only  after  a  certain 
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lapee  of  time,  and  the  latter  payable 
at  sight.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  latter 
form  tliat  n  has  become,  m  commercial 
coantries,  an  expresa  occupation  to 
iBsne  inch  lubstituteB  for  money. 
Dealers  in  money  (aa  lenders  by  pro- 
fession are  improperly  called)  desire, 
like  other  dealers,  to  stretch  their 
operations  beyond  what  can  be  carried 
on  by  their  own  means :  they  wish  to 
lend,  not  their  capital  merely,  but  their 
credit,  and  not  only  such  portion  of 
their  credit  as  consists  of  funds  actually 
deposited  with  them,  but  their  power 
of  obtaining  credit  from  the  public 
generally,  so  far  as  they  think  they 
can  safely  employ  it.  This  is  done  in 
A  very  convenient  manner  by  lending 
their  own  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand :  the  borrower  being 
willing  to  accept  these  as  so  much 
money,  because  the  credit  of  the  lender 
makes  other  people  willingly  receive 
them  on  the  same  footing,  in  purchases 
or  other  payments.  These  notes,  there- 
fore, perform  all  the  Amotions  of  cur- 
rency, and  render  an  equivalent  amount 
of  money  which  was  previously  in  cir- 
culation, unnecessary.  As,  however, 
being  payable  on  demand,  they  may 
be  at  any  time  returned  on  the  issuer, 
and  money  demanded  for  them,  he 
must,  on  pain  of  bankruptcy,  keep  by 
him  as  much  money  as  will  enable 
him  to  meet  any  claims  of  that  sort 
which  can  be  expected  to  occur  within 
the  time  necessary  for  providinff  him- 
self with  more:  and  prudence  also  re- 
quires that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
issue  notes  beyond  the  amount  which 
experience  shows  can  remain  in  circu- 
lation without  being  presented  for 
payment. 

The  convemence  of  this  mode  of  (as 
it  were)  coining  credit,  having  once 
been  discovered,  governments  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  same  expe- 
dient, and  have  issued  their  own  pro- 
missory notes  in  payment  of  their 
expenses ;  a  resource  the  more  useful, 
because  it  is  the  only  mode  in  which 
they  are  able  to  borrow  money  without 
paying  interest,  their  promises  to  pay 
on  demand  being,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  holders,  equivalent  to  money  in 
hand.    The  practical  differences  be- 


tween such  government  notes  and  the 
issues  of  private  bankers,  and  the 
further  diversities  of  which  this  class 
of  substitutes  for  money  are  suscepti- 
ble, will  be  considered  presently. 

§  6.  A  fourth  mode  of  making 
credit  answer  the  purposes  of  money, 
by  which,  when  carried  far  enough, 
money  may^  be  very  completely  super- 
seded, consists  in  making  payments  by 
cheques.  The  custom  of  Keeping  the 
spare  cash  reserved  for  immediate  use 
or  against  contingent  demands,  in  the 
hands  of  a  banker,  and  malang  all 
payments,  except  small  ones,  by 
orders  on  bankers,  is  in  this  country 
spreading  to  a  continually  larger  por- 
tion of  the  public  If  the  person 
making  the  payment,  and  the  person 
receiving  it,  keep  their  money  with 
the  same  banker,  the  payment  takes 
place  without  any  intervention  of 
money,  by  the  mere  transfer  of  its 
amount  in  the  banker's  books  from  the 
credit  of  the  payer  to  that  of  the  re- 
ceiver. If  all  persons  in  London  kept 
their  cash  at  the  same  banker's,  and 
made  aU  their  payments  by  means  of 
cheques,  no  money  would  be  required 
or  used  for  any  transactions  beginning 
and  terminating  in  London.  This  ideal 
limit  is  almost  attained  in  fact,  so  far 
as  regards  transactions  between  dealers. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  retail  transactions 
between  dealers  and  consumers,  and  in 
the  payment  of  wages,  that  money  or 
bank  notes  now  pass,  and  then  only 
when  the  amounts  are  small.  In 
London,  even  shopkeepers  of  any 
amount  of  capital  or  extent  of  business 
have  generally  an  account  with  a 
banker;  which,  besides  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  practice,  is  to  theii 
advantage  in  another  respect,  by  giving 
them  an  understood  claim  to  have 
their  bills  discounted  in  cases  when 
they  could  not  otherwise  expect  it.  As 
for  the  merchants  and  larger  dealers, 
they  habitually  make  all  payments  in 
the  course  of  their  business  by  cheques. 
They  do  not,  however,  all  deal  with  the 
same  banker,  and  when  A  gives  a 
cheque  to  B,  B  usually  pays  it  not 
into  the  same  but  into  some  other 
bank.    Bnt  the  conveniencA  of  busi' 
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ness  has  given  birth  to  an  arrangement 
which  makes  aU  the  banking  houses  of 
the  City  of  London,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, yirtually  one  establishment.  A 
hanker  does  not  send  the  cheques 
which  are  paid  into  his  banking  house, 
to  the  banks  on  which  they  are  drawn, 
and  demand  money  for  them.  There 
is  a  building  called  the  Clearing-house, 
to  which  every  City  banker  sends,  each 
afternoon,  all  the  cheques  on  other 
bankers  which  he  has  received  during 
the  day,  and  they  are  there  exchanged 
for  the  cheques  on  him  which  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  other  bankers, 
the  balances  only  being  paid  in  mone;^; 
or  even  these  not  in  money,  but  in 
cheques  on  the  Bank  of  England.  By 
this  contrivance,  all  the  business  trans- 
actions of  the  City  of  London  during 
tbat  day,  amounting  often  to  millions 
of  pounds,  and  a  vast  amount  besides 
of  country  transactions,  represented  by 
bills  which    country    bankers    have 


drawn  upon  their  London  correspon 
dents,  are  liquidated  by  payments  not 
exceeding  on  the  average  200,000^.* 

By  means  of  the  various  instruments 
of  credit  which  have  now  been  ex- 
plained, the  immense  business  of  a 
country  like  Great  Britain  is  trans- 
acted with  an  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  surprisingly  small ;  many  times 
smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniary 
value  of  the  commodities  bought  and 
sold,  than  is  found  necessaiy  in  France, 
or  any  other  country  in  which,  the 
habit  and  the  disposition  to  give  credit 
not  bein^  so  generally  diffused,  these 
"economizing  expedients,"  as  they 
have  been  called,  are  not  practised  to 
the  same  extent.  What  becomes  of 
the  money  thus  superseded  in  its  func- 
tions, and  by  what  process  it  is  made 
to  disappear  from  circulation,  are 
questions  the  discussion  of  which  must 
be  for  a  short  time  postponed. 
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I  1.  Havino  now  formed  a  general 
idea  of  the  modes  in  which  credit  is 
made  available  as  a  substitute  for 
money,  we  have  to  consider  in  what 
manner  the  use  of  these  substitutes 
affects  the  value  of  money,  or,  what  is 
equivalent,  the  prices  of  commodities. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
permanent  value  of  money — the  natural 
and  average  prices  of  commodities — 
are  not  in  question  here.  These  are 
determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  or 
of  obtaining  the  precious  metals.  An 
ounce  of  gold  or  silver  will  in  the  long 
ran  exchange  for  as  much  of  every 
other  commodity,  as  can  be  produced 
or  imported  at  the  same  cost  with 
itself.  And  an  order,  or  note  of  hand, 
or  bill  payable  at  sight,  for  an  ounce  of 
gold,  while  the  credit  of  the  giver  is 
unimpaired,  is  worth  neither  more  nor 
Wss  than  the  gold  itsell 

It  ii  Botft  however,  with  ultimate  or 


average,  but  with  immediate  and  tem- 
porary prices,  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. These,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
deviate  very  widely  from  the  standard 
of  cost  of  production.  Among  other 
causes  of  fluctuation,  one  we  have 
found  to  be,  the  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation.  Other  things  being  the 
same,  an  increase  of  the  money  in  cir- 
culation raises  prices,  a  diminution 
lowers  them.  If  more  money  is  thrown 
into  circulation  than  the  quantity 
which  can  circulate  at  a  value  oon- 

•  According  to  Mr.  Tooke  (.BKOvtry  <«#• 
ths  Currency  FrincipUt  p.  27)  the  a43ii8tmtf..tf 
at  the  clearing  house  *'in  the  year  1831 
amounted  to  954,401,6002.,  making  an  ave- 
rafEe  amount  of  payments  of  upwards  of 
3,000,0002.  of  bills  of  exchange  and  cheques 
diUly  effected  through  the  medium  of  little 
more  than  200,0002.  of  bank  notes."  At  pre- 
sent a  very  much  greater  amount  of  trans- 
actions is  daily  liquidated,  without  bank 
notes  at  all,  cheques  oo  the  Bank  ot 
England  supplying  thair  plaoa. 
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formable  to  its  cost  of  productioD,  the 
value  of  money,  so  long  as  the  excess 
lasts,  will  remain  below  the  standard 
of  cost  of  production,  and  general 
prices  will  oe  sustained  above  the 
natural  rate. 

But  we  have  now  found  that  there 
are  other  things,  such  as  bank  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  cheques,  which 
circulate  as  money,  and  perform  all 
functions  of  it:  and  the  question 
arises,  Do  these  various  substitutes 
operate  on  prices  in  the  same  manner 
as  money  itself?  Does  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  transferable  paper  tend 
to  raise  prices,  in  the  same  manner 
and  degree  as  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  money  ?  There  has  been 
no  small  amount  of  discussion  on  this 
point  among  writers  on  currency,  with- 
out any  result  so  conclusive  as  to  have 
yet  obtained  general  assent. 

I  apprehend  that  bank  notes,  bills, 
or  cheques,  as  such,  do  not  act  on 
prices  at  alL  What  does  act  on  prices 
IS  Credit,  in  whatever  shape  given, 
and  whether  it  gives  rise  to  any  trans- 
ferable instruments  capable  of  passing 
into  circulation,  or  not. 

I  proceed  to  explain  and  substantiate 
this  opinion. 

§  2.  Money  acts  upon  prices  in  no 
other  way  than  by  being  tendered  in 
exchange  for  commodities.  The  de- 
mand which  influences  the  prices  of 
commodities  consists  of  the  money 
offered  for  them.  But  the  money 
offered,  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the 
money  possessed.  It  is  sometimes  less, 
sometimes  very  much  more.  In  the 
long  run  indeed,  the  money  which 
people  lay  out  will  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  money  which  they  have 
to  lay  out :  but  this  is  £ar  from  being 
the  case  at  any  given  time.  Sometimes 
they  keep  money  by  them  for  fear  of 
an  emergency,  or  in  expectation  of  a 
more  advantageous  opportunity  for 
expending  it.  In  that  case  the  money 
is  said  not  to  be  in  circulation:  in 
plainer  language,  it  is  not  offered,  nor 
about  to  be  offered,  for  oonmiodities. 
Monej  not  in  circulation  has  no  effect 
un  prices.  The  converse,  however,  is 
a  much  commoner  ease ;  people  make 


purchases  with  money  not  in  their 
possession.  An  article,  for  instance, 
which  is  paid  for  by  a  cheque  on  a 
banker,  is  bought  with  money  which 
not  only  is  not  in  the  payer's  posses- 
sion, but  generally  not  even  m  the 
banker's,  having  been  lent  by  him  (all 
but  the  usual  reserve)  to  other  persons. 
We  just  now  made  the  imaginary  sup- 
position that  all  persons  dealt  with  a 
bank,  and  all  with  the  same  bank, 
payments  being  universally  made  by 
cheques.  In  this  ideal  case,  there 
would  be  no  money  anywhere  except 
in  the  hands  of  the  banker ;  who  might 
then  safely  part  with  all  of  it,  by  sell- 
ing it  as  bullion,  or  lending  it,  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  in  exchange 
for  goods  or  foreign  securities.  But 
though  there  would  then  be  no  money 
in  possession,  or  ultimately  perhaps 
even  in  existence,  money  would  be 
offered,  and  commodities  bought  with 
it,  just  as  at  present.  People  would 
continue  to  recxon  their  incomes  and 
their  capitals  in  money,  and  to  make 
their  usual  purchases  with  orders  for 
the  i-eceipt  of  a  thing  which  would 
have  literally  ceased  to  exist.  There 
would  be  in  all  this  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  so  long  as  the  money,  in  dis- 
appearing, left  an  equivalent  value  in 
other  things,  applicable  when  required 
to  the  reimbursement  of  those  to  whom 
the  money  originally  belonged. 

In  the  case  however  of  payment  by 
cheques,  the  purchases  are  at  any  rate 
made,  though  not  with  money  m  the 
buyer's  possession,  yet  with  money  to 
which  he  has  a  ri^ht.  But  he  may 
make  purchases  with  money  which  he 
only  expects  to  have,  or  even  only 
pretends  to  expect.  He  may  obtain 
goods  in  return  for  his  acceptances 
payable  at  a  future  time;  or  on  hi^ 
note^  of  hand ;  or  on  a  simple  book 
credit,  that  is,  on  a  mere  promise  to 
pay.  All  these  purchases  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  on  price,  as  if  they 
were  made  with  ready  money.  The 
amount  of  purchasing  power  which  a 
person  can  exercise  is  composed  of  all 
the  money  in  his  possession  or  due  to 
him,  and  of  aU  his  credit.  For  exer- 
cising the  whole  of  this  power  he  finds 
a  sufficient  motive  only  under  peculialk 
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circumstances;  bat  he  always  j>os- 
sessea  it ;  and  the  pordoQ  of  ft  which 
he  at  any  time  does  exercise,  is  the 
measare  of  the  effect  which  he  produces 
on  price. 

Suppose  that,  in  the  expectation 
that  some  commodity  will  rise  in  price, 
he  determines,  not  only  to  invest  in  it 
all  his  ready  money,  but  to  take  up  on 
credit,  from  the  producers  or  importers, 
as  much  of  it  as  their  opinion  of  his 
resouroes  will  enable  him  to  obtain. 
Every  one  must  see  that  by  thus  acting 
he  produces  a  greater  effect  on  price, 
than  if  he  limited  his  purchases  to  the 
money  he  has  actuaUv  in  hand.  He 
creates  a  demand  for  the  article  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  money  and  credit 
taken  together,  and  raises  the  price 
proportionally  to  both.  And  this  effect 
18  produced,  though  none  of  the  written 
inetruments  called  substitutes  for  cur- 
rency may  be  called  into  existence; 
though  the  transaction  may  give  rise 
to  no  bill  of  exchange,  nor  to  the  issue 
of  a  single  bank  note.  The  buyer, 
instead  of  taking  a  mere  book  credit, 
might  have  given  a  bill  for  the  amount ; 
or  might  have  paid  for  the  goods  with 
bank  notes  borrowed  for  that  purpose 
fi-om  a  banker,  thus  making  the  pur- 
chase not  on  his  own  credit  with  the 
seller,  but  on  the  banker's  credit  with 
the  seller,  and  bis  own  with  the  banker. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  pro- 
duced as  great  an  effect  on  price  as  by 
a  simple  purchase  to  the  same  amount 
on  a  book  credit,  but  no  greater  effect. 
The  credit  itself,  not  the  form  and 
mode  in  which  it  is  given,  is  the 
operating  cause* 

§  3.  The  inclination  of  the  mercan*^ 
tile  public  to  increase  their  demand  for 
comnK)dities  by  making  use  of  all  or 
much  of  their  credit  as  a  purchasing 
power,  depends  on  their  expectation  of 
profit.  When  there  is  a  general  im- 
preRsim  that  the  ^rice  of  some  com- 
modity is  likely  to  rise,  from  an  extra 
demand,  a  short  crop,  obstructions  to 
importation,  or  any  other  cause,  there 
is  a  disposition  amoi^  dealers  to  in- 
crease their  stocks^  in  order  to  pro&ft 
by  the  expeeted  rise..  Thj»  dispositioB 
tanda  la  iteetf  t»  pseckwe  the  «ffi»ot 
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which  it  looks  forward  to,  a  rise  of 
price :  and  if  the  rise  is  considerable 
and  progressive,  other  speculators  are 
attracted,  who,  so  long  as  the  price  has 
not  begun  to  fall,  are  willing  to  believe 
that  it  will  continue  rising.  These,  by 
further  purchases,  produce  a  further 
advance :  and  thus  a  rise  of  price  for 
which  there  were  originally  some  ra- 
tional grounds,  is  often  heightened  by 
merely  speculative  purchases,  until  it 
greatly  exceeds  what  the  original 
grounds  will  justify.  After  a  time 
this  begins  to  be  perceived;  the  price 
ceases  to  rise,  and  the  holders,  think- 
ing it  time  to  realize  their  gains,  are 
anxious  to  sell.  Then  the  price  begins 
to  decline:  the  holders  rush  into  the 
market  to  avoid  a  still  greater  loss, 
and,  few  being  willing  to  buy  in  a 
fulling  market,  the  prio^  fiUIi  much 
more  suddenly  than  it  rose.  Those 
who  have  bought  at  a  higher  price 
than  reasonable  calculation  justified, 
and  who  have  been  overtaken  by  the 
revulsion  before  they  had  realized,  are 
losers  in  proportion  to  the  greatbess  of 
the  fall,  and  to  the  quantity  of  the 
commodity  which  they  hold,  or  have 
bound  themselves  to  pay  for. 

Now  all  these  effects  might  take 
place  in  a  conmiunity  to  which  credit 
was  unknown :  the  prices  of  some  com- 
modities might  rise  from  speculation, 
to  an  extravagant  height,  and  then 
fall  rapidly  back.  But  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  credit,  this  could 
hardljr  happen  with  respect  to  com- 
modities generally.  If  all  purchases 
were  made  with  ready  money,  the 
parent  of  increased  prices  for  some 
articles  would  draw  an  unusual  pro- 
portion of  the  money  of  the  conmnmity 
into  the  markets  for  those  articles,  anol 
must  therefore  draw  it  away  ftx)m  some 
other  class  of  commodities,  and  thus 
lower  their  prices.  The  vacuum  might, 
it  is  true,  be  partly  filled  up  by  increased 
rapidity  of  circulation;  and  in  this 
manner  the  money  of  ihe  community 
is  virtually  increased  in  a  time  of  sp^ 
culative  activity,  because  people  keep 
little  of  it  by  them,  but  hasten  to  lay 
it  out  m  some  tempting  adventure  si 
soon  as  possible  after  they  reeeive  it 
Thie  retfMuroe,  hewever^  ia  limiMd:  oi 
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«,li6  whole,  people  cannot,  while  the 
quantity  of  money  remains  the  iame, 
la^  out  much  more  of  it  in  some  things, 
without  laying  out  less  in  others.  But 
what  they  cannot  do  hy  ready  monej, 
they  can  do  hy  an  extension  of  credit. 
When  people  go  into  the  market  and 
purchase  with  money  which  they  hope 
to  receive  hereafter,  they  are  drawine 
upon  an  unlimited,  not  a  limited  fund. 
SpHBCuIation,  thus  supported,  may  be 
going  on  in  any  number  of  oommodi- 
ties,  without  disturbing  the  regular 
course  of  hunness  in  others.  It  might 
even  he  going  on  in  all  commodities  at 
once.  We  could  imagine  that  in  an 
epidemic  fit  of  the  passion  of  gambling, 
all  dealers,  insteaa  of  giving  only  their 
accustomed  orders  to  the  manufac- 
turers or  growers  of  their  commodity, 
commenced  huying  up  all  of  it  which 
they  could  procure,  as  far  as  their 
capital  and  credit  would  go.  All  prices 
would  rise  enormously,  even  if  there 
were  no  increase  of  money,  and  no 
paper  credit,  but  a  mere  extension  of 
purchases  on  book  credits.  After  a 
time  those  who  had  bought  would 
wish  to  sell,  and  prices  would  collapse. 
This  is  the  ideal  extreme  case  of 
what  is  called  a  commercial  crisis. 
There  is  iaid  to  be  a  commercial  crisis, 
when  a  great  numher  of  merchants  and 
traders  at  once,  either  have,  or  appro* 
hend  that  they  shall  have,  a  difficulty 
in  meeting  their  engagements.  The 
most  ttsuskl  cause  of  this  general  em- 
barrassment, is  the  recoil  of  prices 
after  they  have  been  raised  hy  a  spirit 
of  speculation,  intense  in  degree,  and 
extending  to  many  commodities.  Some 
accident,  which  excites  expectations  of 
rising  prices,  such  as  the  ojpening  of  a 
new  foreign  market,  or  simultaneous 
indications  of  a  short  supply  of  several 
great  articles  of  commerce,  sets  specu- 
lation at  work  in  several  leading  de- 
partments at  once.  The  prices  rise, 
and  the  holders  realize,  or  appear  to 
have  the  power  of  realizing,  great 
gains.  In  certain  states  of  the  public 
mind,  such  examples  of  rapid  increase 
of  fortune  call  forth  numerous  imita- 
tors, and  speculation  not  only  goes 
much  beyond  what  is  juetified  b^  the 
original  grounds  %  oxpeoting  nse  vf 


price,  but  extends  itself  to  articles  in 
whicn  there  never  was  any  such  ground  : 
these,  however,  rise  like  the  rest  as 
soon  as  speculation  sets  in.  At  periods 
of  this  kind,  a  great  extension  ot  credit 
takes  place.  Not  only  do  all  whom 
the  contagion  reaches,  employ  theif 
credit  much  more  hreely  than  usual* 
but  they  really  have  more  credit,  b<v 
cause  they  seem  to  be  making  unusual 
gains,  and  because  a  generally  reckless 
and  adventurous  feeling  prevails,  which 
disposes  people  to  give  as  well  as  take 
credit  more  largely  than  at  other  times^ 
and  give  it  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
it.  In  this  manner,  in  the  celebrated 
speculative  year  1825,  and  at  various 
other  periods  during  the  present  oen* 
tuiy,  the  prices  of  many  of  the  principal 
articles  of  commerce  rose  greasy,  with- 
out any  fall  in  others,  so  that  general 
prices  might,  without  incorrectness,  be 
said  to  have  risen.  When,  after  such 
a  rise,  the  reaction  comes,  and  prices 
begin  to  fall,  though  at  fibrst  perhaps 
only  through  the  desire  of  the  holders 
to  realize,  speculative  purchases  cease : 
but  were  this  all,  pnces  would  only 
fall  to  the  level  fiom  which  they  rose, 
or  to  that  which  is  justified  bv  tJie  state 
of  the  consumption  and  of  the  supply. 
They  fall,  however,  much  lower;  for 
as,  when  prices  were  rising,  and  every- 
body apparently  making  a  fortune,  it 
was  easy  to  obtain  almost  any  amount 
of  credit,  so  now,  when  everybody 
seems  to  be  losing,  and  many  fail  en- 
tirely, it  is  with  difficulty  that  firms  of 
known  solidity  can  obtain  even  the 
credit  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
and  which  it  is  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience to  them  to  be  without ;  because 
all  dealers  have  engagements  to  fulS\ 
and  nobody  feeling  sure  that  the  pos 
tion  of  his  means  which  he  has  en- 
trusted to  others  will  be  available  in 
time,  no  one  likes  to  part  widi  ready 
money,  or  to  postpone  tiis  claim  to  it. 
To  these  rational  considerations  there 
is  superadded,  in  extreme  cases,  a 
panic  as  unreasoning  as  the  previous 
over-confidence ;  money  is  borrowed  for 
short  periods  at  almost  any  rate  of  in* 
terest,  and  sales  of  goods  for  immediate 
payment  are  made  at  almost  any  sacri- 
floe.  ThaBgeBeimlprioM,dnriiigaooa» 
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mercial  revulsion,  fall  ai  much  below 
the  usual  leyel,  as  during  the  preyious 
period  of  speculation  thej  have  risen 
above  it :  the  fall,  ai  well  as  the  rise, 
originating  not  in  anything  affecting 
money,  but  in  the  state  of  credit; 
an  unusually  extended  employment  of 
credit  during  the  earlier  {period,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  diminution,  never 
amounting  however  to  an  entire  cessa- 
tion of  it,  in  the  later. 

It  it  not,  however,  universally  true 
that  the  contraction  of  credit,  charac- 
teristic of  a  commercial  crisis,  must 
have  been  preceded  by  an  extraordinary 
and  irrational  extension  of  it.  There  , 
are  other  causes ;  and  one  of  the  most  . 
recent  crises,  that  of  1847,  is  an  in 
stance,  having  been  preceded  by  no  I 
particular  extension  oi  credit,  and  by 
no  speculations ;  except  those  in  rail- 
way shares,  which,  tnough  in  many 
oases  extravagant  enough,  yet  being 
carried  on  mostly  with  that  portion  of 
means  which  the  speculators  could  afford 
to  lose,  were  not  calculated  to  produce 
the  wide-spread  ruin  which  arises  from 
vicissitudes  of  price  in  the  commodi- 
ties in  which  men  habitually  deal,  and 
in  which  the  bulk  of  their  capital  is 
invested.  The  crisis  of  1847  belonged 
to  another  class  of  mercantile  pheno- 
mena. There  occasionally  happens  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  tending 
to  withdraw  from  the  loan  market  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  capital 
which  usually  supplies  it.  These  cir- 
cumstances, m  the  present  case,  were 
great  foreign  payments,  (occasioned  by 
a  high  price  of  cotton  and  an  unpre- 
cedented importation  of  food,)  together 
with  the  continual  demands  on  the  cir- 
culating capital  of  the  country  by  rail- 
way calls  and  the  loan  transactions  of 
railway  companies,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  fixed  capital  and 
made  unavailable  for  future  lending. 
These  various  demands  fell  princi- 
pally, as  such  demands  always  do,  on 
the  loan  market.  A  great,  though  not 
the  greatest  part  of  tne  imported  food, 
was  actually  paid  for  by  the  proceeds 
of  a  government  loan.  The  extra  pay- 
ments which  purchasers  of  com  and 
cotton,  and  rauway  shareholders,  found 
tliemselves  obliged  to  make,  were  either 


made  with  their  own  spare  cash,  or  witK 
money  raised  for  the  occasion.   On  the 
first  supposition,  they  were  made  bj 
withdrawing  deposits   firom   bankers, 
and  thus  cutting  off  a  part  of   the 
streams  which  red  the  loan  market; 
on  the  second  supposition,  they  \iirero 
made    by  actual  drafts  on  the   loan 
market,  either  by  the  sale  of  securities, 
or  by  taking  up  money  at  interest.  This 
combination  of   a  fresh  demand    for 
loans,  with  a  curtailment  of  the  capital 
disposable  for  them,  raised  the  rate   of 
interest,   and  made  it  impossible    to 
borrow  except  on  the  veir  best    se- 
curity.     Some  firms,  therefore,  which, 
by  an  improvident  and  unmercantile 
mode  of  conducting  business  had  al- 
lowed their  capital  to  become  eithei 
temporarily   or  permanently  unavail- 
able, became  unable  to  command  that 
perpetual  renewal  of  credit  which  had 
previously  enabled  them  to  stru^g^lc 
on.    These   firms    stopped  payment: 
their   failure    involved    more  or  less 
deeply  many  other  firms  which  had 
trusted  them;  and,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  general  distrust,  commonly 
called  a  panic,  began  to  set  in,  and 
might  haye  produced  a  destruction  of 
credit  equal  to  that  of  1825,  had  not 
circumstances  which  may  almost  be 
called    accidental,  given   to    a    very 
simple    measure    of   the  government 
(the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of    1844)  a  fortunate  power   of 
allaying  panic,  to  which,  when  con- 
sidered  in  itself^  it  had  no  sort  of 
claim.* 

§  4.  The  general  operation  of  credit 
upon  prices  bein^  such  as  we  have 
described,  it  is  evident  that  if  any  par- 
ticular mode  or  form  of  credit  is  cal- 
culated to  have  a  greater  operation  on 
prices  than  others,  it  can  only  be  by 
giving  greater  facility,  or^  greater  en- 
couragement, to  the  multiplication  of 

*  The  commercial  difHcultiea,  not  hov- 
ever  smoanting  to  a  commercial  crisis,  at 
1864»  liad  essentially  the  same  origin. 
Heavy  payments  for  cotton  imported  at  iiigh 
prices,  and  large  investments  in  bankinirand 
other  Joint-stock  projects,  combined  with 
the  loan  operations  of  foreign  governmental 
made  such  large  drafts  upon  the  loan  market 
as  to  raise  the  rate  of  diacoont  on  meixautUe 
bills  as  high  as  nine  per  oAoit. 
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credit  transactions  generally.  If  bank 
notes,  for  instance,  or  bills,  bave  a 
greater  effect  on  prices  tban  book 
eredits,  it  is  not  bj  any  difference  in 
the  transactions  themselyes,  which  are 
essentially  the  same,  whether  taking 
place  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other : 
it  mnst  be  that  there  are  likely  to  be 
more  of  them.  If  credit  is  likely  to 
be  more  extensiyely  used  as  a  pur- 
chasing power  when  bank  notes  or 
bills  are  the  instroments  used,  than 
when  the  credit  is  given  by  mere 
entries  in  an  accoimt,  to  that  extent 
and  no  more  there  is  ground  for  as- 
cribing to  the  former  a  greater  power 
over  the  markets  than  belongs  to  the 
latter. 

Now  it  appears  that  there  is  some 
soch  distinction.  As  far  as  respects 
the  particular  transaction,  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  effect  on  price  whether 
A  buys  goods  of  B  on  simple  credit,  or 
gives  a  bill  for  them,  or  pays  for  them 
with  bank  notes  lent  to  him  by  a  banker 
C.  The  difference  is  in  a  subsequent 
stage.  If  A  has  bought  the  goods  on 
ft  £)ok  credit,  there  is  no  obvious  or 
convenient  mode  by  which  B  can  make 
A's  debt  to  him  a  means  of  extending 
his  own  credit.  Whatever  credit  he 
has,  will  be  due  to  the  general  opinion 
entertained  of  his  solvency:  he  cannot 
specifically  pledge  A's  debt  to  a  third 
person,  as  a  security  for  monepr  lent  or 
goods  bought.  But  if  A  has  given  him 
a  bill  for  the  amount,  he  can  get  this 
discounted,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
borrowing  money  on  the  joint  credit  of 
A  and  himself:  or  he  may  pay  away 
the  bill  in  exchange  for  goods,  which 
IS  obtaining  goods  on  the  same  joint 
credit.  In  either  case,  here  is  a  second 
credit  transaction,  grounded  on  the 
fibrst,  and  which  would  not  have  taken 
place  if  the  first  had  been  transacted 
without  the  intervention  of  a  bill.  Nor 
need  the  transactions  end  here.  The 
bill  may  be  again  discounted,  or  again 
paid  away  for  goods,  several  times  be- 
fore it  is  itself  presented  for  payment. 
Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
these  successive  holders,  if  they  had 
not  had  the  bill,  might  have  attained 
their  purpose  by  purchasing  goods  on 
their  own   oreait  with   the   dealers. 
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They  may  not  all  of  thorn  be  persons 
of  credit,  or  they  may  already  have 
stretched  their  credit  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  And  at  all  events,  either  money 
or  goods  are  more  readily  obtained  os 
the  credit  of  two  persons  than  of  one. 
Nobody  will  pretend  that  it  is  as  easy 
a  thing  for  a  merchant  to  borrow  a 
thousand  pounds  on  his  own  credit,  as  to 
get  a  bill  cUscoimted  to  the  same  amount, 
when  the  drawee  is  of  known  solvency. 
If  we  now  suppose  that  A,  instead  of 
giving  a  bill,  obtains  a  loan  of  bank 
notes  from  a  banker  C,  and  with  them 
pays  B  for  his  goods,  we  shall  find  the 
difference  to  be  stiQ  greater.  B  is  now 
independent  even  of  a  discounter :  A's 
bill  would  have  been  taken  in  payment 
only  b^  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  reputation  for  solvency,  but  a 
banker  is  a  person  who  has  credit  with 
the  public  generally,  and  whose  notes 
are  taken  in  paystent  by  every  one,  at 
least  in  his  own  neighbourhood :  inso- 
much that,  by  a  custom  which  has 
^wn  into  law,  parent  in  bank  notes 
IS  a  complete  acqmttance  to  the  payer, 
whereas  if  he  has  paid  by  a  bill,  he 
still  remains  liable  to  the  debt,  if  the 
person  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  fails 
to  pay  it  when  due.  B  therefore  can 
expend  the  whole  of  the  bank  notes 
without  at  all  involving  his  own  credit : 
and  whatever  power  he  had  before  of 
obtaining  j^oods  on  book  credit,  remains 
to  him  unimpaired,  in  addition  to  the 
purchasing  power  he  derives  from  the 
possession  of  the  notes.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  every  person  in  suc- 
cession, into  whose  hands  the  notes 
may  come.  It  is  only  A,  the  first 
holder,  (who  used  his  credit  to  obtain 
the  notes  as  a  loan  from  the  issuer,) 
who  can  possibly  find  the  credit  he 
possesses  in  other  quarters  abated  by 
it ;  and  even  in  his  case  that  result  is 
not  probable ;  for  though,  in  reason, 
and  if  all  his  circumstances  were 
known,  every  draft  already  made  upon 
his  credit  ought  to  diminish  by  so  much 
his  power  of  obtaining  more,  yet  in 
practice  the  reverse  more  frequently 
happens,  and  his  havmg  been  trusted 
by  one  person  is  supposed  to  be  evi- 
dence that  he  may  safely  be  trusted  by 
others  alsc 
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It    appeafB,    therefore,    that    bank 


notes  are  a  more  powerful  instrument 
for  raising  prices  than  bills,  and  bills 
than  book  credit.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
follow  that  credit  wUl  be  more  used 
because  it  can  be.  When  the  state  d 
trade  holds  out  no  particular  tempta- 
tion to  make  large  purchases  on  credit, 
dealers  will  use  onfv  a  small  portion  of 
the  credit-power,  and  it  will  depend  only 
on  convenience  whether  the  portion 
which  thfcy  use  will  be  taken  In  one 
form  or  in  another.  It  is  not  until  the 
circumstances  of  the  markets,  and  the 
itate  of  the  mercantile  mind,  render 
many  persons  desirous  of  stretching 
their  credit  to  an  unusual  extent,  that 
the  distinctive  properties  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  credit  display  them- 
selves. Credit  already  sta^tched  to 
the  utmost  in  the  form  of  book  debts, 
would  be  susceptible  of  a  great  addi- 
tional extension  by  ifteans  of  bills,  and 
of  a  still  greater  by  means  of  bank 
notes.  The  first,  because  each  dealer, 
in  addition  to  his  own  credit,  would  be 
enabled  to  create  a  further  purchasing 
power  out  of  the  credit  which  he  had 
himself  given  to  others :  the  second, 
because  the  banker's  credit  with  the 
public  at  large,  coined  into  notes,  as 
bullion  is  coined  into  pieces  of  money 
to  make  it  portable  and  divisible,  is  so 
much  purcnasing  power  superadded, 
in  the  hands  of  every  successive  holder, 
to  that  which  he  may  derive  from  hi« 
0¥m  credit.  To  state  the  matter  othe^ 
wise ;  one  single  exertion  of  the  credit- 
power  in  the  form  of  book  crodit,  ia 
only  the  foundation  of  a  single  pur- 
chase: but  if  a  bill  is  drawn,  that 
same  portion  of  credit  may  serve  for 
as  many  purchases  as  the  number  of 
times  the  bill  changes  hands:  while 
every  bank  note  issued,  renders  the 
credit  of  the  banker  a  purchasing 
power  to  that  amount  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  successive  holders,  without  im- 
Y»airing  any  power  they  may  possess  of 
effecting  purchases  on  their  own  credit. 
Credit,  in  short,  haiB  exactly  the  same 
|>urcha8ine  power  with  money ;  and  as 
money  teUs  upon  prices  uot  tfitnply  in 
proportion  to  its  amount,  but  to  Its 
amount  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
times  it  changes  hands,  so  also  does 


credit;  and  credit  tiansferaWe  front 
hand  to  hand  is  in  that  proportion 
more  potent  than  credit  wiiica  only 
performs  one  purchase. 

f  6.  All  this  purchasing  power,  how- 
ever,  is  operative  upcMi  prices,    onlv 
according  to  the  proportion  of  it  whick 
is  used:   and  the  effect,  therefore,  is 
only  felt  in  a  state  of  circumstances 
cMilculated  to  lead  to  «in  unusually  ex- 
tended use  of  credit.    In  such  a  state 
of  circumstances,  that  is,  im  speculative 
times,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied, 
that  ^ces  are  likely  to  rise  higher  if 
the   n)eculative  purchases  are  made 
with  bank  notes,  than  when  thev  are 
made  with  bills,  and  when  made  by 
bills  than  when  made  by  book  credits. 
This,  however,  is  of  far  less  practical 
importance  tiian  might    at    first    be 
imagined ;  because,  in  ^int  of  fact, 
speculative   purchases  are  not  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  made  either 
with  bads;  notes  or  with   bilk,    but 
are  made  almost  exclusively  on  book 
credits.   '*  Applications  to  the  Bank  for 
extended  discount,"  says  the  highest 
authority  on  such  subjects,*  (and  the 
same  thing  must  be  true  of  applications 
to  other  banks)  **  occur  rarely  if  ever 
m  the  origin  ox  progress  of  extensive 
speculations  in  oommodities.  These  are 
entered  into,  for  the  most  part  if  not 
entirely,  in  the  first  ixtstance)  on  credit 
for  the  length  of  term  usuid  in  the 
veveral  trades;  thus  entailing  on  the 
parties  no  immediate  necessity  for  bor- 
rowing so  BiTich  as  may  be  wanted  for 
the  purpose  beyond  their  own  available 
capital.    This  applies  particularly  to 
speculative  pnrcoases  of  commodities 
on  the  spot,  with  a  view  to  resale.  But 
these  generally  form  the  smaller  pro- 

Eortion  of  engagements  on  credit.  By 
ir  the  largest  of  those  entered  iato  oil 
the  prospect  of  a  rise  <»f  pricei^  an 
such  as  have  in  viewimportataottis  fiiom 
abroad.  The  same  remark^  too,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  export  of  commodities^ 
when  a  large  prc^ortion  is  on  the  crodit 
of  the  shippers  or  their  consignees.  As 
long  as  circumnstances  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  a  &voumble  tesalt^  ths 
*  Tooke'8  Ridoni  ^f  Jhn&u,  ttd.  if.  vp. 
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credit  of  the  parties  ig  generallj  bus- 
tained.  If  some  of  them  wish  to  realize, 
there  are  others  with  capital  and  credit 
ready  to  replace  them ;  aiid  if  the  events 
fbllj  justify  the  grounds  on  which  the 
•peculative  transactions  were  entered 
into  (thus  admitting  of  sales  for  con- 
sumption in  time  to  replace  the  capital 
emliarked)  there  is  no  unusual  demand 
for  borrowed  capital  to  sustain  them. 
It  is  only  when  by  the  yicissitudes  of 
political  events,  or  of  the  seasons,  or 
other  adventitious  dromnstanoes,  the 
forthcoming  supplies  are  found  to  ex- 
ceed the  computed  rate  of  consumption, 
and  a  fall  of  prices  ensues,  that  an 
increased  demand  for  capital  takes 
place  ;^  the  market  rate  of  interest 
then  rises,  and  increased  applications 
are  made  to  the  Bank  of  England  for 
discount."  So  that  the  multiplication 
of  bank  notes  and  other  transferable 
paper  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  ac- 
company and  facilitate  the  ^culation ; 
but  comes  into  play  chiefly  when  the 
tide  is  tuininKi  and  difficulties  be&dn  to 
be  felt. 

Of  the  extraordinary  height  to 
which  speculative  transactions  can  be 
carried  unon  mere  book  credits,  without 
the  smallest  addition  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  cunmncy,  very  few 
persons  are  at  all  aware  "  The  power 
of  purchase,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,*  "  by 
persons  having  capital  and  credit,  is 
much  beyond  anything  that  those  who 
are  unacquainted  practically  with  spe- 
culative markets  have  any  idea  of  .  . . 
A  person  having  the  reputation  of 
capital  enough  for  his  regular  business, 
and  enjoying  good  credit  in  his  trade, 
if  he  takes  a  sanguine  view  of  the 
prospect  of  a  rise  of  price  of  the  article 
in  wnich  he  deals,  and  is  favoured  by 
circumstances  in  the  outset  and  pro- 
gress of  his  speculation,  may  effect  pur- 
chases to  an  extent  perfectly  enormous, 
compared  with  his  capital"  Mr. 
Tooke  confirms  this  statement  by  some 
remarkable  onstances,  exempli^^mg  the 
immeiwe  purchasing  power  which  may 
be  exevcised,  and  rise  of  price  which 
foay  be  produced,  by  credit  not  lepio- 

*  Inquiiry  into  iks  durmtajf  ^HnoipU,  pp.  / 
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sented  by  either  bank  notss  or  bills  of 
exchange. 

"Amongst  the  earlier  speculators 
for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  tea,  in 
consequence  of  our  dispute  with  China 
in  1839,  were  Boveral  retail  grocers  and 
tea-dealers.  There  was  a  general  dis- 
position among  the  trade  to  get  into 
stock :  that  is,  to  lay  in  at  once  a  quan- 
tity which  would  meet  the  probable 
demand  from  their  customers  ibr  seve- 
ral months  to  come.  Some,  however, 
among  them,  more  sanguine  and  ad- 
venturous than  the  rest,  availed  them- 
selves of  their  credit  with  the  importers 
and  wholesale  dealers,  for  purcnasing 

3uantities  much  beyond  the  estimated 
emand  in  their  own  business.  As  the 
purchases  were  made  in  the  first  instance 
ostensibly,  and  perhaps  really,  for  the 
legitimate  purposes  and  within  the 
limits  of  their  regular  business,  the 
parties  were  enabled  to  buy  without 
the  condition  of  any  deposit ;  whereas 
speculators,  known  to  be  such,  are 
required  to  pay  2L  per  chest,  to  cover 
any  probable  difiference  of  price  which 
might  arise  before  the  expiration  of  the 
prompt,  which,  for  this  article,  is  three 
months.  Without,  therefore,  the  outlay 
of  a  single  farthing  of  actual  capitiJ  or 
currency  in  any  shape,  they  made  pur- 
chases to  a  considerable  extent;  and 
with  the  profit  realized  on  the  resale  of 
a  part  of  these  purchases,  they  were 
enabled  to  pay  the  deposit  on  further 
quantities  when  required,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  extent  of  the  purchases 
attracted  attention.  In  this  way,  the 
speculation  went  on  at  advaucing 
prices  (100  per  cent  and  upwards)  till 
nearly  the  expiration  of  tne  prompt, 
and  if  at  that  time  circumstances  had 
been  such  as  to  justify  the  appre- 
hension which  at  one  time  prevailed, 
that  all  future  supplies  would  be  cut 
off,  the  prices  might  have  still  furthei 
advanced,  and  at  any  rate  not  have 
retrograded.  In  this  case,  the  specu- 
lators might  have  realized,  if  not  all 
the  profit  they  had  anticipated,  a  very 
handsome  sum,  upon  which  they  might 
have  been  enabled  to  extend  their 
business  greatly,  or  to  retire  fiom  it 
altogethei:,  with  a  reputation  for  great 
sagacity  in  thus  making  their  fortuni^ 
Y  2 
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But,  instead  of  this  favourable  result,  it 
80  happened  that  two  or  three  cargoes 
of  tea  which  had  been  transhipped 
were  admitted,  contrary  to  expectation, 
to  entry  on  their  arrival  here,  and  it 
was  found  that  further  indirect  ship- 
ments were  in  progress.  Thus  the 
supply  was  increased  beyond  the  cal- 
culation of  the  speculators :  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  consumption  had  been 
diminished  by  the  high  price.  There 
was,  consequently,  a  violent  reaction 
on  the  market;  the  speculators  were 
unable  to  sell  without  such  a  sacrifice 
as  disabled  them  from  fulfilling  their 
engagements,  and  several  of  them  con- 
sequently failed.  Among  these,  one 
was  mentioned,  who  having  a  capital 
not  exceeding  1200Z.,  which  was  locked 
up  in  his  business,  had  contrived  to 
buy  4000  chests,  value  above  80,000Z., 
the  loss  upon  which  was  about  1G,000Z. 

"  The  other  example  which  I  have  to 
give,  is  that  of  the  operation  on  the 
com  market  between  1838  and  1842. 
There  was  an  instance  of  a  person  who, 
when  he  entered  on  his  extensive  spe- 
culations, was,  as  it  appeared  by  the 
subsequent  examination  of  his  affairs, 
possessed  of  a  capital  not  exceeding 
hoOOl.f  but  being  successful  in  the  out- 
set, and  favoured  by  circumstances  in 
the  progress  of  his  operations,  he  con- 
trived to  make  purchases  to  such  an 
extent,  that  when  he  stopped  payment 
his  engagements  were  found  to  amount 
to  between  600,0002.  and  600,000Z. 
Other  instances  might  be  cited  of 
parties  without  any  capital  at  all,  who, 
by  dint  of  mere  credit,  were  enabled, 
while  the  aspect  of  the  market  favoured 
their  views,  to  make  purchases  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

"And  be  it  observed,  that  these 
speculations,  involving  enormous  pur- 
chases on  little  or  no  capital,  were 
carried  on  in  1839  and  1840,  when  the 
money  market  was  in  its  most  con- 
tracted state ;  or  when,  according  to 
modem  phraseology,  there  was  the 
greatest  scarcity  of  money." 

But  though  the  great  instrument  of 
speculative  purchases  is  book  credits,  it 
cannot  be  contested  that  in  speculative 
periods  an  increase  does  take  place  in 
lihe  quantity  both  of  bills  of  exchange 
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and  of  bank  notes.  This  increase,  in- 
deed, so  far  as  bank  notes  are  concemed, 
hardly  ever  takes  place  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  speculations;  advances 
from  bankers  (as  Mr.  Tooke  observes) 
not  being  applied  for  in  order  to  pur- 
chase, but  in  order  to  hold  on  without 
selling,  when  the  usual  term  of  credit 
has  expired,  and  the  high  price  which 
was  calculated  on  has  not  arrived.  But 
the  tea  speculators  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Tooke  could  not  have  carried  their 
speculations  beyond  the  three  months 
which  are  the  usual  term  of  credit  in 
their  trade,  unless  they  had  been  able 
to  obtain  advances  from  bankers,  which, 
if  the  expectation  of  %  rise  of  price  had 
still  continued,  they  probaUy  could 
have  done. 

Since,  then,  credit  in  the  form  of 
bank  notes  is  a  more  potent  instrument 
for  raising  prices  than  book  credits,  an 
unrestrained  power  of  resorting  to  this 
instrument  may  contribute  to  prolong 
and  heighten  the  speculative  rise  »»f 
prices,  and  hence  to  aggravate  the  sub- 
sequent recoil.  But  m  what  degree  ? 
and  what  importance  ought  we  to 
ascribe  to  this  possibility  ?  It  may  help 
us  to  form  some  judgment  on  this  point, 
if  we  consider  the  proportion  whicn  the 
utmost  increase  of  bank  notes  in  a 
period  of  speculation,  bears,  I  do  not 
say  to  the  whole  mass  of  credit  in  the 
country,  but  to  the  bills  of  exchange 
alone.  The  average  amount  of  bills  m 
existence  at  any  one  time  is  supposed 
greatly  to  exceed  a  hundred  millions 
sterling.*  The  bank  note  circulation 
of  Great  Britain  and  freland  seldom 
exceeds  forty  millions,  and  the  increase 
in  speculative  periods  at  most  two  or 
three.  And  even  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
hardly  ever  comes  into  play  until  that 
advanced  period  of  the  speculation  at 
which  the  tide  shows  signs  of  turning, 
and  the  dealers  generally  are  rather 
thinking  of  the  means  of  iidfillin^  their 
existing  engagements,  than  meditating 
an  extension  of  them :  wlule  the  quan- 
tity of  bills  in  existenoe  is  largely  in- 
creased from  the  very  oommencement 
of  the  speculations. 


§  6.  It  is  well  known  that  of  late 
*  The  most  approved  wtimat*  is  that  «f 
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years,  an  artificial  limitation  of  the 
issue  of  bank  notes  has  been  regarded 
by  many  political  economists,  and  by  a 
great  portion  of  the  public,  as  an  ex- 
pedient of  supreme  efficacy  for  prevent- 
ing, and  when  it  cannot  prevent,  for 
moderating,  the  fever  of  speculation ; 
and  this  opinion  received  the  recog- 
nition and  sanction  of  the  legislature 
by  the  Currency  Act  of  1844.  At  the 
point,  however,  which  our  inquiries 
nave  reached,  though  we  have  con- 
ceded to  bank  notes  a  greater  ^ower 
over  prices  than  is  possessed  by  bills  or 
book  credits,  we  have  not  found  reason 
to  think  that  this  superior  efficacj  has 
much  share  in  producing  the  nse  of 
prices  which  accompanies  a  period  of 
speculation,  nor  consequently  that  any 
restraint  appHed  to  this  one  instru- 
ment, can  be  efficacious  to  the  degree 
which  is  often  supposed,  in  moderating 
either  that  rise,  or  the  recoil  which 
follows  it.  We  shall  be  still  less  in- 
clined to  think  so,  when  we  consider 
that  there  ia  a  fourth  form  of  credit 

Mr.  Leatham,  grounded  on  the  ofBcial 
returns  of  bill  stamps  issued.  The  following 
are  the  results : — 


Bills  created  in 

Great  Britain 

and  Ireland, 

Tear, 

founded  on  re- 

in circulation 

turns  of  Bill 

at  one  time  in 

each  year. 

ftrom  the  Stamp 

Office. 

1832 

£356.153,409 

jf  89,038,352 

1833 

383,659.686 

95,914,896 

1834 

379,155,052 

94.788,763 

1835 

405,403,051 

101,360,762 

1836 

485,943,473 

121,486,868 

1837 

455,084,445 

113.771,111 

1838 

465,504,041 

116,376,010 

1839 

528,493,842 

132,123,460 

"  Mr.  Leatham,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  gives 
Jie  process  by  which,  upon  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  returns  of  stamps,  he  arrives 
at  these  results ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  they  are  as  near  an  approximation  to 
the  truth  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  ad- 
mits of  arriving  at."— Jnguiry  into  the  Cur- 
r«ncv  principle,  p.  26.  Mr.  Newmarch  (Ap- 
penmz  No.  39  to  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Sank  Acts  in  1857,  and  Siatory  qf  Fricee, 
vol.  vi.  p.  587)  shows  grounds  for  the  opinion 
that  the  total  bill  circulation  in  1857  was 
not  much  less  tlian  180  millions  sterling,  and 
tnat  it  ioinetiipe«  rises  to  200  millions. 


transactions,  by  cheques  on  bankers, 
and  transfers  in  a  banker*s  books,  which 
is  exactly  parallel  in  every  respect  to 
bank  notes,  giving  equal  facihties  to 
an  extension  of  credit,  and  capable  of 
acting  on  prices  quite  as  powerfully. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  FuUarton,*  "  there 
is  not  a  single  object  at  present  at- 
tained through  the  agency  of  Bank  of 
England  notes,  which  might  not  be  as 
effectually  accomplished  by  each  indi- 
vidual keeping  an  account  with  the 
bank,  and  transacting  all  his  payments 
of  five  pounds  and  upwards  by  cheque." 
A  bank,  instead  of  lending  its  notes  to 
a  merchant  or  dealer,  might  open  an 
account  with  him,  and  credit  the  ac- 
count with  the  sum  it  had  agreed  to 
advance :  on  an  understanding  that  he 
should  not  draw  out  that  sum  in  any 
other  mode  than  by  drawing  cheques 
against  it  in  favour  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  occasion  to  make  payments. 
These  cheques  migtir  possibly  even 
pass  fix>m  hand  to  hand  like  bank 
notes;  more  commonly  however  the 
receiver  would  pay  them  into  the 
hands  of  his  own  banker,  and  when  he 
wanted  the  money,  would  draw  a  fresh 
cheque  against  it:  and  hence  an  ob- 
jector may  urge  that  as  the  original 
cheque  would  very  soon  be  presented 
for  payment,  when  it  must  be  paid 
either  in  notes  or  in  coin,  notes  or  coin 
to  an  equal  amount  must  be  provided 
as  the  ultimate  means  of  liquidation. 
It  is  not  so,  however.  The  person  to 
whom  the  cheque  is  transferred,  may 
perhaps  deal  with  the  same  banker, 
and  the  che(jue  may  return  to  the  very 
bank  on  which  it  was  drawn :  this  is 
very  often  the  case  in  countiy  districts ; 
if  so,  no  payment  will  be  called  for,  but 
a  simple  transfer  in  the  banker's  books 
will  settle  the  transaction.  K  the 
cheque  is  paid  into  a  different  bank,  it 
will  not  DO  presented  for  payment, 
but  liquidated  by  set-off  against  other 
cheques ;  and  in  a  state  of  circum- 
stances favourable  to  a  general  exten- 
sion of  banking  credits,  a  banker  who 
has  granted  more  credit,  and  has  there- 
fore more  cheques  drawn  on  him,  will 
also  have  more  cheques  on  other 
bankers  paid  to  him,  and  will  only  have 
*  On  the  Regulation  of  Currencies,  o.  41. 
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to  provide  notes  or  cash  for  tlie  pftj- 
ment  of  balances;  for  which  purpose 
the  ordinary  i^senre  of  prndent  baniers, 
one-third  of  their  liabilities,  will  abun- 
dantly suffice.  Now,  if  he  had  granted 
the  extension  of  credit  by  means  of  an 
issue  of  his  own  notes,  he  must  equally 
have  retained,  in  coin  or  Bank  of 
England  notes,  the  usual  reserve:  so 
that  he  can,  as  Mr.  Fullarton  says,  give 
every  facility  of  credit  by  what  may  be 
termed  a  cheque  circulation,  which  he 
could  give  by  a  note  circulation. 

This  extension  of  credit  by  entries  in 
a  banker's  books,  haa  all  that  superior 
efficiency  in  acting  on  prices,  which  we 
ascribed  to  an  extension  by  means  of 
bank  notes.  As  a  bank  note  of  20^., 
paid  to  any  one,  ^ves  him  20/.  of  pur- 
chasing-power based  on  credit,  over 
and  above  whatever  credit  he  had  of 
his  own,  so  does  a  cheque  paid  to  him 
do  the  same :  for,  although  he  may 
make  no  nurchase  with  the  cheque 
itself,  he  aeposits  it  with  his  banker, 
and  can  draw  against  it.  As  this  act 
of  drawing  a  cheque  against  another 
which  has  been  exchanged  and  can- 
celled, can  be  repeated  as  often  as  a 
purchase  with  a  bank  note,  it  efiects 
the  same  increase  of  purchasing  power. 
The  original  loan,  or  credit,  given  by 
the  banker  to  his  customer,  is  po- 
tentially multiplied  as  a  means  of  pur- 
chase, in  the  hands  of  the  successive 
persons  to  whom  portions  of  the  credit 
are  paid  away,  just  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  bank  note  is  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  persons  througn  whose 
hands  it  passes  before  it  is  returned  to 
the  issuer. 

These  considerations  abate  very 
much  from  the  importance  of  any 
effect  which  can  be  produced  in  allay- 
ing the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  iy 
so  superficial  a  contrivance  as  the  one 
so  much  relied  on  of  late,  the  restric- 
tion of  the  issue  of  bank  notes  by  an 
artificial  rule.  An  examination  of  all 
the  consequences  of  that  restriction, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  reasons  for  and 
against  it,  must  be  deferred  until  we 
have  treated  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and  the  international  movements  of 
bullion.  At  present  we  are  only  con- 
cerned with    the    ^neral    theory    of 
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prices,  of  which  the  diffirent  infiuenoa 
of  diflferent  kinds  of  credit  is  an  essen- 
tial part. 

§  7.  There  has  been  a  great  amount 
of  discussion  and  argument  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  severiH  of  these  forms  of 
credit,  and  in  particular  whellier  bank 
notes,  ought  to  be  considered  as  money. 
The  question  is  so  purely  verbal  as  tc 
be  scarcely  worth  raising,  «nd  one 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  oompre- 
bending  whv  so  much  importance  is 
attached  to  it,  if  there  were  not  some 
authorities  who,  still  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  infancy  of  society  and 
of  political  economy,  that  the  quantity 
of  money,  compared  with  that  of  com- 
modities, determines  general  prices, 
think  it  important  to  prove  that  bank 
notes  and  no  other  forms  of  credit  are 
money,  in  order  to  support  the  infer- 
ence that  bank  notes  and  no  other  forms 
of  credit  influence  prices.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  prices  do  not  depend  on 
money,  but  on  purchases.  Money  left 
with  a  banker,  and  not  drawn  against, 
or  drawn  against  for  other  purposes 
than  buying  commodities,  has  no  efiect 
on  prices,  any  more  than  credit  which 
is  not  used.  Credit  which  i$  used  to 
purchase  commodities,  affects  prices  in 
the  same  manner  as  money.  Money 
and  credit  are  thus  exactly  on  a  par, 
in  their  effect  on  prices ;  and  whether 
we  choose  to  class  bank  notes  with  the 
one  or  the  other,  is  in  this  respect  en- 
tirely immaterial. 

Since,  however,  this  question  of 
nomenclature  has  been  raised,  it  seems 
desirable  that  it  should  be  answered. 
The  reason  given  for  considering  bank 
notes  as  money,  is,  that  by  law  and 
usage  they  have  the  property,  in  com- 
mon with  metallic  money,  of  finally 
closing  the  transactions  in  which  they 
are  employed :  while  no  other  mode 
of  paying  one  debt  by  transfening 
another  has  that  privilege.  The  first 
remark  which  here  suggests  itself  is, 
that  on  this  showing,  the  notes  at 
least  of  private  banks  are  not  money; 
for  a  creditor  cannot  be  forced  to  accept 
them  in  payment  of  a  debt.  They  cer- 
tainly close  the  transaction  if  he  does 
accept  them  ;  but  so,  on  the  same  sup* 
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position,  wmiM  a  bale  of  clotb,  or  a 
pipe  of  wine ;  which  are  sot  for  that 
reason  regarded  as  monej.  It  seems 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  idea  of 
monej,  that  it  be  legal  tender.  An  in- 
convertible naper  which  is  legal  tender 
is  nniTersallj  admitted  to  be  money ; 
in  the  French  language  the  phrase 
vapier^monnaie  actually  means  incon- 
yertibility,  convertible  notes  being 
merely  billets  d  porteur.  It  is  only  in 
the  case  of  Bank  of  England  notes  under 
the  law  of  convertibility,  that  any  diflfi- 
culty  arises ;  those  notes  not  being  a 
legal  tender  from  the  Bank  itself, 
though  a  legal  tender  from  all  other 

Sersons.  Bank  of  England  notes  un- 
oubtedly  do  close  transactions,  so  far 
as  respects  the  buyer.  When  he  has 
once  paid  in  Bank  of  England  notes, 
he  can  in  no  case  be  reouired  to  pay 
over  again.  But  I  eoniess  I  cannot 
see  how  the  transaction  can  be  deemed 
complete  as  regards  the  seller,  when 
he  will  only  be  found  to  have  received 
the  price  of  his  commodity  provided 
the  bank  keeps  its  promise  to  pay.  An 
instrument  which  would  be  deprived 
of  all  value  by  the  insolvency  of  a  cor- 
poration, cannot  be  money  in  any 
sense  in  which  money  is  opposed  to 
credit.  It  either  is  not  money,  or  it 
is  mone^  and  credit  too.  It  niay  be 
most  smtably  described  as  coined  cre- 
dit. The  other  forms  of  credit  may 
be  distinguished  from  it  as  credit  in 
ingots. 

§  8.  Some  high  authorities  have 
claimed  for  bank  notes,  as  compared 
with  other  modes  of  credit,  a  greater 
distinction  in  respect  to  influence  on 
price  than  we  have  seen  reason  to  allow; 
a  dilTerenee,  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 
They  ground  this  distinction  on  the 
&ct,  that  all  bills  and  cheques,  as  well 
as  all  book-debts,  are  from  the  first  in- 
tended to  be,  and  actually  are,  ulti- 
mately liquidated  either  in  coin  or  in 
notes.  Tne  bank  notes  in  circulation, 
jointly  with  the  coin,  are  therefore, 
according  to  these  authorities,  the 
basis  on  which  all  the  other  expedients 
of  credit  rest;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  basis  will  be  the  superstructure; 
insomuch  that  the  quantity  of  bank 


notes  determines  that  of  all  the  other 
forms  of  credit.  If  bank  notes  are 
multiplied,  there  will,  they  seem  to 
think,  be  more  bills,  more  payments 
by  oneqne,  and,  I  presume^  more 
book  credits ;  and,  by  regulating  and 
limitine  the  issue  of  bank  notes^  they 
think  tnat  all  other  forms  of  credit  are, 
by  an  indirect  consequence,  brought 
under  a  similar  limitation.  I  beEeve 
I  have  stated  the  opinion  of  these 
authorities  correctly,  though  I  have 
nowhere  seen  the  grounds  of  it  set 
forth  with  such  distinctness  as  to  make 
me  feel  quite  certain  that  I  understand 
them.  It  may  be  true,  that  according 
as  there  are  more  or  fewer  bank  notes, 
there  is  also,  in  general  (thoueh  not 
invariably),  more  or  less  of  other  de- 
scriptions of  credit ;  for  the  same  state 
of  affairs  which  leads  to  an  increase  of 
credit  in  one  shape,  leads  to  an  increase 
of  it  in  other  snapes.  Bat  I  see  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  one  is  the 
cause  of  the  other.  If  indeed  we  begin 
by  assuming,  as  I  suspect  is  tacitly 
done,  that  prices  are  regulated  by  coin 
and  bank  notes^  the  proposition  main- 
tained will  certainly  follow :  for,  accord- 
ing as  prices  are  higher  or  lower,  the 
same  purchases  will  give  rise  to  bills, 
cheques,  and  book  credits  of  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  amount.  But  the  premiss 
in  this  reasoning  is  the  verpr  proposi 
tion  to  be  proved.  Setting  this  assamp- 
tion  aside,  I  know  not  how  the  conclu- 
sion can  be  substantiated.  The  credit 
given  to  any  one  by  those  with  whom 
he  deals,  does  not  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  bank  notes  or  coin  in  circulation 
at  the  time,  but  on  their  opinion  of  his 
Rolvency :  if  any  consideration  of  a  more 
general  character  enters  into  their  cal- 
culation, it  is  only  in  a  time  of  pressure 
on  the  loan  market,  when  they  are  not 
certain  of  being  themselves  able  to  ob- 
tain the  credit  on  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  rely;  and  even  then, 
what  they  look  to  is  the  general  state 
of  the  loan  market,  and  not  (precon- 
ceived theory  apart)  the  amount  of 
bank  notes.  So  far,  as  to  the  willing- 
ness to  give  credit.  And  the  willing- 
ness of  a  dealer  to  use  his  credit,  de- 
pends on  his  expectations  of  gain,  that 
IS,  on  his  opinion  of  the  probable  friture 
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price  of  his  commodity;  an  opinion 
grounded  either  on  the  rise  or  fall 
already  going  on,  or  on  his  prospective 
judgment  respecting  the  supply  and  the 
rate  of  consumption.  When  a  dealer 
extends  his  purchases  heyond  his  im- 
mediate means  of  payment,  engaging 
to  pay  at  a  specified  time,  he  does  so 
in  the  expectation  either  that  the  trans- 
action will  have  terminated  favourably 
before  that  time  arrives,  or  that  he 
shall  then  he  in  possession  of  sufficient 
funds  from  theproceeds  of  his  other 
transactions.  The  fulfilment  of  these 
expectations  depends  upon  prices,  but 
not  specially  upon  the  amount  of  bank 
notes.  He  may,  doubtless,  also  ask  him- 
self, in  case  he  should  be  disappointed 
in  these  expectations,  to  what  quarter 
he  can  look  for  a  temporary  advance, 
to  enable  him,  at  the  worst,  to  keep 
his  engagements.  But  in  the  first 
place,  this  prospective  reflection  on  the 
somewhat  more  or  less  of  difficulty 
which  he  may  have  in  tiding  over  his 
embarrassments,  seems  too  slender  an 


indncement  to  be  much  of  a  restraint 
in  a  period  supposed  to  be  one  of  rash  ad- 
venture, and  upon  persons  so  confident 
of  success  as  to  involve  themselves  be* 
yond  their  certain  means  of  extrication. 
And  further,  I  apprehend  that  their  con- 
fidence of  being  helped  out  in  the  event 
of  ill-fortune,  will  mainly  depend  on 
their  opinion  of  their  own  individual 
credit,  with,  perhaps,  some  considera- 
tion, not  of  the  quantity  of  the  currency, 
but  of  the  general  state  of  the  loan 
market.  They  are  aware  that,  in  case 
of  a  commercial  crisis,  they  shall  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  advances.  But 
if  they  thought  it  likely  that  a  com- 
mercial crisis  would  occur  before  they 
had  realized,  they  would  not  speculate. 
If  no  great  contraction  of  general  cre- 
dit occurs,  they  will  feel  no  doubt  of 
obtaining  any  advances  which  they 
absolutely  require,  provided  the  state 
of  their  own  affairs  at  the  time  afiforda 
in  the  estimation  of  lenders  a  sufficient 
prospect  that  those  advances  will  be 
repaid. 


CHAPTER  xm. 


OF  AW  IKCONVBRTIBLB  PAPBR  CUBRENOT. 


§  1.  After  experience  had  shown 
that  pieces  of  paper,  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  by  merely  bearing  upon  them 
the  written  profession  of  being  equiva- 
lent to  a  ceitain  number  of  francs,  dol- 
lars, or  pounds,  could  be  made  to  circu- 
late as  such,  and  to  produce  all  the 
benefit  to  the  issuers  which  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  coins  which  they 

Eurported  to  represent;  governments 
egan  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  happy 
device  if  they  could  appropriate  to  them- 
selves this  benefit,  free  from  the  con- 
dition to  which  individuals  issuing  such 
paper  substitutes  for  money  were  sub- 
ject, of  giving,  when  required,  for  the 
si^,  the  thing  signified.  They  deter- 
mined to  try  whether  they  could  not 
emancipate  themselves  from  this  un- 
pleasant obligation,  and  make  a  piece 
of  paper  issued  by  them  pass  for  a 
pound,  by  merely  calling  it  a  pound. 


and  consenting  to  receive  it  in  payment 
of  the  taxes.  And  such  is  the  influence 
of  almost  all  established  governments, 
that  they  have  generally  succeeded  in 
attaining  this  object:  I  believe  1  might 
say  they  have  always  succeeded  for  a 
time,  and  the  power  has  only  been  lost 
to  them  after  they  had  compromised  it 
by  the  most  flagrant  abuse. 

In  the  case  supposed,  the  funclions 
of  money  are  performed  by  a  thing 
which  derives  its  power  of  performing 
them  solely  from  convention ;  but  conr 
vention  is  quite  sufficient  to  confer  the 
power ;  since  nothing  more  is  needfid 
to  make  a  person  accept  anything  as 
money,  and  even  at  any  arbitrary  value, 
than  the  persuasion  that  it  will  be 
taken  from  him  on  the  same  terms  by 
others.  The  only  question  is,  what  de- 
termines the  value  of  such  a  currency ; 
since  it  cannot  be,  as  in  the  case  of  grid 
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ftnd  iflyer  (or  paper  exchangeable  for 
them  at  pleasure),  the  ooet  of  prodno- 
tion. 

We  have  seen,  howe^rer,  that  even  in 
the  case  of  a  metallic  currency,  the  im- 
mediate agency  in  determining  itsralue 
is  its  quantity.  If  the  quantity,  in- 
stead of  depNending  on  the  ordinary  mer- 
cantile motives  of  profit  and  loss,  could 
be  arbitrarily  fixed  by  authority,  the 
value  would  depend  on  the  fiat  <n  that 
authority,  not  on  cost  of  production. 
The  quantity  of  a  paper  currency  not 
convertible  into  the  metals  at  the  option 
of  the  holder,  can  ;be  arbitrarily  ued ; 
especially  if  the  issaer  is  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  state.  The  value,  there- 
fore, of  such  a'  currency,  ii  entirely 
arbitrary. 

Suppose  that,  in  a  countir  of  which 
the  currency  is  wholly  metallic,  a  paper 
currency  is  suddenly  issued,  to  the 
amount  of  half  the  metallic  circulation : 
not  by  a  banking  estabh'shment,  or  in 
the  form  of  loans,  but  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  payment  of  salaries  and  pur- 
chase of  commodities.  The  currency 
being  suddenly  increased  by  one-half, 
all  prices  wiU  rise,  and  among  the 
rest,  the  prices  of  all  things  made  of 
gold  and  silver.  An  ounce  of  manu- 
factured gold  will  become  more  valu- 
able than  an  ounce  of  gold  coin,  by 
more  than  that  customary  difference 
which  compensates  for  the  value  of  the 
workmanship ;  and  it  will  be  profitable 
to  melt  the  coin  for  the  purpose  of 
being  manufactured,  until  as  much  has 
been  taken  from  the  currency  by  the 
subtraction  of  gold,  as  had  been  added 
to  it  by  the  issue  of  paper.  Then  prices 
will  relapse  to  what  they  were  at  first, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  changed  ex- 
cept that  a  paper  currency  has  been 
substituted  for  half  of  the  metallic  cur- 
rency which  existed  before.  Suppose, 
now,  a  second  emission  of  paper ;  the 
same  series  of  effects  will  be  renewed ; 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  of  the  me- 
tallic mone^  has  disappeared :  that  is, 
if  paper  be  issued  of  as  low  a  denomi- 
nation as  the  lowest  coin ;  if  not,  as 
much  will  remain,  as  convenience  re- 
quires for  the  smaller  pajonents.  The 
addition  made  to  the  quantity  of  gold 
uid  silier  disposable  for  ornamental 


purposes,  will  somewhat  reduce,  for  a 
time,  the  value  of  the  article ;  and  as 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  even  though 
paper  has  been  issued  to  the  original 
amount  of  the  metallic  circulation,  as 
much  coin  will  remain  in  circulation 
along  with  it,  as  will  keep  the  value  of 
the  currencv  down  to  the  reduced  value 
of  the  metaUic  material ;  but  the  value 
having  fiillen  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, a  stoppage  or  diminution  of  the 
supply  from  the  mines  will  enable  the 
surplus  to  be  carried  off  by  the  ordinary 
agents  of  destruction,  after  which,  the 
metals  and  the  currency  will  recover 
their  natural  value.  We  are  here  sup- 
posing, as  we  have  supposed  through- 
out, that  the  country  has  mines  of  its 
own,  and  no  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  countries:  for,  in  a  country 
having  foreign  trade,  the  coin  which  is 
rendered  superfluous  by  an  issue  of 
paper  is  oamed  off  by  a  much  prompter 
method. 

Up  to  this  pointy  the  effects  of  a 
paper  currency  are  substantially  the 
same,  whether  it  is  convertible  into 
specie  or  not.  It  is  when  the  metals 
have  been  completely  superseded  and 
driven  from  circulation,  tnat  the  diffe- 
rence between  convertible  and  incon- 
vertible paper  begins  to  be  operative. 
When  the  gold  or  silver  has  all  gone 
from  circulation,  and  an  eoual  quantity 
of  paper  has  taken  its  place,  suppose 
that  a  still  further  issue  is  superadded. 
The  same  series  of  phenomena  recom- 
mences: prices  rise,  among  the  rest 
the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  articles, 
and  it  becomes  an  object  as  before  to 
procure  coin  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
Dullion.  There  is  no  longer  any  coin 
in  circulation ;  but  if  the  paper  cur- 
rency is  convertible,  coin  may  still  be 
obtained  firom  the  issuers,  in  exchange 
for  notes.  All  additional  notes,  there- 
fore, which  are  attempted  to  be  forced 
into  circulation  after  the  metals  have 
been  completely  superseded,  wiU  return 
upon  the  issuers  in  exchange  for  coin ; 
and  thev  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
in  circulation  such  a  quantitv  of  con- 
vertible paper,  as  to  sink  its  value  below 
the  metal  which  it  represents.  It  is 
not  so,  however,  with  an  inconvertible 
currency.    To  the  increase  of  that  (as 
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rcrmfttcd  by  law)  there  is  no  check. 
Theissnen  may  add  to  it  Indefinitely, 
lowering  its  ralne  and  raising  prices  in 
proportion ;  they  may,  in  other  words, 
depreciate  the  currency  without  limit. 
Such  a  power,  in  whomsoever  vested, 
IS  an  intolerable  evil.  All  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium 
are  mischievous :  they  disturb  existing 
contracts  and  expectations,  and  the 
liability  to  such  changes  renders  every 
pecimiary  engagement  of  long  date 
entirely  precarious.  The  person  who 
buys  for  himself,  or  gives  to  another, 
an  annuity  of  lOOZ.,  does  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  equivalent  to  200Z. 
or  to  60Z.  a  few  years  hence.  Great 
as  'this  evil  would  be  if  it  depended 
only  on  accident,  it  is  still  greater 
when  placed  at  the  arbitrary  (Esposal 
of  an  individual  or  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals; who  may  have  any  kind  or 
degree  of  interest  to  be  served  by  an 
artificial  fluctuation  in  fortunes;  and 
who  have  at  any  rate  a  strong  interest 
in  issuing  as  much  as  poss^le,  each 
issue  being  in  itself  a  source  of  profit. 
Not  to  add,  that  the  issuers  may  nave, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  government  paper 
alwavs  have,  a  direct  interest  in  lower- 
ing tne  value  of  the  currency,  because 
it  is  the  medium  in  which  their  own 
debts  are  computed. 

§  2.  In  order  that  the  value  of  the 
currency  may  be  secure  from  being 
altered  py  design,  and  may  be  as  little 
as  possible  liable  to  fluctuation  from 
accident,  the  articles  least  liable  of  all 
known  commodities  to  varv  in  their 
value,  the  precious  metals,  have  been 
made  in  all  civilized  countries  the 
standard  of  value  for  the  circulating 
medium ;  and  no  paper  currency  ought 
to  exist  of  which  the  value  cannot  be 
made  to  conform  to  theire.  Nor  has 
this  fundamental  maxim  ever  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  even  by  the  govern- 
ments which  have  most  abused  the 
power  of  creating  inconvertible  paper. 
If  they  have  not  (as  they  generally 
have)  professed  an  intention  of  paying 
m  specie  at  some  indefinite  future  time, 
they  have  at  least,  by  giving  to  their 
paper  issues  the  names  of  their  coins, 
made  a  virtual,  though    generally   a 
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false,  profession  of  intending  to  keep 
them  at  a  value  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  coins.  This  is  not  impracticable, 
even  with  an  inconvertiole  paper. 
There  is  not  indeed  the  self-acting 
check  which  convertibility  brings  with 
it.  But  there  is  »  clear  and  uneom- 
vocal  indication  by  which  to  jaag« 
whether  the  currency  is  depreciat^ 
and  to  what  extent.  That  indication 
is,  the  price  of  the  precious  metals. 
When  holders  of  paper  cannot  demand 
coin  to  be  converted  into  bullion,  and 
when  there  is  none  left  in  circulation, 
bullion  nses  and  falls  in  price  like  other 
things ;  and  if  it  is  above  the  Mint 
price,  if  an  ounce  of  gold,  which  would 
oe  coined  into  the  equivalent  of 
3/.  17«.  104^.,  is  sold  for  4Z.  or  5l.  in 
paper,  the  value  of  the  currency  has 
sunk  just  that  much  below  what  the 
value  of  a  metallic  currency  would  be. 
If^  therefore,  the  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper  were  subjected  to  strict  rules, 
one  rule  being  that  whenever  bullion 
rose  above  the  Mint  price,  the  issues 
should  be  contracted  until  the  market 
price  of  bullion  and  the  Mint  price  were 
again  in  accordance,  such  a  currency 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  of  the  evila 
usuaTlv  deemed  inherent  in  an  incon- 
vertible paper. 

But  also  such  a  system  of  currency 
would  have  no  advantages  sufficient  to 
recommend  it  to  adoption.  An  incon- 
vertible currency,  regulated  by  the 
price  of  bullion,  would  conform  exactly, 
in  all  it  3  variations,  to  a  convertible 
one  ;  and  the  only  advantage  gained, 
would  be  that  of  exemption  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  any  reserve  of  the 
precious  metals ;  which  is  not  a  very 
important  consideration,  especially  as 
a  government,  so  long  as  its  good  faith 
is  not  suspected,  needs  not  keep  so 
large  a  reserve  as  private  issuers,  being 
not  so  liable  to  great  and  sudden  de- 
mands, since  there  never  can  be  any 
real  doubt  of  its  solvency.  A^inst 
this  small  advantage  is  to  be  set,  m  the 
first  place,  the  possibility  of  fraudulent 
tampering  with  the  price  of  bullion  for 
the  sake  of  acting  on  the  currency ;  in 
the  manner  of  the  fictitious  sales  of 
com,  to  influence  the  averages,  so 
much  and  00  justly  complained  of  whiU 
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the  com  laws  were  in  force.  But  a 
^n  stronger  consideration  is  the  im- 
portance of  adhering  to  a  simple  prin- 
ciple, intelligible  to- the  most  untaught 
capacity.  Everybody  can  xmderstand 
convertibility;  every  one  sees  that 
what  can  be  at  any  moment  exchanged 
for  five  pounds,  is  worth  five  pounds. 
Regulation  by  the  price  of  bullion  is 
a  more  complex  idea,  and  does  not  re- 
coinmend  itself  through  the  same  fa- 
miliar associations.  There  would  be 
nothing  like  the  same  confidence,  by 
the  public  generally,  in  an  inconver- 
tible currency  so  regulated,  as  in  a  con- 
vertible one :  and  the  most  instructed 
person  might  reasonably  doubt  whether 
Buch  a  rule  would  be  as  likely  to  be  in- 
flexibly adhered  to.  The  grounds  of 
the  rule  not  being  so  well  understood 
by  the  public,  opinion  would  probably 
not  enforce  it  with  as  much  rigidity, 
and,  in  any  circumstances  of  difficulty, 
would  be  likely  to  turn  against  it, 
while  to  the  government  itself  a  sus- 
pension, of  convertibility  would  appear 
a  much  stronger  and 'more  extreme 
measure,  than  a  relaxation  of  what 
might  possibly  be  considered  a  some- 
what artificial  rule.  There  is  therefore 
a  great  preponderance  of  reasons  in 
favour  of  a  convertible,  in  preference  to 
even  the  best  regulated  inconvertible 
currency.  TTie  temptation  to  over- 
issue, in  certain  financial  emergencies, 
is  so  strong,  that  nothing  is  admissible 
which  can  tend,  in  however  slight  a 
degree,  to  weaken  the  barriers  that 
restrain  it. 

§  3.  Although  no  doctrine  in  poli- 
tical economy  rests  on  more  obvious 
grounds  than  the  mischief  of  a  paper 
currency  not  maintained  at  the  same 
value  with  a  metallic,  either  by  con- 
vertibility, or  by  some  principle  of  limi- 
tation equivalent  to  it ;  and  although, 
accordingly,  this  doctrine  has,  though 
not  till  after  the  discussions  of  many 
years,  been  tolerably  effectually 
drummed  into  the  publio  mind;  yet 
dissentients  are  still  numerous,  and 
projectors  every  now  and  then  start 
op,  with  plans  for  curing  all  the  econo- 
mical evils  of  society  by  means  of  an 
unlimited  issne  of  inconvertible  paper. 


There  is^  in  truth,  a  great  charm  in  the 
idea.  To  be  able  to  pay  oif  the  na- 
tional  debt,  defray  the  expenses  of  go- 
vernment without  taxation,  and  in  fine, 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, is  a  brilliant  prospect,  when 
once  a  man  is  capable  of  believing  that 
printing  a  few  characters  on  bits  of 
paper  will  do  it.  The  philosopher's 
stone  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
more. 

As  these  projects,  however  often 
slain,  always  resuscitate,  it  is  not  so- 
perfluous  to  examine  one  or  two  of  the 
fallacies  by  which  the  schemers  impose 
upon  themselves.  One  of  the  com- 
monest is,  that  a  paper  currency  can> 
not  be  issued  in  excess  so  long  as  every 
note  issued  repre$erU$  property,  or  has 
a  foundation  of  actual  property  to 
rest  on.  These  phrases,  of  represent- 
ing and  resting,  seldom  convey  any 
distinct  or  well-defined  idea:  when 
they  da  their  meaning  is  no  more  than 
this — tnat  the  issuers  of  the  paper 
must  have  property,  either  of  their 
own  or  entrusted  to  them,  to  the  value 
of  all  the  notes  they  issue;  though 
for  what  purpose  does  not  very  clearly 
appear ;  lor  if  the  property  cannot  be 
claimed  in  exchange  for  the  notes,  it  is 
difficult  to  divine  in  what  manner  its 
mere  existence  can  serve  to  uphold 
their  valne.  I  presume,  however,  it  is 
intended  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
holders  would  be  finally  reimbursed,  in 
case  any  untoward  event  should  cause 
the  whole  concern  to  be  wound  up.  On 
this  theory  there  have  been  many 
schemes  for  **  coining  the  whole  land  of 
the  country  into  money"  and  the  like. 

In  so  fiir  as  this  notion  has  any  con- 
nexion at  all  with  reason,  it  seems  to 
orig[inate  in  confounding  two  entirely 
distinct  evils,  to  which  a  paper  cur- 
rency is  liable.  One  is,  the  msolvencv 
of  the  issuers ;  which,  if  the  paper  is 
grounded  on  their  credit — if  it  makes 
any  promise  of  payment  in  cash,  either 
on  demand  or  at  any  future  time — of 
course  deprives  the  paper  of  any  value 
which  it  aerives  from  the  promise.  To 
this  evil  paper  credit  is  equally  Hable, 
however  moderately  used ;  and  against 
it,  a  proviso  that  all  issues  should  be 
"  founded  on  property,''  as  for  instance 
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that  notes  should  only  be  issued  on  the 
security  of  some  valuable  thing  ex- 
pressly pledged  for  their  redemption, 
would  really  be  efficacious  as  a  pre- 
caution. But  the  theory  takes  no  ac- 
count of  another  evil,  wmch  is  incident 
to  the  notes  of  the  most  solvent  firm, 
company,  or  government :  that  of  being 
depreciated  in  value  from  being  issued 
in  excessive  quantity.  The  assignats, 
during  the  French  Kevolution,  were  an 
example  of  a  currency  grounded  on 
tl  ese  principles.  The  assignats  "re- 
presented'' an  immense  amount  of 
highly  valuable  property,  namely  the 
lands  of  the  crown,  the  church,  the 
monasteries,  and  the  emigrants ; 
amounting  possibly  to  half  the  terri- 
tory of  France.  They  were,  in  fact, 
orders  or  assignments  on  this  mass  of 
land.  The  revolutionary  government 
had  the  idea  of  "  coining"  these  lands 
into  money;  but,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  did  not  originally  contemplate  the 
immense  multiplication  of  issues  to 
which  they  were  eventually  driven  by 
the  failure  of  all  other  financial  re- 
sources. They  imagined  that  the  as- 
signats would  come  rapidly  back  to  the 
issuers  in  exchange  for  land,  and  that 
they  should  be  able  to  reissue  them 
continually  until  the  lands  were  all 
disposed  o^  without  ha^ng  at  any 
time  more  than  a  very  moderate  quan- 
tity in  circulation.  Their  hope  was 
frustrated:  the  land  did  not  sell  so 
quickly  as  they  expected ;  buyers  were 
not  inclined  to  invest  their  money  in 
possessions  which  were  likely  to  be  re- 
sumed without  compensation  if  the 
Revolution  succumbed:  the  bits  of 
paper  which  represented  land,  becom- 
ing prodigiously  multiplied,  could  no 
more  keep  up  their  value  than  the 
land  itself  would  have  done  if  it  had 
all  been  brought  to  market  at  once: 
and  the  result  was  that  it  at  last  re- 
quired an  assignat  of  six  hundred 
francs  to  pay  for  a  pound  of  butter. 

The  example  of  the  assignats  has 
been  said  not  to  be  conclusive,  because 
an  assignat  only  represented  land  in 
general,  but  not  a  definite  quantity  of 
land.  To  have  prevented  their  depre- 
ciation, the  proper  course,  it  is  affirmed, 
would  have  oeen  to  have  made  a  valo*- 


tion  of  all  the  confiscated  property  at 
its  metallic  value,  and  to  have  issued 
assignats  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  that 
limit ;  giving  to  the  holders  a  right  te 
demand  any  piece  of  land,  at  its  re> 
gistered  valuation,  in  exchange  for 
assignats  to  the  same  amount.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  superiority 
of  this  plan  over  the  one  actually 
adopted.  Had  this  course  been  fol- 
lowed, the  assignats  could  never  have 
been  depreciated  to  the  inordinate  de- 
gree they  were ;  for — as  they  would  have 
retained  all  their  purchasing  power  in 
relation  to  land,  nowever  much  they 
might  have  fallen  in  respect  to  other 
things — ^before  they  had  lost  very  much 
of  their  market  value,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  been  brought  in  to  be  ex- 
changed for  land.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  their  not  being 
depreciated  would  presuppose  that  no 
greater  number  of  them  continued  in 
circulation  than  would  have  circulated 
if  they  had  been  convertible  into  cask 
However  convenient,  therefore,  in  a 
time  of  revolution,  this  currency  con- 
vertible into  land  on  demand  might 
have  been,  as  a  contrivance  for  selling 
rapidly  a  great  quantity  of  land  with 
the  least  possible  sacrifice ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  advantage  it  would 
have,  AS  tlie  permanent  system  of  a 
country,  over  a  currency  convertible 
into  coin :  while  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  see  what  would  be  its  disadvantages ; 
since  land  is  far  more  variable  in  value 
than  gold  and  silver ;  and  besides,  land, 
to  most  persons,  being  rather  an  in. 
cmnbrance  than  a  desirable  possession, 
except  to  be  converted  into  money, 
people  would  submit  to  a  much  greater 
depreciation  before  demanding  knd, 
than  they  will  before  demanding  gold 
or  silver.* 

§  4.  Another  of  the  fallacies  from 
which  the  advocates  of  an  inconvertible 

*  Among  the  schemes  of  corrency  to  which, 
strange  to  say,  intelligent  writers  have  been 
found  to  give  their  sanction,  one  is  ss  fol- 
lows: that  the  state  should  receiTe  in  pledgt 
or  mortgage,  any  kind  or  amount  of  property, 
such  as  land,  stock,  &c.,  and  should  sdvsnM 
to  the  owners  inconvertible  paper  money  to 
the  estimated  value.  Such  a  currency  woold 
not  even  have  the  recommendations  of  the 
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currency  derive  support,  is  the  notion  | 
"diat  an  increase  of  the  currency 
quickens  industry.  This  idea  was  set 
afloat  by  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on 
ifoney,  and  has  had  many  devoted  ad- 
herents since ;  witness  the  Birmingham 
currency  school,  of  whom  Mr.  Attwood 
was  at  one  time  the  most  conspicuous 
representative.  Mr.  Attwood  main- 
tamed  that  a  rise  of  prices  produced  by 
an  increase  of  paper  currency,  stimu- 
lates every  producer  to  his  utmost  ex- 
ertions, and  brings  all  the  capital  and 
labour  of  the  country  into  complete 
employment :  and  that  this  has  m  va- 
riably happened  in  all  periods  of  rising 
prices,  when  the  rise  was  on  a  suffi- 
ciently great  scale.  I  presume,  how- 
ever, that  the  inducement  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Attwood,  excited  this 
unusual  ardour  in  all  persons  engaged 
in  production,  must  have  been  the  ex- 
pectation of  getting  more  of  commo- 
dities generally,  more  real  wealth,  in 
exchange  for  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  and  not  merely  more  pieces  of 
paper.  This  expectation,  however, 
must  have  been,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  sopposition,  disappointed,  since,  all 
prices  being  supposed  to  rise  eoually, 
no  one  was  really  better  paid  for  his 
goods  than  before.  Those  who  agree 
with  Mr.  Attwood  could  only  succeed 
in  winning  people  on  to  these  unwonted 
exertions,  by  a  prolongation  of  what 
would  in  fact  be  a  delusion ;  contriving 
matters  so,  that  by  a  progressive  rise 
of  money  prices,  every  producer  shall 
always  seem  to  be  in  tne  very  act  of 
obtaining  an  increased  remuneration 
which  he  never,  in  reality,  does  obtain. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  any 
other  of  the  objections  to  this  plan, 
than  that  of  its  total  impracticabilitv. 
It  calculates  on  finding  the  whole  world 
persisting  for  ever  in  the  belief  that 
more  pieces  of  paper  are  more  riches, 
and  never  discovering  that,  with  all 
their  paper,  they  cannot  buy  more  of 

imaginary  iiwignitfs  nipposed  in  the  text ; 
■ixice  those  into  whose  hands  the  notes  were 
paid  by  the  persons  who  receiyed  them,  could 
not  return  them  to  the  Oovemment,  and  de- 
mand in  exchange  land  or  stock  which  was 
only  pledged,  not  alienated.  There  would 
be  no  reflox  of  such  assignats  as  theae,  and 
their  depredation  would  be  indeAnitti, 


anything  than  they  could  before.  No 
such  mistake  was  made  during  any  of 
the  periods  of  high  prices,  on  the  ex- 
perience of  which  this  school  lays  so 
much  stress.  At  the  periods  which 
Mr.  Attwood  mistook  for  times  of 
prosperity,  and  which  were  simply  (as 
all  periods  of  high  prices,  under  a 
convertible  currency,  must  be)  times 
of  speculation,  the  speculatora  did  not 
think  they  were  growing  rich  because 
the  high  prices  would  last,  but  because 
they  would  not  last,  and  because  who- 
ever contrived  to  realize  while  they  did 
last,  would  find  himself,  after  the  re- 
coil, in  possession  of  a  greater  number 
of  pounds  sterling,  without  their  hav- 
ing become  of  less  value.  I^  at  the 
close  of  the  speculation,  an  issue  of 
paper  had  been  made,  sufficient  to  keep 
prices  up  to  the  point  which  they  at- 
tained when  at  the  highest,  no  one 
would  have  been  more  disappointed 
than  the  speculators ;  since  the  gain 
which  the^  thought  to  have  reaped  by 
realizing  m  time  (at  the  expense  of 
their  competitors,  who  bought  when 
they  sold,  and  had  to  sell  after  the  revul- 
sion) would  have  faded  away  in  their 
hands,  and  instead  of  it  they  would 
have  got  nothing  except  a  few  more 
paper  tickets  to  count  by. 

Hume's  venion  of  the  doctrine  dif- 
fered in  a  slight  degree  from  Mr. 
AMwood's.  He  thought  that  all  com- 
modities would  not  rise  in  price  simul- 
taneously, and  that  some  persons 
therefore  would  obtain  a  real  gain,  by 
gettitg  more  money  for  what  they  had 
to  sell,  while  the  things  which  they 
wished  to  buy  might  not  yet  have 
risen.  And  those  ^o  would  reap  this 
gain  would  always  be  (he  seems  to 
think)  the  first  comers.  It  seems 
obvious,  however,  that  for  every  person 
who  thus  gains  more  than  usual,  there 
is  necessiffily  some  other  person  who 
gains  less.  The  loser,  if  things  took 
place  as  Hume  supposes,  would  be  the 
seller  of  the  commodities  which  are 
slowest  to  rise ;  who,  by  the  supposi- 
tion, parts  with  his  goods  at  the  old 
prices,  to  purehasers  who  have  already 
benefited  by  the  new.  This  seller  has 
obtained  for  his  commodity  only  the 
accustomed  quantity  of  money,  wbil^ 


Lliere  are  already  fiome  things  of  which 
that  money  will  no  longer  pnrchaae  aa 
much  aa  before.  !£,  therefcMe,  he 
knows  what  is  going  on,  he  will  raise 
his  price,  and  then  the  buyer  will  not 
have  the  ^ain,  which  is  supposed  to 
stimulate  his  industry.  But  i^  on  the 
oontraiT,  the  seller  does  not  know  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  onl^p^  discovers  it 
when  he  finds,  in  laying  ms  mcmey  out, 
that  it  does  not  go  «o  far,  he  then  ob- 
tains less  than  the  ordinarj^  remunera- 
tion for  his  labour  and  capital ;  and  if 
the  other  dealer's  industry  is  encou- 
raged, it  should  seem  that  his  must, 
from  the  opposite  cause,  be  inpau«d. 

§  5.  There  is  no  way  in  which  a 
general  and  permanent  rise  of  prices, 
or  in  other  words,  depreciation  of  money, 
can  benefit  anybody,  except  at  the  ex- 
pense of  somelxHly  else.  The  substitu- 
tion of  paper  for  metallic  currency  is 
a  national  gain :  any  further  increase 
of  paper  beyond  this  is  but  a  form  of 
roboeiy. 

An  issue  of  notes  is  a  manifest  gain 
to  the  issuers,  who,  until  the  notes  are 
returned  for  payment,  obtain  the  use  of 
them  as  if  they  were  a  real  capital : 
and  so  lon^  as  the  notes  are  no  perma- 
nent addition  to  the  currency,  but 
merely  supersede  gold  or  silver  to  the 
same  amount,  the  gain  of  the  issuer  is 
a  loss  to  no  one :  it  is  obtained-  by 
saying  to  the  community  the  expense 
ai  the  more  costly  material.  But  if 
there  is  no  gold  or  silver  to  be  super- 
seded— ^if  the  notes  are  added  to  the 
currency,  instead  of  being  substituted 
for  the  metallic  part  of  it — all  holders 
of  currency  lose,  oy  the  depreciation  of 
its  value,  the  exact  equivalent  of  what 
the  issuer  gains.  A  tax  is  virtually 
levied  on  them  for  his  benefit.  ^  It  will 
bo  objected  by  some,  that  gains  are 
also  made  by  ttie  producers  and  dealers 
who,  by  means  of  the  increased  issue, 
«re  accommodated  with  loans.  Theirs, 
however,  is  not  an  additional  gain,  but 
a  pordon  of  that  which  is  reaped  by  the 
issuer  at  the  expense  of  all  possessors 
of  money.  The  profits  arising  from  the 
wntribution  levied  upon  the  pubUc,  he 
does  not  keep  to  himMl^  but  dividea 
ivith  his  cust(meM. 
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But  besides  the  benefit  reaped  b} 
the  issuers,  or  by  others  through  theiL 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  generallj, 
there  is  another  unjust  gain  obtained 
by  a  larger  class,  namely  by  those  who 
are  under  fixed  pecuniary  obligations. 
All  such  persons  are  freed,  by  a  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency,  from  a  portioc 
of  the  burthen  of  their  debts  or  other 
engagements :  in  other  words^  part  of 
the  property  of  their  creditors  is  gra- 
tuitously transferred  to  them.  (>q  s 
superficial  view  it  may  be  imagined 
that  this  is  an  advantage  to  industry ; 
since  the  productive  classes  are  great 
borrowers,  and  generally  owe  larger 
debts  to  the  unproductive  (if  we  include 
among  the  latter  all  persons  not  actually 
in  business)  than  the  unproductive 
classes  owe  to  them ;  especially  if  the 
national  debt  be  included.  It  is  only 
thus  that  a  general  rise  of  prices  can 
be  a  source  of  benefit  to  producers  and 
dealers;  by  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  their  fixed  burthens.  And  this  mi^ht 
be  accounted  an  advantage,  if  integrity 
and  good  faith  were  of  no  importance 
to  the  world,  and  to  industry  and  com- 
merce in  particular.  Not  many,  how- 
ever, have  been  found  to  say  tnat  the 
currency  ought  to  be  depreciated  on  the 
simple  ground  of  its  being  desirable  to 
rob  the  national  creditor  and  private  cro- 
ditors  of  a  part  of  what  is  in  their  bond. 
The  schemes  which  have  tended  that 
way  have  almost  always  had  some  ap 
pearance  of  special  and  circumstantial 
justification,  such  as  the  necessity  oi 
compensating  for  a  prior  injustice  com- 
mitted in  the  contrary  direction. 

§  6.  Thus  in  England,  for  roanj 
years  subsequent  to  1819,  it  was  perti- 
naciously contended,  that  a  large  portico 
of  the  national  debt,  and  a  mmtitade 
of  private  debts  still  in  existence,  were 
contracted  between  1797  and  1819b 
when  the  Bank  of  England  was  ev 
empted  from  ^ving  cash  for  its  notes, 
ana  that  it  is  ^ssly  uigust  to  h» 
rowera,  (that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  c» 
tional  debt,  to  all  tax-payovs)  -Hiat  the) 
should  be  paying  ixfterest  on  the  sami 
nominal  sums  m  a  ourrency  of  fill 
value,  which  were  borrowed  in  a  dspr^ 
dated  one.    Hie  deprociationi  i 
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fbg  io  tke  views  and  objects  of  the  par- 
ticular writer,  was  represented  to  have 
averaged  thirty,  fifty,  or  even  more  than 
fifty  per  cent :  and  the  conclusion  was, 
that  either  we  ought  to  retnm  to  this 
depreciated  currency,  or  to  strike  olT 
from  the  national  debt,  and  from  mort- 
gages or  other  private  debts  of  old  stand- 
ing, a  percentage  oorreapondin^  to  the 
estimated  amovnt  of  the  depreciation. 

To  this  doctrine,  the  fcll«wing  was 
the  answer  usually  made.  Granting 
that,  by  returning  to  cash  payments 
without  lowering  the  standard,  an  in> 
justice  was  done  to  debtors,  in  holding 
them  liable  for  tiie  same  amount  of  a 
currency  enhanced  in  value,  which  they 
bad  IxyiTowed  while  it  was  depreciated ; 
it  is  now  too  late  to  make  reparation 
for  this  injury.  The  debtors  and  cre- 
ditors of  to-day  are  not  the  debtors  and 
creditors  of  1819:  the  lapse  of  yeai-s 
has  entirely  altered  the  pecuniaiy  rela- 
tions of  the  community ;  and  it  being 
impossible  now  to  asoeitaiu  the  paiv 
ticular  persons  who  were  either  bene- 
fited or  injured,  to  attempt  to  retrace 
our  steps  would  be  not  redressing  a 
wrong,  but  superadding  a  second  act 
of  wide-spread  injustice  to  the  one  al- 
readjr  oonmiitted.  This  argument  is 
certainly  conclusive  on  the  practical 

Siestion ;  but  it  places  the  honest  con- 
usion  on  too  narrow  and  too  low  a 
ground.  It  concedes  that  the  measure 
of  181«,  called  Peel's  Bill,  by  which 
cash  payments  were  resumed  at  the 
srieinal  standard  of  3^  17f.  lOid.^  was 
teaify^  the  injustice  it  was  said  to  be. 
This  is  an  admission  wholly  opposed 
to  the  truth.  Parliament  had  no  alter- 
iiativ« ;  it  w«s  absolutely  bound  to  ad- 
here to  the  acknowledged  standard ;  as 
may  be  shown  onihree  distinct  grounds, 
two  of  fact,  and  one  of  principle. 

The  reasons  of  fact  are  these.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
debtR,  pnvate  or  public,  incurred  during 
tiie  Bank  restriction,  were  contracted 
in  a  currency  of  lower  value  than  that 
in  which  the  interest  is  now  paid.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  the  suspension  of 
the  obligation  to  pay  in  specie,  did  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  depre- 
ciate the  currency.  It  is  true  also  that 
ilw  Eunk  roalljr  exercised  that  power. 


though  to  a  far  less  extent  than  is  often 
pretended;  since  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  of  gold  and  the  Mint 
valuation,  during  the  ^eater  part  oi 
the  interval,  was  very  tnfling,  and  when 
it  was  greatest,  during  the  last  five 
years  of  the  war,  did  not  much  exceed 
thiity  per  cent.  To  the  extent  of  that 
ditlerence,  the  currency  was  depre- 
ciated, that  is,  its  value  was  below 
that  of  the  standard  to  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  adhere.  But  the  state  of 
Kurope  at  that  time  was  such — ^there 
was  so  unusual  an  absorntion  of  the 
precious  metals,  by  hoarding,  and  in 
the  military  chests  of  the  vast  armies 
which  then  desolated  the  Continent, 
that  the  value  of  the  standard  itself 
was  very  considerably  raised :  and  the 
best  auljiorities,  among  whom  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  name  Mr.  Tooke,  have,  after 
an  olaborate  investigation,  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  dmerence  between 
paper  and  bullion  was  not  greater  than 
the  enhancement  in  value  of  gold  itself, 
and  that  the  paper,  though  depreciated 
relatively  to  tne  then  value  of  gold,  did 
not  sink  below  the  ordinary  value,  at 
other  times,  either  of  gold  or  of  a  con- 
vertible papers  If  this  be  true  (and 
the  evidences  of  the  fact  are  ooaclu- 
sively  stated  in  Mr.  Tooke's  Hittory 
of  Prices)  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
case  against  the  fimdholder  and  other 
creditors  on  the  groond  of  depreciation 
is  subverted. 

But,  secondly,  even  if  the  currency 
had  really  been  lowered  in  yajue  at 
each  period  of  the  Bank  restriction,  in 
the  same  degree  in  which  it  was  de- 
preciated la  relation  to  its  standard, 
we  must  remember  that  a  part  only  of 
the  national  debt,  or  of  other  perma- 
nent engagements,  was  incurred  during 
the  Bank  restriction.  A  large  part 
had  been  contracted  before  1797 ;  a 
still  larger  during  the  oarW  years  of 
the  restriction,  when  the  difi(erence  be- 
tween paper  and  gold  was  yet  small. 
To  the  holders  of  the  former  part,  an 
injury  was  done,  by  paying  the  mterest 
for  twenty-two  years  in  a  depreciated 
currency :  those  of  the  second,  suffered 
an  i]\juiy  during  the  years  in  which  the 
interest  was  paid  in  a  currency  more 
depreciated  than  that  in  which  th^ 
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loans  were  contracted.  To  ba^e  re- 
sumed cash  payments  at  a  lower 
standard  would  nave  been  to  perpe- 
tuate tbe  injury  to  tbese  two  classes 
of  creditors,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  an 
undue  benefit  to  a  third  class,  who  had 
lent  their  money  during  the  few  years 
of  greatest  depreciation.  As  it  is,  there 
was  an  underpayment  to  one  set  of  per- 
sons, and  an  overpayment  to  anotner. 
The  late  Mr.  Musnet  took  the  trouble 
to  make  an  arithmetical  comparison 
between  the  two  amounts.  He  ascer- 
tained by  calculation,  that  if  an  ac- 
count had  been  made  out  in  1819,  of 
what  the  fundholders  had  gained  and 
lost  by  the  variation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency from  its  standard,  they  would 
have  been  found  as  a  body  to  have  been 
losers;  so  that  if  any  compensation 
was  due  on  the  ground  of  depreciation, 
it  would  not  be  from  the  fundholders 
collectively,  but  to  them. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
But  these  reasons  of  fact  are  not  the 
strongest.  There  is  a  reason  ot  prin- 
ciple, stiU  more  powerful  Suppose 
that,  not  a  part  of  the  debt  merely,  but 
the  whole,  had  been  contracted  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  depreciated  not 
only  in  comparison  with  its  standard, 
but  with  its  own  value  before  and 
after;  and  that  we  were  now  paying 
the  interest  of  this  debt  in  a  currency 
of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  per  cent 
more  valuable  than  that  in  which  it 
was  contracted.  What  difference 
would  this  make  in  the  obligation  of 
paying  it,  if  the  condition  that  it  should 
be  so  paid  was  ^artof  the  original  com- 

Eact  ?  Now  tms  is  not  only  truth,  but 
)ss  than  the  truth.  The  compact 
stipulated  better  terms  for  the  fund- 
holder  than  he  has  received.  During 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  Bank  le- 
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striction,  there  was  a  parliamentary 
pledge,  by  which  the  legislature  was 
as  much  bound  as  any  legislature  is 
capable  of  binding  itself  that  cash 
payments  should  be  resumed  on  the 
original  footing,  at  farthest  in  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  ge- 
neral peace.  This  was  therefore  an 
actual  condition  of  every  loan ;  and  the 
terms  of  the  loan  were  more  favourable 
in  consideration  of  it.  Without  some 
such  stipulation,  the  Government  could 
not  have  expected  to  borrow  unless  on 
the  terms  on  which  loans  are  made  to 
the  native  princes  of  India.  If  it  had 
been  understood  and  avowed  that, 
after  borrowing  the  money,  the 
standard  at  wmch  it  was  computed 
might  be  permanently  lowered,  to  any 
extent  which  to  the  "collective  wis- 
dom'' of  a  legislature  of  borrowers 
might  seem  fit-— who  can  say  what 
rate  of  interest  would  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  persons  of  common 
sense  to  risk  their  savings  in  such  an 
adventure  ?  However  muon  the  fund- 
holders  had  gained  by  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract insured  their  giving  ample  value 
for  it.  They  gave  value  for  more  than 
they  received;  since  cash  payments 
were  not  resumed  in  six  months,  but  in 
as  many  years,  after  the  peace.  So 
that  waving  all  our  arguments  except 
the  last,  and  conceding  all  the  facts  as- 
serted on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
the  fimdholders,  instead  of  being  unduly 
benefited,  are  the  injured  party ;  and 
would  have  a  claim  to  compensation,  if 
such  claims  were  not  very  properly 
barred  by  the  impossibility  of  aiiqjudica- 
tion,  and  by  the  salutary  general  maxim 
of  law  and  policy,  that  questions  should 
at  some  time  or  another  come  to  ao 
end. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


OF  EXCESS  OF  8UPFLY. 


8  1.  Aftbr  the  elementary  exposi- 
tion of  the  theory  of  money  contained 
in  the  last  few  chapters,  we  shall  re- 


turn to  a  question  in  I3ie  general  theoft 
of  Value,  which  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily discussed  until  the  nature  aad 
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(^rations  of  Monry  were  in  some 
measnre  understood,  because  the  errors 
against  which  we  have  to  contend 
mainly  originate  in  a  misiinderBtand- 
ing  of  those  operations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Talne  of 
everything  gravitates  towards  a  cer- 
tain medium  point  (which  has  been 
called  the  Natural  Value),  namely, 
that  at  which  it  exchanges  for  every 
other  thin^  in  the  ratio  of  their  cost 
of  production.  We  have  seen,  too, 
that  the  actual  or  market  value  coin- 
cides, or  nearly  so,  with  the  natural 
value,  only  on  an  average  of  years; 
and  is  continually  either  rising  above, 
or  filling  below  it,  from  alterations  in 
the  demand,  or  casual  fluctuations  in 
the  supply :  but  that  these  variations 
correct  themselves,  through  the  ten- 
dency of  the  supply  to  accommodate 
itseu  to  the  demand  which  exists  for 
the  commodity  at  its  natural  value.  A 
seneral  convergence  thus  results  from 
the  bidance  of  opposite  divergences. 
Dearth,  or  scarcity,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  over-supply,  or,  in  mercantile  lan- 
guage, glut,  on  the  other,  arc  incident 
to  all  conmiodities.  In  the  first  case, 
the  commodity  affords  to  the  producers 
or  sellers,  while  the  deficiencjr  lasts,  an 
unusually  high  rate  of  profit:  in  the 
second,  the  supply  being  in  excess  of 
that  for  which  a  demand  exists,  at  such 
a  value  as  will  afford  the  ordinary  profit, 
the  sellers  must  be  content  with  less, 
and  must,  in  extreme  cases,  submit  to 
a  loss. 

Because  this  phenomenon  of  over- 
supply,  and  consequent  inconvenience 
or  loss  to  the  producer  or  dealer, 
may  exist  in  the  case  of  any  one 
commodity  whatever,  many  per- 
sons, Including  some  distinguished 
political  economists,  have  thought 
that  it  may  exist  with  regard  to 
all  commodities;  that  there  may  be 
a  general  overproduction  of  wealth; 
ft  supply  of  commodities  in  the  aggre- 
gate, surpassing  the  demand ;  and  a 
consequent  depressed  condition  of  all 
classes  of  producers.  Against  this  doc- 
trine, of  which  Mr.  Malthus  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  this  country,  and  M.  de 
Sismondi  on  the  Continent,  were  the 
chief    apostles,  I   have  already  con- 


tended in  the  First  Book  ;*  but  it  was 
not  possible,  in  that  stage  of  oiur  in- 
quiry, to  enter  into  a  complete  exami- 
nation of  an  error  (as  I  conceive)  essen- 
tially grounded  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and  Price. 
The  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  in- 
volve so  much  inconsistency  in  its  very 
conception,  that  I  feel  considerable 
difficmtv  in  giving  any  statement  of  it 
which  snail  ue  at  once  clear,  and  satis- 
factorj'  to  its  supporters.  They  agree 
in  mamtaining  tnat  there  may  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  an  excess  of  productions 
in  general  beyond  the  demand  for 
them;  that  when  this  happens,  pur- 
chasers cannot  be  found  at  prices  which 
will  repay  the  cost  of  production  with 
a  profit ;  that  there  ensues  a  general 
depression  of  prices  or  values  (they  are 
seldom  accurate  in  discriminating  be- 
tween the  two),  80  that  producers,  the 
more  they  produce,  find  themselves 
the  poorer,  instead  of  richer :  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  accordingly  inculcates  on 
capitalists  the  practice  of  a  aoral  re- 
straint in  reference  to  the  pursuit  of 
gain ;  while  Sismondi  deprecates  ma 
chinery,  and  the  various  inventions 
which  increase  productive  power.  They 
both  maintain  that  accumulation  of 
capital  may  proceed  too  fast,  not  merely 
for  the  moral,  but  for  the  material  in- 
terests of  those  who  produce  and  accu- 
mulate; and  they  enjoin  the  rich  to 
guard  against  this  evil  by  an  ample 
unproductive  consumption. 

§  2.  When  these  writers  speak  of 
the  supply  of  commodities  as  out- 
nmning  the  demand,  it  is  not  clear 
which  of  the  two  elements  of  demand 
they  have  in  view — the  desire  to  pos- 
sess, or  the  means  of  purchase :  whether 
their  meaning  is  that  there  are,  in  such 
cases,  more  consumable  products  in 
existence  than  the  public  desires  to 
consume,  or  merely  more  than  it  is 
able  to  pay  for.  In  this  uncertainty, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  both  sup- 
positions. 

First,  let  us  suppose  that  the  quan- 
tity of  commodities  produced  is  not 
greater  than  the  community  would  be 
glad  to  consume :  is  it,  in  that  ( 
*  Supra,  pp.  41-43 
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possible  that  there  should  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  demand  for  all  commodities, 
for  want  of  the  means  of  payment? 
Those  who  think  so,  cannot  nave  con- 
sidered what  it  is  which  constitutes 
the  means  of  payment  for  commodities. 
It  is,  simply,  commodities.  Each  per- 
son's means  of  paying  for  the  prodiic- 
tions  of  other  people  consists  of  those 
which  he  himself  possesses.  All  sellers 
are  inevitably,  and  by  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  buyers.  Could  we  suddenly 
double  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country,  we  should  double  the  supply 
of  commodities  in  every  market ;  but 
we  should,  b;^  the  same  stroke,  double 
the  purchasing  power.  Everybody 
would  bring  a  double  demand  as 
well  as  supply:  everybody  would  be 
able  to  buy  twice  as  much,  because 
every  one  would  have  twice  as  much 
to  offer  in  exchange.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  there  would  now  be  a  super- 
fluity of  certain  things.  Although  the 
community  would  willingly  double  its 
aggregate  consumption,  it  may  already 
have  as  much  as  it  desires  of  some 
commodities,  and  it  may  prefer  to  do 
more  than  double  its  consumption  of 
others,  or  to  exercise  its  increased  pur- 
chasing power  on  some  new  thing.  If 
BO,  the  supply  will  adapt  itself  accord- 
ingly, and  tne  values  of  things  will 
continue  to  conform  to  their  cost  of 
production.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  sheer 
absurdity  that  all  things  should  fall  in 
value,  and  that  all  producers  should, 
in  consequence,  be  insufficiently  remu- 
nerated. If  values  remain  the  same, 
what  becomes  of  prices  is  immaterial, 
since  the  remuneration  of  producers 
does  not  depend  on  how  much  mone^, 
but  on  how  much  of  consumable  arti- 
cles, they  obtain  for  their  goods.  Be- 
sides, money  is  a  commodity ;  and  if  all 
commodities  are  supposed  to  be  doubled 
in  quantity,  we  must  suppose  money 
to  be  doubled  too,  and  then  prices 
would  no  more  fall  than  values  would. 

§  8.  A  general  over-supply,  or  ex- 
cess of  all  commodities  above  the  de- 
mand, BO  far  as  demand  consists  in 
means  of  payment,  is  thus  shown  to 
be  an  impossibility.  But  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  supposed  that  it  is  not  the 
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ability  to  purchase,  but  the  desire  to 
possess,  that  falls  short,  and  that  the 
general  produce  of  industry  may  be 
greater  than  the  community  desires  ttr 
consume— the  part,  at  least,  of  the 
community  which  has  an  equivalent 
to  give.  It  is  evident  enough,  that 
produce  makes  a  market  for  produce, 
and  that  there  is  wealth  in  the  country 
with  which  to  purchase  all  the  wealth 
in  the  country;  but  those  who  have 
the  means,  mav  not  have  the  wants, 
and  those  who  nave  the  wants  may  be 
without  the  means.  A  portion,  there- 
fore, of  the  commodities  produced  may 
be  unable  to  find  a  market,  from  the 
absence  of  means  in  those  who  have 
the  desire  to  consume,  and  the  want 
of  desire  in  those  who  have  the  means. 
This  is  much  the  most  plausible  form 
of  the  doctrine,  and  does  not,  like  that 
which  we  first  examined,  involve  a 
contradiction.  There  may  easily  be  a 
greater  quantity  of  any  particular  com- 
modity tlian  is  desired  bv  those  who 
have  the  ability  to  purcnase,  and  it 
is  abstractedly  conceivable  that  this 
might  be  the  case  with  all  commodi- 
ties. The  error  is  in  not  perceiving 
that  though  all  who  have  an  eoui^'alent 
to  give,  might  be  fulljr  proviaed  with 
every  consumable  article  which  they 
desire,  the  fact  that  they  go  on  adding 
to  the  production  proves  that  this  is 
not  (ictuaUy  the  case.  Assume  the 
most  favourable  hypothesis  for  the  {)ur- 
pose,  that  of  a  limited  community, 
everv  member  of  which  possesses  as 
much  of  necessaries  and  of  all  known 
luxuiies  as  he  desires :  and  since  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  persons  whose 
wants  were  completely  satisfied  would 
labour  and  economize  to  obtain  what 
they  did  not  desire,  suppose  that  a 
foreigner  aiiives,  and  produces  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  something  of  which 
there  was  ah-eady  enough.  Here,  it 
will  be  said,  is  over-production :  true, 
I  reply ;  over-production  of  that  par 
ticular  article :  the  community  wanted 
no  more  of  that,  but  it  wanted  some- 
thing. The  old  inhabitants,  indeed, 
wanted  nothing ;  but  did  not  ^  the 
foreigner  himself  want  something? 
When  he  produced  the  superfluoui 
article,   was  he  labouring   without  a 
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motive?  He  has  produced^  but  the 
wrong  thing  instead  of  the  nght.  He 
wanted,  perhaps,  food,  and  has  pro- 
duced watches,  with  which  everybody 
was  sufficiently  supplied.  The  new 
comer  brought  with  him  into  the 
country  a  demand  for  commodities, 
equal  to  all  that  he  could  produce  by 
his  industry,  and  it  was  his  business 
to  see  that  the  supply  he  brought 
should  be  suitable  to  tnat  demand.  If 
he  coold  not  produce  something  capa- 
ble of  exciting  a  new  want  or  desire  in 
the  community,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
which  some  one  would  grow  more  food 
and  give  it  to  him  in  exchange,  he  had 
the  idtemative  of  growing  food  for 
himself;  either  on  fresh  land,  if  there 
was  any  unoccupied,  or  as  a  tenant,  or 
partner,  or  servant,  of  some  former 
occupier,  willing  to  be  partially  re- 
lieved from  labour.  He  has  produced 
a  thing  not  wanted,  instead  of  what 
was  wanted ;  and  he  himself,  perhaps, 
is  not  the  kind  of  producer  who  is 
wanted;  but  there  is  no  over-pro- 
duction; production  is  not  excessive, 
bnt  merely  ill  assorted.  We  saw  be- 
fore, tiiat  whoever  brings  additional 
commodities  to  the  market,  brings  an 
additional  power  of  purchase ;  we  now 
see  that  he  brings  also  an  additional 
desire  to  consume ;  since  if  he  had  not 
that  desire,  he  would  not  have  troubled 
himself  to  produce.  Neither  of  the 
elements  of  demand,  therefore,  can  be 
wanting,  when  there  is  an  additional 
supply ;  though  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  demand  may  be  for  one  thing, 
and  the  supply  may  unfortunately  con- 
gist  of  another. 

Driven  to  his  last  retreat,  an  oppo- 
nent may  perhaps  allege,  that  there 
are  persons  who  produce  and  accu- 
mulate from  mere  nabit;  not  because 
tiiey  have  any  object  in  growing  richer, 
or  desire  to  add  in  any  respect  to  their 
comsumption,  but  from  vis  inerticB. 
Thev  continue  producing  because  the 
macnine  is  ready  mounted,  and  save 
and  re-invest  their  savings  because 
they  have  nothing  on  which  they  care 
to  espcnd  them.  I  grant  that  this  is 
possible,  and  in  some  few  instances 
pii>bably  happens;  but  these  do  not 
m  the  smallest  degree  affect  our  con- 


clusion. For,  what  do  these  persons 
do  with  their  savings?  They  invest 
them  productively;  that  is,  expend 
them  in  employing  labour.  In  other 
words,  having  a  purchasing  power  be- 
longing to  them,  more  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with,  they  make  over  the 
surplus  of  it  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  labouring  class.  Now,  will  that 
class  also  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  too 
have  their  wants  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  go  on  labouring  from  mere  habit  ? 
Until  this  is  the  case ;  until  the  work- 
ing classes  have  also  reached  the  point 
of  satiety — there  will  be  no  want  of 
demand  for  the  produce  of  capital, 
however  rapidly  it  may  accumulate: 
since,  if  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  to 
do,  it  can  always  find  employment  in 
producing  the  necessaries  or  luxuries 
of  the  labouring  class.  And  when  they 
too  had  no  further  desire  for  necessa- 
ries or  luxuries,  they  would  take  the 
benefit  of  any  further  increase  of  wages 
by  diminishing  their  work ;  so  that  the 
over-production  which- then  for  the  first 
time  would  be  possible  in  idea,  could 
not  even  then  take  place  in  fact,  for 
want  of  labourers.  Thus,  in  whatever 
manner  the  question  is  looked  at,  even 
though  we  go  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  possibility  to  invent  a  supposition 
favourable  to  it,  the  theory  of  general 
over-production  implies  an  absurdity. 

§  4.  What  then  is  it  by  which  men 
who  have  reflected  much  on  economical 
phenomena,  and  have  even  oontributed 
to  throw  new  light  upon  them  by  ori 
ginal  speculations,  have  been  led  to 
embrace  so  irrational  a  doctrine?  I 
conceive  them  to  have  been  deceived 
by  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain mercantile  facts.  They  imagined 
that  the  possibility  of  a  general  over- 
supply  of^conmiouties  was  proved  by 
experience.  They  believed  that  they 
saw  this  phenomenon  in  certain  con> 
ditions  of  the  markets,  the  true  ex- 
planation of  which  is  totally  different. 

I  have  already  described  the  state 
of  the  markets  for  commodities  which 
accompanies  what  is  termed  a  com- 
mercial crisis.  At  such  times  there  is 
really  an  excess  of  all  commodities 
Z  2 
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above  the  money  demand:  in  other 
words,  there  is  an  nnder-supply  of 
money.  From  the  sudden  annihilation 
of  a  great  mass  of  credit,  every  one 
dislikes  to  part  with  ready  money,  and 
many  are  anxious  to  procure  it  at  any 
sacrifice.  Almost  everybody  therefore 
is  a  seller,  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
buyers :  so  that  there  may  really  be, 
though  only  while  the  crisis  lasts,  an 
extreme  depression  of  general  prices, 
from  what  may  be  indiscriminately 
called  a  glut  of  commodities  or  a  dearth 
of  money.  But  it  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose,  with  Sismondi,  that  a  com- 
mercial crisis  is  the  effect  of  a  general 
excess  of  production.  It  is  simply  the 
consequence  of  an  excess  of  speculative 
purchases.  It  is  not  a  gradual  advent 
of  low  prices,  but  a  sudden  recoil  from 
prices  extravagantly  high:  its  imme- 
diate cause  is  a  contraction  of  credit, 
and  the  remedy  is,  not  a  diminution  of 
supply,  but  the  restoration  of  confi- 
dence. It  is  also  evident  that  this 
temporary  derangement  of  markets  is 
an  evil  only  because  it  is  temporary. 
The  fall  being  solely  of  money  prices, 
if  prices  did  not  rise  again  no  dealer 
would  lose,  since  the  smaller  price 
would  be  worth  as  much  to  him  as  the 
larger  price  was  beiore.  In  no  manner 
does  this  phenomenon  answer  to  the 
description  which  these  celebrated 
economists  have  given  of  the  evil  of 
over-production.  That  permanent  de- 
cline in  the  circumstances  of  producers, 
for  want  of  markets,  which  those 
writers  contemplate,  is  a  conception  to 
which  the  nature  of  a  commercial 
crisis  gives  no  support. 

The  other  phenomenon  from  which 
the  notion  of  a  general  excess  of  wealth 
and  superfluity  of  accumulation  seems 
to  derive  countenance,  is  one  of  a  more 
permanent  nature,  namely,  the  fall  of 
profits  and  interest  which  naturally 
takes  place  with  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation and  production.  The  cause  of 
this  decline  of  profit  is  the  increased 
cost  of  maintaining  labour,  which  re- 
sults from  an  increase  of  population 
and  of  the  demand  for  food,  outstrip- 
ping the  advance  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. This  important  feature  in 
the  economical  progress  of  nations  will 


receive  full  consideration  and  discus 
sion  in  the  succeeding  Book.*  It  u 
obviously  a  totally  different  thing  from 
a  want  of  market  for  commodities, 
though  often  confounded  with  it  in  the 
complaints  of  the  producing  and  trading 
classes.  The  true  interpretation  of  the 
modem  or  present  state  of  industrial 
economy  is,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
amount  of  business  which  may  not  be 
done,  if  people  will  be  content  to  do  it 
on  small  profits;  and  this,  all  active 
and  inteUigent  persons  in  business 
perfectly  well  know :  but  even  those 
who  comply  with  the  necessities  of 
their  time,  grumble  at  what  they 
comply  with,  and  wish  that  there  were 
less  capital,  or  as  they  express  it,  less 
competition,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  greater  profits.  Low  profits,  how- 
ever, axe  a  different  thing  from  defi- 
ciency of  demand ;  and  the  production 
and  accumulation  which  merely  reduce 
profits,  cannot  be  called  excess  of 
supply  or  of  production.  What  the 
phenomenon  reallj  is,  and  its  effects 
and  necessary  limits,  will  be  seen  when 
we  treat  of  that  express  subject. 

I  know  not  of  any  economical  facts, 
except  the  two  I  have  specified,  which 
can  have  given  occasion  to  the  opinion 
that  a  general  over-production  oi  com- 
modities ever  presented  itself  in  actual 
experience.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  fact  in  commercial  affairs,  which, 
in  order  to  its  explanation,  stands  in 
need  of  that  chimerical  supposition. 

The  point  is  fundamental;  any  dif 
ference  of  opinion  on  it  involves  radi- 
cally different  conceptions  of  political 
economy,  especially  in  its  practical 
aspect.  On  the  one  view,  we  have 
only  to  consider  how  a  sufficient  pro- 
duction may  be  combined  with  the  best 
possible  distribution  ;  but  on  the  other 
there  is  a  third  thing  to  be  considered 
— how  a  market  can  be  created  for 
produce,  or  how  production  can  be 
limited  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
market.  Besides;  a  theory  so  essen- 
tially self-contradictory  cannot  intrude 
itself  without  carrying  confrision  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  subject,  and 
making  it  impossible  even  to  conceive 
with  any  distinctness  many  of  the 
*  Infra,  book  iv.  oh.  4. 
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more  complicated  economical  workings 
of  society.  This  error  has  been,  I  con- 
ceive, fatal  to  the  systems,  as  systems, 
of  the  three  distinguished  economists 
to  whom  I  before  referred,  Malthus, 
Chalmers,  and  Sismondi ;  all  of  whom 
have  admirably  conceived  and  ex- 
plained several  of  the  elementary 
theorems  of  political  economy,  but 
this  fatal  misconception  has  spread 
itself  like  a  veil  between  them  and  the 
more  difficult  portions  of  the  subject, 
not  suffering  one  ray  of  light  to  pene- 
ti-ate.  Still  more  is  this  same  confused 
idea  constantly  crossing  and  bewilder- 
ing the  speculations  of  minds  inferior 
to  theirs.  It  is  but  justice  to  two  emi- 
Dent  names,  to  call  attention  to  the 


fact,  that  the  merit  of  having  placed 
this  most  important  point  in  its  true 
light,  belongs  principally,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  the  judicious  J.  B.  Say,  and 
in  this  country  to  Mr.  Mill ;  who  (be- 
sides the  conclusive  exposition  which 
he  gave  of  the  subject  in  his  Elements 
of  Political  Economy)  had  set  forth  the 
correct  doctrine  with  great  force  and 
clearness  in  an  early  pamphlet,  called 
forth  bv  a  temporary  controversy,  and 
entitlea,  "Commerce  Defended;"  the 
first  of  his  writings  which  attained  any 
celebrity,  and  which  he  prized  more  as 
havine  been  his  first  introduction  to 
the  mendship  of  David  Ricardo,  the 
most  valued  and  most  intimate  Mend- 
ship  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OP  A   MEASURE   OF    VALUE. 


§  1.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion among  political  economists  re- 
specting a  Measure  of  Value.  An 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
subject  greater  than  it  deserved,  and 
what  has  been  written  respecting  it 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  re- 
proach of  logomachy,  which  is  brought, 
with  much  exaggeration,  but  not  alto- 
gether without  ground,  against  the 
speculations  of  political  economists.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  touch  upon  the 
subject,  if  only  to  show  how  little  there 
is  to  be  said  on  it. 

A  Measure  of  Value,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  measure,  would  mean, 
something,  by  comparison  with  which 
we  may  ascertain  what  is  the  value  of 
any  other  thing.  When  we  consider 
farther,  that  value  itself  is  relative,  and 
that  two  things  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute it,  independently  of  tne  third 
thing  which  is  to  measure  it ;  we  may 
define  a  Measure  of  Value  to  be  some- 
thing, by  comparing  with  which  any 
two  other  things,  we  may  infer  their 
value  in  relation  to  one  another. 

In  this  sense,  any  commodity  will 
serve  as  a  measure  of  value  at  a  given 
^me  and  place ;  since  wo  can  always 


infer  the  proportion  in  which  things 
exchange  for  one  another,  when  we 
know  the  proportion  in  which  each  ex- 
changes for  any  third  thing.  To  serve 
as  a  convenient  measure  of  value  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  commodity 
selected  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It 
is  in  that  commodity  that  the  values  of 
all  other  things  are  habitually  esti- 
mated. We  say  that  one  thing  is 
worth  2Z.,  another  SI. ;  and  it  is  then 
known  without  express  statement,  that 
one  is  worth  two-thirds  of  the  other,  or 
that  the  things  exchange  for  one  an- 
other in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3.  Money 
is  a  complex  measure  of  their  value. 

But  the  desideratum  sought  by  poli- 
tical economists  is  not  a  measure  of 
the  value  of  things  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  but  a  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  same  thing  at  different  times 
and  places :  something  by  comparison 
with  which  it  maj  be  known  whether 
any  given  thing  is  of  greater  or  lesf 
value  now  than  a  centurpr  ago,  or  ia 
this  country  than  in  Amenca  or  China. 
And  for  tms  also,  money,  or  any  other 
commodity,  will  serve  quite  as  well  as 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  provided 
we  can  obtain  the  same  data ;  provided 
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we  Are  ahle  to  compare  with  the  mea- 
sure not  one  commoditj  only,  but  the 
two  or  more  which  are  necessaiy  to  the 
idea  of  value.  If  wheat  is  now  400. 
the  (}uarter,  and  a  fat  sheep  the  same, 
and  if  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second 
wheat  was  20».,  and  a  sheep  10«.,  we 
know  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  then 
worth  two  sheep,  and  is  now  only  worth 
one,  and  that  the  value  therefore  of  a 
sheep,  estimated  in  wheat,  is  twice  as 
great  as  it  was  then ;  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  value  of  money  at  the 
two  periods,  either  in  relation  to  those 
two  articles  (in  respect  to  both  of  which 
we  suppose  it  to  have  fSallen),  or  to 
other  commodities,  in  respect  to  which 
we  need  not  make  any  supposition. 

What  seems  to  be  desired,  however, 
by  writers  on  the  subject,  is  some  means 
of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  commodity 
by  merelv  comparing  it  with  the  mea- 
sure, without  refemng  it  specially  to 
any  other  given  commodity.  They 
would  wish  to  be  able,  from  the  mere 
fact  that  wheat  is  now  AOs.  the  quarter, 
and  was  formerly  20#.,  to  decide  whe- 
ther wheat  has  varied  in  its  value,  and 
in  what  degree,  without  selecting  a 
second  commodity,  such  as  a  sheep,  to 
compare  it  with ;  because  th  y  are  de- 
sirous of  knowing,  not  how  much  wheat 
has  varied  in  value  relatively  to  sheep, 
but  how  much  it  has  varied  relatively 
to  things  in  general. 

The  first  obstacle  arises  from  the 
necessary  iudefiniteness  of  the  idea  of 
general  exchange  value — value  in  rela- 
tion not  to  some  one  commodity,  but 
to  commodities  at  large.  Even  if  we 
knew  exactly  how  much  a  quarter  of 
wheat  would  have  purchased  at  the 
earlier  period,  of  every  marketable 
article  considered  separately,  and  that 
it  will  now  purchase  more  of  some 
things  and  less  of  others,  we  should 
often  find  it  impossible  to  say  whether 
it  had  risen  or  fallen  in  relation  to 
things  in  general.  How  much  more 
impossible  when  we  only  know  how  it 
has  varied  in  relation  to  the  measure. 
To  enable  the  money  price  of  a  thing 
at  two  different  periods  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  things  in  general  which  it 
will  exchange  for,  the  same  sum  of 
money  must  correspond  ftt  both  periods 


to  the  same  quantity  of  thinsrs  in 
general,  that  is,  money  must  always 
have  the  same  exchange  valae,  the 
same  general  purchasing  powei .  Now, 
not  only  is  this  not  true  of  money,  or 
of  any  other  commodity,  but  we  canirot 
even  suppose  an v  state  of  circumstances 
in  which  it  would  be  true. 

§  2.  A  measure  of  exchange  value, 
therefore,  being  impossible,  writers 
have  formed  a  notion  of  something, 
imder  the  name  of  a  measure  of  value, 
which  would  be  more  properly  termed 
a  measure  of  cost  of  production.  They 
have  imagined  a  commodity  invariably 
produced  by  the  same  (quantity  of 
labour:  to  which  supposition  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  fixed  capital 
employed  in  the  production  must  bear 
always  the  same  proportion  to  the 
wages  of  the  immediate  labour,  and 
must  be  always  of  the  same  durability: 
in  short,  the  same  capital  must  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  same  length  of  time,  so 
that  the  element  of  value  which  con- 
sists of  profits,  as  well  as  that  which 
consists  of  wages,  may  be  unchange- 
able. We  should  then  have  a  com- 
modity always  produced  under  one  and 
the  same  combination  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  permanent 
value.  Such  a  commodity  would  be  by 
no  means  constant  in  its  exchange 
value ;  for  (even  without  reckoning  the 
temporary  fluctuations  arising  from 
supply  and  demand)  its  exchange 
value  would  be  altered  by  every  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  production  of 
the  things  against  which  it  was  ex- 
changed. But  if  there  existed  such  a 
commodity,  we  should  derive  this  ad- 
vantage from  it,  that  whenever  any 
other  thing  varied  permanently  in  re- 
lation to  it,  we  should  know  that  tii» 
cause  of  variation  was  not  in  it,  bnt 
in  the  other  thing.  It  would  thus  be 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  measure,  not  indeed 
of  the  value  of  other  things,  but  of 
their  cost  of  production.  If  a  com- 
modity acquired  a  greater  permanent 
purchasing  power  in  relation  to  tbe 
invariable  commodity,  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction must  have  become  greater; 
and  in  the  contrary  case,  less.  This 
measure    of  cost,    is   what    political 
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economisti  have  generally  meant  by  a 
measure  of  value. 

But  a  measure  of  cost,  though  per- 
fectly conceivable,  can  no  more  exist 
in  fact,  than  a  measure  of  exchange 
value.  There  is  no  commodity  which 
is  invariable  in  its  cost  of  production. 
Gold  and  silver  are  the  least  variable, 
but  even  these  are  liable  to  changes  in 
their  cost  of  production,  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  old  sources  of  supply,  the 
discovery  of  new,  and  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  working.  If  we  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  any  commodity  from  the 
changes  in  its  money  price,  the  conclu- 
sion will  require  to  be  corrected  by  the 
best  allowance  we  can  make  for  the 
intermediate  changes  in  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  money  itself. 

Adam  Smith  fancied  that  there  were 
two  commodities  peculiarly  fitted  to 
serve  as  a  measure  of  value :  com,  and 
labour.  Of  com,  he  said  that  although 
its  value  fluctuates  much  from  year  to 
year,  it  does  not  vary  greatly  from  cen- 
tury to  century.  This  we  now  know 
to  be  an  error :  com  tends  to  rise  in 
cost  of  production  with  ever^  increase 
of  population,  and  to  fall  with  every 
improvement  in  agriculture,  either  in 
the  country  itself,  or  in  any  foreign 
country  from  which  it  draws  a  portion 
of  its  supplies.  The  supposed^  con- 
stancy of  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
com  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
complete  equipoise  between  these  an- 
tagonizing forces,  an  equipoise  which, 
if  ever  reuized,  can  only  be  accidental. 
With  respect  to  labour  as  a  measure  of 
value,  the  language  of  Adam  Smith  is 
not  uniform.  He  sometimes  speaks  of 
it  as  a  good  measure  only  for  short 
periods,  saying  that  the  value  of  la- 
bour (or  wages)  does  not  vary  much 
from  year  to  year,  though  it  does  frx>m 
generation  to  generation.  On  other 
occasions  he  speaks  as  if  labour  were 
intrinsically  the  most  proper  measure 
of  value,  on  the  grouna  that  one  day's 
ordinary  muscular  exertion  of  one  man, 
-Q&j  be  looked  upon  as  al^rays,  to  him, 
'.he  same  amount  of  effort  or  sacrifice. 
hat  this  proposition,  whether  in  itself 
admissible  or  not,  discards  the  idea  of 
exchange  value  altogether^  substituting 


a  totally  different  idea,  more  analogous 
to  value  in  use.  If  a  da^'s  labour  will 
purchase  in  America  twice  as  much  of 
ordinary  consumable  articles  as  in  Eng* 
land,  it  seems  a  vain  subtlety  to  insist 
on  saying  that  labour  is  of  the  same 
value  in  both  countries,  and  that  it  is 
the  value  of  the  other  things  which  is 
different.  Labour,  in  this  case,  may  be 
correctly  said  to  be  twice  as  valuable, 
both  in  the  market  and  to  the  labourer 
himself,  in  America  aa  in  Eneland. 

If  the  object  were  to  obtain  an 
approximate  measure  by  which  to  esti- 
mate value  in  use,  perhaps  nothing 
better  could  be  chosen  than  one  day's 
subsistence  of  an  average  man,  reckoned 
in  the  ordinary  food  consumed  by  the 
class  of  unskilled  labourers.  If  in  any 
country  a  pound  of  maize  fiour  will  sup- 
port a  labouring  man  for  a  day,  a  thing 
might  be  deemed  more  or  less  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pounds 
of  maize  flour  it  exchanged  for.  If 
one  thing,  either  by  itself  or  by  what 
it  would  purchase,  could  maintain  a 
labouring^  man  for  a  day,  and  another 
could  maintain  him  for  a  week,  there 
would  be  some  reason  in  saying  that 
the  one  was  worth,  for  ordinarv  human 
uses,  seven  times  as  much  as  the  other. 
But  this  would  not  measure  the  worth 
of  the  thing  to  its  possessor  for  his  own 
purposes,  which  mi^ht  be  greater  to 
any  amount,  though  it  could  not  be  less, 
than  the  worth  of  the  food  which  the 
thing  would  purchase. 

The  idea  of  a  Measure  of  Value  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  idea  of  the 
regulator,  or  determining  principle,  of 
value.  When  it  is  said  by  Kicarao  and 
others,  that  the  value  of  a  thing  is 
regulated  by  quantity  of  labour,  they 
do  not  mean  the  quantitv  of  labour  for 
which  the  thin^  will  excnange,  but  the 
quantity  reqmred  for  producing  it. 
This,  they  mean  to  affirm,  determines 
its  value ;  causes  it  be  of  the  value  it  is, 
and  of  no  other.  But  when  Adam 
Smith  and  Malthus  say  that  labour  is 
a  measure  of  value,  they  do  not  mean 
the  labour  by  which  the  thing  was  or 
can  be  made,  but  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  will  exchange  for,  or  purchase ; 
in  other  words,  the  value  of  the  thing, 
estimated  in  labour.    And  they  do  not 
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mean  tb«t  ibis  reg^ilates  the  general 
exchange  value  of  the  thing,  or  has  any 
effect  in  determining  what  that  value 
shall  he,  but  only  ascertains  what  it  is, 
and  whether  and  how  much  it  varies 


from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to 
place.  To  confound  these  two  ideas, 
would  be  much  the  same  thing  as  to 
overlook  the  distinction  between  th« 
thermometer  and  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


OF  BOMB   PECULIAR  CASES  OF  TALUK. 


§  1.  The  general  laws  of  value, 
in  all  the  more  important  cases  of 
the  interchange  of  commodities  in 
the  same  country,  have  now  been 
investigated.  We  examined,  first,  the 
case  of  monopoly,  in  which  the  value 
is  determined  by  either  a  natural  or 
an  artificial  limitation  of  quantity, 
that  is,  by  demand  and  supply: 
secondly,  the  case  of  free  competition, 
when  the  article  can  be  produced  in 
indefinite  quantity  at  the  same  cost ; 
in  which  case  the  permanent  value  is 
determined  by  the  cost  of  production, 
and  only  the  fluctuations  by  supply  and 
demand  :  thirdly,  a  mixed  case,  that  of 
the  articles  which  can  be  produced  in 
indefinite  quantity,  but  not  at  the  same 
cost;  in  which  case  the  permanent 
value  is  determined  by  the  greatest  cost 
which  it  is  necessary  to  incur  in  order 
to  obtain  the  required  supply.  And 
lastly,  we  have  found  that  money  itself 
is  a  commodity  of  the  third  class ;  that 
its  value,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  values 
of  other  commodities  of  its  class :  and 
that  prices,  therefore,  follow  the  same 
laws  as  values. 

From  this  it  appears  that  demand 
and  supply  govern  the  fluctuations 
of  values  and  prices  in  all  cases, 
and  the  permanent  values  and  prices 
of  all  things  of  which  the  supply  is 
determined  by  any  agency  other  than 
that  of  free  competition :  but  that,  under 
the  regime  of  competition,  things  are, 
on  the  average,  exchanged  for  each 
other  at  such  values,  and  sold  at  such 
prices,  as  afford  equal  expectation  of 
advantage  to  all  classes  of  producers; 
wliich  can  only  be  when  things  ex- 


change for  one  another  in  the  ratio  of 
their  cost  of  production. 

It  is  now,  however,  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  certain  cases,  to  which,  from 
their  peculiar  nature,  this  law  of  ex- 
change value  is  inapplicable. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  diffe- 
rent commodities  have  what  may  be 
termed  a  joint  cost  of  production.  They 
are  both  products  of  the  same  operation, 
or  set  of  operations,  and  the  outlav  is 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  both  together, 
not  part  for  one  and  part  for  the  other. 
The  same  outlay  would  have  to  be  in- 
curred for  either  of  the  two,  if  the  other 
were  not  wanted  or  used  at  all.  There 
are  not  a  few  instances  of  commodities 
thus  associated  in  their  production. 
For  example,  coke  and  coal-gas  are 
both  produced  from  the  same  material, 
and  by  the  same  operation.  In  a  more 
partial  sense,  mutton  and  wool  are  an 
example:  beef,  hides,  and  tallow:  calves 
and  daily  produce :  chickens  and  eggs. 
Cost  of  production  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  deciding  the  value  of  the  asso- 
ciated commodities  relatively  to  each 
other.  It  only  decides  their  joint  value. 
The  gas  and  the  coke  together  have  to 
repay  the  expenses  of  their  production, 
with  the  ordinary  profit.  To  do  this,  a 
given  quantity  oi  gas,  together  with 
the  coke  which  is  the  residuum  of  its 
manufacture,  must  exchan^  for  other 
things  in  the  ratio  of  their  joint  cost  of 
production.  But  how  much  of  the  re- 
muneration of  the  producer  shall  be 
derived  from  the  coke,  and  how  much 
from  the  gas,  remains  to  be  decided. 
Cost  of  production  does  not  determine 
their  prices,  but  the  sum  of  their  prices, 
A  principle    is  wanting  to  apportion 
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the  expenies  of  production  between  the 
two. 

Since  cost  of  prodnction  here  fails  us, 
wa  must  revert  to  s  law  of  value  ante- 
rior to  cost  of  production,  and  more 
fundamental,  the  law  of  demand  and 
supplj.  The  law  is,  that  the  demand 
for  a  commodity  Tarief  with  its  value, 
and  that  the  value  adjusts  itself  so  that 
the  demand  shall  be  e^ual  to  the  supply. 
This  supplies  the  prmciple  of  reparti- 
tion which  we  are  m  quest  of. 

Suppose  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
gas  is  produced  and  sold  at  a  certain 
price,  and  that  the  residuum  of  coke  is 
offered  at  a  price  which,  together  with 
that  of  the  gas,  repays  the  expenses 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  Sup- 
pose, too,  that  at  the  price  put  upon  the 
gas  and  coke  respectively,  the  whole  of 
ue  gas  finds  an  easy  market^  without 
either  surplus  or  deficiency,  but  that 
purchasers  cannot  be  found  for  all  the 
coke  corresponding  to  it.  The  coke 
will  be  offered  at  a  lower  price  in  order 
to  force  a  market.  But  this  lower  price, 
together  with  the  price  of  gas,  will  not 
be  remunerating :  the  manufacture,  as 
a  whole,  will  not  pay  its  expenses  with 
the  ordinary  profit,  and  will  not,  on 
these  terms,  continue  to  be  carried  on. 
The  gas,  therefore,  must  be  sold  at  a 
higher  price,  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency on  the  coke.  The  demand  con- 
sequently contracting,  the  production 
win  be  somewhat  reduced ;  and  prices 
will  become  stationary  when,  by  the 
joint  effect  of  the  rise  of  gas  and  the 
fall  of  coke,  so  much  less  of  the  first  is 
sold,  and  so  much  more  of  the  second, 
that  there  is  now  a  market  for  all  the 
coke  which  results  from  the  existing 
extent  of  the  gas  manufacture. 

Or  suppose  the  reverse  case;  that 
more  coke  is  wanted  at  the  present 
prices  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
operations  required  by  ttie  existing  de- 
mand for  ^.  Coke,  being  now  in  de- 
ficiencjr,  will  rise  in  price.  The  whole 
operation  will  yield  more  than  the 
usual  rate  of  profit,  and  additional  capi- 
tal will  be  attracted  to  the  manufacture. 
The  unsatisfied  demand  for  coke  will 
be  supplied ;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
without  increasing  the  supply  of  gas  too ; 
and  as  the  ezisdug  demand  was  fully 


supplied  already,  an  increased  quantity 
can  only  find  a  market  bv  lowering 
the  price.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
two  together  will  yield  the  return  re- 
quired by  their  "joint  cost  of  production, 
but  that  more  of  this  return  than  before 
will  be  furnished  by  the  coke,  and 
less  by  the  gas.  Eauilibrium  will  be 
attained  when  the  aemand  for  each 
article  fits  so  well  with  the  demand  for 
the  other,  that  the  quantity  required 
of  each  is  exactly  as  much  as  is  gene- 
rated in  producing  the  Quantity  re- 
quired of  the  other.  If  tnere  is  an^ 
surplus  or  deficiency  on  either  side ;  if 
there  is  a  demand  for  coke,  and  not  a 
demand  for  all  the  gas  produced  along 
with  it,  or  vice  versA;  the  values  and 
prices  of  the  two  things  will  so  readjust 
themselves  that  both  shall  find  a 
market 

When,  therefore,  two  or  more  com- 
modities have  a  joint  cost  of  production, 
their  natural  values  relatively  to  each 
other  are  those  which  will  create  a 
demand  for  each,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
quantities  in  which  they  are  sent 
forth  by  the  productive  process.  This 
theorem  is  not  in  itself  of  any  great 
importance :  but  the  illustration  it 
affords  of  the  law  of  demand,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which,  when  cost  of  pro- 
duction fails  to  be  applicable,  the  other 
principle  steps  in  to  supply  the  vacancy, 
IS  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as 
we  shall  find  in  the  next  chapter  but 
one  that  something  very  similar  takes 
place  in  cases  of  much  greater  moment. 

§  2.  Another  case  of  value  which 
merits  attention,  is  that  of  the  different 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce.  This  is 
rather  a  more  complex  Question  than 
the  last,  and  requires  tnat  attention 
should  be  paid  to  a  greater  number  of 
influencing  circumstances. 

The  case  would  present  nothing  pe- 
culiar, if  different  agricultural  products 
were  either  grown  indiscriminately  and 
with  equal  advantage  on  the  same 
soils,  or  wholly  on  di&rent  soils.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  two  things :  first, 
that  most  soils  are  fitter  for  one  kind 
of  produce  than  another,  without  being 
absolutely  unfit  for  any ;  and  secondly, 
the  rotation  of  Crops. 
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For  simplicity,  we  will  confine  our 
supposition  to  two  kinds  of  agricnltnral 

froduoe  ;  for  instance,  wheat  and  oats, 
-f  all  soils  were  equally  adapted  for 
wheat  and  for  oats,  both  would  be 
grown  indiscriminately  on  all  soils,  and 
tneir  relative  cost  of  production,  being 
the  same  everywhere,  would  govern 
their  relative  value.  K  the  same  labour 
which  grows  three  quarters  of  wheat 
on  any  given  soil,  would  always  grow 
on  that  soil  five  quarters  of  oats,  the 
three  and  the  five  quarters  would  be  of 
the  same  value.  If,  again,  wheat  and 
oats  could  not  be  grown  on  the  same 
soil  at  all,  the  value  of  each  would  be 
determined  by  its  peculiar  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  the  least  favourable  of  the 
soils  adapted  for  it  which  the  existing 
demand  required  a  recourse  to.  The 
{act,  however,  is  that  both  wheat  and 
oats  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  soil 
which  is  capable  of  producing  either : 
but  some  soils,  such  as  the  stiff  clays, 
are  better  adapted  for  wheat,  while 
others  (the  light  sandy  soils)  are  mora 
suitable  for  oats,  lliere  might  be  some 
soils  which  would  yield,  to  the  same 
quantity  of  labour,  only  four  quarters  of 
oats  to  three  of  wheat ;  others  perhaps 
less  than  three  of  wheat  to  five  quarters 
of  oats.  Among  these  diversities,  what 
determines  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  things  ? 

It  is  evident  that  each  grain  will  be 
cultivated  in  preference,  on  the  soils 
which  are  better  adapted  for  it  than 
for  the  other ;  and  if  the  demand  is 
supplied  from  these  alone,  the  values  of 
the  two  grains  ^all  have  no  reference 
to  one  another.  Bat  when  the  demand 
for  both  is  such  as  to  require  that  each 
should  be  grown  not  only  on  the  soils 
peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  but  on  the 
medium  soils  which,  without  being  spe- 
cifically adapted  to  either,  are  about 
equally  suited  for  both,  the   cost  of 

S reduction  on  those  medium  soils  will 
otermine  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
grains;  while  the  rent  of  the  soils 
specifically  adapted  to  each,  will  be 
regulated  by  their  productive  power, 
considered  with  reference  to  that  one 
alone  to  which  they  are  peculiarly 
applicable.  Thus  far  the  question  pre- 
sents no  difB  julty,  to  any  one  to  whom 


the    ^neral   principles  of  value  are 
familiar. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  the 
demand  for  one  of  the  two,  as  for 
example  wheat,  may  so  outstrip  the 
demand  for  the  other,  as  not  only  to 
occupy  the  soils  specially  suited  for 
wheat,  but  to  engross  entirely  those 
equally  suitable  to  both,  and  even  en- 
croach upon  those  which  are  better 
adapted  to  oats.  To  create  an  induce- 
ment for  this  unequal  apportionment  of 
the  cultivation,  wheat  must  be  rela- 
tively dearer,  and  oats  cheaper,  than 
according  to  the  cost  of  their  production 
on  the  medium  land,  llieir  relative 
value  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
on  that  quality  of  land,  whatever  it 
may  be,  on  which  the  comparative  de- 
mand for  the  two  mins  requires  that 
both  of  them  should  be  grown,  li,  from 
the  state  of  the  demand,  the  two  culti- 
vations meet  on  land  more  favourable 
to  one  than  to  the  other,  that  one  will 
be  cheaper  and  the  other  dearer,  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  things  in 
general,  than  if  the  proportional  de- 
mand were  as  we  at  first  supposed. 

Here,  then,  we  obtain  a  fresh  illus- 
tration, in  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
of  the  operation  of  demand,  not  as  an 
occasional  disturber  of  value,  but  as  a 
permanent  regulator  of  it,  conjoined 
with,  or  supplementary  to,  cost  of 
production. 

The  case  of  rotation  of  crons  does 
not  require  separate  analysis,  bein^  a 
case  of  joint  cost  of  production,  like 
that  of  gas  and  coke.  If  it  were  the 
practice  to  grow  white  and  green  crops 
on  all  lands  in  alternate  years,  the  one 
being  necessary  as  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  other  as  for  its  own  sake ;  the 
farmer  would  derive  his  remuneration 
for  two  years'  expenses  from  one  white 
and  one  green  crop,  and  the  prices  of 
the  two  would  so  adjjust  themselves  as 
to  create  a  demand  which  would  carry 
off  an  equal  breadth  of  white  and  of 
green  crops. 

There  would  be  Kttle  difficulty  in 
finding  other  anomalous  cases  of  valu(^, 
which  it  might  be  a  useful  exercise  to 
resolve :  but  it  is  neither  desirable  nw 
possible,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to 
enter  more  inte  details  than  is  nccc» 
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B9Ty  for  the  elucidation  of  principlei. 
I  now  therefore  Droceed  to  the  only 
part  of  l^e  general  theory  of  exchange 
which  has  not  yet  heen  touched  upon, 


that  of  International  Exohanges,  or  to 
speak  more  generally,  exchiuiges  be- 
tween distant  places. 


OHAPTEB  XVn. 


0#  IVTERNATXONAIi    TRADE. 


I  1.  Thb  causes  which  occasion  a 
commodity  to  he  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, instead  of  being  produced,  as 
oonyenience  would  seem  to  dictate,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  market  where 
it  is  to  be  sold  for  consumption,  are 
usually  oonceiyed  in  a  rather  supeiiScial 
jnanner.  Some  things  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  produce,  except  in  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  heat,  soil, 
water,  or  atmosphere.  But  there  are 
many  things  which,  though  thej  could 
be  prodncfd  at  home  without  difficulty 
and  in  any  quantity,  are  yet  importeii 
from  a  aistanoe.  The  explanation 
which  would  be  jpopularly  given  of  this 
would  be,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  import 
than  to  produce  them :  and  this  is  the 
true  reason.  Bnt  this  reason  itself 
requires  that  a  reason  be  ^yen  for  it. 
or  two  thines  produced  m  the  same 
place,  if  one  is  cheaper  than  the  other, 
the  reason  is  that  it  can  be  produced 
with  less  labour  and  capital,  or,  in  a 
word,  at  less  cost.  Is  this  also  the 
reason  as  between  things  produced  in 
different  places?  Are  things  neyer 
imported  out  from  places  where  they 
can  be  produced  with  less  labour  (or 
less  of  the  other  element  of  cost,  time) 
than  in  the  place  to  which  they  are 
brought?  Does  the  law,  that  perma- 
nent value  is  proportioned  to  cost  of 
production,  hold  ^ood^  between  com- 
modities produced  m  distant  places,  as 
it  does  between  those  produced  in  ad- 
jacent places  ? 

We  shall  iind  that  it  does  not.  A 
thing  may  sometimes  be  sold  cheapest, 
by  being  produced  in  some  other  place 
than  that  at  which  it  can  be  produced 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  labour 
and  abstinence.  England  might  import 
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com  from  Poland  and  pay  for  it  in  cloth, 
even  though  England  had  a  decided 
advantage  over  Poland  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Doth  the  one  and  the  other. 
England  mieht  send  cottons  to  Por- 
tugal in  exchange  for  wine,  although 
Portugal  might  be  able  to  produce 
cottons  with  a  less  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  than  England  could. 

This  could  not  happen  between  ad- 
iacent  places.  If  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames  possessed  an  advantage  over 
the  south  bank  in  the  production  of 
shoes,  no  shoes  would  be  produced  on 
the  south  side  ;  the  shoemakers  would 
remove  themselves  and  their  capitals 
to  the  north  bank,  or  would  have  esta- 
blished themselves  there  originally; 
for,  beins^  competitors  in  the  same 
market  with  those  on  the  north  side, 
they  could  not  compensate  themselves 
for  their  disadvantage  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer:  the  amount  of  it 
would  fall  entirely  on  their  profits; 
and  they  would  not  long  content  them- 
selves with  a  smaller  profit,  when,  by 
simply  crossmg  a  river,  they  could 
increase  it.  But  between  distant 
places,  and  especially  between  differ- 
ent countries,  profits  may  continue  dif- 
ferent :  because  persons  do  not  usually 
remove  themselves  or  their  capitals  to 
a  distant  place  without  a  very  strong 
motive.  If  capital  removed  to  remote 
parts  of  the  world  as  readily,  and  for  aa 
small  an  inducement,  as  it  moves  to 
another  quarter  of  the  same  town ;  if 
people  would  transport  their  manufac- 
tories to  America  or  China  whenever 
they  could  save  a  small  percentage  in 
their  expenses  by  it ;  profits  would  be 
alike  Tor  equivalent)  all  over  the  world, 
and  all  things  would  be  po^uoed  in 
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the  places  where  the  same  labour  and 
capital  would  produce  them  in  greatest 
quantity  and  of  best  quality.  A  ten- 
dency may,  even  now,  be  observed 
towards  such  a  state  of  things  ;  capital 
is  becoming  more  and  more  cosmopoli- 
tan ;  there  is  so  much  greater  similarity 
of  manners  and  institutions  than  for- 
merly, and  so  much  less  alienation  of  feel- 
ing, among  the  more  civilized  countries, 
that  both  population  and  capital  now 
IQOve  from  one  of  those  countries  to 
another  on  much  less  temptation  than 
heretofore.  But  there  are  still  extra- 
ordinary differences,  both  of  wages  and 
of  profits,  between  different  parts  of 
the  world.  It  needs  but  a  small  motive 
to  transplant  capital,  or  even  persons, 
from  Warwickshire  to  Yorkshu-e :  but 
a  much  greater  to  make  them  remove 
to  India,  the  colonies,  or  Ireland.  To 
Fr*uce,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  ca- 
pital moves  perhaps  almost  as  readily  as 
to  the  colonies ;  the  differences  of  lan- 
guage and  government  bein^  scarcely 
80  great  a  hindrance  as  climate  and 
distance.  To  countries  still  barbarous, 
or,  like  Russia  or  Turkey,  only  be- 
ginning to  be  civilized,  capital  will  not 
migrate,  unless  under  the  inducement 
of  a  very  great  extra  profit. 

Between  all  distant  places  therefore 
in  some  degree,  but  especially  between 
different  countries  (whether  under  the 
same  supreme  government  or  not), 
there  may  exist  great  inequalities  in 
the  return  to  labour  and  capital,  with- 
out causing  them  to  move  from  one 
place  to  the  other  in  such  quantit^r  as 
to  level  those  iDcqualities.  The  capital 
belonging  to  a  country  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  remain  in  the  countiy,  even  if 
there  be  no  mode  of  employing  it  in 
which  it  would  not  be  more  productive 
elsewhere.  Yet  even  a  coontnr  thus  cir- 
cumstanced might,  and  probably  would, 
carry  on  trade  with  other  countries.  It 
would  export  articles  of  some  sort,  even 
to  places  which  could  make  them  with 
less  labour  than  itself;  because  those 
countries,  supposing  them  to  have  an 
Advantage  over  it  in  all  productions, 
would  have  a  greater  advantage  in 
Aome  things  than  in  others,  and  would 
find  it  their  interest  to  import  the 
articles  in  which  their  advantage  was 


smallest,  that  they  might  employ  more 
of  their  labour  and  capital  on  those  in 
which  it  was  greatest. 

§  2.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere*  after 
Bicardo  (the  thinker  who  has  done 
most  towards  clearing  up  this  subject),+ 
**  it  is  not  a  difference  in  the  absolute 
cost  of  production,  which  determines 
the  interchange,  but  a  difference  in  the 
comparative  cost.  It  may  be  to  our 
advantage  to  procure  iron  from  Sweden 
in  exchange  for  cottons,  even  although 
the  mines  of  England  as  well  as  her 
manufactories  should  be  more  prodnc- 
tive  than  those  of  Sweden ;  for  if  -we 
have  an  advantage  of  one-half  in  cot- 
tons, and  only  an  advantage  of  a 
quarter  in  iron,  and  could  sell  our 
cottons  to  Sweden  at  the  price  whicl 
Sweden  must  pay  for  them  if  she  pro* 
duced  them  herself,  we  should  obtain 
our  iron  with  an  advantage  of  one-haI( 
as  well  as  our  cottons.  We  may  often, 
by  trading  with  foreigners,  obtain  their 
commodities  at  a  smaller  expense  of 
labour  and  capital  than  they  cost  to 
the  foreigners  themselves.  The  bargain 
is  still  advantageous  to  the  foreigner, 
because  the  commodity  which  he  re- 
ceives in  exchange,  though  it  has  cost 
us  less,  would  have  cost  mm  more." 

To  illustrate  the  cases  in  which  in- 
terchange of  commodities  will  not,  and 
those  in  which  it  will,  take  place  be- 
tween two  countries,  Mr.  Mill,  in  his 
Elements  of  Political  Economy,  t  makes 
the  supposition,  that  Poland  has  an 
advantage  over  England  in  the  produc- 
tion both  of  cloth  and  of  com.  He  first 
supposes  the  advantage  to  be  of  equal 
amount  in  both  commodities :  the  cloth 
and  the  com,  each  of  which  required 
100  days  labour  in  Poland,  requiring 

*  Ettay  9%  tome  UtuetUed  Quetticm  ^ 
Political  Heonomjft  Essay  1. 

t  I  at  one  time  believed  Mr.  Ricardo  t» 
have  been  the  sole  author  of  the  doctriiM 
now  universally  received  by  political  ecoiHv 
mists,  on  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  b^ 
nefit  which  a  country  derives  from  fordgn 
trade.  But  Colonel  Torrens,  by  the  repab- 
lication  of  one  of  his  early  writings,  Tkt 
EeonomitU  B^uted,  has  established  at  least 
a  Joint  claim  with  Mr.  Ricardo  to  the  origi- 
nation of  the  doctrine,  and  an  ezdtuiTV  on* 
to  its  earliest  publication. 
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each  150  days  labour  in  England.  "It 
would  follow  that  the  cloth  of  150  days 
labour  in  England,  if  sent  to  Poland, 
would  be  equal  to  the  cloth  of  100  days 
labour  in  Poland;  ifexchanged  for  corn, 
therefore,  it  would  exchange  for  the 
oom  of  only  100  days  labour.  But  the 
com  of  100  days  labour  in  Poland,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  quantity  with 
that  of  150  days  labour  in  England. 
With  150  days  labour  in  cloth,  there- 
fore,  England  would  only^et  as  much 
com  in  Poland  as  she  couM  raise  with 
150  days  labour  at  home;  and  she 
would,  in  importing  it,  have  the  cost 
of  carriage  besides.  In  these  circum- 
stances no  exchange  would  take  place." 
In  this  case  the  comparatiye  costs  of 
the  two  articles  in  England  and  in 
Poland  were  supposed  to  be  the  same, 
fchough  the  absolute  costs  were  differ* 
ent ;  on  which  supposition  we  see  that 
there  would  be  no  labour  sayed  to 
either  country  by  confining  its  industry 
to  one  of  the  two  productions,  and  im- 
porting the  other. 

It  is  otherwise  when  the  comparatiye, 
and  not  merely  the  absolute  costs  of  the 
two  articles  are  different  in  the  two 
countries.  "If^"  continues  the  same 
author,  "  while  the  cloth  produced  with 
100  days  labour  in  Poland  was  pro- 
duced with  150  days  labour  in  England, 
the  com  which  was  produced  in  Poland 
with  100  days  labour  could  not  be  pro- 
duced in  England  with  less  than  200 
days  labour ;  an  adequate  motiye  to  ex- 
change would  immediately  arise.  With 
a  quantity  of  cloth  which  England  pro- 
duced with  150  days  laboxu*,  she  would 
be  able  to  purchase  as  much  com  in 
Poland  as  was  there  produced  with  100 
days  labour;  but  the  quantity  which 
was  there  produced  with  100  days 
labour,  would  be  as  great  as  the  quan- 
tity produced  in  England  with  200  days 
labour."  By  importing  com,  therefore, 
from  Poland,  and  paying  for  it  with 
cloth,  England  would  obtain  for  150 
days  labour  what  would  otherwise  cost 
her  200 ;  being  a  saying  of  50  days 
labour  on  each  repetition  of  the  trans- 
action: and  not  merely  a  saying  to 
England,  but  a  saying  absolutely ;  for 
it  is  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
Poland,  who,  with  com  that  costs  her 


100  days  labour,  has  pnrchaaed  cloth 
which,  if  produced  at  home,  would  have 
cost  her  the  same.  Poland,  therefore, 
on  this  supposition,  loses  nothing ;  but 
also  she  derives  no  advantage  from  the 
trade,  the  imported  cloth  costing  her  as 
much  as  if  it  were  made  at  home.  To 
enable  Poland  to  gain  anything  by  the 
interchange,  something  mu^t  be  abated 
from  the  gain  of  England :  the  com  pro- 
duced in  Poland  by  100  days  labour, 
must  be  able  to  purchase  from  England 
more  cloth  than  Poland  could  produce 
by  that  amount  of  labour ;  more  there- 
fore than  England  could  produce  by 
150  days  labour,  England  tnus  obtain- 
ing the  com  which  would  have  cost 
her  200  days,  at  a  cost  exceeding  150, 
though  short  of  200.  England  there- 
fore no  longer  gains  the  whole  of  the 
labour  which  is  saved  to  the  two  jointly 
by  trading  with  one  another. 

§  3.  From  this  exposition  we  per- 
ceiye  in  what  consists  the  benefit  o^ 
international  exchange,  or  in  other 
words,  foreign  commerce.  Setting  aside 
its  enabling  countries  to  obtain  com- 
modities which  they  could  not  them- 
selves produce  at  all;  its  advantage 
consists  in  a  more  efficient  employ- 
ment of  the  productive  forces  of  the 
world.  If  two  countries  which  trade 
together  attempted,  as  far  as  was  phy- 
sically possible,  to  produce  for  them- 
selves what  they  now  import  from  one 
another,  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 
two  countries  would  not  be  so  pro- 
ductive, the  two  together  would  not 
obtain  from  their  industry  so  great  a 
quantity  of  commodities,  as  when  each 
employs  itself  in  producing,  both  for 
itself  and  for  the  other,  the  things  in 
which  its  labour  is  relatively  most 
efficient.  The  addition  thus  made  to 
the  produce  of  the  two  combined,  con- 
stitutes the  advantage  of  the  trade. 
It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  two 
countries  may  be  altogether  inferior 
to  the  other  in  productive  capacities, 
and  that  its  labour  and  capital  could 
be  employed  to  greatest  advantage  by 
being  removed  bodily  to  the  other. 
The  labour  and  capital  which  have 
been  sunk  in  rendering  Holland  habit- 
I  able,  would  have  produced  a  much 
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greater  retuni  if  transported  to  Ame- 
rica or  Ireland.  The  produce  of  the 
whole  world  would  be  greater,  or  the 
labour  less,  than  it  is,  if  eyerprthing 
were  produced  where  there  is  the 
greatest  absolute  facility  for  its  pro- 
duction. But  nations  do  not,  at  least 
in  modem  times,  emigrate  en  masse; 
and  while  the  labour  and  capital  of  a 
country  remain  in  the  country,  they 
are  most  beneficially  employed  in  pro- 
ducing for  foreign  markets  as  well  as 
for  its  own.  the  %ings  in  which  it  lies 
under  the  least  disadvantage,  if  there 
be  none  in  which  it  possesses  an  ad- 
vantage. 

§  4.  Before  proceeding  further,  let 
us  contrast  this  view  oi  the  benefits 
of  international  commerce  with  other 
theories  which  have  prevailed,  and 
which  to  a  certain  extent  still  prevail, 
on  the  same  subject. 

According  to  the  dpctrine  now  stated, 
the  only  direct  advantage  of  foreign 
commerce  consists  in  the  imports.  A 
country  obtains  things  which  it  either 
could  not  have  produced  at  all,  or  which 
it  must  have  produced  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense of  capital  and  labour  than  the 
cost  of  the  things  which  it  expoils  to 
pay  for  them.  It  thus  obtains  a  more 
ample  supply  of  the  commodities  it 
wants,  for  the  same  labour  and  capital ; 
or  the  same  supply,  for  less  labour  and 
capital,  leaving  tne  surplus  disposable 
to  produce  other  things.  The  vulgar 
theory  ^regards  this  benefit,  and 
deems  the  advantage  of  commerce  to 
reside  in  the  exports :  as  if  not  what  a 
country  obtains,  but  what  it  parts  with, 
by  its  foreign  trade,  was  supposed  to 
constitute  the  gain  to  it.  An  extended 
market  for  its  produce — ^an  abundant 
consumption  for  its  goods — a  vent  for 
its  surplus — are  the  phrases  by  which 
it  has  been  customary  to  designate  the 
uses  and  recommendations  of  commerce 
with  foreign  countries.  This  notion  is 
intelligible,  when  we  consider  that  the 
authors  and  leaders  of  opinion  on  mer- 
cantile questions  have  always  hitherto 
been  tiie  selling  class.  It  is  in  truth 
a  surviving  relic  of  the  Mercantile 
Theory,  according  to  which,  money 
being  the  only  wealth,  selling,  or  in 


other  words,  exchanging  goods  for 
money,  was  (to  countries  without 
mines  of  their  own)  the  only  way  of 
growing  rich  —  and  importation  of 
goods,  that  it  to  say,  parting  with 
money,  was  so  much  aabtracted  from 
the  benefit. 

The  notion  that  money  alone  is 
wealth,  has  been  long  defunct^  bat  it 
has  left  many  of  its  progeny  behina 
it  i  and  even  its  destroyer,  Adam  8Diith, 
retained  some  opinions  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  to  any  other  origin. 
Adam  Smith's  theory  of  the  benefit  of 
f<»:eign  trade,  was  that  it  afforded  an  out- 
let for  the  surplus  produce  of  a  country, 
and  enabled  a  portion  of  the  capital 
of  the  country  to  replace  itself  with  a 
profit.  These  expressions  suggest  ideas 
inconsistent  with  a  clear  conception  of 
the  phenomena.  The  expression,  sur- 
plus produce,  seems  to  imply  that  a 
country  is  under  some  kina  of  neces- 
sity of  producing  the  com  or  cloth 
which  it  expoils ;  so  that  the  portion 
which  it  does  not  itself  consume,  if 
not  wanted  and  consumed  elsewhere^ 
would  either  be  produced  in  sheer 
waste,  or  if  it  were  not  produced,  the 
corresponding  portion  of  capital  would 
remain  idle,  and  the  mass  of  productions 
in  the  country  would  be  diminished  by 
so  much.  Either  of  these  suppositions 
would  be  entirely  erroneous.  The 
country  produces  an  exportable  arlirle 
in  excess  of  its  own  wants,  firom  no  ii» 
herent  necessity,  but  as  tne  cheapest 
mode  of  supplying  itself  with  other 
things.  If  prevented  firom  exporting  this 
surplus,  it  would  cease  to  prcduoe  it,  and 
would  no  longer  import  anything,  being 
unable  to  give  an  equivalent ;  but  the 
labour  and  capital  which  had  been 
employed  in  producing  with  a  view  to 
exportation,  would  find  employment  in 
producing  those  desirable  objects  which 
were  previously  brought  from  abroad : 
or,  if  some  of  them  could  not  be  pro- 
duced, in  producing  substitutes  for 
them.  These  articles  would  of  course 
be  produced  at  a  greater  cost  than  that 
of  tne  things  with  which  they  had  pre- 
viously been  purchased  from  foreign 
countries.  But  the  value  and  price  o( 
the  articles  would  rise  in  proportion; 
and  the  capital  would  just  as  much  bt 
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replaced,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  from 
the  retumg,  m  it  was  when  employed 
in  producing  for  the  foreign  market. 
The  onl^  losers  fafter  the  temporaiy 
inconvenience  of  tne  change)  would  be 
the  consumers  of  the  heretofore  im- 
ported articles :  who  would  he  obli^d 
either  to  do  without  them,  consummg 
in  lien  of  them  something  which  they 
did  not  like  as  well,  or  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  them  than  before. 

There  is  much  misconception  in  the 
common  notion  of  what  commerce  does 
for  a  country.  When  conmierce  is 
spoken  of  as  a  source  of  national 
wealth,  the  imagination  fixes  itself 
upon  the  large  fortunes  acquired  by 
merchants,  ratnerthan  upon  the  saving 
of  price  to  consumers.  But  the  gains 
of  merchants,  when  they  enjoy  no  ex- 
clusive privilege,  are  no  greater  than 
the  proirts  obtained  by  the  employment 
of  capital  in  the  country  itself.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  capital  now  employed 
in  foreigri  trade  could  not  find  employ- 
ment in  supplying  the  home  market,  I 
might  reply,  that  this  is  the  fallacy  of 
general  over-production,  discussed  in  a 
former  chapter :  but  the  thing  is  in  this 
particular  case  too  evident,  to  require 
an  appeal  to  any  general  theory.  We 
not  only  see  that  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  would  find  employment,  but 
we  see  what  employment.  There  would 
be  employment  created,  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  taken  away.  Exporta- 
tion ceasing,  importation  to  an  equal 
value  would  cease  also,  and  all  tnat 
part  of  the  income  of  the  country 
which  had  been  expended  in  imported 
commodities,  would  be  ready  to  expend 
itself  on  the  same  things  produced  at 
home,  or  on  others  instead  of  them. 
Commerce  is  virtually  a  mode  of  cheap- 
ening production ;  and  in  all  such  cases 
the  consumer  is  the  person  ultimately 
benefited;  the  dealer,  in  the  end,  is 
sure  to  get  his  profit,  whether  the  buyer 
obtains  much  or  little  for  his  money. 
This  is  said  without  prejudice  to  the 
effect  (already  touched  upon,  and  to 
be  hereafter  fuUy  discussed)  which  the 
cheapening  of  commodities  may  have 
t  iti  raising  profits;  in  the  case  when 
the  commodity  cheapened,  being  one 
of  those  consumed  by  Ubourers,  enters 


into  the  cost  of  Ubour,  by  which  the 
rate  of  profits  U  determined. 

§  5.  Sttch,  then,  is  the  direct  eco- 
nomical advantage  of  foreign  trade 
But  there  are,  besides,  indirect  effects, 
which  must  be  counted  as  benefits  of 
a  high  order.  One  is,  the  tendency  of 
every  extension  of  the  market  to  im- 
prove the  processes  of  production.  A 
country  which  produces  for  a  larger 
market  than  its  own,  can  introduce  a 
more  extended  division  of  labour,  can 
make  creator  use  of  machinery,  and  in 
more  likely  to  make  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction. Whatever  causes  a  greater 
^[uantity  of  anything  to  be  produced 
in  the  same  place,  tends  to  the  general 
increase  of  the  productive  powers  of 
the  world.*  The.^e  is  another  con- 
sideration, principally  applicable  to  an 
early  stage  of  industrial  advancement. 
A  people  may  be  in  a  quiescent,  in- 
dolent, uncultivated  state,  with  all 
their  tastes  either  fully  satisfied  or 
entirely  undeveloped,  and  they  may 
fail  to  put  forth  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
ductive energies  for  want  of  any  si^- 
cient  object  of  desire.  The  opening^f 
a  foreign  trade,  by  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  new  objects,  or  tempting 
them  by  the  easier  acquisition  of  things 
which  they  had  not  previously  thought 
attainable,  sometimes  works  a  sort  of 
industrial  revolution  in  a  country  whose 
resources  were  previously  undeveloped 
for  want  of  energy  and  ambition  in 
the  people:  inducing  those  who  were 
satisfiea  with  scanty  comforts  and  little 
work,  to  work  harder  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  new  tastes,  and  even  to 
save,  and  accumulate  capital,  for  the 
still  more  complete  satisfaction  of  those 
tastes  at  a  future  time. 

But  the  economical  advantages  of 
commerce  are  surpassed  in  importance 
by  those  of  its  effects,  which  are  in* 
tellectual  and  moral.  It  is  hzurdly  pos- 
sible to  overrate  the  value,  in  the  pre- 
sent low  state  of  human  improvement, 
of  placing  human  beings  in  contact 
with  persons  dissimilar  to  tiiemselve«, 
and  vrith  modes  of  thought  and  aclJM) 

*  Vide  supra,  buok  i.  ch.  tx.  a  u 
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nnlike  those  with  which  they  are  fami- 
liar. Commerce  is  now,  what  war  once 
was,  the  principal  source  of  this  con- 
tAct.  Commercial  adventurers  from 
more  advanced  countries  have  gene- 
rally heen  the  first  civilizers  of  bar- 
barians. And  commerce  is  the  purpose 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  communi- 
cation which  takes  place  between  civi- 
lized nations.  Such  communication 
has  always  been,  and  is  peculiarly  in 
the  present  age,  one  of  the  primary 
sources  of  progress.  To  human  beings, 
who,  as  hitherto  educated,  can  scarcely 
cultivate  even  a  good  quality  without 
miming  it  into  a  fault,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  be  perpetually  comparing  tneir 
own  notions  and  customs  with  the  expe- 
rience and  example  of  persons  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  themselves : 
and  there  is  no  nation  which  does  not 
need  to  borrow  from  others,  not  merely 
particular  arts  or  practices,  but  essen- 


tial points  of  character  in  which  its 
own  type  is  inferior.  Finally,  com- 
merce first  taught  nations  to  see  with 
good-will  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
one  another.  Before,  the  patriot,  un- 
less sufficiently  advanced  in  culture  to 
feel  the  world  his  country,  wished  all 
countries  weak,  poor,  and  ill-governed, 
but  his  own:  he  now  sees  in  their 
wealth  and  progress  a  direct  sonrce  ot 
wealth  and  progress  to  his  own  country. 
It  is  commerce  which  is  rapidly  ren- 
dering  war  obsolete,  by  strengthening 
and  multiplying  the  personal  interests 
which  are  in  natural  opposition  to  it. 
And  it  may  be  said  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  the  great  extent  and  rapid 
increase  of  international  trade,  in  being 
the  principal  guarantee  of  the  peace  <3 
the  world,  is  the  great  permanent  se- 
curity for  the  uninterrupted  progress  of 
the  ideas,  the  institutions,  and  the  ck*- 
racter  of  the  human  race. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 


OF   I&TEBNATIONAL   VALUES. 


§  1.  The  values  of  commodities 
produced  at  the  same  place,  or  in 
places  sufficiently  adjacent  for  capital 
to  move  freely  Mtween  them— let  us 
say,  for  simplicity,  of  commodities 
produced  in  the  same  country— depend 
(temporary  fluctuations  apart)  upon 
their  cost  of  production.  But  the  value 
of  a  commodity  brought  from  a  distant 

Slace,  especially  from  a  foreign  country, 
oes  not  depend  on  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  place  from  whence  it  comes. 
On  what,  then,  doea  it  depend?  The 
value  of  a  thing  in  any  place,  depends 
on  the  cost  of  its  acquisition  in  that 
place ;  which  in  the  case  of  an  imported 
article,  means  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  thing  whicli  is  exported  to  pay 
for  it. 

Since  all  trade  is  in  reality  barter, 
money  being  a  mere  instrument  for 
exchanging  uiings  against  one  another, 
ire  will,  for  simplicity,  begin  by  sup- 
posing the  international  trade  to  be  in 


form,  what  it  always  is  in  reality,  an 
actual  trucking  of  one  commodity 
against  another.  As  far  as  we  have 
hitherto  proceeded,  we  have  found  all 
the  laws  of  interchange  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same,  whether  money  is  used 
or  not;  money  never  governing,  bnl 
always  obeying,  those  general  laws. 

K,  then,  England  imports  wine  from 
Spain,  giving  for  every  pipe  of  wine 
a  bale  of  cloth,  the  exchange  value 
of  a  pipe  of  wine  in  England  will 
not  depend  upon  what  the  produc- 
tion of  the  wine  may  have  cost  in 
Spain,  but  upon  what  the  production 
of  the  cloth  has  cost  in  England. 
Though  the  wine  may  have  cost 
in  Spain  the  equivalent  of  only  ten 
days  labour,  yet,  if  the  cloth  costs  in 
England  twenty  days  labour,  the  wine, 
when  brought  to  England,  will  ex- 
change for  the  produce  of  twenty  days  • 
Enghsh  labour,  plus  the  cost  of  car- 
riage ^  including  the  usual  profit  on  th« 
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lmporter'4  capital  during  the  time  it  is 
Jocked  up,  and  withheld  from  other 
employment. 

Tlie  value,  then,  in  any  country,  of 
a  foreign  commodity,  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  home  produce  which  must 
be  given  to  the  foreign  country  in  ex- 
change for  it.  In  other  words,  the 
values  of  foreign  commodities  depend 
on  the  terms  of  international  exchange. 
What,  then,  do  these  depend  upon? 
What  is  it,  which,  in  the  case  sup 
posed,  causes  a  pipe  of  wine  from  Spain 
to  be  exchanged  with  England  for 
exactly  that  quantity  of  cloth?  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  not  their  cost  of 
production.  If  the  cloth  and  the  wine 
were  both  made  in  Spain,  they  would 
exchange  at  their  cost  of  production  in 
Spain;  if  they  were  both  made  in 
England,  they  would  exchange  at  their 
cost  of  production  in  England :  but  all 
the  clotn  being  made  in  England,  and 
all  the  wine  in  Spain,  they  are  m  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  have  already 
determined  that  the  law  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  not  applicable.  We  must 
accordingly,  as  we  have  done  before  in 
a  similar  embarrassment,  fall  back 
upon  an  antecedent  law,  that  of  supply 
and  demand:  and  in  this  we  shall 
again  find  the  solution  of  our  difficulty. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  in  a 
separate  Essay,  already  once  referred 
to;  and  a  quotation  of  part  of  the 
exposition  then  given,  will  be  the  best 
introduction  to  my  present  view  of  the 
subject.  I  must  give  notice  that  we 
are  now  in  the  region  of  the  most 
complicated  questions  which  political 
economy  affords;  that  the  subject  is 
one  wmch  cannot  possibly  be  made 
elementary;  and  that  a  more  continu- 
ous effort  of  attention  than  has  yet 
been  required,  wiU  be  necessary  to 
follow  the  series  of  deductions.  The 
thread,  however,  which  we  are  about 
to  take  in  hand,  is  in  itself  very  simple 
and  manageable ;  the  only  difficulty  is 
in  following  it  through  the  windings 
and  entanglements  of  complex  interna- 
tional transactions. 

§  2.     "When   the    trade    is   esta- 
blished between  the  two  countries,  the 
two   commodities    will    exchange    for 
rjB. 


each  other  at  the  same  rate  of  inter- 
change in  both  countiies — bating  the 
cost  of  carriage,  of  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent, it  will  be  more  convenient  to  omit 
the  consideration.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
carriage  of  the  commodities  from  one 
country  to  the  other  could  be  edected 
without  labour  and  without  cost,  no 
sooner  would  the  trade  be  opened  than 
the  value  of  the  two  commodities,  esti- 
mated in  each  other,  would  come  to  a 
level  in  both  countries. 

"  Suppose  that  10  yards  of  broad- 
cloth cost  in  England  as  much  labour 
as  15  yards  of  linen,  and  in  Germany 
as  much  as  20."  In  common  with 
most  of  my  predecessors,  I  find  it  ad- 
visable, in  these  intricate  investiga- 
tions, to  give  distinctness  and  fixity  to 
the  conception  by  numerical  examples. 
These  examples  must  sometimes,  as  in 
the  present  case,  be  purely  suppositi- 
tious. I  should  have  preferred  real 
ones ;  but  all  that  is  essential  is,  that 
the  numbers  should  be  such  as  admit 
of  being  easily  followed  through  the 
subsequent  combinations  into  which 
they  enter. 

This  supposition  then  being  made, 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  England  to 
import  linen  from  Germany,  and  of 
Germany  to  import  cloth  from  England. 
"When  each  country  produced  both 
commodities  for  itself,  10  yards  of  cloth 
exchanged  for  15  yards  of  linen  in 
England,  and  for  20  in  Germany.  They 
will  now  exchange  for  the  same  number 
of  yards  of  linen  in  both.  For  what 
number?  If  for  15  yards,  England 
will  be  just  as  she  was,  and  Germany 
will  gain  aU.  If  for  20  yards,  Germany 
will  be  as  before,  and  England  will 
derive  the  whole  of  the  benefit.  K  for 
any  number  intermediate  between  15 
and  20,  the  advantage  will  be  shared 
between  the  two  countries.  If,  for 
example,  10  yards  of  cloth  exchange 
for  18  of  linen,  England  will  gain  an 
advantage  of  3  yards  on  every  15, 
Germany  will  save  2  out  of  every  20. 
The  problem  is,  what  are  the  causes 
which  determine  the  proportion  in 
which  the  cloth  of  England  and  the 
linen  of  Germany  will  exchange  fol 
each  other. 

AA 
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**  As  exchange  ralue,  in  this  case  as 
in  every  other,  is  proverbially  fluctu- 
ating, it  does  not  matter  what  we 
Buppose  it  to  be  when  we  begin:  we 
shall  soon  see  whether  there  be  any 
fixed  point  about  which  it  oscillates, 
which  it  has  a  tendency  always  to 
approach  to,  and  to  remain  at.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  by  the  effect  of 
what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  higgling 
of  the  market,  10  yai*ds  of  clotn,  in 
both  countries,  exchange  for  17  yards 
of  linen. 

"  The  demand  for  a  commodity,  that 
is,  the  quantity  of  it  which  can  find  a 
purchaser,  varies,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  according  to  the  price.  In 
Germany  the  price  of  10  yards  of  cloth 
is  now  17  yards  of  linen,  or  whatever 
quantity  of  money  is  equivalent  in 
ftermanj  to  17  yards  of  finen.  Now, 
that  being  the  price,  there  is  some 
particular  number  of  yards  of  cloth, 
which  will  be  in  demand,  or  will  find 
purchasers,  at  that  price.  There  is  some 
given  quantity  of  cloth,  more  than 
which  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  that 
price ;  less  than  which,  at  that  price, 
would  not  fully  satisfy  the  demand. 
Let  US  suppose  this  quantity  to  be  1000 
times  10  yards. 

"  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
England.  There,  the  price  of  1 7  yards 
of  linen  is  10  yards  of  cloth,  or  what- 
ever quantity  of  money  is  equivalent 
in  England  to  10  yards  of  cloth. 
There  is  some  particular  number 
of  yards  of  linen  which,  at  that 
price,  will  exactly  satisfy  the  de- 
mand, and  no  more.  Let  us  suppose 
that  this  number  is  1000  times  17 
yards. 

"  As  17  yards  of  linen  are  to  10  yards 
of  cloth,  so  are  1000  times  17  yards  to 
1000  times  10  yards.  At  the  existing 
exchange  value,  the  linen  which  Eng- 
land requires  will  exactly  pay  for  the 
quantity  of  cloth  which,  on  the  same 
terms  of  interchange,  Germany  re- 
quires. The  demand  on  each  side  is 
precisely  sufficient  to  carry  off  the 
supply  on  the  other.  The  conditions 
required  by  the  principle  of  demand 
and  supply  are  fulfilled,  and  the  two 
commodities  will  continue  to  be  inter- 
changed, as  we  supposed  them  to  be, 


in  the  ratio  of  17  yards  of  finen  for  10 
yards  of  cloth. 

''But  our  suppositions  might  have 
been  different.  Suppose  that,  at  the 
assumed  rate  of  interchange,  England 
had  been  disposed  to  consume  no 
greater  quantity  of  linen  than  800 
times  17  yards :  it  is  evident  that,  at 
the  rate  supposed,  this  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  pay  for  the  1000  times  10 
yards  of  cloth  which  we  have  supposed 
Germany  to  require  at  the  assumed 
value.  Germany  would  be  able  to 
procure  no  more  than  800  times  10 
yards  at  that  price.  To  procure  the 
remaining  200,  which  she  would  have 
no  means  of  doing  but  by  bidding 
higher  for  them,  she  would  offer  more 
than  17  yards  of  linen  in  exchange  for 
10  yards  of  cloth :  let  us  suppoee  her 
to  offer  18.  At  this  price,  perhaps, 
England  would  be  inclined  to  purchase 
a  greater  quantity  of  linen.  She  would 
consume,  possibly,  at  that  price,  900 
times  18  vards.  On  the  other  hand, 
cloth  having  risen  in  price,  the  demand 
of  Germany  for  it  would  probably  have 
diminished.  If,  instead  of  1000  timet 
10  yards,  she  is  now  contented  with 
900  times  10  yards,  these  will  exactly 
pay  for  the  900  times  18  yards  of  linen 
which  England  is  willing  to  take  at 
the  altered  price :  the  demand  on  each 
side  will  again  exactly  suffice  to  take 
off  the  corresponding  supply;  and  10 
jrards  for  18  will  be  the  rate  at  which, 
in  both  countries,  cloth  will  exchange 
for  linen. 

''  The  converse  of  all  this  would  hav« 
happened,  if,  instead  of  800  times  17 
yards,  we  had  supposed  that  England, 
at  the  rate  of  10  for  17,  would  have 
taken  1200  times  17  yards  of  linen.  In 
this  case,  it  is  England  whose  demand 
is  not  fully  supplied;  it  is  England 
who,  by  bidding  for  more  linen,  will 
alter  tne  rate  of  interchange  to  her 
own  disadvantage;  and  10  yards  of 
cloth  will  fall,  in  both  countries,  below 
the  value  of  17  yards  of  linen.  By  thii 
fall  of  cloth,  or  what  is  the  same  things 
this  rise  of  linen,  the  demand  of  Ger- 
many for  cloth  will  increase,  and  the 
demand  of  England  for  linen  will 
diminish,  till  the  rate  of  interchange 
has  so  aclJuBted  itself  that  the  clou 
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and  tbe  linen  wiB  exactly  pjay  for  one 
anotber ;  and  when  once  tni«  point  is 
attained,  valnes  will  remain  without 
farther  alteration. 

"  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as 
established,  that  when  two  countries 
trade  together  in  two  commoditiep,  the 
exchange  value  of  these  commodities 
relatiYeiy  to  each  other  will  adjust 
itself  to  the  inclinations  and  circum- 
Btances  of  the  consumers  on  both  sides, 
in  such  manner  that  the  quantities 
required  by  each  country,  of  the  articles 
which  it  imports  from  its  neighbour, 
shall  be  exactly  sufficient  to  pay  for 
one  another.  As  the  inclinations  and 
circumstances  of  consumers  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  role,  so  neither  can  the 

Sroportions  in  which  the  two  commo- 
ities  will  be  interchanged.  We  know 
that  the  limits  within  which  the  yaria- 
tion  is  confined,  are  the  ratio  between 
their  costs  of  production  in  the  one 
country,  and  the  ratio  between  their 
costs  of  production  in  the  other.  Ten 
yards  of  cloth  cannot  exchange  for 
more  than  20  yards  of  linen,  nor  for 
less  than  15.  But  they  may  exchange 
for  any  intermediate  number.  The 
ratios,  therefore,  in  which  the  adran- 
tage  of  the  trade  may  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  are  various. 
Tlie  circumstances  on  which  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  each  country  more 
remotely  depend^  admit  only  of  a  very 
general  indication. 

"  It  is  even  possible  to  conceive  an 
extreme  case,  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  advantage  resulting  from  the  inter- 
change would  be  reaped  by  one  jparty, 
the  other  country  gaining  nothmg  at 
all.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  the 
hypothesis  that,  of  some  given  com- 
modity, a  certain  (Quantity  is  all  that 
is  wanted  at  any  pnce ;  and  that,  when 
that  quantity  is  obtained,  no  fall  in  the 
exchange  value  would  induce  other 
consumers  to  come  forward,  or  those 
who  are  already  supplied,  to  take  more. 
Let  UB  suppose  that  this  is  the  case  in 
Germany  with  cloth.  Before  her  trade 
with  England  commenced,  when  10 
yards  of  cloth  cost  her  as  much  labour 
fts  20  yards  of  linen,  she  nevertheless 
consumed  as  much  cloth  as  she  wanted 
under  any  circumstances,  and,  if  she 


could  obtain  it  at  the  mtr  of  10  jards 
of  cloth  for  15  of  linen,  she  would  not 
consume  more.  Let  this  fixed  quantity 
be  1000  times  10  yards.  At  the  rate, 
however,  of  10  for  20,  England  would 
want  more  linen  than  would  be  equi- 
valent to  this  quantity  of  cloth.  She 
would,  consequently,  offer  a  higher 
value  for  linen ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  she  would  offer  her  cloth  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  But,  as  by  no  lowering 
of  the  value  could  she  prevail  on  Ger- 
many to  take  a  greater  quantity  of 
cloth,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the 
rise  of  linen  or  fall  of  cloth,  until  the 
demand  of  En^and  for  linen  was  re- 
duced by  the  rise  of  its  value,  to  the 
quantity  which  1000  times  10  yards  of 
cloth  would  purchase.  It  might  be, 
that  to  produce  this  diminution  of  the 
demand  a  less  fall  would  not  suffice 
than  that  which  weuld  make  10  yards 
of  cloth  excha'ige  for  15  of  linen. 
Germany  would  then  gain  the  whole  of 
the  advantage,  and  England  would  be 
exactly  as  she  was  before  the  trade 
commenced.  It  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest, however,  of  Germany  herself  to 
keep  her  linen  a  little  beluw  the  value 
at  which  it  could  be  produced  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  keep  herself  from 
being  supplanted  by  the  home  pro- 
ducer. England,  therefore,  would 
always  benefit  in  some  degree  by  tbe 
existence  of  the  trade,  though  it  might 
be  a  veij  trifling  one." 

In  this  statement,  I  conceive,  is  con- 
tained the  first  elementaiT  principle  of 
International  Values.  I  have,  as  is 
indispensable  in  such  abstract  and  hy- 
pothetical cases,  supposed  the  circum- 
stances to  be  much  less  complex  than 
they  really  are :  in  the  first  place  by 
suppressing  the  cost  of  carriage :  next, 
by  Bupjposing  that  there  are  only  two 
countries  trading  together ;  and  lastly, 
that  they  trade  only  in  two  conunodi- 
ties.  ^  To  reinder  the  exposition  of  the 
principle  complete,  it  is  necessary  to 
restore  the  various  circumstances,  thus 
temporarily  left  out  to  simplify  the 
argument.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  any  kind  of  scientific  investigation 
will  probably  see,  without  formal  proo^ 
that  the  introduction  of  these  circum- 
stances cannot  alter  tbe  theory  of  the 
A  A  9 
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sabject.  Trade  among  any  number  of 
countries,  and  in  any  number  of  com- 
modities, must  take  place  on  the  same 
essential  principles  as  trade  between 
two  countries  and  in  two  commodities. 
Introducing  a  greater  number  of  agents 
precisely  similar,  cannot  change  the 
law  of  their  action,  no  more  than 
putting  additional  weights  into  the 
two  scales  of  a  balance  alters  the  law 
of  gravitation.  It  alters  nothing  but 
the  numerical  results.  For  more  com- 
plete satisfaction,  however,  we  will 
enter  into  the  complex  cases  with  the 
same  particularity  with  which  we  have 
stated  the  simpler  one. 

§  3.  First)  let  us  introduce  the  ele- 
ment of  cost  of  carriage.  The  chief 
difference  will  then  be,  that  the  clo».h 
and  the  linen  will  no  longer  exchange 
for  each  other  at  precisely  the  same 
rate  in  both  countries.  Linen,  having 
to  be  carried  to  England,  will  be  dearer 
there  by  its  cost  of  carriage ;  and  cloth 
will  be  dearer  in  Gennany  by  the  cost 
of  carrying  it  from  Englana.  Linen, 
estimated  in  cloth,  will  be'  dearer  in 
England  than  in  Germany,  by  the  cost 
of  carriage  of  both  articles .  and  so  will 
cloth  in  Germany,  estimated  in  linen. 
Suppose  that  the  cost  of  carria^  of 
each  is  equivalent  to  one  yard  of  hnen ; 
and  suppose  that,  if  they  could  have 
been  carried  without  cost,  the  terms  of 
interchange  would  have  been  10  yards 
of  cloth  for  17  of  linen.  It  may  seem 
at  iirst  that  each  country  will  pay  its 
own  cost  of  carriage ;  that  is,  tne  car- 
riage of  the  article  it  imports ;  that  in 
Germany  10  yards  of  cloth  will  ex- 
change for  18  of  linen,  namely,  the 
original  17,  and  1  to  cover  the  cost  of 
carriage  of  the  cloth ;  while  in  Eng- 
land, 10  yards  of  cloth  will  only  pur- 
chase 16  of  linen,  1  yard  being  de- 
ducted for  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the 
linen.  This,  however,  cannot  be  af- 
firmed with  certainty ;  it  will  only  be 
true,  if  the  linen  which  the  English 
consumers  would  take  at  the  price  of 
10  for  16,  exactly  pays  for  the  cloth 
which  the  German  consumers  would 
take  at  10  for  18.  The  values^  v^hat- 
ever  they  are,  must  establish  this  equi- 
librium.   No  absolute  rule^  therefore^ 


can  be  laid  down  fiir  the  division  of  the 
cost,  no  more  than  for  the  division  of 
the  advantage :  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  in  whatever  ratio  the  one  is  di- 
vided, the  other  will  be  divided  in  the 
same.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  if  the 
cost  of  carriage  could  be  annihilated, 
whether  the  producing  or  the  importing 
country  would  be  most  benefited.  Tfaii 
would  depend  on  the  play  of  interoA- 
tional  demand. 

Cost  of  carriage  has  one  effect  more. 
But  for  it,  every  conunodity  would  (if 
trade  be  supposed  free)  be  either  regu- 
larly imported  or  regulariy  ei^rted. 
A  country  would  make  nothing  for 
itself  which  it  did  not  also  make  for 
other  countries.  But  in  consequence 
of  cost  of  carriage  there  are  many 
things,  especially  bulky  articles,  which 
every,  or  almost  every  country  pro- 
duces within  itself.  After  exporting 
the  things  in  which  it  can  employ  itself 
most  advantageously,  and  importing 
those  in  which  it  is  under  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  there  are  many  lying 
between,  ot  which  the  relative  cost  of 
production  in  that  and  in  other  countriea 
differs  so  little,  that  the  cost  of  carriage 
would  absorb  more  than  the  whole 
saving  in  cost  of  production  which 
would  be  obtained  by  importing  one 
and  exporting  another.  This  is  the 
case  with  numerous  commodities  of 
common  consumption;  including  the 
coarser  qualities  of  many  articles  of 
food  and  manufacture,  of  which  the 
finer  kinds  are  the  sulject  of  extensive 
international  traffic. 

§  4.  Let  us  now  introduce  a  greater 
number  of  commodities  than  the  two 
we  have  hitherto  supposed.  Let  cloth 
and  linen,  however,  be  still  the  articles 
of  which^  the  comparative  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  England  and  in  Germanj 
differs  the  most ;  so  that  if  they  were 
confined  to  two  commodities,  these 
would  be  the  two  which  it  would  be 
most  their  interest  to  exchange.  We 
will  now  a^ain  omit  cost  of  carria^ 
which,  havmg  been  shown  not  to  afiect 
the  essentials  of  the  (question,  does  but 
embarrass  unnecessarily  the  statement 
of  it.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the 
demi^nd  of  Elu^land  for  linen  is  cither 
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so  mnoh  greater  than  that  of  Qermany 
for  cloth,  or  so  much  more  extengihle  hj 
cheapness,  that  if  England  had  no  com- 
modity but  cloth  which  Germany  would 
take,  the  demand  of  England  would 
force  up  the  terms  of  interchange  to  10 
yards  of  cloth  for  only  16  of  hnen,  so 
that  England  would  gain  only  the  dif- 
ference between  15  and  16,  Germany 
the  difference  between  16  and  20.  But 
let  us  now  suppose  that  England  has 
also  another  commodity,  say  iron, 
which  is  in  demand  in  Germany,  ana 
that  the  quantity  of  iron  which  is  of 
equal  value  in  England  with  10  yards 
of  doth,  (let  us  call  this  quantity  a 
hundred  weight)  will,  if  produced  in 
Germany,  cost  as  much  labour  as  18 
yards  of  linen,  so  that  if  offered  by  Eng- 
land for  17,  it  will  undersell  the  Grer- 
man  producer.  In  these  circumstances, 
linen  will  not  be  forced  up  to  the  rate 
of  16  yards  for  10  of  cloth,  but  will  stop, 
suppose  at  17 ;  for  although  at  that 
rate  of  interchange,  Germany  will  not 
take  enough  clotn  to  pay  for  all  the 
linen  required  by  En^and,  she  will 
take  iron  for  the  remamder,  and  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  England  whether  she 
gives  a  hundred  weight  of  iron  or  10 
yards  of  doth,  both  being  made  at  the 
same  cost.  If  we  now  superadd  coals 
or  cottons  on  the  side  of  ifngland,  and 
wine,  or  com,  or  timber,  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  it  will  make  no  difference  in 
the  principle.  The  exports  of  each 
country  must  exactly  pay  for  the  im- 
ports ;  meaning  now  the  aggregate  ex- 
ports and  imports,  not  those  of  par- 
ticular commodities  taken  singly.  The 
produce  of  fifty  days  English  labour, 
whether  in  cloth,  coals,  uron,  or  any 
other  exports,  will  exchange  for  the 
produce  of  forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  days 
German  labour,  in  linen,  wine,  com,  or 
timber,  according  to  the  intemational 
demand.  There  is  some  proportion  at 
which  the  demand  of  the  two  countries 
for  each  other's  products  will  exactly 
correspond;  so  that  the  things 
supplied  by  England  to  Germany 
wm  be  completely  paid  for,  and 
no  more,  by  those  supplied  by  Ger- 
many to  England.  This  accordingly 
win  be  the  ratio  in  which  the  pro- 
duce of  English  and  the  produce  of 


Carman  labour  will  exchange  for  one 
another. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  asked  what  country 
draws  to  itself  the  greatest  share  of  the 
advantage  of  any  trade  it  carries  on, 
the  answer  is,  the  country  for  whose 
productions  there  is  in  other  countries 
the  greatest  demand,  and  a  demand 
the  most  susceptible  of  increase  from 
additional  cheapness.  In  so  far  as  the 
productions  of  any  country  possess  this 
property,  the  country  obtains  all  foreign 
commodities  at  less  cost.  It  gets  its  im- 
ports cheaper,  the  greater  the  intensity 
of  the  demand  in  foreign  countries  for 
its  experts.  It  also  gets  its  imnorta 
cheaper,  the  less  the  extent  and  in- 
tensity of  its  own  demand  for  thenu 
The  market  is  cheapest  to  those  whose 
demand  is  small.  A  country  which 
desires  few  foreign  productions,  and 
only  a  limited  quanti^  of  them,  while 
its  own  commodities  are  in  great  re- 
quest infforeign  countries,  wm  obtain 
its  limited  imports  at  extremely  small 
cost,  that  is,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
duce of  a  very  small  quantity  of  its 
labour  and  capital. 

Lastly,  havmg  introduced  more  than 
the  original  two  commodities  into  the 
hypothesis,  let  us  also  introduce  more 
than  the  original  two  countries.  After 
the  demand  of  England  for  the  linen  of 
Germany  has  raised  the  rate  of  inter- 
change to  10  yards  of  cloth  'for  16  of 
linen,  suppose  a  trade  opened  between 
England  and  some  other  country  which 
also  exports  linen.  And  let  us  suppose 
that  if  England  had  no  trade  but  with 
this  third  country,  the  play  of  interna- 
tional demand  would  enable  her  to  ob- 
tain from  it,  for  10  yards  of  cloth  or  its 
equivalent,  17  yarjs  of  linen.  She 
evidently  would  not  go  on  buying  linen 
from  Germany  at  the  former  rate :  Ger- 
many would  be  undersold,  and  must 
consent  to  give  17  yards,  like  the  other 
country.  In  this  case,  the  circum- 
stances of  production  and  of  demand  in 
the  third  country  are  supposed  to  be  in 
themselves  more  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land than  the  circumstances  of  Ger* 
many ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  ne- 
cessary :  we  might  suppose  that  if  the 
trade  with  Germany  dia  not  exist,  Erig- 
land  would  be  obliged  to  give  to  the 
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othei  country  the  same  advantageous 
terms  which  she  gives  to  Germany;  10 
yards  of  cloth  for  1 6^  or  even  less  than 
16,  of  linen.  Even  so,  the  opening  of  the 
third  country  makes  a  great  difference 
hi  favour  of  England.  There  is  now  a 
double  market  for  English  exports, 
while  the  demand  of  England  for  linen 
is  only  what  it  was  before.  This 
necessarily  obtains  for  England  more 
advantageous  terms  of  interchange. 
The  two  countries,  requiring  much 
more  of  her  produce  than  was  required 
by  either  alone,  must,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  force  an  increased  demand  for 
their  exports,  by  offering  them  at  a 
lower  value. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  this  effect  in 
favour  of  England  from  the  opening  of 
another  market  for  her  exports,  will 
equally  be  produced  even  though  the 
country  from  which  the  demand  comes 
should  have  nothing  to  sell  which  Eng- 
land is  willing  to  take.  Suppose  that 
the  third  country,  though  requiring 
cloth  or  iron  from  England,  produces 
no  linen,  nor  any  other  article  which 
is  in  demand  there.  She  however  pro- 
duces exportable  articles,  or  she  would 
have  no  means  of  paying  for  imports : 
her  exports,  though  not  nuitable  to  the 
Englisn  consumer,  can  find  a  market 
somewhere.  As  we  are  only  supposing 
three  countries,  we  must  assume  ner  to 
find  this  market  in  Germany,  and  to 
pay  for  what  she  imports  from  England 
by  orders  on  her  German  customers. 
Germany,  therefore,  besides  having  to 
pay  for  her  own  imports,  now  owes  a 
debt  to  England  on  account  of  the 
third  country,  and  the  means  for  both 
purposes  must  be  derived  from  her  ex- 
portable produce.  She  must  therefore 
tender  tnat  produce  to  England  on 
terms  sufficiently  favourable  to  force  a 
demand  equivalent  to  this  double  debt. 
Everything  will  take  place  precisely  as 
if  the  third  country  nad  bought  Ger- 
man produce  with  her  own  goods,  and 
offered  that  produce  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  hers.  There  is  an  increased 
demand  for  English  goods,  for  which 
German  goods  have  to  furnish  the  pay- 
ment ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
forcing  an  increased  demand  for  them 
IB  England,  that  is,  by  lowering  their  | 


value.  Thus  an  increase  of  demand 
for  a  country's  exports  in  any  foreign 
country,  enables  her  to  obtain  more 
cheaply  even  those  imports  which  she 
procures  from  other  quarters.  And 
conversely,  an  increase  of  her  own  de- 
mand for  any  foreign  commodity  com- 
pels her,  eceteris  parihtts,  to  pay  dearer 
for  all  foreign  commodities. 

The  law  which  we  have  now  Olns- 
trated,  may  be  appropriately  named, 
the  Equation  of  International  DemaJid. 
It  may  be  concisely  stated  as  foUows. 
The  produce  of  a  country  exchanges  for 
the  produce  of  other  countries,  at  such 
values  as  are  required  in  order  that  the 
whole  of  her  exports  may  exactly  pay 
for  the  whole  of  her  imports.  This  lav? 
of  International  Values  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  more  general  law  of 
Value,  which  we  called  the  Equation  of 
Supply  and  Demand^*  We  have  seen 
that  the  value  of  a  commodity  always 
so  adjusts  itself  as  to  bring  the  demand 
to  the  exact  level  of  the  supply.  But 
all  trade,  either  between  nations  ot 
individuals,  is  an  interchange  of  com- 
modities, in  which  the  things  that  they 
respectively  have  to  sell,  constitute 
also  their  means  of  purchase :  the  supply 
brought  by  the  one  constitutes  kis  de- 
mand for  what  is  brought  by  the  other. 
So  that  supply  and  demand  are  but 
another  expression  for  reciprocal  de- 
mand :  and  to  say  that  value  will  adjust 
itself  so  as  to  equalize  demand  with 
supply,  is  in  fact  to  say  that  it  will  ad- 
just itself  so  as  to  equalize  the  demand 
on  one  side  with  the  demand  on  the 
other. 

§  5.  To  trace  the  consequences,  of 
this  law  of  International  Values  through 
their  wide  ramifications,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  can  be  here  devoted 
to  such  a  purpose.  But  there  is  one 
of  its  apphcations  which  I  will  notice, 
as  being  in  itself  not  unimportant,  ah 
bearing  on  the  question  which  will 
occupy  us  in  the  next  chapter,  and 
especially  as  conducing  to  the  more 
fuQ  and  clear  understanding  of  the  law 
itself. 

We  have  seen  that  the  value  at  which 
a  coxmtry  purchases  a  foreign  conuxuK 
*  Supra,  book  lii.  oh.  U.  (  4 
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{fitj,  doei  not  oonfonn  to  the  cost  of 
pTodQcti(Hi  in  the  country  from  which 
the  commodity  comes.  Suppose  now  b 
change  in  that  cost  of  productian ;  an 
improvement,  for  ezample,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  mannfactnre.  Will  the  benent  of 
the  improvement  be  fully  participated 
in  hj  other  countries?  Will  the  com- 
modity be  sold  M  much  cheaper  to 
foreigners,  as  it  is  produced  cheaper  at 
heme?  This  question,  and  tke  consi- 
derations which  must  be  entered  into 
in  order  to  resolve  it,  are  well  adapted 
to  try  the  worth  of  the  theory. 

Let  us  first  suppose,  that  the  im- 
provement is  of  a  nature  to  create  a  new 
branch  of  export :  to  make  foreigners 
resort  to  the  country  for  a  commodity 
which  they  had  previously  produced  at 
home.  On  this  supposition,  the  foreign 
demand  for  the  productions  of  the 
country  is  increased  ;  which  necessarily 
alters  the  international  values  to  its 
advantage,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
foreign  countries,  who,  therefore,  though 
they  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
new  product,  must  purchase  that  benefit 
by  paying  for  all  the  other  productions 
of  tne  country  at  a  dearer  rate  than  be- 
fore. How  much  dearer,  will  depend 
on  the  degree  necessary  for  re-establish- 
ing, under  these  new  conditions,  the 
Equation  of  International  Demand. 
These  consequences  follow  in  a  very 
obvious  manner  from  the  law  of  inter- 
national values,  and  I  shall  not  occupy 
apace  in  illustrating  them,  but  shall 
pass  to  the  more  frequent  case,  of  an 
improvement  which  does  not  create  a 
new  article  of  export,  but  lowers  the 
coet  of  production  of  something  which 
the  country  already  exported. 

It  being  advantageous,  in  discussions 
of  this  complicated  nature,  to  employ 
definite  numerical  amounts^  we  shall 
return  to  our  original  example.  Ten 
yards  of  doth,  if  produced  in  Germany, 
would  require  tne  same  amount  of 
labour  and  capital  as  twenty  yards  of 
linen  ;  but,  by  the  play  of  international 
demand,  they  can  be  obtained  from 
England  for  seventeen.  Suppose  now, 
that  bj  a  mechanical  improvement 
made  in  Germany,  and  not  capable  of 
bein^  transferred  to  England,  the  same 
qoantity  of  labour  and  capital  which 


produced  twenty  yards  of  linen,  is 
enabled  to  produce  thirty.  Linen  falls 
one-third  in  value  in  the  German  mar- 
ket, as  compared  with  other  commodi- 
ties produced  in  Germany.  Will  it 
also  fall  one-third  as  compared  with 
English  cloth,  thus  giving  to  England, 
in  common  with  Germany,  the  full 
benefit  of  the  improvement  ?  Or  (ought 
we  not  rather  to  say),  since  the  cost 
to  England  of  obtaining  linen  was  not 
regulated  by  the  cost  to  Germany  of 
producing  it,  and  since  England, 
accordingly,  did  not  get  the  entire 
benefit  even  of  the  twenty  yards  which 
Germany  could  have  given  for  ten 
yards  of  cloth,  but  only  ootained  seven- 
teen—why should  she  now  obtain  more, 
merely  because  this  theoretical  limit  is 
removed  ten  degrees  further  off? 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  outset,  the 
improvement  will  lower  the  value  of 
linen  in  Germany,  in  relation  to  all 
other  commodities  in  the  German  mar- 
ket, including,  among  the  rest,  even 
the  imported  commodity,  cloth.  If  10 
yards  of  cloth  previously  exchanged  for 
17  yards  of  linen,  they  will  now  ex* 
change  for  half  as  much  more,  or  25i 
yards.  But  whether  they  wiU  continue 
to  do  so,  will  depend  on  the  effect  which 
this  increased  cheapness  of  linen  pro- 
duces on  the  international  demand. 
The  demand  for  linen  in  England  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  increased.  But  it 
might  be  increased  either  in  proportion 
to  the  cheapness,  or  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  cheapness,  or  in  a  less 
proportion. 

n  the  demand  was  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  cheapness, 
England  would  take  as  many  times  25^ 
yards  of  linen,  as  the  numlJer  of  times 
17  yards  which  she  took  previously. 
She  would  expend  in  linen  exactly  as 
much  of  cloth,  or  of  the  eauivalents  of 
eloth,  as  much  in  short  of  the  collective 
income  of  her  people,  as  she  did  before. 
Germany,  on  ner  part,  would  probably 
require,  at  that  rate  of  interchange,  tht 
same  quantity  of  cloth  as  before,  be 
cause  it  would  in  reality  cost  her  ex 
•ctly  as  much ;  254  y»«l«  of  linen  being 
now  of  the  same  value  in  her  market, 
a»  17  yards  were  before.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  10  yards  of  oloth  for  25^  ol 
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linen  is  the  rate  of  interchange  which 
under  these  new  conditions  would  re- 
Btore  the  equation  of  international  de- 
mand ;  and  England  would  obtain  linen 
one-third  cheaper  than  before,  being 
the  same  advantage  as  was  obtained  by 
Germany. 

It  might  happen,  however,  that  this 
great  cheapening  of  linen  would  in- 
crease the  aemand  foi  H  in  England  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of 
cheapness;  and  that  ii*  she  before 
wanted  1000  times  17  yards,  she  would 
now  require  more  than  1000  times  25? 
yards  to  satisfy  her  demand.  If  so, 
the  eqiiation  of  international  demand 
cannot  establish  itself  at  that  rate  of 
interchange ;  to  pay  for  the  linen  Eng- 
land must  offer  cloth  on  more  advan- 
tageous terms :  say,  for  example,  10 
yards  for  21  of  linen  ;  so  that  England 
will  not  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
improvement  in  the  production  of  linen, 
while  Germany,  in  addition  to  that 
benefit,  will  also  pay  less  for  cloth. 
But  again,  it  is  possible  that  England 
might  not  desire  to  increase  her  con- 
sumption of  linen  in  even  so  great  a 
proportion  as  that  of  the  increased 
cheapness ;  she  might  not  desire  so 
great  a  quantity  as  1000  times  25^ 
yards :  and  in  that  case  Germany  must 
force  a  demand,  by  offering  more  than 
254  yards  of  linen  for  10  of  cloth; 
linen  will  be  cheapened  in  England  in 
a  still  greater  degree  than  in  Germany; 
while  Germany  will  obtain  cloth  on 
more  unfavourable  terms,  and  at  a 
higher  exchange  value  than  before. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  particularize  the 
manner  in  which  these  results  might 
be  modified  by  introducing  into  the 
hypothesis  other  countries  and  other 
commodities.  Thei-e  is  a  further  cir- 
eumstance  by  which  they  may  also  be 
modified.  In  the  case  supposed,  the 
consumers  of  Germany  have  had  a  part 
of  their  incomes  set  at  liberty  by  the 
increased  cheapness  of  linen,  which 
they  may  indeed  expend  in  increasing 
their  consumption  of  that  article,  but 
which  they  may,  likewise,  expend  in 
other  articles,  and  among  others,  in 
cloth  or  other  imported  conunodities. 
This  would  be  an  stdditional  element  in 


the  international  demand,  and  wonld 
modify  more  or  less  the  terms  of  inte^ 
change. 

Of  the  three  possible  varieties  in  the 
influence  of  cheapness  on  demand, 
which  is  the  more  probable — ^that  the 
demand  would  be  increased  more  than 
the  cheapness,  as  much  as  the  cheap- 
ness, or  less  than  the  cheapness?  This 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  particular 
commodity,  and  on  the  tastes  of  pur- 
chasers. When  the  commodity  is  one 
in  general  request,  and  the  fall  of  iti 
price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  a 
much  larger  class  of  incomes  than  be- 
fore, the  demand  is  often  increased  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  fall  of  price, 
and  a  larger  sum  of  money  is  on  the 
whole  expended  in  the  article.  Such 
was  the  case  with  coffee,  when  its  price 
was  lowered  by  successive  reductions 
of  taxation ;  and  such  would  probably 
be  the  case  with  sugar,  wine,  and  a 
large  class  of  commodities  which, 
though  not  necessaries,  are  largely  con- 
sumed, and  in  which  many  consumers 
indulge  when  the  articles  are  cheap 
and  economize  when  they  are  dear. 
But  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
when  a  commodity  lalls  in  price,  less 
money  is  spent  in  it  than  oefore:  a 
greater  quantity  is  consumed,  but  not 
so  great  a  value.  The  consumer  who 
saves  money  by  the  cheapness  of  the 
article,  will  be  likely  to  expend  part  of 
the  saving  in  increasing  his  consump- 
tion of  other  things:  and  unless  the 
low  price  attracts  a  large  class  of  new 
purchasers  who  were  either  not  consu- 
mers of  the  article  at  all,  or  only  in 
small  quantity  and  occasionally,  a  less 
aggregate  sum  will  be  expended  on  it 
Speaking  generally,  theremre,  the  third 
of  our  tm^e  cases  is  the  most  probable: 
and  an  improvement  in  an  exportable 
article  is  likely  to  be  as  beneficial  (if  not 
more  beneficial)  to  foreign  countries, 
as  to  the  country  where  the  article  ii 
produced. 

§  6.  Thus  far  had  the  theory  of  in- 
ternational values  been  carried  in  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  this  work. 
But  intelligent  criticisms  (chiefly  thofl» 
of  my  friend  Mr.  William  Thomtonj 
and  subsequent  further  investigatiuu, 
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have  shewn  that  the  doctrine  stated  in 
the  preceding  pages,  though  correct  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  not  yet  the  complete 
theory  of  the  subject  matter. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  exports 
and  imports  between  the  two  countries 
(or,  if  we  suppose  more  than  two,  be- 
tween each  country  and  the  world) 
most  in  the  aggregate  pay  for  each 
other,  and  must  therefore  be  exchanged 
for  one  another  at  such  values  as  will 
be  compatible  with  the  equation  of  in- 
ternational demand.  That  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  furnish  the  complete  law 
of  the  phenomenon,  appears  irom  the 
following  consideration:  that  several 
different  rates  of  international  value 
may  all  equally  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
this  law. 

The  supposition  was,  that  England 
could  produce  10  yards  of  cloth  with 
the  same  labour  as  15  of  linen,  and 
•Germany  with  the  same  labour  as  20 
of  linen ;  that  a  trade  was  opened  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  that  England 
thenceforth  confined  her  production  to 
cloth,  and  Germany  to  linen ;  and,  that 
if  10  yards  of  cloth  should  thenceforth 
exchange  for  17  of  linen,  England  and 
Germany  would  exactly  supply  each 
other's  demand :  that,  for  instance,  if 
England  wanted  at  that  price  17,000 
yards  of  linen,  Germany  would  want 
exactly  the  10,000  yards  of  cloth, 
which,  at  that  price,  England  would 
be  required  to  give  for  the  linen. 
Under  these  suppositions  it  appeared, 
that  10  cloth  for  17  linen,  would  be,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  international  values. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
other  rate,  such  as  10  cloth  for  18  linen, 
might  also  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
equation  of  international  demand.  Sup- 
pose that  at  this  last  rate,  England 
would  want  more  linen  than  at  the 
rate  of  10  for  17,  but  not  in  the  ratio  of 
the  cheapness ;  that  she  would  not  want 
the  18,000  which  she  could  now  buy 
with  10,000  yards  of  cloth,  but  would 
be  content  with  17,500,  for  which  she 
would  pay  (at  the  new  rate  of  10  for 
18)  9722  yards  of  cloth.  Germany, 
again,  having  to  pay  dearer  for  cloth 
than  when  it  could  be  bought  at  10 
for  17,  would  probably  reduce  her  con- 
munption  to  an  amount  below  10,000 


yards,  perhaps  to  the  very  same  num- 
ber, 9722.  under  these  conditions  the 
Equation  of  International  Demand 
would  still  exist.  Thus,  the  rate  of 
10  for  17,  and  that  of  10  for  18,  would 
equally  satisfy  the  Equation  of  De- 
mand :  and  many  other  rates  of  inter- 
change might  satisfy  it  in  like  manner. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  conditions 
might  be  equally  satisfied  by  every  nu- 
merical rate  which  could  be  supposed. 
There  is  still,  therefore,  a  portion  of 
indeterminateness  in  the  rate  at  which 
the  international  values  would  adjust 
themselves,  showing  that  the  whole 
of  the  influencing  circumstances  can- 
not yet  have  been  taken  into  the 
account. 

§  7.  It  will  be  found  that  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  we  must  t€tke  into  con- 
sideration not  only,  as  we  have  already 
done,  the  quantities  demanded  in  each 
country,  of  the  imported  conunodities ; 
but  also  the  extent  of  the  means  of 
supplying  that  demand,  which  are  set 
at  liberty  in  each  country  by  the 
cbange  in  the  direction  of  its  industry. 

To  illustrate  this  point  it  will  be 
necessary  to  choose  more  convenient 
numbers  than  those  which  we  have 
hitherto  employed.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  in  England  100  yards  of  cloth, 
previously  to  the  trade,  exchanged  for 
100  of  linen,  but  that  in  Germany  100 
of  cloth  exchanged  for  200  of  linen. 
When  the  trade  was  opened,  England 
would  supply  doth  to  Germany,  Ger- 
many linen  to  England,  at  an  exchange 
value  which  would  depend  partly  on 
the  element  already  discussed,  viz.  the 
comparative  degree  in  which,  in  the 
two  countries,  increased  cheapness 
operates  in  increasing  the  demand; 
and  partly  on  some  other  element  not 
yet  taken  into  account.  In  order  to 
isolate  this  unknown  element,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  some  definite  and 
invariable  supposition  in  regard  to  the 
known  element.  Let  us  therefore  as- 
sume, that  the  influence  of  cheapnesa 
on  demand  conforms  to  some  simple 
law,  conunon  to  both  countries  and 
to  both  commodities.  As  the  simplest 
and  mo8t  convenient,  let  us  suppose 
that  in  both  countries  any  given  in« 
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crease  of  cheapness  produces  an  ex- 
actly proportional  increase  of  consnmp- 
ticni :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  yaiue 
expended  in  the  commodity,  the  cost 
incnrred  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it, 
is  always  the  same,  whether  that  cost 
affords  a  greater  or  a  smaller  quantity 
ni  the  commodity. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  England, 
previomly  to  the  trade,  re<|iured  a 
million  of  yards  of  linen,  which  were 
worthy  at  the  English  cost  of  produc- 
tion, a  million  yards  of  cloth.  Bv 
taming  all  the  labour  and  capital  with 
which  that  Hiien  was  produced,  to  the 
production  of  cloth,  she  would  produce 
for  exportation  a  million  yards  of 
cloth.  Suppose  that  this  is  the  ex- 
act quantity  which  Germany  is  accus- 
tomed to  consunte.  England  can  dis- 
pose of  all  this  cloth  in  Germany  at 
the  German  price ;  she  must  consent 
indeed  to  take  a  little  less  until  she  has 
driven  the  German  producer  from  the 
market,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  effected, 
she  can  sell  her  million  of  cloth  for  two 
millions  of  linen ;  being  the  quantity 
that  the  German  clothiers  are  enabled 
to  make,  by  transferring  their  whole 
labour  and  capital  from  cloth  to  linen. 
Thus  England  would  gain  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  trade,  and  Germany 
nothing.  This  would  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  equation  of  interna- 
tional demand:  since  England  (ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph;  now  requires  two 
millions  of  linen  (beiing  able  to  get 
them  at  the  same  cost  at  which  she 
previously  obtained  only  one),  while 
the  prices  in  Germany  not  being 
altered,  Germany  reouires  as  before 
exactly  a  million  of  cloth,  and  can  ob- 
tain it  by  employing  the  labour  and 
capital  set  at  liberty  from  the  pro- 
duction of  cloth,  in  producing  the 
two  millions  of  linen  required  by 
England. 

Thus  far,  we  have  supposed  that  the 
additional  cloth  which  England  could 
make,  by  transferring  to  cloth  the 
whole  ol  the  capital  previously  em- 
ployed in  making  linen,  was  exactly 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many's existing  demand.  But  suppose 
next  tbst  H  m  «or»  than  sufficient. 


Suppose  that  while  England  could 
make  with  her  liberated  capital  a 
million  yards  of  cloth  for  exportation, 
the  cloth  which  Germany  had  hereto 
fore  required  waa  800^000  yards  only, 
equivalent  at  the  German  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  1,600,000  yards  of  linen. 
England  Aereibre  could  not  dispose 
of  a  whole  milUen  of  cloth  in  Germany 
at  the  German  prioesw  Yet  she  wants, 
whether  cheap  or  dear  (by  our  suppo- 
sition), as  much  linen  as  can  be  bought 
for  a  million  of  cloth :  and  since  this 
can  only  be  obtaiued  from  Germany,  or 
by  the  more  expensive  ncocesa  of 
production  at  home^  the  bolaers  of  the 
million  of  cloth  will  be  forced  by  each 
other's  competition  te  ofGar  it  to  Ger- 
many on  any  terms  (short  of  the 
English  cost  of  production)  which  will 
induce  Germany  to  take  the  whole. 
What  terms  these  would  be,  the  sup- 
position we  have  made  enables  usf 
exactly  to  define.  The  800,000  yards 
of  cloth  which  Germany  consumed, 
cost  her  the  equivalent  of  1,600,000 
linen,  and  that  mvariable  cest  is  what 
she  is  willing  to  expend  in  cloth, 
whether  the  quantity  it  obtains  fot 
her  be  more  or  less.  England,  there- 
fore, to  induce  Germany  to  take  a  mil- 
lion of  cloth,  must  offer  it  for  1,600.000 
of  linen.  The  international  values 
will  thus  be  100  cloth  for  160  linen, 
intermediate  between  the  ratio  of  the 
costs  of  pi-oduction  in  England  and 
that  of  the  costs  of  production  in 
Germany :  and  the  two  countries  will 
divide  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  England 
gaining  in  the  aggregate  600,000 
yards  of  linen,  and  Germany  being 
richer  by  200,000  additional  yards  (» 
cloth. 

Let  us  now  stretch  the  kst  suppooi- 
tion  still  farther,  and  suppose  that  the 
cloth  previously  consumed  bv  Grermany 
was  not  only  less  than  tno  million 
yards  which  England  is  enabled  to 
furnish  by  discontinuing  her  production 
of  linen,  but  less  in  the  full  proportion 
of  England's  advantage  in  the  piodno- 
tion,  that  is,  that  Germany  only  re- 
quired half  a  million^  In  this  case, 
by  eeasing  altogether  to  produce  clotft^ 
Germany  can  add  a  million,  bat  m 
million  (mly,  to  her  production  of  linai^ 
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and  tMs  million  being  the  equiyalent 
of  what  the   half  million 


cost  her,  is  all  that  she  can  be  induced 
by  any  degree  of  cheapness  to  expend 
in  cloth.  England  will  be  forced  by 
her  own  competition  to  give  a  whole 
million  of  cloth  for  this  million  of  linen, 
just  as  she  was  forced  in  the  preceding 
case  to  give  it  ior  1,600,000.  But 
England  could  have  produced  at  the 
same  cost  a  million  yards  of  linen  for 
herself.  England  therefore  derives,  in 
this  case,  no  advantage  from  the  inter- 
national trade.  Germany  gains  the 
whole ;  obtaining  a  million  of  cloth 
instead  of  half  a  million,  at  what  the 
half  million  previously  cost  her.  Ger- 
many, in  short,  is,  in  this  third  case, 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  Eng- 
land was  in  the  first  case ;  which  may 
easily  be  verified  by  reversing  the 
figures. 

As  the  general  result  of  the  three 
cases,  it  maybe  laid  down  as  a  theorem, 
that  under  the  supposition  we  have 
made  of  a  demand  exactly  in  nropor- 
tion  to  the  cheapness,  the  law  of 
international  value  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  whole  of  the  cloth  which  Eng- 
land can  make  with  the  capital  pre- 
viously devoted  to  linen,  will  exchange 
for  the  whole  of  the  linen  which  Ger- 
many can  make  with  the  capital  pre- 
fiously  devoted  to  cloth. 

Or,  still  more  generally. 

The  whole  of  the  commodities  which 
the  two  countries  can  respectively  make 
for  exportation,  with  the  labour  and 
<<^pital  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
importation,  vnil  exchange  against  one 
another. 

This  law,  and  the  three  different 
possibilities  arisiug  firom  it  in  respect 
to  the  division  of  the  advantage,  may 
be  conveniently  generalized  by  means 
of  algebraical  symbols,  aa  follows  :— 

Let  the  quantity  of  cloth  which 
England  can  make  with  the  labour  and 
capital  withdrawn  from  the  production 
of  linen,  be  =  n. 

Let  the  cloth  previously  required 
by  Germany  (at  the  German  cost  of 
production)  be  =  «i. 

Then  n  of  cloth  will  always  az- 
cbange  for  exactly  'Zm  of  linen. 


Consequently  if  n  «  m,  the  whole 
advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land. 

If  n  =  2m,  the  whole  advantage  will 
be  on  the  sidle  of  Germany. 

If  n  be  gi  eater  than  m,  out  less  than 
2771,  the  two  countries  will  share  the 
advanta^;  England  getting  2m  of 
linen  where  she  before  got  only  n; 
Germany  getting  n  of  olotn  where  she 
before  got  only  m. 

It  is  almost  superflnouB  to  observe 
that  the  figure  2  stands  where  it  does, 
only  because  it  is  the  figure  which  ex- 
presses the  advantage  of  Germany  over 
Ei^land  in  linen  as  estimated  in  cloth, 
and  (what  is  the  same  thing)  of  Eng- 
land over  Germany  in  cloth  as  esti- 
mated in  linen.  If  we  had  supposed 
that  in  Germany,  before  the  trade,  1 00 
of  cloth  exchanged  for  1000  instead  of 
200  of  linen,  then  n  (after  the  trade 
commenced)  would  have  exchanged  for 
lOffi  instead  of  2m,  If  instead  of  1000 
or  200  we  had  supposed  only  150,  n 

would  have  exchanged   for  only  -m, 

2 

If  (in  fine)  the  cost  value  of  cloth  (as 
estimated  in  linen)  in  Germany,  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  value  similarly  estimated 
in  England,  in  the  ratio  of  jp  to  9,  then 
will  ra,  after  the  opening  of  the  trade, 

exchange  for-H-m.* 

§  8.  We  have  now  arrived  at  what 
seems  a  law  of  International  Values,  of 
great  simplicity  and  generality.  But 
we  have  done  so  by  setting  out  from  a 

*  It  may  be  asked,  why  we  have  supposed 
the  number  n  to  have  as  its  extreme  Ibooits, 

m  and  2»  (or-£m)?  why  may  not  n  be  less 

than  m,  or  greater  than  Sm;  and  if  so^  what 
will  be  the  result? 

This  we  shall  now  examine,  and  vfhai  we 
do  so  it  will  appear  that  n  is  always^  practi- 
cally speaking,  confined  within  these  limits. 

Suppose  for  example  that  n  is  less  than  «; 
or,  rererting  to  our  former  figuves,  that  the 
million  yards  of  cloth,  which  Enghmd  can 
make,  will  not  satisfy  the  whole  of  (Germany's 
pre-existing  demand;  that  demand  being  (let 
us  suppose)  for  1,300,000  yards.  It  would 
then,  at  first  sight,  appear  thai  England 
would  supply  Germany  with  cloth  up  to  the 
extent  of  a  million ;  that  Germany  would 
continue  to  su^ly  herself  withi  the  iniiilii 
ing  200,000  by  home  production;  ttaU  this 
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purely  arbitrary  hypothesis  respecting 
the  relation  between  demand  and 
cheapness.  We  have  assumed  their 
relution  to  be  fixed,  though  it  is  essen- 
tially variable.  We  have  supposed 
that  every  increase  of  cheapness  pro- 
duces an  exactly  proportional  extension 
of  demand ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
same  invariable  value  is  laid  out  in  a 
commoditv  whether  it  be  cheap  or  dear ; 
and  the  law  which  we  have  investi- 
gated holds  good  only  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, or  some  other  practically  equi- 
valent to  it.  liOt  us  now,  therefore, 
combine  the  two  variable  elements  of 
the  question,  the  variations  of  each 
of  which  we  have  considered  sepa- 
rately. T.et  us  suppose  the  relation 
between  demand  and  cheapness  to 
vary,  and  to  become  such  as  would 

Srevent  the  rule  of  interchange  laid 
own  in  the  last  theorem  from  satis- 
fying the  conditions  of  the  Equation 
of  International  Demand.  Let  it  be 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  demand 

portion  of  the  supply  would  regulate  the  price 
of  the  whole ;  that  England  therefore  would 
be  able  permanently  to  sell  her  million  of 
cloth  at  the  German  cost  of  production  (vis. 
for  two  millions  of  linen)  and  would  gain  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  trade,  Germany  being 
no  better  off  than  before. 

That  such,  however,  would  not  be  the 
practical  result,  will  soon  be  evident.  The 
residuary  demand  of  Germany  for  200,000 
yards  of  cloth  Aimishes  a  resource  to  Eng- 
land for  purposes  of  foreign  trade  of  which  it 
is  still  her  interest  to  avail  herself;  and 
though  she  has  no  more  labour  and  capital 
which  she  can  withdraw  from  linen  for  the 
production  of  this  extra  quantity  of  cloth, 
there  must  be  some  other  commodities  in 
which  Germany  has  a  relative  advantage 
over  her  (though  perhaps  not  so  great  as  in 
linen) :  these  she  will  now  import,  instead  of 
producing,  and  the  labour  and  capital  for- 
merly employed  in  producing  them  will  be 
transferred  to  cloth,  until  the  required 
amount  is  made  up.  If  this  transfer  Just 
makes  up  the  200,000  and  no  more,  this  aug- 
mented M  will  now  be  equal  to  m  ;  England 
will  sell  the  whole  1,200,000  at  the  German 
values ;  and  will  still  gain  the  ^hole  advan- 
tage of  the  trade.  But  if  the  transfer  makes 
up  more  than  the  200,000,  England  will  have 
more  cloth  than  1,200,000  yards  to  offer;  n  will 
become  greater  than  m,  and  England  must 
part  with  enough  of  the  advantage  to  induce 
Germany  to  take  the  surplus.  Thus,  the  case 
which  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  beyond  the 
limits,  is  transformed  practically  into  a  case 
either  coinciding  with  one  of  the  limits,  or 
between  them.  And  so  with  every  other 
cast  which  can  be  sapposed. 


of  England  for  linen  is  exactly  proyor- 
tional  to  the  cheapness,  but  that  of 
Germany  for  cloth,  not  proportional. 
To  revert  to  the  second  of  our  three 
cases,  the  case  in  which  England  hj 
discontinuing  the  production  of  linen 
could  produce  for  exportation  a  million 
yards  of  cloth,  and  Germany  by  ceas- 
ing to  produce  cloth  could  produce  an 
additional  1,600,000  yards  of  linen. 
If  the  one  of  these  quantities  exactly 
exchanged  for  the  other,  the  demand 
of  England  would  on  our  present  sup- 
position be  exactly  satisfied,  for  she 
requires  all  the  linen  which  can  be  got 
for  a  million  yardfi  of  cloth :  but  Ger- 
many perhaps,  though  she  required 
800,000  cloth  at  a  cost  equivalent  to 
1,600,000  linen,  yet  when  she  can  get 
a  million  of  cloth  at  the  same  cost,  may 
not  require  the  whole  million  ;  or  may 
require  more  than  a  million.  First, 
let  her  not  require  so  much ;  but  only 
as  much  as  she  can  now  huj  for 
1,500,000  linen.  England  will  still 
offer  a  million  for  these  1,500,000; 
but  even  this  may  not  induce  Greiman^ 
to  take  so  much  as  a  million ;  and  if 
England  continues  to  expend  exactly 
the  same  aggregate  cost  on  linen 
whatever  be  the  price,  she  will  have  to 
submit  to  take  for  her  million  of  cloth 
any  quantity  of  linen  (not  less  than  a 
million)  which  may  be  requisite  to  in- 
duce Germany  to  take  a  million  of 
cloth.  Suppose  this  to  be  1,400,000 
yards.  England  has  now  reaped  from 
the  trade  a  gain  not  of  600,000  but 
only  of  400,000  yards ;  while  Germany, 
besides  having  obtained  an  extra 
200,000  yards  of  cloth,  has  obtained  it 
with  only  seven-eighths  of  the  labour 
and  capital  which  she  previously  ex- 
pended in  supplying  herself  with  cloth, 
and  may  expend  the  remainder  in  in- 
creasing her  own  consumption  of  linen, 
or  of  any  other  commodity. 

Suppose  on  the  contrary  that  Ger- 
many, at  the  rate  of  a  million  doth 
for  1,600,000  linen,  requires  more  than 
a  million  yards  of  cloth.  England 
having  only  a  million  which  she  can 
give  without  trenching  upon  the  quan- 
tity she  previously  reserved  for  herself. 
Geimany  must  bid  for  the  extra  cloth 
at  a  higher  rate  than  160  for  100| 
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nntfl  she  reaches  a  rate  (say  170  for 
100)  which  will  either  bring  down  her 
own  demand  for  cloth  to  the  limit  of  a 
million,  or  else  tempt  England  to  part 
with  some  of  the  cioih  she  previously 
consumed  at  home. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  pro- 
portionality of  demand  to  cheapness, 
Aistead  of  holding  good  in  one  country 
but  not  in  the  other,  does  not  hold 
^ood  in  either  country,  and  that  the 
deviation  is  of  the  same  kind  in  both ; 
that,  for  instance,  neither  of  the  two 
increases  its  demand  in  a  deeree  equi- 
valent to  the  increase  of  cheapness. 
On  this  supposition,  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  cloth  for  1,600,000  linen,  Eng- 
land willnot  want  so  much  as  1,600,000 
linen,  nor  (Jermanv  so  much  as  a 
million  cloth :  and  if  they  fall  short  of 
that  amount  in  exactly  the  same 
degree;  if  England  only  wants  linen 
to  the  amount  of  nine-tenths  of 
1,600,000  (1,440,000),  and  Germany 
only  nine  hundred  tnousand  of  cloth, 
the  interchange  will  continue  to  take 
place  at  the  same  r^te.  And  so  if 
England  wants  a  tenth  more  than 
1,600,000,  and  Grermany  a  tenth  more 
than  a  million.  Tms  coincidence 
(which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  supposes 
demand  to  extend  cheapness  in  a  cor- 
responding, but  not  in  an  equal  de- 
gree*) evidently  could  not  exist  unless 
by  mere  accident :  and  in  any  other 
case,  the  equation  of  international  de- 
mand would  require  a  different  adjust- 
ment of  international  values. 

The  only  general  law,  then,  which 
can  be  laid  down,  is  this.  The  values 
at  which  a  country  exchanges  its  pro- 
duce with  foreign  countries  depend  on 
two  things :  first,  on  the  amount  and 
extensibuity  of  their  demand  for  its 
commodities,  compared  with  its  de- 
mand for  theirs ;  and  secondly,  on  the 
capital  which  it  has  to  spare,  from  the 
production    of  domestic   commodities 

*  The  increase  of  demand  fh>in  800,000  to 
400,000,  and  that  from  a  million  to  1,440,000, 
are  neither  equal  in  themselves,  nor  bear  an 
•qu&l  proportion  to  the  increase  of  cheapness. 
Germany's  demand  for  cloth  has  increased 
one-eighth,  whUe  the  cheapness  is  increased 
one-fourth.  England's  demand  for  linen  is 
Increased  41  per  cent,  while  the  cheapness  is 
Incfaaed  60  per  eytt. 


for  its  own  consumption.  The  more 
the  forei^  demand  for  its  commodities 
exceeds  its  demand  for  foreign  oommo 
dities,  and  the  less  capital  it  can  spars 
to  produce  for  foreign  markets,  com- 
pared with  what  foreigners  spare  to 
produce  for  its  markets,  the  more  fa- 
vourable to  it  will  be  the  terms  of 
interchange:  that  is,  the  more  it 
will  obtam  of  foreign  commodities 
in  return  for  a  given  quantity  of  its 
own. 

But  these  two  influencing  circum- 
stances are  in  reality  reducible  to  one : 
for  the  capital  which  a  country  has  to 
spare  from  the  production  of  domestic 
commodities  for  its  own  use,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  demand  for  foreign 
commodities:  whatever  proportion  of 
its  collective  income  it  expends  in  pur- 
chases from  abroad,  that  same  propor- 
tion of  its  capital  is  left  without  a  home 
market  for  its  productions.  The  new 
element,  therefore,  which  for  the  sake 
of  scientific  correctness  we  have  intro- 
duced into  the  theory  of  international 
values,  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
very  material  difference  in  the  practical 
result.  It  still  appears,  that  the  coun- 
tries which  carry  on  their  foreign  trade 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  are 
those  whose  conunodities  are  most  in 
demand  by  foreign  countries,  and  which 
have  themselves  the  least  demand  for 
foreign  commodities.  From  which, 
among  other  consequences,  it  follows, 
that  the  richest  countries,  casteris  pari- 
buSf  gain  the  least  by  a  given  amount 
of  foreign  commerce :  since,  having  a 
greater  demand  for  commodities  gene- 
rally, they  are  likely  to  have  a  greater 
demand  lor  foreign  commodities,  and 
thus  modify  the  terms  of  interchange 
to  their  own  disadvantage.  Their  ag- 
gregate gains  bv  foreign  trade,  doubt- 
less, are  generally  greater  than  those 
of  poorer  coxmtnes,  since  they  carry 
on  a  greater  amount  of  such  trade,  and 
eain  the  benefit  of  cheapness  on  a 
larger  consumption :  but  their  gain  is 
less  on  each  individual  article  con- 
sumed. 

§  9.  We  now  pass  to  another  essett 
tial  part  of  the  theory  of  the  subject 
Ti^ere  are  two  seusef  in  ^^bich  a  coup 
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try  obtaint  cwmmodities  cheaper  by 
foreign  trade ;  in  the  sense  of  Value, 
and  in  the  sense  of  Cost.  It  gets  them 
cheaper  in  the  first  sense,  by  their 
faUing  in  value  relatively  to  other 
things:  the  same  quantity  of  them 
exchanging,  in  the  country,  for  a 
smaller  quantity  than  before  of  the 
other  proQuce  of  the  country.  To  re- 
vert to  our  original  figureB ;  in  England, 
all  consumers  of  linen  obtained,  after 
the  trade  was  opened,  17  or  some 
greater  number  of  yards  for  the  same 
quantity  of  all  other  things  for  which 
niey  before  obtained  only  16.  The 
degree  of  cheapness,  in  this  sense  of 
the  term,  depends  on  the  laws  of  Inter- 
national Demand,  so  copiously  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  sections.  But 
in  the  other  sense,  that  of  Cost,  a 
countrv  eets  a  commodity  cheaper, 
when  it  obtains  a  neater  quantity  of 
the  commodity  with  the  same  expen- 
diture of  labour  and  capital.  In  this 
sense  of  the  term,  cheapness  in  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  a  cause  of  a 
different  nature :  a  country  gets  its  im- 
ports cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  gene- 
ral productiveness  of  its  domestic  in- 
dustry ;  to  the  general  efficiency  of  its 
labour.  The  labour  of  one  countrv 
may  be,  as  a  whole,  much  more  effi- 
cient than  that  of  another :  all  or  most 
of  the  commodities  capable  of  being 
produced  in  both,  may  be  produced  in 
one  at  less  absolute  cost  than  in  the 
other;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  will 
not  necessarily  prevent  the  two  coun- 
tries from  exchanging  commodities. 
The  things  which  the  more  favoured 
country  will  import  from  others,  are 
of  course  those  in  which  it  is  least 
superior;  but  by  importing  them  it 
acquires,  even  in  those  commodities, 
the  same  advantage  which  it  possesses 
in  the  articles  it  gives  in  exchange  for 
them.  Thus  the  countries  which  ob- 
tain their  own  productions  at  least 
cost,  also  get  their  imports  at  least 
cost. 

This  will  be  made  still  more  obvious 
if  we  suppose  two  competing  countries. 
England  sends  cloth  to  Germany,  and 
gives  10  yards  of  it  for  17  yards  of 
linen,  or  tor  something  else  which  in 
Germany  is  the  equivalent  of  those 


17  yai-ds.  Another  country,  as  for  ex. 
ample  France,  does  the  same.  The  one 
giving  10  yards  of  cloth  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  German  commodities,  so 
must  the  other :  if,  therefore,  in  Eng- 
land, these  10  yards  are  produced  by 
onl^  half  as  much  labour  as  that  by 
which  they  are  produced  in  France, 
the  linen  or  other  commodities  of  Ger- 
many  will  cost  to  England  only  half 
the  amount  of  labour  which  they  will 
cost  to  France.  England  would  thus 
obtain  her  imports  at  less  cost  than 
France,  in  the  ratio  of  the  greater  eflS- 
ciency  of  her  labour  in  the  production 
of  cloth:  which  might  be  taken,  m 
the  case  supposed,  as  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  her  labour 

fmerallv;  since  France,  as  well  as 
upland,  by  selecting  cloth  as  her 
article  of  export,  would  have  shown 
that  with  her  also  it  was  the  commo- 
dity in  which  labour  was  relatively  the 
most  efficient.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  every  country  gets  its  imports  at 
less  cost,  in  proportion  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  its  labour. 

This  proposition  was  first  clearly 
seen  ana  expounded  by  Mr.  Senior,* 
but  only  as  api>licable  to  the  importa- 
tion of  the  precious  metals.  I  think  it 
important  to  point  out  that  the  proposi* 
tion  holds  equally  true  of  all  other  im- 
ported commodities ;  and  further,  that 
it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  truth.  For, 
in  the  case  supposed,  the  cost  to  Eng- 
land of  the  linen  which  she  pays  for 
with  ten  yards  of  cloth,  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  the  cost  to  herself  of  ten 
yards  of  cloth,  but  partly  also  u{Km 
now  many  yards  of  unen  she  obtains 
in  exchange  for  them.  ^Vhat  her  im- 
ports cost  to  her  is  a  function  of  two 
variables;  the  Quantity^  of  her  own 
commodities  which  she  gives  for  them, 
and  the  cost  of  those  commodities.  Of 
these,  the  last  alone  depends  on  the 
efficiency  of  her  labour :  the  first  de- 
pends on  the  law  of  international 
values ;  that  is,  on  the  intensity  and 
extensibility  of  the  foreign  demand  for 
her  commodities,  compared  with  her 
demand  for  foreign  commodities. 
In  the  case  just  now  supposed,  d 
*  Three  LeoturMOD  the  Cost  of  Obtainiof 
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a  competition  between  England  and 
France,  the  state  of  international 
Yalaes  a£fected  both  oompetitore  alike, 
since  thej  were  supposed  to  trade  with 
die  same  country,  and  to  export  and 
import  the  same  commodities.  The 
dinerence,  thereibre,  in  what  their  im- 
ports cost  them,  depended  solely  on 
the  other  cause,  the  uneqnal  efficiency 
of  their  labour.  They  gave  the  same 
quantities;  the  difference  could  onl^ 
be  in  the  cost  of  prodoctioin.  But  if 
England  traded  to  Germany  with  cloth, 
and  France  with  iron,  the  comparative 
demand  in  Germany  for  those  two  com- 
modities would  bear  a  share  in  deter- 


mining the  comparative  €ost,  in  iaboor 
and  capital,  with  which  England  and 
France  would  obtain  German  products 
If  iron  were  more  in  demand  in  Gei 
many  than  cloth,  France  would  recovei; 
through  that  channel,  part  of  her  dis 
advantage;  if  less,  her  disadvantage 
would  be  increased.  '  The  efficiency, 
therefore,  of  a  country's  labour,  is  not 
the  only  thing  which  determines  even 
the  ooit  at  which  that  country  obtains 
imported  commodities — while  it  has  no 
share  whatever  in  determining  either 
their  exchange  value,  or,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  their  price. 
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I  1.  The  degree  of  progress  which 
we  have  now  made  in  the  theory  of 
Foreign  Trade,  puts  it  in  our  power  to 
supply  what  was  previously  de6cient 
in  our  view  of  the  theory  of  Mone^ ; 
and  this,  when  completed,  will  in  its 
^urn  enable  us  to  conclude  the  subject 
of  Foreign  Trade. 

Money,  or  the  material  of  which  it 
is  composed,  is,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  most  other  countries,  a  forei^  com- 
modity. Its  value  and  distribution 
must  therefore  be  regulated,  not  bv 
the  law  of  vilne  which  obtains  in  ad- 
jacent places,  but  hy  that  which  is  ap- 
Slicable  to  imported  commodities — the 
kw  of  International  Values. 
In  the  discussion  into  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter,  I  shall  use  the 
t^ms  Money  and  the  Precious  Metals 
indiscriminately.  This  may  be  done 
without  leading  to  any  error ;  it  having 
been  shown  that  the  value  of  money, 
when  it  consists  of  the  precious  metals, 
or  of  a  paper  currency  convertible  into 
them  on  demand,  is  entirely  governed 
by  the  value  of  the  metals  themselves : 
from  which  it  never  permanently  differs, 
except  b^  the  expense  of  coinage  when 
this  IS  paid  by  the  individual  and  not  by 
the  State. 


Money  is  brought  into  a  country  in 
two  different  ways.  It  is  imported 
(chiefly  in  the  form  of  bullion)  like  any 
other  merchandize,  as  being  an  advan- 
tageous article  of  commerce.  It  is  also 
imported  in  its  other  character  of  a 
medium  of  exchange,  to  pav  some  debt 
due  to  the  country,  either  ror  goods  ex- 
ported or  on  any  other  account.  There 
are  other  ways  in  which  it  may  be  in- 
troduced casually;  these  are  the  two 
in  which  it  is  received  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  and  which  deter- 
mine its  value.  The  existence  of  these 
two  distinct  modes  in  which  money 
flows  into  a  country,  while  other  com- 
modities are  habitually  introduced  only 
in  the  first  of  these  modes,  occasions 
somewhat  more  of  complexity  and  ob- 
scurity than  exists  in  the  case  of  other 
commodities,  and  for  this  reason  only 
is  any  special  and  minute  exposition 
necessary. 

§  2.  In  BO  far  as  the  precious  metals 
are  imported  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
commerce,  their  value  must  depend  on 
the  same  causes,  and  conform  to  the 
same  laws,  as  the  value  of  anv  other 
foreign  production.  It  is  in  this  mode 
chiefly  that  gold  and  silver  ^iffaae  them 
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selves  from  the  mining  countries  into 
all  other  parts  of  the  commercial  world. 
They  are  the  staple  commodities  of 
those  countries,  or  at  least  are  among 
their  great  articles  of  regular  export ; 
and  are  shipped  on  specidation,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  exportable  com- 
modities. The  quantity,  therefore, 
which  a  country  (say  England)  will 
give  of  its  own  proiluce,  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  bullion,  will  depend,  if  we 
suppose  only  two  countries  and  two 
commodities,  upon  the  demand  in  Eng- 
land for  bullion,  compared  with  the 
demand  in  the  mining  country  (which 
we  will  call  Brazil)  for  what  England 
has  to  give.  They  must  exchange  in 
such  proportions  as  will  leave  no  un- 
satisfied demand  on  either  side,  to  aHer 
values  by  its  competition.  The  bullion 
required  by  England  must  exactly  pay 
for  the  cottons  or  other  English  com- 
modities required  by  Brazil.  K,  how- 
ever, we  substitute  for  this  simplicity 
the  degree  of  complication  which  really 
exists,  the  equation  of  international 
demand  must  be  established  not  be- 
tween the  bullion  wanted  in  England 
and  the  cottons  or  broadcloth  wanted 
in  Brazil,  but  between  the  whole  uf  the 
imports  of  England  and  the  whole  of 
her  exports.  The  demand  in  foreign 
countnes  for  English  products,  must 
be  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the 
demand  in  England  for  the  products 
of  foreig^n  countries ;  and  all  foreign 
commomtied,  bullion  among  the  rest, 
must  be  exchanged  against  English 
products  in  such  proportions,  as  will, 
by  the  effect  they  pi-oduce  on  the  de- 
mand, establish  this  equilibrium. 

There  is  nothing  m  the  peculiar 
nature  or  uses  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  should  make  them  an  exception 
to  the  general  principles  of  demand. 
So  far  as  they  are  wanted  for  purposes 
of  luxury  or  the  arts,  the  demand  in- 
creases with  the  cheapness,  in  the 
same  irregular  way  as  the  demand  for 
any  other  commodity.  So  far  as  they 
are  required  for  money,  the  demand 
mcreases  with  the  cheapness  in  a  per- 
fectly regular  way,  the  quantity  needed 
being  always  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  value.  This  is  the  only  real  dif- 
var^oce,  in  respect  to  demi^pd,  between 


money  and  other  things ;  and  for  thp 
present  purpose  it  is  a  difference  alto 
gether  immaterial. 

Money,  then,  if  imported  solely  as  a 
merchandize,  will,  like  other  importeil 
commodities,  be  of  lowest  value  in  the 
countries  for  whose  exports  there  is  th 

greatest  foreign  demand,  and  which 
ave  themselves  the  least  demand  for 
foreign  conmiodities.  To  these  two  cir- 
cumstances it  is  however  necessarv  to 
add  two  others,  which  produce  their 
effect  through  cost  of  carriage.  The 
cost  of  obtaining  bullion  is  compounded 
of  two  elements ;  the  goods  given  to  pur- 
chase it,  and  the  expense  of  transport : 
of  which  last,  the  bullion  countries  will 
bear  a  part  (though  an  uncertaii 
part)  in  the  adjustment  of  international 
values.  The  expense  of  transport  is 
partly  that  of  carrying  the  goods  to  the 
^bullion  countries,  and  partly  that  of 
bringing  back  the  bullion :  both  these 
items  are  influenced  by  the  distance 
from  the  mines  ;  and  the  former  is  alsa 
much  affected  by  the  bulkiness  of  the 
goods.  Countries  whose  exportable 
produce  consists  of  the  finer  manufac- 
tures, obtain  bullion,  as  well  as  aU 
other  foreign  articles,  caUeris  paribm, 
at  less  expense  than  countries  which 
export  nothing  but  bulky  raw  produce. 
To  be  quite  accurate,  therefore,  we 
must  say — ^The  countries  whose  ex- 
portable productions  are  most  in  de- 
mand abroad,  and  contain  greatest 
value  in  smallest  bulk,  which  are 
nearest  to  the  mines,  and  which  have 
least  demand  for  foreign  productions, 
are  those  in  which  money  will  be  of 
lowest  value,  or  in  other  words,  in 
which  prices  will  habitually  range  the 
highest.  If  we  are  speaking  not  of  the 
value  of  money,  but  of  its  cost  (that  is, 
the  quantity  of  the  country ^s  labour 
which  must  be  expended  to  obtain  it), 
we  must  add  to  these  four  conditioni 
of  cheapness  a  fifth  condition,  namely, 
"  whose  productive  industry  is  the  most 
efficient.  This  last,  however,  does 
not  at  all  affect  the  value  of  money, 
estimated  in  conmiodities:  it  affects 
the  general  abundance  and  fiudhtv 
with  which  all  things,  money  and  ooio^ 
modities  together,  can  be  obtained. 
Aldiougb^  therefore^  Mr.  Seaicr  IR 
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right  in  poiuting  out  the  great  efBciencj 
of  English  labour  as  the  chief  cause 
why  the  precious  metals  are  obtained 
at  less  coat  by  England  than  by  most 
other  countries,  I  cannot  admit  that  it 
at  all  accounts  for  their  being  of  less 
valiie;  for  their  goiog  less  far  in  the 
piurchase  of  commodities.  This,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  &ct,  and  not  an  illusion, 
must  be  occasioned  by  the  great  de- 
mand in  forei^  countries  for  the 
staple  commodities  of  England,  and  the 
generally  unbulky  character  of  those 
commodities,  compared  with  the  com, 
wine,  timber,  sugar,  wool,  hides,  tallow, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  raw  cotton,  &c., 
which  form  the  exports  of  other  com- 
mercial countries.  These  two  causes 
will  account  for  a  somewhat  higher 
range  of  general  prices  in  England 
than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the 
counteracting  influence  of  her  own 
great  demand  for  foreign  commodities. 
I  am,  howeyer,  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  high  prices  of  commodities  and 
low  pnrchiising  power  of  money  in 
England,  are  more  apparent  than  real 
Food,  indeed,  is  somewhat  dearer ;  and 
food  composes  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
expenditure  when  the  income  is  small 
and  the  family  large,  that  to  such 
families  England  is  a  dear  country. 
Services,  also,  of  most  descriptions 
are  dearer  than  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  from  the  less  costly  mode  of 
living  of  the  poorer  classes  on  the 
Continent.  But  manufactured  commo- 
dities (except  most  of  those  in  which 
good  taste  is  required)  are  decidedly 
cheaper;  or  would  be  so,  if  buyers 
;rould  be  content  with  the  same  quality 
of  material  and  of  workmanship.  W  hat 
is  called  the  dearness  of  living  in 
England,  is  mainly  an  ajQfair  not  of 
necessity  but  of  foolish  custom ;  it  being 
thonght  imperative  by  all  classes  in 
England  above  the  condition  of  a  day- 
labourer,  that  the  thiugs  they  consume 
should  either  be  of  the  same  quality 
with  those  used  by  much  richer  people, 
or  at  least  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible undistinguishable  from  them  in 
oatward  appearance. 

§  3.  From  the  preceding  considera- 
tiana,  it  appears  that  those  are  greatly 


in  error  who  contend  that  the  value 
of  money,  in  countries  where  it  is  an 
imported  commodity,  must  be  entirely 
regulated  by  its  value  in  the  countries 
wmch  produce  it;  and  cannot  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  any  permanent  manner 
unless  some  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  mines. 
On  the  contrary,  any  circumstance 
which  disturbs  the  equation  of  inter- 
national demand  witn  respect  to  a 
particular  country,  not  only  may,  but 
must,  affect  the  value  of  money  in  that 
country — its  value  at  the  mines  re- 
maining the  same.  The  opening  of 
a  new  branch  of  export  trade  from 
England;  an  increase  in  the  foreign 
demand  for  English  products,  either  hy 
the  natural  course  of  events  or  by  the 
abrogation  of  duties;  a  check  to  the 
demand  in  England  for  foreign  com- 
modities, by  the  laying  on  of  import 
duties  in  England  or  of  export  duties 
elsewhere ;  these  and  all  other  events 
of  similar  tendency,  would  make  the 
imports  of  England  (bullion  and  other 
things  taken  together)  no  longer  an 
equivalent  for  the  exports;  and  the 
countries  which  take  her  exports  would 
be  obliged' to  offer  their  conmiodities, 
and  bullion  among  the  rest,  on  cheaper 
terms,  in  order  to  re-establish  the 
equation  of  demand :  and  thus  England 
would  obtain  money  cheaper,  and  would 
acquire  a  generally  higher  range  of 
prices.  Incidents  the  reverse  of  these 
would  produce  effects  the  reverse — 
would  reduce  prices ;  or,  in  other  words, 
raise  the  value  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
money  would  be  thus  raised  in  value 
only  with  respect  to  home  conmiodities : 
in  relation  to  all  imported  articles  it 
would  remain  as  before,  since  their 
values  would  be  affected  in  the  same 
way  and  in  the  same  degree  with  its 
own.  A  country  which,  from  any  of  the 
causes  mentioned,  gets  money  cheaper, 
obtains  all  ivs  other  imports  cheaper 
likewise. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 

increased  demand  for  English  commo 

dities,  which  enables  England  to  sup- 

;  ply  herself  with  bullion  at  a  cheaper 

!  rate,  should  be  a  demand  in  the  mining 

!  coontrios.    England  might  export  no- 
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thing  whatever  lo  those  countries,  and 
jet  might  he  the  country  which  ob- 
tained bullion  from  them  on  ihe  lowest 
terms,  provided  there  were  a  sufficient 
intensity  of  demand  in  other  foreign 
countries  for  English  goods,  ^  which 
would  be  paid  for  circuitouslj,  with  gold 
and  silver  from  the  mining  countries. 
The  whole  of  its  exports  are  what  a 
country  exchanges  against  the  whole  of 


its  imports,  and  not  its  exports  snd 
imports  to  and  from  any  one  oountiy; 
and  the  general  foreign  demand  for  its 
productions  will  determine  what  equi- 
valent it  must  give  for  imported  goods, 
in  order  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  its  sales  and  purchases  gene- 
rally; without  regard  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  similar  equilibrium  between 
it  and  any  country  singly. 


CHAPTER  XX 


OF  THE   FOREIGN    EXCHANGE?. 


§  1.  We  have  thus  far  considei-ed 
the  precious  metals  as  a  commodity, 
imported  like  other  conmiodities  in  the 
common  course  of  trade,  and  have  ex- 
amined what  are  the  circumstances 
which  would  in  that  case  determine 
their  value.  But  those  metals  are  also 
imported  in  another  character,  that 
which  belongs  to  them  as  a  medium  of 
exchange;  not  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, to  be  sold  for  money,  but  as 
themselves  money,  to  pay  a  debt^  or 
effect  a  transfer  of  property.  It  re- 
mains to  consider  whether  the  liability 
of  gold  and  silver  to  be  transported 
from  country  to  country  for  such  pur- 
poses, in  any  way  modifies  the  con- 
clusions we  have  already  arrived  at ;  or 
places  those  metals  under  a  different 
law  of  value  from  that  to  which,  in 
common  with  all  other  imported  com- 
modities, they  would  be  subject  if  in- 
ternational trade  were  an  affair  of 
direct  barter. 

Money  is  sent  from  one  country  to 
another  for  various  purposes :  suco  as 
the  payment  of  tributes  or  subsidies ; 
remittances  of  revenae  to  or  from  de- 
(tendencies,  or  of  rents  or  other  incomes 
to  their  absent  owners ;  emigration  of 
capital,  or  transmission  of  it  for  foreign 
investment.  The  most  usual  purpose, 
however,  is  that  of  payment  for  goods. 
To  show  in  what  circumstances  money 
actually  passes  from  country  to  country 
for  this  or  any  of  the  other  purposes 
mentioned,  it  is  necessary  brieny  to 
state  the  oatnre  of  the  mechanism  by 


which  international  trade  is  carried  on, 
when  it  takes  place  not  by  barter  bat 
through  the  medium  of  money. 

§  2.  In  practice,  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  a  country  not  only  are  not 
exchanged  directly  against  each  other, 
but  often  do  not  even  pass  through  the 
same  hands.  Each  is  separately  bought 
and  paid  for  with  money.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that,  even  in  the  same 
country,  money  does  not  actually  past 
from  hand  to  hand  each  time  that  par- 
chases  are  made  with  it,  and  still  less 
does  this  happen  between  different 
countries.  The  habitual  mode  of  pay 
ing  and  receiving  payment  for  com- 
modities, between  country  and  oountiy, 
is  by  bills  of  exchange. 

A  merchant  in  England,  A,  has  ex- 
ported English  commodities,  oonsign- 
ing  them  to  his  correspondent  B  in 
France.  Another  merchant  in  France, 
C,  has  exported  French  commodities^ 
suppose  of  equivalent  value,  to  a  mer- 
chant D  in  England.  It  is  evidently 
unnecessary  that  B  in  France  should 
send  money  to  A  in  England,  and  that 
D  in  England  should  send  an  equal 
sum  of  money  to  C  in  France.  The  ods 
debt  may  be  applied  to  the  payment  ol 
the  other,  and  tne  double  cost  and  risk 
of  carriage  be  thus  saved.  A  draws  s 
bill  on  B  for  the  amount  which  B  owes 
to  him  :  D,  having  an  e<^ual  amount  to 
pay  in  France,  buys  this  bill  frt>m  A» 
and  sends  it  to  C,  who,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  number  of  days  which  the 
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Inll  has  to  ran,  prefentR  H  to  B  for 
payment.  Thus  the  debt  due  from 
Fninoe  to  England,  and  the  debt  dne 
from  England  to  France,  are  both  paid 
without  sending  an  ounce  of  gold  or 
rilver  firom  one  country  to  the  other. 

In  this  statement,  however,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  sum  of  the  debts  due 
firom  France  to  England,  and  the  sum 
of  those  due  from  England  to  France, 
are  equal;  that  each  country  has 
exactly  the  same  number  of  ounces  of 
gold  or  silver  to  pay  and  to  receive. 
This  implies  (if  we  exclude  for  the 
present  any  other  international  pay- 
ments than  those  occurring  in  the 
course  of  commerce,)  that  the  exports 
and  imports  exactly  pay  for  one  an- 
other, or  in  other  words,  that  the  equa- 
tion of  international  demand  is  esta- 
blished. When  such  is  the  fact,  the 
international  transactions  are  liqui- 
dated without  the  passage  of  any 
money  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
But  if  there  is  a  greater  sam  due  from 
England  to  France,  than  is  due  from 
France  to  England,  or  vice  versd,  the 
debts  cannot  be  simply  written  off 
against  one  another.  After  the  one 
has  been  applied,  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
towards  covering  the  other,  the  balance 
must  be  transmitted  in  the  precious 
metals.  In  point  of  fact,  the  merchant 
who  has  the  amount  to  pav,  will  even 
then  pay  for  it  by  a  bill.  When  a 
person  has  a  remittance  to  make  to  a 
foreign  coraitry,  he  does  not  himself 
search  for  some  one  who  has  money  to 
receive  from  that  country,  and  ask  him 
for  a  bill  of  exchange.  In  this  as  in 
other  branches  of  business,  there  is  a 
class  of  middlemen  or  brokers,  who 
bring  buyers  and  sellers  together,  or 
stand  between  them,  buying  bills  from 
those  who  have  money  to  receive, 
and  selling  bills  to  those  who  have 
money  to  pay.  When  a  customer 
comes  to  a  broker  for  a  bill  on 
Paris  or  Amsterdam,  the  broker  sells 
to  him,  perhaps  the  bill  he  may  him- 
self have  bought  that  morning  from 
a  merchant,  perhaps  a  bill  on  his  own 
correspondent  in  tne  foreign  city :  and 
to  enable  his  correspondent  to  pay, 
when  due,  all  the  bills  he  has  granted, 
be  remits  to  him  all  those  whion  he  has 


bought  and  has  not  resold.  In  this 
manner  these  brokers  take  upon  them- 
selves the  whole  settlement  of  the 
pecuniary  transactions  between  distant 
places,  being  remunerated  by  a  small 
commission  or  percentage  on  the 
amount  of  each  bill  which  they  either 
sell  or  buy.  Now,  if  the  brokers  find 
that  they  are  asked'for  bills  on  the  one 
part,  to  a  greater  amount  than  bills 
are  oflfered  to  them  on  the  other,  ihej 
do  not  on  this  account  refuse  to  give 
them;  but  sinoe,  in  that  case,  tiiey 
have  no  means  of  enabling  the  corre- 
spondents on  whom  their  bills  are 
drawn,  to  jpay  them  when  due,  except 
by  transmitting  part  of  the  amount  m 
gold  or  silver,  thev  require  from  those 
to  whom  they  sell  bills  an  additional 
price,  sufficient  to  cover  the  freight  and 
msurance  of  the  gold  and  silver,  with  a 
profit  sufficient  to  compensate  tnem  for 
their  trouble  and  for  the  temporary 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  their  capital. 
This  premium  (as  it  is  called)  the 
buyers  are  willing  to  pay,  because  they 
must  otherwise  go  to  the  expense  of 
remitting  the  precious  metals  them 
selves,  and  it  is  done  cheaper  by  those 
who  make  doing  it  a  part  of  their  es 
pecial  business.  But  though  only  some 
of  those  who  have  a  debt  to  pay  would 
have  actually  to  remit  money,  all  will 
be  obliged,  by  each  other's  competition, 
to  pay  the  premium ;  and  the  brokers 
are  for  the  same  reason  obliged  to  pay 
it  to  those  whose  bills  they  buv.  The 
reverse  of  all  this  happens,  if  on  the 
comparison  of  exports  and  imports,  the 
country,  instead  of  having  a  balance  to 
pay,  has  a  balance  to  receive.  The 
brokers  find  more  bills  offered  to  them^ 
than  are  sufficient  to  cover  those  which 
they  are  required  to  grant.  Bills  on 
foreign  countries  consequently  fall  to  a 
discount ;  and  the  competition  among 
the  brokers,  which  is  exceedingly  ac- 
tive, prevents  them  irom  retaining  this 
discount  as  a  profit  for  themselves,  and 
obliges  them  to  give  the  benefit  of  it  to 
those  who  buy  the  bills  for  the  purposes 
of  remittance. 

Lotus  suppose  that  all  countries  had 

the  same  currency,  as  in  the  progress 

of  political  improvement  they  one  day 

will  have :  anu,  as  the  most  iamiliar  to 
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the  reader,  though  not  the  best,  let  ub 
suppose  this  currency  to  be  the  English. 
Vvnen  England  had  the  same  number 
of  pounds  sterling  to  pay  to  France, 
which  France  had  to  pay  to  her,  one 
set  of  merchants  in  England  would 
want  bills,  and  another  set  would  have 
biAs  to  dispose  o^  for  the  yery  same 
number  of  pounds  sterling;  and  conse- 
quently a  bill  on  France  for  lOOZ. 
would  sell  for  exactly  lOOZ.,  or,  in  the 
phraseology  of  merchants,  the  exchange 
would  be  at  par.  As  France  also,  on 
this  supposition,  would  have  an  equal 
number  of  pounds  sterling  to  pay  and 
to  receive,  bills  on  England  would  be 
at  par  in  France,  wheneyer  bills  on 
France  were  at  par  in  England. 

If,  howeyer,  England  had  a  larger 
sum  to  pay  to  France  than  to  receive 
from  her,  there  would  be  persons  re- 
quiring bills  on  France  for  a  greater 
number  of  pounds  sterling  than  there 
were  bills  drawn  by  persons  to  whom 
money  was  due.  A  bill  on  France  for 
1001.  would  then  sell  for  more  than 
lOOZ.,  and  bills  would  be  said  to  be  at 
a  premium.  The  premium,  however, 
could  not  exceed  the  cost  and  risk  of 
making  the  remittance  in  gold,  toge- 
ther with  a  trifling  profit ;  because  if 
it  did,  t^e  debtor  would  send  the  gold 
itself  in  preference  to  buying  the  bill. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  England  had 
more  money  to  receive  from  France 
thim  to  pay,  there  would  be  bills  offered 
for  a  greater  number  of  pounds  than 
were  wanted  for  remittance,  and  the 
price  of  bills  would  fall  below  par :  a 
bill  for  1001.  might  be  bought  for  some- 
what less  than  lOOZ.,  and  bills  would  be 
■aid  to  be  at  a  discount. 

When  England  has  more  to  pay  than 
to  receive,  France  has  more  to  receive 
than  to  pay,  and  vice  versd.  When, 
therefore,  in  England,  bills  on  France 
bear  a  premium,  then,  in  France,  bills 
on  England  are  at  a  discount:  and 
when  bills  on  France  are  at  a  discount 
in  England,  bills  on  England  are  at  a 
premium  in  France.  If  they  are  at 
^r  in  either  country,  they  are  so,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  in  both. 

Thus  do  matters  stand  between 
countries,  or  places,  which  have  the 
same  currency.  So  mUch  of  barbarism. 


however,  still  remains  in  the  transai^ 
tions  of  the  most  civilized  nations,  thai 
almost  all  independent  countries  choosi 
to  assert  their  nationality  by  having 
to  their  own  inconyenience  and  that  oi 
their  neighbours,  a  peculiar  currenej 
of  their  own.  To  our  present  purpost 
this  makes  no  other  difference,  tbai 
that  instead  of  speaking  of  equal  sums 
of  money,  we  have  to  speak  of  equimh 
lent  sums.  By  equivalent  sums,  whea 
both  currencies  are  composed  of  the 
same  metal,  are  meant  sums  which 
contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
the  metal,  in  weight  and  fineness ;  but 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  France  and 
England,  the  metals  are  different,  what 
is  meant  is  that  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
the  one  sum,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  the  other,  are  of  the  same  value  in 
the  general  market  of  the  world :  there 
being  no  material  difference  between 
one  place  and  another  in  the  relative 
value  of  these  metals.  Suppose  26 
francs  to  be  (as  within  a  trifling  frac 
tion  it  is)  the  equivalent  of  a  pound 
sterling.  The  debts  and  credits  of  the 
two  countries  would  be  equal,  when  the 
one  owed  as  many  times  25  francs,  as 
the  other  owed  pounds.  When  thii 
was  the  case,  a  bill  on  France  for  2500 
francs  would  be  worth  in  England 
ICOZ.,  and  a  bill  on  England  for  lOOZ. 
would  be  worth  in  France  2500  francs. 
The  exchange  is  then  said  to  be  at 
par :  and  25  francs  (in  reality  25  francs 
and  a  trifle  more)^  is  called  the  par  of 
exchange  with  France.  When  England 
owed  to  France  more  than  the  equiva* 
lent  of  what  France  owed  to  her,  a  bill 
for  2500  francs  would  be  at  a  nremium, 
that  is,  would  be  worth  more  man  lOOl 
When  France  owed  to  England  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  what  England 
owed  to  France,  a  bill  for  2500  francf 
would  be  worth  less  than  lOOL,  or 
would  be  at  a  discount. 

When  bills  on  foreign  countries  are 
at  a  premium,  it  is  customary  to  say 
that  the  exchanges  are  against  the 
country,  or  unfikvourable  to  it  In  order 

•  Written  before  tbe  chAoge  in  the  rel« 
tive  value  of  the  two  metals  produced  by  the 
gold  discoveries.  The  par  of  exchange  be 
tween  gold  and  sUver  eorrencies  is  now  y» 
riable,  and  no  one  oaa  foresee  at  what  peiiA 
it  wiU  ultimately  rest. 
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to  undeiBtand  these  phrases,  we  must 
take  notice  of  what  ^  the  exchange." 
in  the  language  of  merchants,  reallj 
means.  It  means  the  power  which  the 
monej  of  the  country  hias  of  purchasing 
the  money  of  other  countries.  Sup- 
posing 25  francs  to  he  the  exact  par  of 
exchange,  then  when  it  requires  more 
than  1002.  to  huy  a  bill  for  2500  francs, 
lOOZ.  of  English  money  are  worth  less 
than  their  real  equivalent  of  French 
money :  and  this  is  called,  an  exchange 
unBei'^rarahle  to  England.  The  only 
persons  in  England,  howeyer,  to  whom 
it  is  really  unfavourable,  are  those  who 
have  money  to  pay  in  France  ;  for  they 
come  into  the  bul  market  as  buyers, 
and  have  to  pay  a  premium:  but  to 
those  who  have  money  to  receive  in 
France,  the  same  state  of  thinn  is 
favourable ;  for  they  come  as  sellers, 
and  receive  the  premium.  The  pre- 
mium, however,  indicates  that  a  balance 
is  due  by  England,  which  might  have  to 
be  eventuallv  liquidated  in  the  precious 
metals :  ana  since,  according  to  the  old 
theory,  the  benefit  of  a  trade  consisted 
in  bringing  money  into  the  country, 
this  prejudice  introduced  the  practice 
cf  calling  the  exchange  favourable 
when  it  indicated  a  balance  to  receive, 
and  imfavourable  when  it  indicated 
one  to  pay:  and  the  phrases  in  torn 
tended  to  maintain  the  prejudice. 

§  3.  It  might  be  supposed  at  first 
sight  that  when  the  exchange  is  un- 
favourable, or  in  other  words,  when 
bills  are  at  a  premium,  the  premium 
must  always  amount  to  a  full  equi- 
valent for  the  cost  of  transmittmg 
money:  since,  as  there  is  really  a 
balance  to  pay,  and  as  the  full  cost 
must  therefore  be  incurred  by  some  of 
those  who  have  remittances  to  make, 
their  competition  will  compel  all  to 
submit  to  an  equivalent  sacnfice.  And 
such  would  certainly  be  the  case,  if  it 
were  always  necessaiy  that  whatever 
is  destined  to  be  paid  should  be  paid 
immediately.  The  expectation  of  great 
•nd  immediate  foreign  payments  some- 
times produces  a  most  startling  effect 
on  tiie  exchanges.*  But  a  small  excess 

*  On  the  news  of  Bonaparte's  landingfrom 
Elba,  the  prioe  of  bills  adranoed  in  one  day 


of  imports  abo?e  exports,  or  any  other 
•mall  amoimt  of  debt  to  be  paid  to 
foreign  countries,  does  not  usually  affect 
the  exchanges  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
cost  and  risk  of  transporting  bullion. 
The  length  of  credit  allowed,  generally 
permits,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
debtors,  a  postponement  of  payment, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  balance  may 
turn  the  other  way,  and  restore  the 
equality  of  debts  and  credits  without 
any  actual  transmission  of  the  metals. 
And  this  is  the  more  likely  to  happen, 
as  there  is  a  self-adjusting  power  in 
the  variations  of  the  exchange  itself. 
Bills  are  at  a  premium  b^uae  a 
greater  money  value  has  been  im- 
ported than  exported.  But  the  pre- 
mium is  itself  an  extra  profit  to  those 
who  export.  Besides  toe  price  they 
obtain  for  their  goods,  they  draw  for 
the  amount  and  gain  the  premium.  It 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  aiminution  of 
profit  to  those  who  import.  Besides 
the  price  of  the  goods,  they  have  to 
pay  a  premium  mr  remittance.  So 
that  what  is  called  an  unfavourable 
exchange  is  an  encouragement  to  ex- 
port, and  a  discouragement  to  import. 
And  if  the  balance  due  is  of  small 
amount,  and  is  the  consequence  of 
some  merely  casual  disturbance  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  it  is  soon 
liquidated  in  conmiodities,  and  the  ac- 
count adjusted  by  means  of  bills,  with- 
out the  transmission  of  any  bullion. 
Not  so,  however,  when  the  excess  of 
imports  above  exports,  which  has  made 

as  much  as  ten  per  cent.  Of  course  this  pre- 
mium was  not  a  mere  equiyalent  for  cost  ol 
carriage,  since  the  freight  of  such  an  article 
as  gold,  eren  with  the  addition  of  war  in- 
surance, could  never  have  amounted  to  so 
much.  This  great  price  was  an  equivalent 
not  far  the  difDculty  of  sending  gold,  but  for 
the  anticipated  difficulty  of  procuring  it  to 
send;  the  expectation  being  that  there  would 
be  such  immense  remittances  to  the  Conti- 
nent in  subsidies  and  for  the  support  ot 
armies,  as  would  press  hard  on  the  stock  of 
bullion  in  the  country  (which  was  then  en- 
tirely denuded  of  specie),  and  this,  too,  in  a 
shorter  time  than  would  allow  of  its  being 
replenished.  Accordingly  the  price  of  bul- 
lion rose  likewise,  with  the  same  suddenness. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  took 
place  during  the  Bank  restriction.  In  a  con- 
vertible state  of  the  currency,  no  such  thing 
could  have  ooeurred  until  the  Bank  stopped 
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the  excbang«  unfavourable,  arises  from 
a  pennaiient  cause.  In  that  case,  what 
disturbed  tbe  equilibrium  must  have 
been  the  state  of  prices,  and  it  can 
only  be  restored  by  acting  on  prices. 
It  is  impossible  that  prices  should  be 
such  as  to  invite  to  an  excess  of  im- 
ports, and  yet  the  exports  should  be 
kept  permanently  up  to  the  imports  by 
the  extra  profit  on  exportation  derived 
&om  the  premium  on  bills ;  for  if  the 
ixports  were  kept  up  to  the  imports, 
bills  would  not  be  at  a  premium, 
and  the  extra  profit  would  not  exist. 
It  is  through  the  prices  of  commodities 
that  the  correction  must  be  adminis- 
tered. 

Disturbances,  therefore,  of  the  equi- 
librium of  imports  and  exports,  and 
consequent  disturbances  of  the  ex- 
change, may  be  considered  as  of  two 
classes ;  the  one  casual  or  accidental, 
which,  if  not  on  too  large  a  scale,  cor- 
rect themselves  through  the  premium 
on  bills,  without  any  transmission  of 
the  precious  metals :  the  other  arising 
from  the  general  state  of  prices,  which 
cannot  be  corrected  without  the  sub- 
traction  of  actual  money  from  the  cir- 
culation of  one  of  the  countries,  or  an 
annihilation  of  credit  equivalent  to  it ; 


since  the  mere  transmission  of  bullion 
(as  distinguished  from  money),  not 
having  any  effect  on  prices,  is  of  no 
avail  to  abate  the  cause  fri>m  which 
the  disturbauoe  proceeded. 

It  remains  to  observe,  that  the  ex* 
changes  do  not  depend  on  the  balance 
of  debts  and  credits  with  each  countrj^ 
separately,  but  with  all  countries  taken 
together.  England  may  owe  a  balance 
of  payments  to  France ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  exchange  with  Franc<> 
will  be  against  England,  and  that  bills 
on  France  will  be  at  a  premium ;  be- 
cause a  balance  may  be  due  to  England 
from  Holland  or  Hamburgh,  and  she 
may  pay  her  debts  to  France  with  bills 
on  those  places ;  which  is  technically 
called  arbitration  of  exchange.  There 
is  some  little  additional  expense,  pardj 
commission  and  partly  loss  of  interest, 
in  settling  debts  in  this  circuitoua 
manner,  and  to  the  extent  of  that 
small  difference  the  exchange  with 
one  country  may  vary  apart  from  that 
with  others ;  but  in  the  main,  the  ex- 
changes with  all  foreign  countries  vaiy 
together,  according  as  the  country  has 
a  balance  to  receive  or  to  pay  on  the 
general  result  of  its  foreign  transac- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


OP  THE  D18TBIBUTI0N  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  THROUGH  THE 
COMMERCIAL   WORLD. 


§  1.  Hayiho  now  examined  the 
mechanism  bv  which  the  commercial 
transactions  between  nations  are  ac- 
tually conducted,  we  have  next  to  in- 
quire whether  this  mode  of  conduct- 
ing them  makes  any  difference  in  the 
conclusions  respecting  international 
values,  which  we  previously  arrived  at 
on  the  hypothesis  of  barter. 

The  nearest  analog  would  lead  us 
to  presume  the  negative.  We  did  not 
find  that  the  intei'vention  of  money  and 
its  substitutes  made  any  difference  in 
the  law  of  value  asapphed  to  adjacent 
places  Things  which  would  have  been 


equal  in  value  if  the  mode  of  exchange 
had  been  by  barter,  are  worth  equal 
sums  of  money.  The  introduction  o( 
money  is  a  mere  addition  of  one  more 
commodity,  of  which  the  value  is  regu- 
lated by  the  same  laws  as  that  of  all 
other  commodities.  We  shall  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  if  we  find  that  io- 
temational  values  sJso  are  determined 
by  the  same  causes  under  a  money  and 
bill  system,  as  they  would  be  under 
a  system  of  barter;  and  that  money 
has  little  to  do  in  the  matter,  exceji^ 
to  furnish  a  convenient  mode  of  com 
paring  valnei. 
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All  interchange  is,  in  eubetance  and 
effect,  barter :  whoever  sella  commodi- 
ties for  money,  and  with  that  money 
buys  other  ^oods,  really  buys  those 
goods  with  hu  own  commodities.  And 
so  of  nations:  their  trade  is  a  mere 
exchange  of  exports  for  imports ;  and 
whether  money  ia  employed  or  not, 
things  are  only  in  their  permanent 
state  when  the  exports  and  imports 
exactly  pay  for  each  other.  When 
this  is  the  case,  equal  sums  of  money 
are  dne  from  each  conntTy  to  the  other, 
the  debts  are  settled  bj  bills,  and  there 
is  no  balance  to  be  paid  in  the  precious 
metals.  The  trade  is  in  a  state  like 
that  which  is  called  in  mechanics  a 
condition  of  stable  equilibrium. 

But  the  process  by  which  things  are 
brought  back  to  this  state  when  they 
happen  to  deviate  from  it,  is,  at  least 
outwardly,  not  the  same  in  a  barter 
system  and  in  a  money  system.  Under 
the  first,  the  country  which  wants  more 
imports  than  its  exports  will  pay  for, 
most  offer  its  exports  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
as  the  sole  means  of  creating  a  demand 
for  them  sufficient  to  re-establish  the 
equilibrium.  When  money  is  used,  the 
country  seems  to  do  a  thing  totally  dif- 
ferent. She  takes  the  additions  im- 
ports at  the  same  price  as  before,  and 
as  she  exports  no  equivalent,  the 
lx\lance  of  payments  turns  against 
her ;  the  exchange  becomes  unfavour- 
able, and  the  difference  has  to  be  paid 
in  money.  This  is  in  appearance  a 
very  distmct  operation  from  the  former. 
Let  us  see  if  it  differs  in  its  essence, 
or  only  in  its  mechanism. 

Let  the  country  which  has  the 
balance  to  pay  be  England,  and  the 
country  which  receives  it,  France.  By 
this  transmission  of  the  precious  metals, 
the  quantity  of  the  currency  is  dimi- 
nished in  England,  and  increased  in 
France.  This  I  am  at  liberty  to  as- 
sume. As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it 
would  be  a  very  erroneous  assumption 
if  made  in  regard  to  aU  payments^  of 
international  balances.  A  balance  which 
^s  only  to  be  paid  once,  such  as  the 
payment  maderor  an  extra  importation 
•f  com  in  a  season  of  dearth,  may  be 
paid  from  hoards,  or  from  the  reserves 
of  bankers,  without  acting  on  the  cir- 


culation. But  we  are  now  ftupposing 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  imports  over 
exports,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
equation  of  international  demand  is  not 
yet  established:  that  there  is  at  the 
ordinanr  prices  a  permanent  demand 
in  England  for  more  French  eoods  than 
the  English  goods  required  in  France 
at  the  ordinary  prices  will  pay  for. 
When  this  is  the  case,  if  a  change  were 
not  made  in  the  prices,  there  would  be 
a  perpetually  renewed  balance  to  be 
paid  in  money.  The  imports  require 
to  be  permanently  diminished,  or  the 
exports  to  he  increased;  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  prices ; 
and  hence,  even  if  the  balances  are  at 
first  paid  from  hoards,  or  by  the  ex- 
portation of  bullion,  they  will  reach 
the  circulation  at  last,  for  until  they 
do,  nothing  can  stop  the  drain. 

When,  therefore,  the  state  of  prices 
ia  such  that  the  equation  of  inter- 
national demand  cannot  establish  it- 
self the  country  requiring  more  im- 
ports than  can  he  paid  for  l:^  the 
exports ;  it  is  a  sign  that  the  country 
has  more  of  the  precious  metals  or 
their  substitutes,  in  circulation,  than 
can  permanently  circulate,  and  must 
necessarily  part  with  some  of  them 
before  the  balance  can  be  restored. 
The  currency  is  accordingly  contracted : 
prices  fall,  and  among  the  rest,  the 
prices  of  exportable  articles ;  for  which, 
accordingly,  there  arises,  in  foreign 
countries,  a  greater  demand:  while 
imported  commodities  have  possibly 
risen  in  price,  from  the  infinz  of  money 
into  foreign  countries,  and  at  all  events 
have  not  participated  in  the  general 
fall.  But  until  the  increased  cheapness 
of  English  goods  induces  foreign  coun- 
tries to  take  a  greater  pecuniary  value, 
or  until  the  increased  deamess  (positive 
or  comparative)  of  foreign  goods  makes 
England  take  a  less  pecuniary  value, 
the  exports  of  England  will  be  no 
nearer  to  paying  for  the  imjports  than 
before,  and  the  stream  of  the  precicuB 
metals  which  had  begun  to  flow  out  of 
England,  will  still  flow  on.  This  ef- 
flux will  continue,  until  the  fall  of  prices 
in  England  briugs  within  reach  of 
the  foreign  market  some  commodity 
which  England  did  not  previously  i«end 
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thither;  or  until  the  reduced  price  of 
the  things  which  she  did  send,  has 
forced  a  demand  abroad  for  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  pay  for  the  imports,  aided, 
perhaps,  by  a  reduction  of  the  English 
aemand  for  forei^  goods,  through 
their  enhanced  price,  either  positive 
or  comparative. 

Now  this  is  the  very  process  which 
took  place  on  our  original  supposition 
of  barter.  Not  only,  therefore,  does 
the  trade  between  nations  tend  to  the 
same  equilibrium  between  exports  and 
imports,  whether  money  is  employed 
or  not,  but  the  means  by  which  this 
equilibrium  is  established  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  country  whose 
exports  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
her  imports,  offers  them  on  cheaper 
terms,  until  she  succeeds  in  forcing  the 
necessary  demand :  in  other  words,  the 
Equation  of  International  Demand, 
under  a  money  system  as  well  as 
under  a  barter  system,  is  the  law  of 
intei-national  trade.  Every  country 
exports  and  imports  the  very  same 
things,  and  in  the  very  same  quantity, 
under  the  one  system  as  under  the 
other.  In  a  barter  system,  the  trade 
gravitates  to  the  point  at  which  the 
sum  of  the  imports  exactly  exchanges 
for  the  sum  of  the  exports :  in  a  money 
system,  it  gravitates  to  the  point  at 
which  the  sum  of  the  imports  and  the 
sum  of  the  exports  exchange  for  the 
same  quantity  of  money.  And  since 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  the 
exports  and  imports  which  are  equal 
in  money  price,  would,  if  money  were 
not  used,  precisely  exchange  ior  one 
another.* 


CHAPTER  XXI.    §  2. 

§  2.  It  thus  appears  that  the  law  of 
international  values,  and,  consequently, 
the  division  of  the  advantages  of  trade 
among  the  nations  which  carry  it  on, 
are  the  same  on  the  supposition  of 
money,  as  they  would  be  m  a  state  of 
barter.  In  international,  as  in  ordinary 
domestic  interchanges,  money  is  to 
conmieroe  only  what  oil  is  to  ma- 
chinery, or  railways  to  locomotion,  a 
contrivance  to  diminish  friction.  In 
order  still  further  to  test  these  con- 
clusions, let  us  proceed  to  re-examine, 
on  the  supposition  of  money,  a  question 
which  we  have  already  investigated  on 
the  hypothesis  of  barter,  namely,  to 
what  extent  the  benefit  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  production  of  an  exportable 
article,  is  participated  in  by  tne  conn- 
tries  importing  it. 

The  improvement  may  either  consist 
in  the  cheapening  of  some  article  which 
was  already  a  staple  production  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  establishment  of 
some  new  branch  of  industry,  or  of 
some  process  rendering  an  article  ex- 
portable which  had  not  till  then  been 
exported  at  all.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  begin  with  the  case  of  a  new  export,  as 
being  somewhat  the  simpler  of  the  two. 

The  first  effect  is  that  the  article 
falls  in  price,  and  a  demand  arises  for 
it  abroad.  This  new  exportation  dis- 
turbs the  balance,  turns  the  exchanges, 
money  flows  into  the  country  (which 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  England),  and 
continues  to  flow  until  prices  rise.  This 
higher  range  of  prices  will  somewhat 
check  the  demand  in  foreign  countries 
for  the  new  article  of  export ;  and  will 
diminish  the  demand  which  existed 
abroad   for  the    other   things  which 


*  The  subjoined  extract  from  the  separate 
Essay  previously  referred  to,  will  give  some 
assistance  in  fSoliowing  the  course  of  the  phe- 
nomena. It  is  adi^ted  to  the  imaginary  case 
used  for  illustration  throughout  that  Essay, 
the  case  of  a  trade  between  England  and 
Germany  in  cloth  and  linen. 

"  We  may  at  first  make  whatever  supposi- 
tion we  will  with  respect  to  the  value  of 
money.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  trade,  the  price  of 
«loth  is  the  same  in  both  countries,  namely, 
six  shillings  per  yard.  As  10  yards  of  cloth 
were  supposed  to  exchange  in  England  for 
16  yards  of  linen,  in  Germany  for  20,  we  must 
suppose  that  linen  is  sold  in  England  at  four 
BhiUi^gs  per   yard,  in  Germany  at  three. 


Cost  of  carriage  and  Importer's  profit  are 
left,  as  before,  out  of  consideration. 

'*  In  this  state  of  prices,  cloth,  it  is  evident, 
cannot  yet  be  exported  from  England  into 
Germany:  but  linen  can  be  imported  from 
Germany  into  England.  It  will  be  so:  and, 
in  the  first  instance,  th«  linen  will  be  paid 
for  in  money. 

**  The  efflux  of  money  from  England,  and 
its  influx  into  Germany,  will  raise  money 
prices  in  the  latter  country,  and  lower  them 
in  the  former.  Linen  will  rise  in  German; 
above  three  shillings  per  yard,  and  cloth 
above  six  shillings.  Linen  in  Eogland,  being 
imported  from  Germany,  will  (since  cost  of 
carriage  is  not  reckoned)  sink  to  the  same 
price  as  in  that  country,  while  cloth  will  fitU 
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England  was  in  the  habit  of  ezportine. 
Tlie  exports  will  thus  be  diminished ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  English 
public,  having  more  money,  will  naye 
a  greater  power  of  pmxihasing  forei^ 
commodities.    If  thej  make  use  of  tms 

below  six  shillings.  As  soon  as  the  prioe  of 
cloth  is  lower  in  EngUnd  than  in  Germany, 
it  will  begin  to  be  exported,  and  the  price  of 
cloth  in  Germany  will  fall  to  what  it  is  in 
England.  As  long  as  the  cloth  exported  does 
not  suffice  to  pay  for  the  linen  imported, 
money  will  continue  to  flow  from  England 
into  Germany,  and  prices  generally  will  con- 
tinue to  fall  in  England  and  rise  in  Ger- 
many. By  the  fiUl,  howeyer,  of  cloth  in 
England,  cloth  will  fall  in  Germany  also, 
and  the  demand  for  it  will  increase.  By 
the  rise  of  linen  in  Germany,  linen  must 
rise  in  England  also,  and  the  demand  for  it 
will  diminish.  As  cloth  fell  in  price  and 
linen  rose,  there  would  be  some  particular 
price  of  both  articles,  attwhich  the  cloth  ex- 
ported  and  the  linen  imported  would  exactly 
pay  for  each  other.  At  this  point  prices 
would  remain,  because  money  would  then 
cease  to  move  out  of  England  into  Germany. 
What  this  point  might  be,  would  entirely 
dopend  upon  the  circumstances  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  purchasers  on  both  sides.  If 
the  fall  of  cloth  did  not  much  increase  the 
demand  for  it  in  Germany,  and  the  rise  of 
linen  did  not  diminish  yery  rapidly  the  de- 
mand for  it  in  England,  much  money  must 
pass  before  the  equuibrium  is  restored ;  cloth 
would  fall  very  much,  and  linen  would  rise, 
until  England,  perhaps,  bad  to  pay  nearly  as 
much  for  it  as  when  she  produced  it  for  her^ 
self.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fall  of 
cloth  caused  a  yery  rapid  increase  of  the  de- 
mand for  it  in  Germany,  and  the  rise  of  linen 
in  Germany  reduced  yery  rapidly  the  de- 
mand in  England  from  ifhtA  it  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  first  cheapness  produced 
by  tbe  opening  of  the  trade;  the  cloth  would 
yery  soon  suffice  to  pay  for  the  Unen,  little 
money  would  pass  l>etween  the  two  countries, 
and  &igland  would  derive  a  large  portion  of 
the  benefit  of  the  trade.  We  lutve  thus  ar- 
rived at  precisely  the  same  conclusion,  in  sup- 
posing the  employment  of  money,  which  we 
fo.und  to  hold  under  the  supposition  of  barter. 
'*  In  what  shape  the  benefit  accrues  to  the 
two  nations  from  the  trade  is  clear  enough. 
Germany,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
trade,  paid  six  shillings  per  yard  for  broad- 
cloth :  she  now  obtains  it  at  a  lower  price. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  her  ad- 
vantage. As  the  money-prices  of  all  her 
other  conmiodities  have  risen,  the  money- 
incomes  of  all  her  producers  have  increased. 
This  is  no  advantage  to  them  in  buying  from 
each  other,  because  the  price  of  what  they 
buy  has  risen  in  the  same  ratio  with  their 
means  of  paying  for  it :  but  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  tliem  in  buying  anything  which  has 
not  risen,  and,  still  more,  anything  which 
has  fallen.  They,  therefore,  benefit  as  con- 
■  of  doth,  not  merely  to  the  extent  to 


increased  power  of  purchase,  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  imports ;  and  by  this, 
and  the  check  to  exportation,  the 
equilibrium  of  imports  and  exports  will 
be  restored.  The  result  to  foreign 
countries  will  be,  that  they  have  to 

which  doth  has  fkllen,  but  also  to  the  extent 
to  which  other  prices  have  risen.  Suppose 
that  this  is  one-tenth.  The  same  proportion 
of  ttieir  money-incomes  as  before,  will  suffice 
to  supply  their  other  wants;  and  the  re- 
mainder, being  increased  <me-tenth  in 
amount,  will  enable  them  to  purchase  one- 
tenth  more  cloth  than  before,  even  though 
cloth  had  not  fUlen  :  but  it  has  fUlen ;  so  that 
they  are  doubly  gainers.  They  purchase 
the  same  quantity  with  less  money,  and  have 
more  to  expend  upon  their  other  wants. 

**In  England,  on  the  contrary,  general 
money-prices  have  lUlen.  Linen,  howeyer, 
has  fallen  more  than  the  rest,  haying  been 
lowered  in  price  by  importation  from  a 
country  where  it  was  cheaper ;  whereas  the 
others  have  fallen  only  from  the  consequent 
efflux  of  money.  Notwithstanding,  Uiere- 
fore,  the  general  fall  of  money-prices,  the 
English  producers  will  be  exactly  as  they 
were  in  all  lother  respects,  while  they  wiU 
gain  as  purchasers  of  linen. 

**  The  greater  the  efflux  of  money  required 
to  restore  the  equilibrium,  the  greater  will 
be  the  gain  of  Germany,  both  by  the  fall  of 
cloth  and  by  the  rise  of  her  general  prices. 
The  less  the  efflux  of  money  requisite,  the 
greater  will  be  the  gain  of  England ;  because 
the  price  of  linen  will  continue  lower,  and 
her  general  prices  will  not  be  reduced  so 
much.  It  most  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  high  money-prices  are  a  good,  and  low 
money-prices  an  evil,  in  themselves.  But 
the  higher  the  general  money-prices  in  any 
country,  the  greater  will  be  that  country's 
means  of  purchasing  those  commodities, 
which,  being  imported  from  abroad,  are  in- 
dependent of  the  causea  which  keep  prices 
high  at  home." 

In  practice,  the  doth  and  the  linen  would 
not,  as  here  supposed,  be  at  the  same  price 
in  England  and  in  Germany :  each  wouild  be 
dearer  in  money-price  in  the  country  which 
imported  than  in  that  which  produced  it,  by 
the  amount  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  importer's 
capital  for  the  ayerage  length  of  time  which 
elapsed  before  the  commodity  could  be  dis- 
posed of.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  each 
country  pays  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the  com- 
modity it  imports ;  for  the  addition  of  this 
item  to  the  price  may  operate  as  a  greater 
check  to  demand  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other;  and  the  equation  of  international 
demand,  and  consequent  equilibrium  of  pay* 
ments,  may  not  be  maintained.  Money 
would  then  flow  out  of  one  country  into  the 
other,  until,  in  the  manner  already  illus- 
trated, the  equilibrium  was  restored :  and, 
when  this  was  efliscted,  one  country  would 
be  paying  more  than  ita  own  oost  of  carriages 
and  the  other  less. 
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pay  dearer  than  before  for  their  other 
imports,  and  obtain  the  new  commodity 
cheaper  than  before,  but  not  bo  much 
cheaper  as  England  herself  does.  I  say 
this,  being  well  aware  that  the  article 
would  be  actually  at  the  yery  same 
orice  (cost  of  carriage  excepted)  in 
England  and  in  other  countries.  The 
cheapness,  howeyer,  of  the  article  is 
not  measured  solely  by  the  money- 
price,  but  by  that  price  compared  with 
the  money  incomes  of  the  consumers. 
The  price  is  the  same  to  the  English 
and  to  the  foreign  consumers ;  but  the 
former  pay  that  price  fiwm  money  in- 
comes which  have  been  increased  by 
the  new  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals ;  while  the  latter  have  had  their 
money  incomes  probably  diminished  by 
the  same  cause.  The  trade,  thereibre, 
has  not  imparted  to  the  foreign  con- 
sumer the  whole,  but  only  a  portion,  of 
the  benefit  which  the  English  con- 
sumer has  derived  from  the  improve- 
ment; while  England  has  also  benefited 
in  the  prices  of  foreign  commodities. 
Thas,  then,  any  industrial  improve- 
ment which  leads  to  the  opening  of  a 
new  branch  of  export  trade,  benefits  a 
countrjr  not  only  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  article  in  whicn  the  improvement 
has  taken  place,  but  by  a  general 
cheapening  of  all  imported  products. 

Let  us  now  change  the  nypothesis, 
and  suppose  that  the  improvement, 
instead  of  creating  a  new  export  from 
England,  cheapens  an  existing  one. 
When  we  examined  this  case  on  the 
supposition  of  barter,  it  appeared  to 
us  that  the  foreign  consumers  might 
either  obtain  the  same  benefit  from  the 
improvement  as  England  herself,  or  a 
less  benefit,  or  even  a  greater  benefit, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
consumption  of  the  cheapened  article  ia 
calculated  to  extend  itself  as  the  article 
diminishes  in  price.  The  same  con- 
clusions will  be  found  true  on  the  sup- 
Dosition  of  money. 

Let  the  commodity  in  which  there  is 
an  improvement,  be  cloth.  The  first 
effect  of  the  improvement  is  that  its 
price  falls,  and  there  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  it  in  the  foreign  market.  But 
this  demand  is  of  uncertain  amount 
Suppose  the  foreign  consumers  to  in- 


crease their  purchases  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  the  cheapness,  or  in  other 
words,  to  lay  out  in  cloth  the  same 
sum  of  money  as  before:  the  same 
Aggregate  payment  as  beiore  will  ht 
due  from  foreign  countries  to  England, 
the  equilibrium  of  exports  and  importi 
will  remain  undisturbed,  and  foreignera 
will  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  the 
increased  cheapness  of  cloth.  But  it 
the  foreign  demand  for  cloth  is  of  soch 
a  character  as  to  increase  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  cheapness,  a  larger  sum 
than  formerly  will  be  due  to  England 
for  cloth,  and  when  paid  will  raise 
English  prices,  the  price  of  cloth  ir- 
eluded;  this  rise,  however,  will  affect 
only  the  foreign  purchaser,  English 
incomes  being  raised  in  a  correspondiog 
proportion ;  and  the  foreign  consumer 
will  thus  derive  a  less  advantage  than 
England  from  the  improvement.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  cheapening  of  cloth 
does  not  extend  the  foreign  demand  for 
it  in  a  proportional  degree,  a  less  sum 
of  debts  tnan  before  will  be  due  to 
England  for  cloth,  while  there  will  be 
the  usual  sum  of  debts  due  from  Eng- 
land to  foreign  countries ;  the  balance 
of  trade  will  turn  against  England, 
monej^  will  be  exported,  prices  (that  of 
cloth  included)  will  fall,  and  cloth  will 
eventually  be  cheapened  to  the  foreign 
purchaser  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than 
the  improvement  has  cheapened  it  to 
England.  These  are  the  very  conclu- 
sions which  we  deduced  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  barter. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  discussion 
cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in 
the  words  of  Bicardo.*  "Gold  and 
silver  having  been  chosen  for  the  gene- 
ral medium  of  circulation,  they  are, 
b]r  the  competition  of  commerce,  dis- 
tributed in  such  proportions  amongst 
the  different  countries  of  the  world  as 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
natural  traffic  whioh  would  take  place 
if  no  such  metals  existed,  and  the  trade 
between  countries  were  purely  a  trade 
of  barter."  Of  this  principle,  so  fertile 
in  conseouences,  previous  to  which  ths 
theory  of  foreign  trade  was  an  unintet 
ligible  chaos,  Mr.  Ricardo,  though  Iw 

*  Frir,ciplg»  o/roIUieal BnnomM  aai  Tmp 
tin,  Srd  ed.  p.  lO. 
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did  not  pursue  it  into  its  ramifications, 
was  the  real  originator.  No  writer  who 
preceded  him  appears  to  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  it :  and  few  are  those  who 
eyen  since  his  time  have  had  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  its  scientifio  ▼alue. 

§  3.  [t  is  now  necessary  to  inquire, 
in  what  manner  this  law  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  precious  metals  by  means 
of  the  exchanges,  affects  the  exchange 
value  of  money  itself;  and  how  it 
tallies  with  the  law  by  which  we  found 
tliat  the  value  of  money  is  regulated 
when  imported  as  a  mere  article  of 
roerchanoize.  For  there  is  here  a 
semblance  of  contradiction,  which  has, 
I  think,  contributed  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  make  some  distinguished 
political  economists  resist  the  evidence 
of  the  preceding  doctrines.  Money, 
they  justly  think,  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  laws  of  value ;  it  is  a  com- 
modity like  any  other,  and  its  average 
or  natural  value  must  depend  on  the 
cost  of  producing,  or  at  least  of  obtain- 
ing it.  That  its  distribution  through 
the  world  therefore,  and  its  different 
value  in  different  places,  should  be 
liable  to  be  altered,  not  by  causes 
aifecting  itself,  but  by  a  hundred 
causes  unconnected  with  it ;  by  every- 
thing which  affects  the  trade  in  other 
commodities,  so  as  to  derange  the 
equilibrium  of  exports  and  imports; 
appears  to  these  thinkers  a  doctrine 
altogether  inadmissible. 

But  the  supposed  anomaly  exists 
only  in  semblance.  The  causes  which 
bring  money  into  or  carry  it  out  of  a 
countiy  through  the  exchanges,  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  trade,  and 
which  thereby  raise  its  value  in  some 
countries  and  lower  it  in  others,  are 
the  very  same  causes  on  which  the 
local  value  of  money  would  depend,  if 
it  were  never  imported  except  as  a 
merchandize,  and  never  except  directly 
from  the  mines.  When  the  yalue  of 
money  in  a  country  is  permanently 
lowered  by  an  influx  of  it  through  the 
balance  of  trade,  the  cause,  if  it  is  not 
diminished  cost  of  production,  must  be 
one  of  those  causes  which  compel  a 
new  adjustment,  more  favoorable  to 
the  country,  of  the  equation  of  inter- 


national demand:  namely,  either  an 
increased  demand  abroad  for  her  com- 
modities, or  a  diminished  demand  on 
her  part  for  those  of  foreign  countries. 
Now  an  increased  foreign  demand  for 
the  commodities  of  a  country,  or  a 
diminished  demand  in  the  country  for 
imported  commodities,  are  the  very 
causes  which,  on  the  general  principles 
of  trade,  enable  a  country  to  purchase 
all  imports,  and  consequently  the  pre- 
cious metals,  at  a  lower  value.  There 
18  therefore  no  contradiction,  but  the 
most  perfect  accordance,  in  the  results 
of  the  two  different  modes  in  which 
the  precious  metals  may  be  obtained. 
When  money  flows  from  country  to 
country  in  consequence  of  changes  in 
the  international  demand  for  commodi- 
ties, and  by  so  doing  alters  its  own 
local  value,  it  merely  realizes,  by^  a 
more  rapid  process,  the  effect  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  more 
slowly,  by  an  alteration  in  the  relative 
breadth  of  the  streams  by  which  the 
precious  metals  flow  into  different  re- 
gions of  the  earth  from  the  mining 
countries.  As  therefore  we  before  saw 
that  the  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  does  not  m  the  least  alter 
the  law  on  which  the  values  of  other 
things,  either  in  the  same  country  or 
internationally,  depend,  so  neither  does 
it  alter  the  law  of  the  value  of  the 
precious  metal  itself:  and  there  is  in 
the  whole  doctrine  of  international 
values  as  now  laid  down,  a  unity  and 
harmony  which  is  a  strong  collateral 
presumption  of  truth. 

§  4.  Before  closing  this  discussion, 
it  is  fitting  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  and  degree  the  preceding  con- 
clusions ai-e  affected  by  the  existence 
of  international  payments  not  originat- 
ing in  commerce,  and  for  which  no 
equivalent  in  either  monej  or  com- 
modities is  expected  or  received ;  such 
as  a  tribute,  or  remittances  of  rent  to 
absentee  landlords  or  of  interest  to 
forei^  creditors,  or  a  government  ex- 
penditure abroad,  such  as  Enghtnd 
incnrs  in  the  management  of  some  of 
her  colonial  dependencies. 

To  begin  with  the  case  of  barter. 
Th«  snpposedannaal  remittances  being 
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made  in  commodities,  and  being  ex- 
ports for  which  there  is  to  be  no  return, 
it  is  no  longer  requisite  that  the  im- 
ports and  exports  should  pay  for  one 
another :  on  the  contrary,  there  must 
be  an  annual  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  equal  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
mittance. !£,  before  the  country  be- 
came liable  to  the  annual  payment, 
foreign  commerce  was  in  its  natural 
state  of  equilibrium,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  remittance,  that  foreign  countries 
should  be  induced  to  take  a  greater 
quantity  of  exports  than  before:  which 
can  only  be  done  by  offering  those  ex- 
ports on  cheaper  terms,  or  in  other 
words,  by  paymg  dearer  for  foreign 
commodities.  The  international  values 
will  so  adjust  themselves  that  either  by 
greater  exports,  or  smaller  imports,  or 
both,  the  requisite  excess  on  the  side 
of  exports  will  be  brought  about ;  and 
this  excess  will  become  the  permanent 
state.  The  result  is,  that  a  country 
which  makes  regular  payments  to 
foreign  countries,  besides  losing  what 
it  pays,  loses  also  something  more,  bv 
the  less  advantageous  terms  on  whicn 
it  is  forced  to  exchange  its  productions 
for  foreign  commodities. 
The  same  results  follow  on  the  sup- 


position of  money.  Commerce  being 
supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium 
when  the  obligatory  remittances  begin, 
the  first  remittance  is  necessarily  made 
in  money.  This  lowers  prices  in  the 
remitting  country,  and  raises  them  in 
the  receiving.  The  natural  effect  is 
that  more  commodities  are  exported 
than  before,  and  fewer  imported,  and 
that,  on  the  score  of  coirmerce  alone,  a 
balance  of  money  will  be  constantl} 
due  from  the  receiving  to  the  paying 
coimtry.  When  the  debt  thus  annuallj 
due  to  the  tributary  country  becomes 
equal  to  the  annual  tribute  or  other 
regular  payment  due  from  it,  no  inrther 
transmission  of  money  takes  place; 
the  equilibrium  of  exports  and  imports 
will  no  longer  exist,  but  that  of  pay- 
ments will;  the  exchange  will  be  at 
par,  the  two  debts  wiU  be  set  ofif 
against  one  another,  and  the  tribute  or 
remittance  will  be  virtually  paid  in 
goods.  The  result  to  the  interests  of 
the  two  countries  will  be  as  already 
pointed  out*  the  paying  country  will 
give  a  higher  price  for  all  that  it  buys 
from  the  receiving  country,  while  the 
latter,  besides  receiving  the  tribute, 
obtains  the  exportable  produce  of  the 
tributary  country  at  a  lower  price. 
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IHFLUBNCE  OF  THB  CUBSENCT  OH  THE  EZCHAHOES  AHD  OH  FOREIOH  TBADB 


§  1.  Ih  our  inquiry  into  the  laws 
of  international  trade,  we  commenced 
i^ith  the  principles  which  determine 
international  exchanges  and  inter- 
national values  on  the  hypothesis  of 
barter.  We  next  showed  that  the  in- 
troduction of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
laws  of  exchanges  and  of  values  be- 
tween country  and  country,  no  more 
than  between  individual  and  indi- 
vidual :  since  the  precious  rietals, 
under  the  influence  of  those  same  laws, 
distribate  themselves  in  such  propor- 


tions among  the  different  countries  ol 
the  world,  as  to  allow  the  very  same 
exchanges  to  go  on,  and  at  the  same 
values,  as  womd  be  the  case  under  s 
system  of  barter.  We  lastly  considered 
how  the  value  of  mone^  itself  is 
affected,  by  those  alterations  in  the 
state  of  trade  which  arise  from  altera- 
tions either  in  the  demand  and  supply 
6[  commodities  or  in  their  cost  of  jno- 
duction.  It  remains  to  consider  the 
alterations  in  the  state  of  trade  which 
originate  not  in  commoditief  hot  ia 
money. 
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Gold  and  silyer  may  vary  like  other 
things,  though  the^  are  not  so  likely 
to  vary  as  ouier  things,  in  their  cost  of 
production.  The  demand  for  them  in 
foreign  countries  may  also  vaiy.  It 
may  increase,  hy  augmented  raaploy- 
ment  of  the  metals  for  purposes  of  art 
and  ornament,  or  because  tne  increase 
of  jMToduction  and  of  transactions  has 
created  a  greater  amount  of  business 
to  be  done  oy  the  circulating  medium. 
It  may  diminish,  for  the  opposite 
seasons ;  or  from  the  extension  of  the 
economizing  expedients  by  which  the 
use  of  metallic  money  is  partially  dis- 
pensed with.  These  changes  act  upon 
the  trade  between  other  countries  and 
the  mining  countries,  and  upon  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  according 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  value  of  im- 
ported commodities:  which  have  been 
set  forth  in  the  previous  chapters  with 
sufficient  fulness. 

What  I  propose  to  examine  in  the 
present  chapter,  is  not  those  circum- 
stances a£fecting  money,  which  alter 
the  permanent  conditions  of  its  value ; 
but  the  effects  produced  on  interna- 
tional trade  by  casual  or  temporary 
variations  in  the  value  of  money, 
which  have  no  connexion  with  any 
causes  affecting  its  permanent  value. 
This  is  a  subject  of  importance,  on 
account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  prac- 
tical problem  which  has  excited  so 
much  discussion  for  sixty  years  past, 
the  regulation  of  the  currency. 

§  2.  Let  us  suppose  in  any  country 
a  circulating  medium  purely  metallic, 
and  a  sudden  casual  increase  made  to 
it ;  for  example,  by  bringing  into  cir- 
culation hoards  of  treasure,  which  had 
been  concealed  in  a  previous  period  of 
foreign  invasion  or  mtemal  disorder. 
The  natural  effect  would  be  a  rise  of 
prices.  This  would  check  exports,  and 
encourage  imports ;  the  imports  would 
exceed  the  exports,  the  exchanges 
would  become  unfavourable,  and  the 
newly-acquired  stock  of  money  would 
diffuse  itself  over  all  countries  with 
which  the  supposed  country  carried  on 
trade,  and  from  them,  progressively, 
through  all  parts  of  the  commercial 
world.    Th«  money  which  thus  over- 


flowed would  spread  itself  to  an  equal 
depth  over  ab  commercial  countries. 
For  it  would  go  on  flowing  until  the 
exports  and  imports  aeain  balanced 
one  another :  and  this  (as  no  change 
is  supposed  in  the  permanent  circum- 
stances of  international  demand)  could 
only  be,  when  the  money  had  diffused 
itself  BO  equally  that  prices  had  risen 
in  the  same  ratio  in  all  countries,  so 
that  the  alteration  of  price  would  be 
for  all  practical  purposes  ineffective, 
and  the  exports  and  imports,  though 
at  a  higher  money  valuation,  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  ori- 
ginally. This  diminished  value  of 
money  throughout  the  world,  (at  least 
if  the  diminution  was  considerable) 
would  cause  a  suspension,  or  at  least 
a  diminution,  of  the  annual  supply 
from  the  mines:  since  the  metal 
would  no  lon^r  command  a  value 
equivalent  to  its  highest  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  annual  waste  would, 
therefore,  not  be  fully  made  up,  and 
the  usual  causes  of  destruction  would 
gradually  reduce  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals  to  its 
former  amount ;  after  which  their  pro- 
duction would  recommence  on  its 
former  scale.  The  discovery  of  the 
treasure  would  thus  produce  only  tem- 
porary effects;  namely,  a  brief  dis- 
turbance of  international  trade  until 
the  treasure  had  disseminated  itself 
through  the  world,  and  then  a  tem- 
porary depression  in  the  value  of  the 
metal,  below  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  cost  of  producing  or  of  obtain- 
ing it;  which  depression  would  gra- 
dually be  corrected,  by  a  temporarily 
diminished  production  in  the  producing 
countries,  and  importation  in  the  im- 
porting countries. 

The  same  effects  which  would  thus 
arise  from  the  discovery  of  a  treasure, 
accompany  the  process  by  which  bank 
notes,  or  any  of  the  other  substitutes 
for  money,  take  the  place  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Suppose  that  England 
possessed  a  currency  wholly  metallic, 
of  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  that 
suddenly  twenty  millions  of  banknotes 
were  sent  into  circulation.  If  these  were 

I  issued  by  bankers,  they  would  be  em- 
ployed in  loaAM,  or  in  the  purchase  oi 
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securities,  and  would  thereibre  create 
%  sadden  £fill  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  would  probably  send  a  neat 
part  of  the  twenty  miilionf)  of  gold  out 
of  the  country  as  capital,  to  seek  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  elsewhere,  be- 
^re  there  had  been  time  for  any 
action  on  prices.  But  we  will  suppose 
that  the  notes  are  not  issued  by 
bankers,  or  money-lenders  of  any 
kind,  but  by  manufacturers,  in  the 
payment  of  wages  and  purchase  of 
materiab,  or  by  the  government  in  its 
ordinary  expenses,  so  that  the  whole 
amount  would  be  rapidly  carried  into 
the  markets  for  commodities.  The 
following  would  be  the  natural  order 
of  consequences.  All  prices  would 
rise  greatly.  Exportation  would  almost 
cease;  importation  would  be  prodi- 
giously stimulated.  A  great  balance 
of  payments  would  become  due ;  the 
exchanges  would  turn  against  England, 
to  the  fiill  extent  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
porting money ;  and  the  surplus  coin 
would  pour  itself  rapidly  forth,  over 
the  various  countries  of  the  world,  in 
the  order  of  their  proximity,  geogra- 
phically and  commercially,  to  England. 
The  efflux  would  continue  until  the 
currencies  of  all  countries  had  come 
to  a  level ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean, 
until  money  became  of  the  same  value 
everywhere,  but  until  the  differences 
were  only  those  which  existed  before, 
and  which  corresponded  to  permanent 
differences  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  it. 
When  the  rise  of  prices  had  extended 
itself  in  an  equal  degree  to  all  coun- 
tries, exports  and  imports  would  every- 
where revert  to  what  they  were  at 
first,  would  balance  one  another,  and 
the  exchanges  would  return  to  par. 
If  such  a  sum  of  money  as  twenty 
millions,  when  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  commercial  world,  were 
sufficient  to  raise  the  general  level  in 
a  perceptible  degree,  the  effect  would 
be  of  no  long  duration.  No  alteration 
having  occurred  in  the  general  condi- 
tions under  which  the  metals  were 
procured,  either  in  the  world  at  large 
or  in  any  part  of  it,  the  reduced  value 
would  no  longer  be  remunerating,  and 
the  supply  from  the  mines  would 
ceoso  purtially  or  wholly,  until  the 


twenty  millions  were  abBOrbed ;»  after 
which  absolution,  the  cnrrencies  of  all 
countries  would  be,  in  quantity  and  in 
value,  nearly  at  their  original  level 
I  say  nearly,  for  in  strict  accuracy 
there  would  be  a  slight  difference.  A 
somewhat  smaller  annual  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  would  now  be  re- 
quired, there  being  in  the  world  twenty 
millions  less  of  metallic  money  under- 
going waste.  The  equilibrium  of  pay- 
ments, consequently,  between  toe 
mining  countries  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  would  thenceforth  require  that 
the  mining  countries  should  either 
export  rather  more  of  something  else, 
or  import  rather  less  of  foreign  com- 
modities; which  implies  a  somewhat 
lower  ran^e  of  prices  than  previously 
in  the  mining  countries,  ana  a  some- 
what higher  in  all  others ;  a  scantier 
currency  in  the  former,  and  rather 
fuller  cun-encies  in  the  latter.  This 
effect,  which  would  be  too  trifling  to 
require  notice  except  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  principle,  is  the  only  perma- 
nent change  which  would  be  produced 
on  international  trade,  or  on  the  value 
or  quantity  of  the  currency  of  any 
country. 

Eflects  of  another  kind,  hovrever, 
will  have  been  produced.  .Twenty 
millions  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
unproductive  form  of  metallic  monej, 
have  been  converted  into  what  is,  or 
is  capable  of  becoming,  productive 
capital.  This  gain  is  at  first  made  by 
England  at  the  expense  of  other 
countries,  who  have  taken  her  super- 
fluity of  this  costly  and  unproductive 
article  off  her  hanas,  giving  for  it  an 
equivalent  value  in  other  commodities 
By  degrees  the  loss  is  made  up  to 
those  countries  by  diminished  influi 
from  the  mines,  and  finally  the  world 
has  gained  a  virtual  addition  of  twenty 
millions  to  its  productive  resources. 
Adam  Smith's  illustration,  though  so 
well  known,  deserves  for  its  extreme 

*  I  am  here  supposing  a  state  of  thing 
in  which  gold  and  silver  mining  are  a  per- 
manent branch  of  industry,  carried  on  under 
known  conditions;  and  not  the  present  state 
of  uncertainty,  in  which  gold-gathering  is  a 
game  of  chance,  prosecuted  (for  the  present) 
hi  the  spirit  of  an  adventure,  not  in  that  of  a 
regular  industrial  pursuit. 
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aptness  to  be  once  mora  repeated, 
lie  oompares  the  sabstitution  or  paper 
in  the  room  of  the  precious  metals,  to 
the  constructioii  of  a  highway  through 
the  air,  by  which  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  roads  would  Income  avail- 
able for  agriculture.  As  in  that  case 
a  portion  of  the  soil,  so  in  this  a  part 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
country,  would  be  relieved  from  a 
function  in  which  it  was  only  em- 
ployed in  rendering  other  soils  and 
capitals  productive,  and  would  itself 
become  appHcaUe  to  production ;  the 
office  it  previonslyfulfilled  being  equally 
well  discharged  bj  a  medium  which 
costs  nothing. 

The  value  saved  to  the  community 
by  thus  dispensing  with  metallic 
money,  is  a  clear  gain  to  those  who 
provide  the  substitute.  They  have  the 
use  of  twenty  millions  of  circulating 
medium  which  have  cost  them  only  the 
expense  of  an  engraver's  plate.  If 
they  employ  this  accession  to  their 
fortunes  as  productive  capital,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  is  increased  and 
the  community  benefited,  as  much  as 
by  any  other  capital  of  eaual  amount. 
"Whether  it  is  so  employed  or  not,  de- 
pends, in  some  degree,  upon  the  mode 
of  issuing  it  If  issued  by  the  goyem- 
meut,  and  employed  in  paying  off  debt, 
it  would  probably  become  productive 
capitaL  The  government,  however, 
may  prefer  employing  this  extraor- 
dinary resource  in  its  ordinary  ex- 
penses ;  may  squander  it  uselessly,  or 
make  it  a  mere  temporary  substitute 
for  taxation  to  an  equivalent  amount ; 
in  which  last  case  the  amount  is  saved 
by  the  taxpayers  at  large,  who  either 
add  it  to  their  capital  or  spend  it  as 
income.  When  paper  currency  is  sup- 
plied, as  in  our  own  country,  by 
bankers  and  bankine  companies,  the 
amount  is  almost  wholly  turned  into 
productive  capital:  for  the  issuers, 
being  at  all  times  liable  to  be  called 
npon  to  refund  the  value,  are  under 
the  strongest  indacements  not  to 
squander  it,  and  the  only  cases  in 
wnich  it  is  not  forthcoming  are  cases 
of  frnnd  or  mismanagement  A 
Danker'e  profession  being  that  of  a 
money-lender^  his  issn*  of  notes  ii  a 


simple  extension  of  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation. He  lends  the  amount  to 
farmers,  manufacturers,  or  dealers,  who 
employ  it  in  their  several  businesses. 
So  employed,  it  yields,  like  any  other 
capital,  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of 
stock.  The  profit  is  shared  between 
the  banker,  nmo  receives  interest,  and 
a  succession  of  borrowers,  mostly  for 
short  periods,  who  after  pajriog  the 
interest,  gain  a  profit  in  addition,  or  a 
convenience  equivalent  to  profit  Ths 
capital  itself  in  the  long  run  beoomes 
entirely  wages,  and  when  replaced  by 
the  sale  of  the  produce,  becomes  wages 
again ;  thus  afltording  a  perpetual  fund, 
of  the  value  of  twenty  milhons,  for  the 
maintenance  of  productive  labour,  and 
increasing  the  annual  produce  of  the 
country  by  all  that  can  be  produced 
through  the  means  of  a  capital  of  that 
value.  To  this  gain  must  be  added  a 
further  saving  to  the  country,  of  the 
annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
necessary  for  repairing  the  wear  and 
tear,  and  other  waste,  of  a  metallic 
currency. 

The  substitution,  therefore,  of  paper 
for  the  precious  metals,  should  always 
be  carried  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
safety ;  no  greater  amount  of  metallic 
currency  being  retained,  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  maintain,  both  in  fact  and  in 
public  belief,  the  convertibility  of  the 
paper.  A  country  with  the  extensive 
commercial  relations  of  England,  is 
liable  to  be  suddenly  called  upon  for 
large  foreign  payments,  sometimes  in 
loans,  or  other  investments  of  capital 
abroad,  sometimes  as  the  price  of  some 
unusual  importation  of  goods,  the  most 
frequent  case  being  that  of  large  im- 

Eortations  of  food  consequent  on  a  bad 
aryest.  To  meet  such  demands  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be,  either 
in  circulation  or  in  the  coffers  of  the 
banks,  coin  or  bullion  to  a  very  consi- 
derable amount)  and  that  this,  when 
drawn  out  by  any  emergency,  should 
be  allowed  to  return  after  the  emer- 
gency is  past.  But  since  gold  wanted 
tor  exportation  is  almost  invariably 
drawn  from  the  reserves  of  the  banks, 
and  is  never  likely  to  be  taken  directly 
from  the  circulation  while  tho  banu 
remain  aolyent,  the   only    advantage 
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which  can  be  obtamed  from  retaining 
partially  a  metallic  currency  for  daily 
parpoBes  is,  that  the  banks  may  oc- 
casionally leplenish  their  reserves 
from  it. 

§  3.  When  metallic  money  had 
been  entirely  superseded  and^  expelled 
from  circulation,  by  the  substitution  of 
an  equal  amount  of  bank  notes,  any  at- 
tempt to  keep  a  still  further  quantity 
of  paper  in  circulation  must,  if  the 
notes  are  convertible,  be  a  complete 
failure.  The  new  issue  would  again 
set  in  motion  the  same  train  of  conse- 
quences by  which  the  gold  coin  had 
abready  been  expelled.  The  metals 
woidd,  as  before,  be  required  for  ex- 
portation, and  would  be  for  that  pur- 
pose demanded  from  the  banks,  to  tiie 
mil  extent  of  the  superfluous  notes; 
which  thus  could  not  possibly  be  re- 
tained in  circulation.  If,  indeed,  the 
notes  were  inconvertible,  there  would 
be  no  such  obstacle  to  the  incase 
of  their  quantity.  An  inconvertible 
paper  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  con- 
vertible, while  there  remains  any  coin 
for  it  to  supersede:  the  diflerence 
begins  to  manifest  itself  when  ail  the 
coin  is  driven  from  circulation  (except 
what  may  be  retained  for  the  con- 
venience of  small  change),  and  the 
issues  still  go  on  increasing.  When 
the  paper  begins  to  exceed  in  quantity 
the  metallic  currency  which  it  super- 
seded, prices  of  course  rise ;  things 
which  were  worth  52.  in  metalhc 
money,  become  worth  62.  in  inconver- 
tible paper,  or  more  as  the  case  may 
be.  But  this  rise  of  price  will  not,  as 
in  the  cases  before  examined,  stimulate 
import,  and  discourage  export.  The 
imports  and  exports  are  determined  by 
the  metallic  prices  of  things,  not  by 
the  paper  prices :  and  it  is  only  when 
the  paper  is  exchangeable  at  pleasure 
for  the  metals,  that  paper  pnces  and 
metallic  prices  must  correspond. 

Let  us  suppose  that  England  is  the 
country  which  has  the  depreciated 
paper.  Suppose  that  some  English 
production  could  be  bought,  while  the 
currency  was  still  metallic,  for  52.,  and 
sold  in  France  for  52.  10«.,  the  djffer- 
«nce  coverinif   the  expe&M  and  risk* 


and  affording  a  profit  to  the  merchant. 

On  account  of  the  depreciation,  thu 
commodity  will  now  cost  in  Eng^land 
62.,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  Fraace  for 
more  than  52.  10«.,  and  yet  it  will  be 
exported  as  before.  Why?  Because 
the  52.  108.  which  the  exporter  can  get 
for  it  in  France,  is  not  depreciated 
paper,  but  gold  or  silver :  and  since  in 
England  bullion  has  risen,  in  the  same 
proportion  with  other  things — if  the 
merchant  brings  the  gold  or  silver  to 
England,  he  can  sell  his  52.  10«.  for 
62.  128. f  and  obtain  as  before  10  per 
cent  for  profit  and  expenses. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  depreciation 
of  the  currency  does  not  affect  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country :  Uiis  is 
carried  on  precisely  as  if  the  currency 
maintained  its  value.  But  though  the 
trade  is  not  affected,  the  exchanges 
are.  When  the  imports  and  exports 
are  in  equilibrium,  tne  exchange,  in  a 
metallic  currency,  would  be  at  par ;  a 
bill  on  France  for  the  equivalent  of 
five  sovereigns,  would  be  worth  ^ve 
sovereigns.  But  five  sovereigns,  or  the 
quantity  of  gold  contained  in  them, 
having  come  to  be  worth  in  England 
62.,  it  follows  that  a  bill  on  France  for 
52.,  will  be  worth  62.  When,  therefore, 
the  real  exchange  is  at  par,  there  will 
be  a  nominal  exchange  against  the 
country,  of  as  much  per  cent  as  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation.  If  the 
currency  is  depreciated  10,  15,  or  20 
per  cent,  then  in  whatever  way  the 
real  exchange,  arising  from  the  varia- 
tions of  international  debts  and  credits, 
may  vary,  the  quoted  exchange  wiU 
alwajrs  differ  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent 
from  it.  However  high  this  nominal 
premium  may  be,  it  has  no  tendency  to 
send  gold  out  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  a  bill  against  it 
and  profiting  by  the  premium;  be- 
cause the  gold  so  sent  must  be  pro- 
cured, not  from  the  banks  and  at  par, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  convertible  cur- 
rency, but  in  the  market,  at  an  ad- 
vance of  price  equal  to  the  premium. 
In  such  cases,  instead  of  saying  Uiat 
the  exchange  is  unfiBivourable,  it  would 
be  a  more  correct  representation  to  say 
that  the  par  has  altered,  since  there  is 
now  required   a   laiger   quantity  of 
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Bsgliih  currencjto  be  eqniyalent  to 
the  Bsme  qnantitj  of  foreign.  The 
exchanges,  howeyer,  oontinue  to  be 
computed  according  to  the  metallic  nar. 
The  qaoted  exchanges,  therefore,  when 
there  is  a  depreciated  currency,  are 
oompounded  of  two  elements  or  factors; 
the  real  exchange,  which  follows  the 
variations  of  international  payments, 
and  the  nominal  exchange,  which 
Taries  with  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, but  which,  while  there  is  any 
depreciation  at  all,  must  always  be  un- 
faTonraUe.    Since  the  amount  of  de- 

Sreoiation  is  exactly  measured  b^  the 
agree  in  which  the  market  price  of 
buUion  exceeds  the  Mint  valuation,  we 
hare  a  sure  criterion  to  determine  what 
portion  of  the  quoted  exchange,  being 
referable  to  depreciation,  may  oe  struck 
off  as  nominal ;  the  result  so  corrected 
expressing  the  real  exchange. 

The  same  disturbance  of  the  ex- 
changee and  of  international  trade, 
which  is  produced  by  an  increased 
issue  of  convertible  bank  notes,  is  in 
like  manner  produced  by  those  exten- 
sions of  credit,  which,  as  was  so  fully 
shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,  have  the 
same  effect  on  prices  as  an  increase  of 
the  currency.  Whenever  circumstances 
have  given  such  an  impulse  to  the 
spirit  of  speculation  as  to  occasion  a 
great  increase  of  purchases  on  credit, 
money  prices  rise,  just  as  much  as  they 
would  have  risen  if  each  person  who  so 
buys  on  credit  had  bought  with  money. 
All  the  effects,  therefore,  must  be  simi- 
lar.   As  a  consequence  of  high  prices. 
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exportation  is  checked  and  importatior 
stimulated ;  though  in  fact  the  increase 
of  importation  seldom  waits  for  the 
rise  of  prices  which  is  the  consequence 
of  speculation,  inasmuch  as  some  of 
the  great  articles  of  import  are  usually 
among  the  things  in  which  speculative 
overtrading  first  shows  itself.  Thero 
is,  therefore,  in  such  periods,  usually  a 
great  excess  of  imports  over  exports ; 
and  when  the  time  comes  at  which 
these  must  be  paid  for,  the  exchanges 
become  unfavourable,  and  gold  flow 
out  of  the  country.  In  what  precise 
manner  this  efflux  of  gold  takes  effect 
on  prices,  depends  on  circumstances  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak  more 
fully ;  but  that  jts  effect  is  to  make 
them  recoil  downwards,  is  certain  and 
evident.  The  recoil,  once  begun,  gene- 
rally becomes  a  total  rout,  aud  the 
unusual  extension  of  credit  is  rapidly 
exchanged  for  an  unusual  contraction 
of  it.  Accordingly,  when  credit  has 
been  imprudently  stretched,  and  the 
speculative  spirit  carried  to  excess,  the 
turn  of  the  exchanges,  and  consequent 
pressure  on  the  banks  to  obtain  gold 
for  exportation,  are  generally  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  catastrophe. 
But  these  phenomena,  though  a  con- 
spicuous accompaniment,  are  no  essen- 
tial part,  of  the  collapse  of  credit  called 
a  commercial  crisis;  which,  as  we 
formerly  showed,*  might  happen  to  as 
great  an  extent,  and  is  quite  as  likely 
to  happen,  in  a  country,  if  any  such 
there  were,  altogether  destitute  of 
foreign  trade. 


CHAPTER  y^nr 


OV  THB  RATB  OF   HITBKIST. 


§  1.  The  present  asems  the  most 
proper  place  for  discussing  the  circum- 
•tances  which  determine  the  rate  of 
interest.  The  interest  of  loans,  being 
really  a  question  of  exchange  yalpe» 
falls  natundly  into  the  present  division 


of  our  subject :  and  the  two  topics  of 
Currency  and  Loans,  though  in  them- 
selves distinct,  are  so  intimately 
blended  in  the  phenomena  of  what  u 
called  the  money  market,  that  it  is  ink 
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possible  to  understand  the  one  without 
the  other,  and  in  many  minds  the  two 
subjects  are  mixed  np  in  the  most  in- 
extricable "confusion. 

In  the  preceding  Book*  We  deftied 
the  relation  in  which  interest  stands  to 
profit.  We  foond  that  the  gross  profit 
of  capital  mi^ht  be  distinguished  into 
three  paHs,  which  are  respectively  the 
remnriff^ation  for  risk,  for  tttmble,  and 
for  the  capital  itself,  laid  may  he 
termed  insnt'ance,  wages  of  Bupmn- 
tendence,  and  ^btetest.  After  m<iking 
compensation  fdr  risk,  that  5^  after 
covering  the  average  losses  to  wbitsh 
cap!ita4  is'exposed  father  by  the  general 
c^iysvmstances  of  Society  x>t  vy  the 
hajja'rdB  of  the  particular  employment, 
there  remains  a  surplus,  which  partly 
goes  to  repay  the  owner  of  the  capital 
H>r  his  abstinence,  <and  partly  the  em- 
ployer of  it  for  his  time  ana  tromble. 
Ho^  much  goes  to  the  tme  and  how 
much  to  the  other,  fi  thown  by  the 
amount  of  the  Vemtmeration  which, 
when  the  two  AmcHone  are  separated, 
the  bwner  of  capital  can  obtain  from 
the  employer  for  itis  ilse.  Tliis  n  evi- 
dently a  qiiefition  of  demand  and 
tnp^y.  Nor  hteve  demand  and  supply 
afty  different  toeantng  or  effect  in  this 
ca«e  from  what  they  have  in  all  others. 
The  rate  of  interest  will  be  such  as  to 
equalike  the  "demand  for  loans  with  the 
Bttpfly  Off  them.  It  will  be  such,  that 
exactly  as  much  as  some  people  «re 
deiriroos  to  borrow  at  that  rate,  others 
Aall  be  willinff  to  lend.  If  there  is 
more  offered  than  demanded,  interest 
will  fall;  if  more  is  demanded  than 
offered,  it  will  rise  ;  and  in  both  cases, 
to  the  point  at  which  the  equation  of 
Bupply  and  demand  is  re-established. 

Both  the  demand  and  supply  of 
loans  fluctuate  more  incessantly  than 
any  other  demand  or  supply  whatso- 
ever. The  fluctuations  in  other  things 
depend  on  a  limited  number  of  influ- 
encing circumstances;  but  the  desire 
to  borrow,  and  the  willingness  to  lend, 
are  more  or  lesfc  influenced  by  every 
circumstance  which  affects  the  state  or 
|>ro»pefct8  of  indoBtry  or  commerce, 
feither  generally  or  m  any  of  their 
^mnches.  The  hite  of  interest^  there- 
•  6u|nm  book  iL  cb.  zv.  {  1. 


§1 
fore,  on  good  fleeurity,  which  alone  we 
haVe  here  to  consider  (for  interest  in 
which  considotktions  of  risk  bear  a  part 
may  swell  to  any  amoimt)  is  seldom, 
in  the  great  centres  of  mcmey  transao- 
tioBs,  precisely  the  same  for  two  days 
together ;  at  is  shown  by  the  never- 
ceasine  variations  in  the  quoted  prices 
of  the  funds  and  other  negotiable  seca- 
rities.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be,  aa 
in  other  cases  of  value,  some  rate 
which  (in  the  laagttage  of  Adam  SaiiUi 
and  fiicardo)  may  be  called  the  Datura] 
rate ;  some  rate  «lx)nt  which  the  mar- 
ket rate  oscillates,  and  to  which  it 
always  tends  to  return.  This  rate 
partly^  depends  on  the  amount  of  accu- 
mulation going  on  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  cannot  themselves  attend 
to  the  employment  of  their  savings, 
and  partly  on  the  comparative  taste 
existing  m  the  community  for  the 
active  pursuits  of  industry,  or  {or  the 
leisure,  ease,  and  independence  of  an 
annuitant. 


§  2.  To  exdnde  casual  fluctnationa, 
we  will  suppose  commerce  to  he  in  a 
quiescent  condition,  no  employment 
hein^  unusually  prosperons,  and  none 
particularly  distressed.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances,  the  more  thriving  pro- 
ducers and  traders  have  their  capita] 
fully  employed,  and  many  are  able  to 
transact  business  to  a  eonsiderably 
greater  extent  than  thenr  have  capital 
for.  These  are  natumilv  borrowers : 
and  the  amount  which  they  desire  to 
borrow,  and  can  give  security  for,  con- 
stitutes the  demand  for  loans  on  ac- 
count of  productive  employment.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  loans  required 
by  Government,  and  by  landowners,  or 
other  unproductive  consumers  who  have 
eood  security  to  give.  This  constitutes 
the  mass  of  loans  for  which  there  ia  an 
habitual  demand. 

Now  it  is  conceivable  tliat  thera 
might  exist,  in  the  hands  of  persons 
disinclined  or  disqualified  for  enntgins 
personally  in  business,  a  mass  of  capi- 
tal equal  to,  and  even  exceeding,  this 
demand.  In  that  case  there  would  be 
an  habitual  excess  of  competition  on 
the  part  of  lenders^  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest would  bear  a  lew  ftx^fKHtion  to 
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the  rate  of  profit.  Interest  would  be 
forced  down  to  the  point  which  would 
either  tempt  bonowen  to  take  a  greater 
amount  of  loans  than  thej  had  a 
reasonable  exjyectation  of  being  able  to 
onploy  in  their  busineBe,  or  would  so 
discourage  a  portion  of  the  lendersi  as 
to  make  them  either  forbear  to  accu- 
mulate, or  endeayour  to  increase  their 
income  bj  engaging  in  business  on 
their  own  aoostuit,  and  incurring  the 
risks,  if  liot  tiie  labours,  of  industrial 
emjployiuent. 

On  ^e  other  hand,  the  capital  owaed 
by  peiwms  who  prefer  lending  it  al 
interest,  or  whose  aTOoations  prevent 
titom  from  peieonallj  superintending 
its  employment,  may  be  short  of  the 
habitoal  demand  for  loans.  It  may  be 
in  grea*  part  absorbed  by  the  invest- 
ments afforded  by  the  public  debt  and 
by  moitgf^s,  and  the  remainder  may 
not  be  su&ient  to  supply  the  wanU  of 
oommeroe.  If  so,  the  rate  of  interest 
will  be  raised  so  high  as  in  some  way 
to  re-establish  the  equilibrium.  When 
there  is  onij«  small  difien»Boe  between 
interest  and  profit,  many  horroweiss 
may  no  longer  be  willing  to  increase 
their  responsibilities  and  involve  their 
credit  for  so  small  a  remuoeration :  or 
some  who  would  otherwise  have  en- 
gaged in  business,  may  prefer  leisure, 
and  heoome  lenders  instead  of  bor- 
rowers: or  oUiere,  under  the  induce- 
ment of  high  interest  and  easy  in- 
vestment for  their  capital,  may  re- 
tire from  business  earner,  and  with 
smaller  fortsncs,  than  they  otherwise 
would  iHKVe  done.  Or,  lastly,  there  is 
another  prooess  by  which,  in  England 
attd  other  oommercial  countries,  a 
lairge  psition  of  the  requisite  snp]»ly 
-«€  loans  m  obtained.  Instead  of  its 
being  affoidied  by  persons  not  in  busi- 
ness, the  afibr&git  may  itself 'beeeBe 
a  business.  A  portion  of  the  capital 
«mnloyed  in  trade  mav  be  supplied  by 
a  class  of  professionai  money  lenders. 
These  money  lenden,  hosraver,  must 
have  mora  than  a  mere  interest;  they 
nnst  have  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
•on  their  capital,  risk  and  all  other 
«ircmaBtances  being  'allowed  for.  Bat 
it  can  never  answer  te  lany  one  who 
boROws  £ar  the  -purposes  of  his  busi- 
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ness,  to  pay  a  full  profit  for  capiiiu 
from  whion  he  will  only  deriye  a  fuU 
profit :  and  money-lending,  as  an  em- 
ployment, for  the  regular  supply  o) 
trade,  cannot,  therefore,  be  carried  oq 
except  by  persons  who,  in  addition  ts 
their  own  capital,  can  lend  their  credit 
or,  in  other  words,  the  capital  of  otheJ 
people :  that  is,  bankers,  and  persons 
(such  as  bill-brokers)  who  are  virtually 
bankers,  since  they  receive  money  in 
deposit.  A  bank  which  lends  its  notes 
lends  capital  which  it  borrows  from 
the  community,  and  for  which  it  pays 
no  interest.  A  bank  of  deposit  lends 
capital  which  it  collects  from  the  com- 
munity in  small  parcels ;  some^times 
without  paying  any  interest,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Ix)ndon  private  bankers ; 
and  if,  like  the  Scotch,  the  joint  stock, 
and  most  of  the  country  banks,  it  does 
pay  interest,  it  still  pays  much  lefw 
than  it  receives;  for  the  depositors, 
who  in  any  other  war  could  mostly 
obtain  for  such  smaU  balances  no 
interest  vrorth  taking  any  trouble  for, 
are  glad  to  receive  even  a  little. 
Haying  this  subsidiary  resource, 
bankers  are  enabled  to  obtain,  by 
lending  at  interest,  the  ordinanr  rate 
of  pro&  on  their  own  capital  In  any 
other  manner,  money-lending  oould  not 
be  carried  on  as  a  regular  mode  of 
business,  except  upon  terms  on  which 
none  would  eoasent  to  borrow  but 
persons  either  counting  on  extraor- 
dinary profits,  or  in  urgent  need :  un- 
productive consumers  who  have  ex- 
ceeded their  means,  or  merchants  in 
fear  of  bankruptcy.  TIm  disposable 
capital  deposited  in  banks:  tnat  re- 
presented Dv  bank  notes ;  the  capital 
of  bankers  themselves,  and  Ihat  wnich 
their  credit,  in  any  way  in  which  they 
use  i1^  enables  them  to  dispose  of. 
these,  together  with  the  funds  belong- 
ing to  ^ose  who,  either  from  necessity 
or  Reference,  live  upon  the  interest  of 
their  property,  constitute  the  general 
loan  nmd  of  the  country:  «nd  the 
amount  of  this  aggregate  frmd,  when 
«et  against  the  habitual  demands  of 
pioducess  and  dealaiiB,  and  those  of 
the  Government  and  -of  unfroductiye 
consumers,  determines  tiie  .permanent 
or  averago  rate  of  ixUerest;  whioh 
G  C  2 
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must  always  be  such  as  to  acHust 
ihese  two  amounts  to  one  another.^  But 
while  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  lent 
capital  takes  effect  upon  the  permanent 
rate  of  interesl^  the  fluctuations  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the  portion 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  bankers ;  for 
it  is  that  portion  almost  exclusively, 
which,  being  lent  for  short  times  only, 
is  continually  in  the  market  seeking 
an  investment.  The  capital  of  those 
who  live  on  the  interest  of  their  own 
fortanes,  has  generally  sought  and 
found  some  fixed  investment,  such  as 
the  public  funds,  mortgages,  or  the 
bonds  of  public  companies,  which  in- 
vestment, except  under  peculiar  temp- 
tations or  necessities,  is  not  changed. 

§  3.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  arise  from  variations  either  in 
demand  for  loans,  or  in  the  supply. 
The  supply  is  liable  to  variation, 
though  less  so  than  the  demand.  The 
willingness  to  lend  is  greater  than 
usnal  at  the  commencement  of  a 
period  of  speculation,  and  much  less 
than  usual  auring  the  revulsion  which 
follows.  In  speculative  times,  money- 
lenders as  well  as  other  people  are  in- 
clined to  extend  their  business  by 
stretching  their  credit;  they  lend 
more  than  usual  (just  as  other  classes 
of  dealers  and  producers  employ  more 
than  usual)  of  capital  which  does  not 
belong  to  them.  Accordingly,  these 
are  the  times  when  the  rate  of  interest 
is  low;  though  for  this  too  (as  we 
shall  hereafter  see)  there  are  other 
causes.  During  the  revulsion,  on  the 
contrary,   interest  always  rises  inor- 

*  I  do  not  include  in  the  g«neral  loan  fund 
of  the  country  the  capitals,  large  as  they 
sometimes  are,  which  are  habitually  em- 
ployed in  speculatively  buying  and  selling 
the  public  funds  and  other  securities.  It  is 
true  that  all  who  buy  securities  add,  for  the 
time,  to  the  general  amount  of  money  on  loan, 
and  lower,  to  that  extent,  the  rate  of  interest. 
But  as  the  persons  I  speak  of  buy  only  to  sell 
Again  at  a  higher  price,  they  are  alternately 
In  the  position  of  lenders  and  of  borrowers : 
fheir  operations  raise  the  rate  of  interest  at 
one  time,  exactly  as  much  as  they  lower  it  at 
another.  Like  all  persons  who  buy  and  sell 
ou  speculation,  their  function  is  to  equalise, 
not  to  raise  or  lower,  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity. When  they  specnlsto  prudently, 
they  temper  the  flaetaations  of  price ;  when 
Imprudently,  tb^  often  aopravate  them. 


dinately,  because,  while  theit»  is  a 
most  pressing  need  on  the  part  of 
many  persons  to  borrow,  there   is  a 

feneral  disinclination  to  lend.  This 
isinclination,  when  at  its  extreme 
point,  is  called  a  panic.  It  occurs 
when  a  succession  of  unexpected  fai- 
lures has  created  in  the  mercantile, 
and  sometimes  also  in  the  non-mer- 
cantile public,  a  general  distmst  in 
each  other's  solvency;  disposing  every 
one  not  only  to  re^se  fresh  credit, 
except  on  veij  onerous  terms,  but  to 
call  m,  if  possible,  all  credit  which  he 
has  aheady  given.  Deposits  are  with- 
drawn from  banks;  notes  are  re- 
turned on  the  issuers  in  exchange  for 
specie;  bankers  raise  their  rate  of 
discount,  and  withhold  their  customary 
advances;  merchants  refuse  to  renew 
mercantile  bills.  At  such  times  the 
most  calamitous  consequences  were 
formerly  experienced  from  the  attempt 
of  the  law  to  prevent  more  than  a 
certain  limited  rate  of  interest  finom 
being  given  or  taken.  Persons  who 
could  not  borrow  at  five  per  cent»  had 
to  pay,  not  six  or  seven,  but  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  to  compensate  the 
lender  for  risking  the  penalties  of  the 
law :  or  had  to  sell  securities  or  gooda 
for  ready  money  at  a  stiU  greater 
sacrifice. 

In  the  intervals  between  commercial 
crises,  there  is  usually  a  tendency  in 
the  rate  of  interest  to  a  progressive 
decline,  from  the  gradual  process  of 
accumulation;  which  process^  in  the 
great  commercial  countries,  is  suffi- 
ciently rapid  to  account  for  the  aknosi 
periodical  recurrence  of  these  fits  of 
speculation ;  since,  when  a  few  years 
have  elapsed  without  a  crisis,  smd 
no  new  and  tempting  channel  for  in- 
vestment has  been  opened  in  the 
meantime,  there  is  always  found  to 
have  occurred  in  those  few  years  so 
large  an  increase  of  capital  seeking 
investment,  as  to  have  lowered  con- 
siderably the  rate  of  interest,  whether 
indicated  by  the  prioes  of  secarities  or 
by  the  rate  of  discount  on  bills;  and 
this  diminution  of  interest  tempts  tbs 
possessors  to  incur  hazards  in  hopes  of 
a  more  considerable  return. 

The  mfee  of  interest  i%  at    time^ 
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afSscted  more  or  less  permanently  by 
circumstances,  thongh  not  of  frequent, 
yet  of  occasional  occurrence,  which 
tend  to  alter  the  proportion  between 
the  class  of  interest-receiving  and  that 
of  profit-receiving  capitalists.  Two 
causes  of  this  description,  operating  in 
contrary  ways,  have  manifested  them- 
selves of  late  years,  and  are  now  pro- 
ducing considerable  effects  in  England. 
One  IS,  the  gold  discoveries.  The 
masses  of  the  precious  metals  which 
are  constantly  arriving  from  the  gold 
countries,  are,  it  may  safely  be  said, 
wholly  added  to  the  funds  that  supply 
the  loan  market.  So  great  an  addi- 
tional capital,  not  divided  between  the 
two  classes  of  capitalists,  but  Mgre- 
^ted  bodily  to  the  capital  of  the 
mterest-receivin^  class,  disturbs  the 
pre-existing  ratio  between  the  two, 
and  tends  to  depress  interest,  relatively 
to  profit.  Another  circumstance  of  still 
more  recent  date,  but  tending  to  the 
contrary  effect,  is  the  legalization  of 

i'oint-Btock  associations  with  limited 
lability.  The  shareholders  in  these 
associations,  now  so  rapidly  multiply- 
ing, are  drawn  almost  exclusively  irom 
the  lending  class;  firom  those  who 
either  left  their  <Usposable  funds  in 
deposit,  to  be  lent  out  by  hankers,  or 
invested  them  in  public  or  private  secu- 
rities, and  received  the  interest.  To 
the  extent  of  their  shares  in  any  of 
these  companies  (with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  banking  companies)  they 
have  become  traders  on  their  own 
capital ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  lenders, 
and  have  even,  in  most  cases,  passed 
over  to  ihe  class  of  borrowers.  Their 
subscriptions  have  been  abstracted 
from  the  funds  which  feed  the  loan 
market,  and  they  themselves  have  be- 
come competitors  for  a  ^jhare  of  the 
remainder  of  those  funds :  of  all  which, 
the  natural  effect  is  a  rise  of  interest. 
And  it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come,  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  interest  in  England  should 
bear  a  higher  proportion  to  the  common 
rate  of  mercantile  profit,  than  it  has 
borne  at  any  time  since  the  influx  of 
new  gold  set  in.* 

*  To  the  eauM  of  auKixMntation  in  the  rate 
of  intemt,  mentioned  in  the  te^t,  mast  be 


The  demand  for  loani  varies  much 
more  largely  than  the  supply,  and  em- 
braces longer  cycles  of  years  in  its 
aberrations.  A  time  of  war,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  period  of  unusual  drafts  on 
the  loan  market.  The  Qovemment,  at 
iuch  times,  generally  incurs  new  loans, 
and  as  these  usually  succeed  each  other 
rapidly  as  lone  as  the  war  lasts,  the 
general  rate  of  interest  is  kept  higher 
xn  war  than  in  peace,  without  reference 
to  the  rate  of  profit,  and  productive 
industry  is  stinted  of  its  usual  supplies. 
During  part  of  the  last  Frenon  war, 
the  Government  could  not  borrow  under 
six  per  cent,  and  of  course  all  other 
borrowers  had  to  pay  at  least  as  much. 
Nor  does  the  influence  of  these  loans 
altogether  cease  when  the  €k)veniment 
ceases  to  contract  others;  for  those 
already  contracted  continue  to  afford 
an  investment  for  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  the  disposable  capital  of  the 
country,  which  if  the  national  debt 
were  paid  oS,  would  be  added  to  the 
mass  of  capital  seeking  investment,  and 
(independently  of  temporary  disturb- 
ance) could  not  but,  to  some  extent, 
permanently  lower  the  rate  of  interest. 
The  same  effect  on  interest  which  is 
produced  by  Government  loans  for  war 
expenditure,  is  produced  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  any  new  and  geoerally 
attractive  mode  of  permanent  invest- 
ment. The  only  instance  of  the  kind 
in  recent  history  on  a  scale  comparable 
to  that  of  the  war  loans,  is  the  absorp- 
tion of  capital  in  the  construction  of 
railways.  This  capital  must  have  been 
principally  drawn  from  the  deposits  in 
banks,  or  from  savings  which  would 
have  gone  into  deposit,  and  which  were 
added  another,  forcibly  Iniisted  on  by  the 
author  <rf  an  able  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Bmiew  tar  Skoobtj  1865 ;  the  increased  and 
increaMng  willingness  to  send  capital  abroad 
for  investment.  Owing  to  the  vastly  aug- 
mented facilities  of  access  to  foreign  conn- 
tries,  and  the  abundant  information  inces- 
santly received  from  them,  foreign  invest- 
ments have  ceased  to  inspire  the  terror  that 
belongs  to  the  unknown ;  capital  flows,  with- 
out misgiving,  to  any  place  which  affords  an 
expectation  of  high  profit;  and  the  loan 
market  of  the  whole  commercial  world  is 
becoming  rapidly  one.  The  rate  of  interest, 
therefore,  in  the  part  of  the  world  out  of 
which  capital  most  freely  flows,  cannot  any 
longer  remain  so  much  inferior  to  the  rate 
flsewhere,  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 
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destined  to  be  ultimately  employed  in 
buying  seciirities  from  persons  who 
would  have  employed  tne  purchase 
money  in  disconnts  or  other  loans  at 
interest :  in  either  case,  it  was  a  draft 
on  the  general  loan  fbnd.  It  is,  in 
fact,  evident,  that  unless  savings  were 
made  expressly  to  be  employed  in  rail- 
way adventure,  the  amount  thus  em- 
ployed must  have  been  derived  either 
from  the  actual  capital  of  persons  in 
business,  or  from  capital  which  would 
have  been  lent  to  persons  in  business. 
In  the  first  case,  the  subtraction,  by 
crippling  their  means,  obliges  them  to 
be  larger  borrowers;  in  the  second,  it 
leaves  less  for  them  to  borrow ;  in  either 
case  it  equally  tends  to  raise  the  rate 
of  interest. 

§  4.  1  have,  thus  far,  conridered 
^oans,  and  the  rate  of  interest,  as  a 
matter  which  concerns  capital  in  gene- 
ral, in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
notion,  according  to  which  it  only  con- 
cerns money.  In  loans,  as  in  all  other 
money  transactions,  I  have  regarded 
the  money  which  passes,  only  as  the 
medium,  and  commodities  as  the  thing 
leally  transferred — ^the  real  subject  of 
the  transaction.  And  this  is,  m  the 
main,  correct :  because  the  purpose  for 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
money  is  borrowed,  is  to  acquire  a  pur- 
chasing power  over  commodities.  In 
an  industrious  and  commercial  country, 
the  ulterior  intention  commonly  is,  to 
employ  the  commodities  as  capital: 
but  even  in  the  case  of  loans  for  un- 
productive consumption,  as  those  of 
spendthrifts,  or  of  the  Government,  the 
amount  borrowed  is  taken  from  a  pre- 
vious accumulation,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  lent  to  carry  on  produc- 
tive industry ;  it  is,  therefore,  lo  muoh 
subtracted  from  what  may  correctly  be 
called  the  amount  of  loanable  capital. 

There  is,  however,  a  not  unfrequent 
case,  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  bor- 
rower is  different  from  what  I  have 
here  supposed.  He  may  borrow  money, 
neither  to  employ  it  as  capital  nor  to 
ppend  it  unproauctively,  but  to  pay  a 
previous  debt.  In  this  case,  what  he 
wants  is  not  purchasing  power,  but 
legal   tender,  or  sometmng  which  a 


creditor  will  accept  as  eqrdvalent  to  it. 
His  need  is  specifically  for  monejr,  not 
for  commodities  or  capital.  It  is  the 
demand  arising  from  this  cause,  which 
produces  almost  all  the  great  and  sud- 
den variations  of  the  rate  of  interest. 
Such  a  demand  forms  one  of  the  ear- 
liest features  of  a  commercial  caisis. 
At  such  a  period,  many  persons  in 
business  who  have  contracted  engage- 
ments, have  been  prevented  by  a  change 
of  circumstances  from  obtaining  in  time 
the  means  on  which  they  calculated  for 
fulfilling  them.  These  means  they 
must  obtain  at  any  sacrifice,  or  sabmit 
to  bankraptcy;  and  what  they  must 
have  is  money.  Other  oi^itai,  how- 
ever much  of  it  they  may  possess,  can- 
not answer  the  purpose  unless  money 
can  first  be  obtained  for  it;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  without  any  increase  of 
the  capital  of  the  country,  a  mere  in- 
crease of  circulating  instruments  of 
credit,  (be  they  of  as  little  worth  for 
any  other  purpose  as  the  box  of  one 
pound  notes  discovered  in  the  vaults  df 
the  Bank  of  England  during  the  panic 
of  1826)  will  eflfectually  serve  their 
turn,  if  only  they  are  allowed  to  make 
useot  it  An  increased  issue  of  notes, 
in  the  form  of  loans,  is  all  that  ia  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  pat 
an  end  to  the  accompanying  panic. 
Bat  although,  in  this  case,  it  is  not 
capital,  or  purchasing  power,  that  the 
borrower  needs,  but  money  as  money, 
it  is  not  only  money  that  is  transfeirod 
to  him.  The  money  carries  its  pur- 
chasing power  with  it  wherever  it  goes; 
and  money  thrown  into  the  loan  market 
really  does,  through  its  puichasing 
power,  turn  over  an  increased  portion 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  into  the 
direction  of  loans.  Though  money 
alone  was  wanted,  capital  passes ;  and 
it  may  stiU  be  said  with  truth  that  it 
is  by  an  addition  to  loanable  capita] 
that  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  is 
met  and  corrected. 

Independently  of  this,  however, 
there  is  a  real  relation,  which  it  it 
indispensable  to  recognise,  between 
loans  and  money.  Loanable  capita] 
is  all  of  it  in  the  form  of  money. 
Capital  destined  directly  for  produc- 
tion exists  in  many  forms ;  bnt  capital 
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deetiTied  fbr  lending  exists  normslly 
in  that  fff^n  alone.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  we  shonl^  naturally  ex- 
pect ^hat  among  the  caaaes  wh\ch 
affect  mo^e  or  lesi  the  rate  of  interest, 
would  be  found  not  only  canses  \^hich 
act  through  capital,  but  lome  causes 
which  actj  directly  at  least,  only 
throngh  money. 

The  rate  of  interest  bears  no  nece»- 
sary  relation  to  the  quantity  or  value  of 
the  money  ix^  circulation.  The  perma- 
nent amount  of  the  circulating  medium, 
whether  great  or  small,  aftcts  only 

S rices;  no^  the  rate  of  interest.  A 
epreciation  of  the  currency,  when  it 
has  become  an  accomplished  &ct, 
a^ects  the  rate  of  interest  in  no  man- 
ner whatever.  It  diminishes  indeed 
the  power  of  money  to  buy  commodi- 
ties, but  not  the  power  ox  money  to 
buy  mone^.  If  a  hundred  pounds 
will  bqy  i^  perpetual  annuity  of  four 
ponnds  a  year,  a  depreciation  which 
makes  the  hundred  pounds  worth  only 
half  as  much  as  before,  has  precisely 
the  same  effect  on  the  four  ponnds, 
and  cannot  therefore  alter  the  relation 
between  the  two.  The  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  counters  which 
must  be  used  to  express  a  given 
amonnt  of  real  wealth,  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  position  or  interests  of 
lenders  or  borrowers,  and  therefore 
makes  no  difference  in  the  demand 
and  supply  of  loans.  There  is  the 
sao^e  amount  of  real  capital  lent  and 
borrowed;  and  if  the  capital  in  the 
bands  of  lenders  is  represented  by  a 
greater  number  of  pounds  sterling,  the 
same  greater  numoer  of  pounds  ster- 
ling will,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of 
prices,  be  now  required  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  norrowers  intend  to 
apply  them. 
But    though    the    ^ater  or   less 

anantity  of  money  makes  in  itself  no 
ifferenoe  in  the  rate  of  interest,  a 
change  fitnn  a  less  quantity  to  a 
greater,  or  from  a  greater  to  a  less, 
may  and  does  make  a  difference  in  it. 
Suppose  money  to  be  in  process  of 
depreciation,  by  means  of  an  incon- 
vertible currency,  issued  by  a  govern- 
ment in  payment  of  its  expenses. 
This  fact  will  in  no  way  diminish  the 


de^iand  for  real  capital  on  loan ;  but 
it  will  diminish  the  real  capital  loan- 
i^ble,  because,  this  existing  on^  in  the 
^rm  of  money,  the  increase  of  quan- 
tity depreciates  it.  Estimated  m 
capital,  the  amount  offered  is  less^ 
while  the  amount  remiirei^  is  the  same 
as  before.  Estimated  in  currency,  the 
amount  oflfere^  is  only  the  same  ^s 
before,  while  the  %monnt  required, 
owing  to  the  rise  of  prices,  is  greater. 
Either  way,  the  rate  of  interest  must 
rise.  So  tnat  in  this  case  increase  of 
currency  really  affects  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest, but  in  the  contraiy  way  to  that 
which  is  generally  supposed ;  by  rais- 
ing not  by  lowering  it. " 

The  reverse  will  happen  as  the 
effect  of  calling  in,  or  diminishing  in 
quantit)r,  a  depreciated  currency.  The 
money  in  the  hands  of  lenders,  in 
common  with  all  other  money,  will  bo 
enhanced  in  value,  that  is,  there  will 
be  a  greater  amount  of  real  capital 
seeking  borrowers;  while  the  real 
capital  wanted  by  borrowers  will  bo 
only  the  same  as  beibre,  and  the 
money  amount  less :  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest, therefore,  will  tend  to  fall. 

We  thus  see  that  depreciation, 
merely  as  such,  while  in  process  of 
taking  place,  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of 
interest :  and  the  expectation  of  fur- 
ther depreciation  adds  to  this  effect; 
because  lenders  who  expect  that  their 
interests  11  be  paid,  and  the  principal 
perhaps  redeemed,  in  a  less  valuable 
currency  than  they  lent,  of  course  re- 
quire a  rate  of  interest  sufficient  to 
cover  this  contingent  loss. 

But  this  effect  is  more  than  counter- 
acted by  A  contrary  one,  when  the 
additional  money  is  thrown  into  cifcu- 
lation  not  by  purchases  but  by  loans. 
In  England,  and  in  most  other  com- 
mercial countries^  the  paper  currency 
in  common  use,  being  a  cun'ency  pro- 
vided by  bankers,  is  all  issued  m  the 
way  of  loans,  except  the  part  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  same  operation,  therefore,  which 
adds  to  the  currency  also  adds  to  the 
loans :  the  whole  increase  of  currency 
in  the  first  instance  swells  the  loan 
market.  Considered  as  an  addition  to 
loans  it  tends  to  lower  interest,  mor9 
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than  in  its  character  of  depreciation  it 
tends  to  raise  it ;  for  the  former  effect 
depends  on  the  ratio  which  the  new 
money  hears  to  the  money  lent,  while 
the  latter  depends  on  its  ratio  to  all 
the  money  in  circulation.  An  in- 
crease, therefore,  of  currency  issued  hy 
banks,  tends,  while  the  process  con- 
tinues, to  bring  down  or  to  keep  down 
the  rate  of  interest  A  similar  effect 
is  produced  by  the  increase  of  money 
arising  from  the  gold  discoveries; 
almost  the  whole  of  which,  as  already 
noticed,  is,  when  brought  to  Europe, 
added  to  the  deposits  in  banks,  and 
consequently  to  tne  amount  of  loans ; 
and  when  drawn  out  and  invested 
in  securities,  liberates  an  equivalent 
amount  of  other  loanable  capital.  The 
newly-arrived  gold  can  only  get  itself 
invested,  in  any  given  state  of  busi- 
ness, by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest ; 
and  as  long  as  we  influx  continues,  it 
cannot  fail  to  keep  interest  lower  than, 
all  other  circumstances  being  supposed 
the  same,  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

As  tbe  introduction  of  additional 
gold  and  silver  which  goes  into  the 
loan  market,  tends  to  keep  down  the 
rate  of  interest,  so  any  considerable 
abstraction  of  them  from  the  country 
invaiiablv  raises  it ;  even  when  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  trade,  as  in  pay- 
ing for  the  extra  importations  caused 
by  a  bad  harvest,  or  for  the  hi^h-priced 
cotton  which  is,  just  now,  imported 
from  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
money  required  for  these  payments  is 
taken  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
deposits  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  and 
to  that  extent  starves  the  frind  that 
supplies  the  loan  market. 

The  rate  of  interest,  then,  depends, 
essentially  and  permanently,  on  the 
comparative  amount  of  real  capital 
offered  and  demanded  in  the  way  of 
loan;  but  is  subject  to  temporary* dis- 
turbances of  various  sorts,  from  in- 
crease and  diminution  of  the  circu- 
lating medium;  which  derangements 
are  somewhat  intricate,  and  some- 
times in  direct  opposition  to  first  ap- 
pearances. All  these  distinctions  are 
veiled  over  and  confounded,  by  the 
anibrtunate  misapplication  of  language 


which  designates  the  rate  of  interest 
by  a  phrase  ("the  value  of  money") 
which  properly  expresses  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  public,  even  mercantile,  habitu- 
ally fancies  that  ease  in  the  money 
market,  that  is,  facility  of  borrowing 
at  low  interest,  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  money  m  circulation.  Not 
only,  therefore,  are  bank  notes  sup- 
posed to  produce  effects  as  currency, 
which  they  only  produce  as  loans,  but 
attention  is  habitually  diverted  from 
effects  similar  in  kind  and  much 
greater  in  degree,  when  produced  by 
an  action  on  loans  which  does  not 
happen  to  be  accompanied  by  any 
action  on  the  currency. 

For  example,  in  considering  the 
effect  produced  by  the  proceeding^  of 
banks  in  encoura^ng  tne  excesses  of 
speculation,  an  immense  effect  ia 
usually  attributed  to  their  issues  of 
notes,  but  until  of  late  harcQy  any 
attention  was  paid  to  the  management 
of  their  deposits;  though  nothing  ia 
more  certain  than  that  their  impru- 
dent extensions  of  credit  take  place 
more  frequentlv  by  means  of  their 
deposits  than  of  their  issues.  "  There 
is  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,*  "  that 
banks,  whether  private  or  joint  stock, 
may,  iif  imprudently  conducted,  minister 
to  an  undue  extension  of  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  speculations,  whether  in 
commodities,  or  in  over-trading  in  ex- 
ports or  imports,  or  in  building  or 
mining  operations,  and  that  they  have 
so  ministered  not  unfrequently,  and  in 
some  cases  to  an  extent  ruinous  to 
themselves,  and  without  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  parties  to  whose  views 
their  resources  were  made  subser- 
vient." But,  "supposing  all  the  de- 
posits received  by  a  banker  to  be  in 
coin,  is  he  not,  just  as  much  as  the 
issuing  banker,  exposed  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  customers,  wbom  it  may  be 
impolitic  to  refuse,  for  loans  or  dis- 
counts, or  to  be  tempted  by  a  high 
interest  ?  and  may  he  not  be  induced 
to  encroach  so  much  upon  his  deposits 
as  to  leave  him,  under  not  improbable 
circumstances,  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  his  depositors?  In  what 
*  Inquiry  into  the  Currencjf  Principle,  ch.  xiw* 
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respect,  indeed,  would  the  case  of  a 
banker  in  a  perfectly  metallic  circula- 
tion, differ  from  that  of  a  London 
banker  at  the  present  daj  ?  He  is  not 
a  creator  of  money,  he  cannot  avaO 
himself  of  his  privilege  as  an  issner  in 
aid  of  his  other  business,  and  yet  there 
have  been  lamentable  instances  of  Lon- 
don bankers  issuing  money  in  excess." 
In  the  discossions,  too,  which  have 
been  for  so  many  years  carried  on  re- 
specting the  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  effects  produced  by 
those  operations  on  the  state  of  credit, 
though  for  nearly  half  a  century  there 
never  has  been  a  commercial  crisis 
which  the  Bank  has  not  been  strenu- 
ously accused  either  of  producing  or  of 
aggravating,  it  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally assumed  that  the  influence  of 
its  acts  was  felt  only  through  the 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and 
that  if  it  could  be  prevented  from  ex- 
ercising any  discretion  as  to  that  one 
feature  in  its  position,  it  would  no  longer 
have  any  power  liable  to  abuse.  This 
at  least  is  an  error  which,  after  the 
experience  of  the  year  1847,  we  may 
hope  has  been  committed  for  the  last 
time.  Dnring  that  year  the  hands  of 
the  Bank  were  absolutely  tied,  in  its 
character  of  a  bank  of  issue;  but 
thron^h  its  operations  as  a  bank  of  de- 
posit it  exercised  as  great  an  influence, 
or  apparent  influence,  on  the  rate  of 
interest  and  the  state  of  credit,  as  at 
any  former  period ;  it  was  exposed  to 
as  vehement  accusations  of  abusing 
that  influence ;  and  a  crisis  occurred, 
snob  as  few  that  preceded  it  had 
equalled,  and  none  perhaps  surpassed, 
in  intensity. 


§  5.  Before  quitting  the 
subject  of  this  chapter,  i  will  make  the 
obvious  remark,  tiiat  the  rate  of  in- 
terest determines  the  value  and  price 
of  all  those  saleable  articles  which  are 
desired  and  bought,  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  income  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  yielding.  The  pubUc  funds, 
shares  in  joint-stock  companies,  and  all 
descriptions  of  secmities,  are  at  a  hi^h 
price  m  proportion  as  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  low.  They  are  sold  at  the 
price  which  will  to^e  the  market  rate 


of  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  with 
allowance  for  all  cufferences  in  the  risk 
incurred,  or  in  any  circumstance  of 
convenience.  Exchequer  bills,  for  ex- 
ample, usually  sell  at  a  higher  price 
than  consols,  proportionally  to  the  in- 
terest which  they  yield;  because, 
though  the  security  is  the  ^ame,  yet 
the  former  being  annually  paid  off  at 
par  unless  renewed  by  the  nolder,  the 
purchaser  (unless  obliged  to  sell  in  a 
moment  of  g^eneral  emergency),  is  in  no 
danger  of  losing  anything  by  the  re-sale, 
except  the  premium  he  may  have  paid. 
The  price  of  land,  mines,  and  all 
other  fixed  souroes  of  income,  depends 
in  like  manner  on  the  rate  of  interest. 
Land  usually  sells  at  a  higher  price,  in 
proportion  to  the  income  afforded  by  it, 
than  the  public  funds,  not  only  because 
it  is  thought,  even  in  this  countiy,  to 
be  somewhat  more  secure,  but  because 
ideas  of  power  and  dignity  are  asso- 
ciated with  its  possession.  But  these 
differences  are  constant,  or  nearly  so; 
and  in  the  variations  of  price,  land 
follows,  eceteris  paribua^  the  permanent 
(though  of  course  not  the  daily)  varia- 
tions of  the  rate  of  interest,  wlien  in- 
terest is  low,  land  will  naturally  be 
dear ;  when  interest  is  high,  land  will 
be  cheap.  The  last  long  war  presented 
a  striking  exception  to  this  rule,  since 
the  price  of  land  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
interest  was  then  remarkably  high.  For 
this,  however,  there  was  a  special 
cause.  The  continuance  of  a  very  high 
average  price  of  com  for  many  years, 
had  raised  the  rent  of  land  even  more 
than  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  in- 
terest ;  and  fall  of  the  selling  price  of 
fixed  incomes.  Had  it  not  been  fin* 
this  accident,  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
seasons,  land  must  have  sustained  aa 
great  a  depreciation  in  value  as  the 

SubHc  funds :  which  it  probably  would 
o,  were  a  similar  war  to  break  out 
hereafter;  to  the  signal  disappoint- 
ment of  those  landlords  and  farmers 
who,  generalizing  from  the  casual  cir- 
cumstances of  a  remarkable  period,  so 
long  persuaded  themselves  that  a  state 
of  war  was  neculiarly  advantageous^ 
and  a  state  of  peace  disadvantageous, 
to  what  they  chose  to  call  the  interests 
of  a&riculture. 
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OP  TH«   RV9ULATT0N  OF   A  CONYEIITIBLB  PAPBB  CUIlSEIffJ?. 


0  1.  Thb  frequent  reoarrence  during 
the  laat  half  centary  of  the  painftu 
■eries  of  phenomena  called  a  oommer- 
cial  crisis,  has  directed  nmch  of  the  at- 
tention both  of  eoonomists  and  of  prac- 
tical poViticians  to  the  eontriving  of 
ex|Bedients  for  averting,  or  at  the  least, 
mitigating  its  eyils.  And  the  habit 
wbion  grew  np  during  the  era  of  the 
Bank  restriction,  of  ascribing  all  al- 
ternations of  high  and  low  prices  to  the 
issues  of  banks,  has  caused  inquirers 
in  general  to  fix  their  hopes  of  success 
in  moderating  those  vicissitades,  upon 
schemes  for  the  regulation  of  bank 
notes.  A  scheme  of  this  nature,  after 
having  obtained  the  sanction  of  hi^h 
authorities,  so  far  established  itself  in 
the  public  mind,  as  to  be,  with  general 
approbation,  converted  into  a  kw,  at 
the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  1844 :  and  the  regula- 
tion is  still  in  force,  though  with  a  great 
abatement  of  its  popularity,  and  with 
its  prestige  impaired  by  two  temporary 
fospensions,  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive,  the  earlier  of  the  two  little 
more  than  three  years  after  its  enact- 
ment. It  is  proper  that  the  merits  of 
this  plan  for  tho  regulation  of  a  con- 
vertible bank  note  currency  should  be 
here  considered.  Before  touching  upon 
the  practical  provisions  of  Sir  Robert 
Peers  Act  of  1844, 1  shall  briefly  state 
the  nature,  and  examine  the  grounds, 
of  the  theory  on  which  it  is  founded. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  banks 
of  issue  universally,  or  the  Bank  of 
England  in  particular,  have  a  power  of 
throwing  their  notes  into  circulation, 
and  thereby  raising  prices,  arbitrarily ; 
that  this  power  is  only  limited  by  the 
degree  of  moderation  with  which  they 
think  fit  to  exercise  it ;  that  when  they 
increase  their  issues  beyond  the  usual 
amount,  the  rise  of  prices,  thus  pro- 
duced, generates  a  spirit  of  speculation 
in  commodities,  which  carries  prices 
still  higher,  and  ultimately  causes  a 


reaction  and  veooil^  amounting  m  ex^ 
tieme  cases  to  a  conuneioiai  crisis; 
and  that  every  saoh  crisis  which  has 
occurred  in  tnis  country  within  mer- 
cantile memory,  has  Veen  either  ori- 
ginally produced  by  this  cause,  or 
greatly  aggravated  by  it.  To  this  ex- 
treme length  the  currenoj  theory  has 
not  been  carried  by  the  eminent  poli- 
tieal  economists  who  have  given  to  a 
more  moderate  form  of  the  same  theory 
the  sanction  of  their  names.  But  I 
have  not  overstated  the  extravagance 
of  the  popular  version ;  which  is  a  re- 
markable instance  to  what  lengths  a 
favourite  theory  will  harry,  not  the 
closet  students  whose  competency  in 
such  questions  is  often  treated  with  so 
much  contempt,  but  men  of  the  world 
and  of  business,  who  pique  themselves 
on  the  practical  knowledge  which  they 
have  at  least  had  ample  opportunities 
of  acquiring.  Not  only  has  this  fixed 
idea  of  the  currency  as  the  prhne  agent 
in  the  fluctuations  of  price,  madetitiem 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  multitude  of  cir- 
cumstances which,  by  influencing  the 
expectation  of  supply,  are  tho  trus 
causes  of  almost  all  speculations  and  of 
almost  all  fluctuations  of  price ;  but  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  chronological 
agreement  required  by  their  theory, 
between  the  variations  of  bank  issues 
and  those  of  prioes,  they  have  played 
such  fantastic  tricks  with  faots  and 
dates  as  would  be  thought  incredible, 
if  an  eminent  practical  authority  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  of  meeting 
them,  on  the  ground  of  mere  history, 
with  an  elaborate  exposure.  I  refer, 
as  all  conversant  with  the  subject 
must  be  aware,  to  Mr.  Tooke's  His- 
tory of  Prices.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Tooke*s  investigations  was  thus  stated 
by  himself,  in  his  examination  before 
the  Commons  Committee  on  the  Bank 
Charter  question  in  1882 ;  and  the  evi- 
deuces  of  it  stand  recorded  in  his 
book :  "  In  point  of  fact,  and  histori- 
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oally,  as  far  as  my  researohes  have 
gone,  in  eveij  signal  instance  of  a  rise 
or  fall  of  pnoes,  the  rise  or  fall  has 
pi-eceded,  and  therefore  coold  not  be  the 
effect  ofl  an  enlargement  or  oontrao- 
tioD  of  the  hank  circulation.*' 

The  eztrayaganoe  of  the  omrenoj 
theorists,  in  attributing  almost  every 
rise  or  fall  of  prices  to  an  enlargement 
or  contraction  of  the  issues  of  bank 
notes,  has  raised  np^  bj  Fsaction,  a 
theory  the  extreme  o]>|posite  of  the 
former,  of  which,  in  scientific  discus- 
sion, uie  most  prominent  representa- 
tives are  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Follarton. 
This  coanter-theory  denies  to  bank 
notes,  so  long  as  their  convertibility  is 
maintained,  any  power  whatever  of 
raising  prices,  and  to  banks  any  power 
of  increasing  their  circulation,  except 
as  a  consequence  of,  and  in  proportion 
to,  an  increase  of  the  business  to  be 
done.  This  last  statement  is  supported 
by  the  unanimous  assurances  of  all  the 
country  bankers  who  have  been  ex- 
amined befim  successive  Parliamentary 
Ckmimittees  on  the  subject.  I'hey  all 
bear  testimony  that  (in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Fullartcm*)  "  the  amount  of  their 
issues  is  exclusively  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  local  dealings  and  expendi- 
ture in  their  respective  districts,  fluc- 
tuating with  the  fluctuations  of  produc- 
tion and  price,  and  that  they  neither 
can  increase  their  issues  beyond  the 
limits  which  the  range  of  such  dealings 
and  expenditure  prescribes,  withoat 
the  certainty  of  having  their  notes  im- 
mediately returned  to  them,  nor  dimi- 
nish them,  but  at  an  almost  equal 
certainty  d  the  vacancy  being  filled  up 
from  some  other  source."  from  these 
premises  it  is  argued  by  Mr.  Tooke 
and  Mr.  FuUarton,  that  bank  issues, 
since  they  cannot  be  increased  in 
amount  unless  there  be  an  increased 
demand,  cannot  possiblj  raise  prices ; 
cannot  encourage  speculation,  nor  oc- 
casion a  commercial  crisis;  and  that 
the  attempt  to  guard  against  that  evil 
by  an  artificial  management  of  the 
issue  of  notes,  is  of  no  effect  for  the 
intended  purpose,  and  liable  to  produce 
other  consequences  extremely  calami- 
tous. 

*  S^futaHon  qf  Oiirrenei«*t  p.  89. 
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§  2.  As  much  of  this  doctrine  as 
rests  upon  testimonf,  and  not  upon  in- 
ference, appeart  tome  incontrovertible. 
I  give  complete  credence  to  the  asser- 
tion of  the  country  bankers,  Tery  clearly 
and  correctly  condensed  hkto  a  smail 
compass  in  the  senlenoe  just  quoted 
from  Mr.  FuUarton.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  cannot  possibly  increase  their 
issue  oi  notes  in  any  other  circum- 
stances than  those  which  are  there 
stated.  I  believe,  also,  that  the  theory^ 
grounded  by  Mr.  Follarton  upon  this 
fact,  contains  a  large  portion  of  truth, 
and  is  far  nearer  to  bein^  the  expres- 
sion of  the  whole  truth  tban  any  form 
whatever  of  the  currency  theory. 

There  are  two  states  of  the  markets: 
one  which  may  be  termed  the  quiescent 
state,  the  other  the  expectant,  or 
speculative  state.  The  first  is  that  in 
which  there  is  nothing  tending  to  en- 
gender in  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  mercantile  public  a  desire  to  extend 
their  operations.  ITie  producers  pro- 
duce and  the  dealers  purchase  only 
•their  usual  stocks,  ha  vine  no  expecta- 
tion of  a  more  than  usuiQly  rapid  vent 
for  them.  Each  person  transacts  his 
ordinary  amount  of  business  and  no 
more,  or  increases  it  only  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  increase  of  his 
capital  or  connexion,  or  with  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  .the  demand  for  his 
commodity,  occasioned  by  the  public 
prosperity.  Not  meditating  any  un- 
usual extension  of  their  own  operations, 
producers  aiid  dealers  do  not  need 
more  than  the  usaal  accommodation 
from  bankers  and  other  monev  lenders ; 
and  as  it  is  only  by  extending  theit 
loans  that  bankers  increase  their  issues, 
none  but  a  momentary  augmentation 
of  issues  is  in  these  circumstances 
possible.  If  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  a  portion  of  the  public  have  lai^r 
payments  to  make  than  at  other  times, 
or  if  an  individual,  under  some  peculiar 
exigency,  requires  an  extra  advance, 
they  may  ^VV^J  for  more  bank  notes, 
ana  obtain  tnem ;  but  the  notes  will  no 
more  remain  in  circulation,  than  the 
extra  quantity  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  wnich  are  issued  once  in  every 
three  months  in  payment  of  the  divi* 
dends.     The  person  to  whom,  after 
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being  borrowed,  the  notes  are  paid 
away,  has  no  extra  payments  to  make, 
and  no  peculiar  exigency,  and  he  keeps 
them  hy  him  unused,  or  sends  them 
into  deposit,  or  repays  with  them  a 
previous  advance  made  to  him  by  some 
oanker :  in  any  case  he  does  not  buy 
conmiodities  with  them,  since  by  the 
supposition  there  is  nothing  to  induce 
him  to  lay  in  a  larger  stock  of  com- 
modities than  before.  Even  if  we 
suppose,  as  we  may  do,  that  bankers 
create  an  artificial  mcrease  of  the  de- 
mand for  loans,  by  offering  them  below 
the  market  rate  of  interest,  the  notes 
they  issue  will  not  remain  in  circula- 
tion; for  whan  the  borrower,  having 
completed  the  transaction  for  which  he 
availed  himself  of  them,  has  paid  them 
away,  the  creditor  or  dealer  who  re- 
ceives them,  having  no  demand  for  the 
immediate  use  of  an  extra  quantity  of 
notes,  sends  them  intc-  deposit.  Li 
this  case,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
addition,  at  the  discretion  of  bankers, 
to  the  general  circulating  medium: 
any  increase  of  their  issues  either 
comes  back  to  them,  or  remains  idle  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  and  no  rise 
takes  place  in  prices. 

But  there  is  another  state  of  the 
markets,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
preceding,  and  to  this  state  it  is  not  so 
obvious  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Tooke 
and  Mr.  FuUarton  is  ^  applicable ; 
namely,  when  an  impression  prevails, 
whether  well  founded  or  groundless, 
that  the  supply  of  one  or  more  great 
articles  of  commerce  is  likely  to  fall 
short  of  the  ordinary  consumption.  In 
such  circumstances  all  persons  con- 
nected with  those  commodities  desire 
to  extend  their  operations.  The  pro- 
ducers or  importers  desire  to  promice 
or  import  a  larger  quantity,  speculators 
desire  to  lay  in  a  stock  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  expected  rise  of  price, 
and  holders  of  the  commodity  desire 
additional  advances  to  enable  them  to 
continue  holding.  All  these  classes 
are  disposed  to  make  a  more  than 
ordinary  use  of  their  credit,  and  to  this 
desire  it  is  not  denied  that  bankers 
very  often  unduly  administer.  Effects 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  produced  by 
anything  which,  exciting  more  than 


usual  hopes  of  profit,  gives  increased 
briskness  to  business :  for  example,  a 
sudden  foreign  demand  for  commodities 
on  a  large  scale,  or  the  expectation  of 
it ;  such  as  occurred  on  the  opening  of 
Spanish  America  to  English  trade,  and 
has  occurred  on  various  occasions  in 
the  trade  with  the  United  States. 
Such  occurrences  produce  a  tendency 
to  a  rise  of  price  in  exportable  articles, 
and  generate  speculations, 'sometimes 
of  a  reasonable,  and  (as  long  as  a  large 
proportion  of  men  in  business  prefer 
excitement  to  safety)  frequently  of  an 
irrational  or  immoderate  character. 
In  such  cases  there  is  a  desire  in  the 
mercantile  classes,  or  in  some  portion 
of  them,  to  employ  their  credit,  in  a 
more  than  usual  degree,  as  a  power  of 
purchasine.  This  is  a  state  of  omdness 
which,  wnen  pushed  to  an  extreme 
length,  brines  on  the  revulsion  called 
a  commerciai  crisis  ;  and  it  is  a  Imown 
fact  that  such  periods  of  speculation 
hardly  ever  pass  off  without  having 
been  attended,  during  some  part  of 
their  progress,  by  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  bank  notes. 

To  this,  however,  it  is  replied  by 
Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Pullarton,  that  the 
increase  of  the  circulation  always  fol- 
lows, instead  of  preceding,  the  rise  of 
prices,  and  is  not  its  cause,  bat  its 
effect.  That  in  the  first  place,  the 
speculative  purchases  by  wmch  prices 
are  raised,  are  not  effected  by  bank 
notes  but  by  cheques,  or  still  more 
commonly  on  a  simple  book  credit :  and 
secondly,  even  if  they  were  made  with 
bank  notes  borrowed  for  that  express 
purpose  from  bankers,  the  notes,  after 
being  used  for  that  purpose,  would,  if 
not  wanted  for  current  transadions,  be 
returned  into  deposit  by  the  persons 
receiving  them.  In  this  I  fidly  concur, 
and  I  regard  it  as  proved,  both  scienti- 
fically and  historically,  that  during  the 
ascending  juried  of  speculation,  and  as 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  transactions 
between  dealers,  the  issues  of  bank 
notes  are  seldom  materially  increased, 
nor  contribute  anything  to  the  specula- 
tive rise  of  prices.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  this  can  no  longer  be 
affirmed  when  speculation  has  pro* 
ceeded  00  far  as  to  reach  the  producers 
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Specnlstiye  orders  riven  bj  merchants 
to  manufacturers  inance  them  to  extend 
their  operations,  and  to  become  appli- 
cants to  bankers  for  increased  adyances, 
which,  if  made  in  notes,  are  not  ^aid 
away  to  persons  who  return  them  into 
deposit,  but  are  partially  expended  in 
paying  wages,  and  pass  into  the  ya- 
rious  channels  of  retail  trade,  where  they 
become  directly  effectiye  in  producing 
a  ftirther  rise  or  prices.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  thii  employment  of  bank 
notes  must  have  been  powerfully  opera- 
tive on  prices  at  the  time  when  notes 
of  one  and  two  pounds  value  were  per- 
mitted by  law.  Admitting,  however, 
that  the  prohibition  of  notes  below  five 
pounds  has  now  rendered  this  part  of 
their  operation  comparatiyeljr  insignifi- 
cant, by  greatly  limiting  their  applica- 
bility to  the  payment  of  wages,  there 
is  another  form  of  their  instrumentality 
which  comes  into  play  in  the  later 
stages  of  speculation,  and  which  forms 
the  principal  argument  of  the  more 
moderate  supporters  of  the  currency 
theory.  Though  advances  by  bankers 
are  seldom  demanded  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  on  speculation,  they  are 
largely  demanded  by  unsuccessful 
speculators  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
on;  and  the  competition  of  these  specu- 
lators for  a  share  of  the  loanable  capital, 
makes  even  those  who  have  not  specu- 
lated, more  dependent  than  before  on 
bankers  for  the  advances  they  require. 
Between  the  ascending  period  of  specu- 
lation and  the  revulsion,  there  is  an 
interval,  extending  to  weeks  and  some- 
times months,  of  struggling  against  a 
fall.  The  tide  having  shown  signs  of 
turning,  the  specidative  holders  are 
unwilling  to  sell  in  a  falling  market, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  require  funds 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  even  their  ordi- 
nary engagements.  It  is  this  stage 
that  is  ordinarily  iharked  by  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
bank  note  circulation.  That  such  an 
increase  does  usually  take  place,  is 
denied  by  no  one.  And  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  increase  tends 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  specuU- 
tions;  that  it  enables  the  speculative 
prices  to  be  kept  up  for  some  time  after 
they  would  otherwise  hav«  collapsed; 


and  therefore  prolongs  and  increases 
the  drain  of  the  precious  metals  for 
exportation,  which  is  a  leading  feature 
of  this  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  com- 
mercial crisis:  the  continuance  of 
which  drain  at  last  endangering  the 
power  of  the  banks  to  fulm  their  en- 
gagement of  paying  their  notes  on 
oemand,  they  are  compelled  to  contract 
their  credit  more  suddenly  and  severely 
tb  m  would  have  been  necessary  if  they 
had  been  prevented  from  propping  up 
speculation  by  increased  advances,  after 
toe  time  when  the  recoil  had  become 
inevitable. 

$  8.  To  prevent  this  retardation  of 
the  recoil,  and  ultimate  aggravation  of 
its  severity,  is  the  object  of  the  scheme 
for  regulating  the  currency,  of  which 
Lord  Overstone,  Mr.  Norman,  and 
Colonel  Torrens,  were  the  first  pro- 
mulgators, and  which  has,  in  a  slightly 
modified  form,  been  enacted  into  uiw.* 

*  I  think  myself  jaitifled  In  afllnnlng  that 
th«  mitigation  of  oommereial  rvTulslons  i» 
th«  real,  and  onlyaerioas,  purpoee  of  thaAct 
of  1844.  I  am  quite  aware  that  its  sap- 
porters  insist  (especiallj  since  1847)  on  its 
supreme  efficacy  in  **  maintaining  Uie  oon- 
▼ertibility  of  the  Bank  note."  But  I  must 
be  excused  for  not  attaching  any  serious  inii 
portanoe  to  this  one  among  its  alleged  merits. 
The  conyertibUity  of  the  Bank  note  was 
maintained,  and  would  haTe  continued  to  be 
maintained,  at  whatever  oosL  under  the  old 
system.  As  was  well  said  by  Lord  Over- 
stone  in  his  Evidence,  the  Batik  can  always, 
by  a  sufliciently  violent  action  on  credit, 
save  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  mercantile 
public.  That  the  Act  of  1844  mitigates  the 
violence  of  that  process,  is  a  sufficient  claim 
to  prefer  in  its  behalf.  Besides,  if  we  sup- 
pose such  a  degree  of  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank,  as,  were  it  not  for  the  Act, 
would  endanger  the  eontinuanoe  of  ocMk- 
vertibility,  the  same  (or  a  less)  degree  of 
mismanagement,  practised  under  the  Act, 
would  suffice  to  produce  a  suspension  of 
payments  by  the  Banking  Department ;  an 
event  which  the  compulsory  separation  of 
the  two  departments  brings  much  nearer  to 
possibility  than  it  was  befSnre,  and  which, 
involving  as  it  would  the  probable  stoppage 
of  every  private  banking  establishment  in 
London,  and  perhaps  also  the  non-payment 
of  the  dividends  to  the  national  creditor, 
would  be  a  far  (^'eater  immediate  calamity 
than  a  brief  interruption  of  the  oonveiti- 
bility  of  the  note ;  insomuch  that,  to  enable 
the  Bank  to  resume  payment  of  its  deposits^ 
no  Qovemment  would  hesitate  a  moment  to 
suspend  pajment  of  the  notes.  If  i 
oftho  Act  of  1844  proved!      "  ' 
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According  to  the  Bcheme  in  its  origi- 
nal purity,  the  issue  of  promissoiy 
notes  for  circulation  was  to  be  confined 
to  one  body.  Ih  the  form  adopted  by 
Parliament,  all  existing  issuers  were 
permitted  to  tetftin  tliis  privilege,  but 
none  were  to  be  thereafter  admitted  to 
i^  even  in  the  place  of  tbose  who  might 
discontinue  m&it  iissu^:  and,  for  eA 
except  the  Bank  of  England,  a  maxi- 
mum of  issues  was  prescribed,  on  a 
scale  intentionnUj  low.  Tb  the  Bank 
of  Bhigland  no  maTimum  was  fixed  for 
the  aggregate  amount  of  its  notes,  bttt 
only  for^  ue  portion  issued  on  securi- 
ties, or  in  other  words,  on  loan.  These 
were  never  to  eioeed  a  certain  limit, 
fixed  in  the  first  instance  at  fourteen 
milliioniB.*  All  issues  beyond  that 
amount  must  be  in  exchange  for  bid- 
liou;  of  which  the  Bank  is  bound  to 
purchase,  at  a  trifle  below  the  Mint 
valuation,  any  quantity  which  is  ofiered 
to  it,  givftig  Its  notes  in  exchange.  In 
regard,  therefore,  to  any  issue  of  notes 
beyond  the  linut  o^  fourteen  millions, 
the  Bank  is  purely  passive,  having  no 
fdnction  but  the  compulsory  one  of 
giving  its  notes  for  gold  at  32.  17<.  9<2., 
and  gold  for  its  notes  at  32.  lis.  10\d,, 
^v^never  and  by  whomsoever  it  is 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  CMbgect  for  which  this  mechanism 
is  itftonded  is,  that  the  bank  note  cui^ 
rency  may  vary  in  its  amount  at  the 
»xaot  times,  and  in  the  exact  degree, 
iiii  which  a  purely  metallic  currency 
would  vaty.  And  the  precious  metals 
being  the  commodity  that  has  hithei*to 
approached  nearest  to  that  invariability 
in  oM  the  circumstaAces  fefluencing 
value,  which  fits  a  commodity  for  being 
adopted  aa  a  medium  of  exclumge,  it 
«eems  to  be  thought  ti&at  the  excel- 
lence (if  the  Act  of  1B44  "is  !fidly  made 
out,  if  under  its  operation  the  issues 
eonform  in  aJl  their  variations  of  quan- 

*  A  conditioiua  increase  of  this  maxlmam 
Is  permitted,  "but  only  when  by  anrangement 
with  any  country  hank  the  issues  ot  that 
bank  are  discontinued,  and  Bank  clt  Rngland 
notes  substituted;  and  even  then  the  in- 
trease  is  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
«f  the  oountxy  notes  to  be  thereby  saperseded. 
Under  this  provisioli,  the  amount  of  notes 
which  the  Bank  of  England  Is  now  at 
liberty  to  issue  against  securities,  is  Yather 
•Oder  fourteen  and  a  half  milliong. 


tity,  and  therefora^  as  if  infeired,  of 
value,  to  the  variations  which  would 
take  place  in  a  currency  wholly  me- 
tallic. 

Now,  all  reasonable  opponenls  of 
the  Act,  in  common  wim  its  sop- 
portera,  aoknewiedge  as  an  essential 
requisite  ai  any  substitute  for  the 
precious  meiaU,  that  it  should  con- 
rorm  exactly  in  its  permanent  valoe 
te  a  metallic  standard.  Asd  they  say, 
that  96  long  as  It  is  ooiivertibie  into 
specie  on  demand,  it  does  and  most  so 
conform.  But  when  the  Talue  of  a 
metallic  or  of  any  other  cttrrency  is 
spoken  at  tiiere  are  two  points  to  be 
oonsidered;  tbs  Permanent  «r  average 
value,  and  the  nnctuattons.  It  is  to 
the  permanent  vslue  of  «  metallic 
currency,  that  the  value  of  a  pai)er 
currency  ought  to  conform.  But  there 
is  no  obvious  reason  why  it  should  be 
required  to  conform  to  the  flootuations 
too.  The  only  object  «f  its  oenform- 
ing  at  all,  is  steadiness  of  valve ;  and 
mih.  resi)ect  to  fluctuations  «be  sole 
thing  desirable  is  that  they  should  be 
the  smallest  possible.  Now  the  fiacto- 
ations  In  the  value  t>f  the  cunency 
are  determined,  not  by  its  quantity, 
whether  ft  consist  of  gold  or  of  paper, 
but  by  the  expansions  and  ootttraotiona 
of  credit  To  discover,  thereiore,  ^^st 
currency  will  confonn  the  most  nearly 
to  the  permanent  value  of  the  oreciovs 
metals,  we  taiust  find  UBider  wkat  cur- 
rency llie  variations  in  eredit  axe  least 
frequent  and  least  'extreme^  Now. 
whethet  this  object  is  best  attained 
by  a  metallic  currency  {amd.  tkerefors 
by  a  paper  correncjr  exactly  tenform- 
ing  in  qtiantrty  to  vt)  is  wecisely  the 
que^on  to  be  decided,  if  it  should 
nrove  that  a  paper  Ofunrenoy  "which 
follows  all  the  nuctnaitions  in  "qtiantity 
of  a  meftallic,  leads  t)o  ttore  mlent  va- 
vulsions  of  credit  than  one  whidk  is 
not  held  to  this  rigid  oonfonasity,  it 
Will  foUotv  that  the  ourrenc^  Wluch 
agrees  most  exactly  In  'qmco.iity  with 
k  metallic  currency  is  not  that  w^iA 
adheres  closest  to  its  vblae ;  that  is  ts 
say,  its  permanent  value,  mtk  w%ieh 
aAoue  a^*eement  is  derirable. 

Whethtfr  this  is  te«lly  l^e  HMse  <or 
taii  i»)s  Krill  Kioir  inquire.    And  fiiit| 
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let  UB  oomiABT  wliethef  ihe  Act  effscta 
the  practical  object  tehiefly  relied  on 
in  its  defesce  by  the  more  sober  of  its 
advocatet,  thit  of  an<e8ting  specula- 
tive extensions  of  credit  at  an  earlier 
period,  with  a  less  drain  cf  gold,  and 
consequently  by  a  milde^  and  more 
gradual  process.  I  thitkk  it  mnst  be 
admitted  that  to  ^  certain  ^degree  it  is 
fuccessful  in  this  object. 

I  am  aware  of  what  toay  be  urged, 
and  reasonably  nt^ed,  in  Vip^osition  to 
this  opintoto.  It  nmy  be  said,  that 
when  the  timte  arrives  at  which  the 
banks  ia^  presied  for  increased  ad- 
vances to  Enable  ^peculaton  to  fulfil 
their  ^i^^ments,  a  Kttiitation  of  the 
issue  of  notefe  will  not  pmvent  the 
banlc^,  if  otherwise  willing,  from  raak- 
ins^  '^Be  ifdvimces;  that  tliey  have 
s^!l  their  ^posits  as  a  source  from 
which  loans  may  be  made  beyond  the 
pefint  witfch  fe  xMUsistent  with  pru- 
deiitoe  tA  bttnk^rs^,  and  that  even  if 
they  refused  to  "io  so,  the  only  effect 
would  be^  that  the  deposits  t^emselvos 
would  be  *»awii  out  to  -supply  the 
wants  of  the  depoiiitbrs ;  which  woald 
be  itist  «s  mucdi  a,n  addition  to  the 
bank  nbtes  iind  ce^  in  the  hands  tf 
the  public,  las  if  the  noteb  themselves 
were  inci^ftS^.  Thih  is  true,  and  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  think 
that  the  adviiWces  of  banks  to  prop  up 
failing  i^edfilatliotts  "are  objectionable 
chi^v'lM  &t  incfrea^of  the  xjtirrencY. 
But  tnfe  mode  in  Which  they  are  really 
c^ectidteable,  its  «s  iuk  extension  of 
credit.  If,  instead  iX  hnrj^asing  liieir 
discOimtB,  the  ba/ibks  aDdw  tiieir  de- 
posits to  be  drawn  out,  there  is  the 
same  increase  of  currency  {for  a  short 
tiiite  at  least)  but  there  m  not  an  in- 
cr^ie^  dtioknl^  tit  the  thne  when  there 
ought  to  1bP6  H  diHtainnftien-.  If  they  do 
incMMse  their  di»60uMS,  ndt  by  means 
of  t^tftfi,  bat  ftt  the  expMmlw  ef  the 
deposhs tilone,  theirdeposits  (properiy 
so  called)  aife  definite  and  'e&haustible, 
whil«  notes  tnay  be  increased  to  any 
VHtttOcitit,  or,  ftfter  being  returned,  may 
be  reissued  without  limit.  It  is  true 
that  a  bank,  if  wilHng  te  add  inde- 
finitely to  its  liabilities,  has  the  power 
^f  raantt^  4tb  nMamnd  deiposlts  as  un- 
Kmited  a  IMl  sb  its  issms  ooukl  be ; 


it  has  only  to  make  its  advances  in 
a  book  credit,  which  is  oreatii^  de- 
posits out  of  its  own  liabilities^  the 
money  for  which  it  has  made  itself 
responsible  becoming  a  deposit  in  its 
htmds  to  be  drawn  against  hy  cheques ; 
and  the  cheques,  lAien  drawn,  may  be 
liquidated  Neither  at  the  same  bank 
0^  at  the  bearing  house)  without  the 
aid  of  notesv  by  a  mere  transfer  of 
oredit  ftom  oiie  account  to  another. 
I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  in  this  way 
that  undue  extensions  of  credit,  in 
periods  of  specuhtieii,  are  commonly 
made.  But  the  banks  ai*e  not  likely 
to  persist  in  this  course  wheb  the  tiide 
begins  to  turn.  It  is  not  wh^  their 
deposits  have  already  began  to  iflow 
out^  that  they  are  likely  te  create 
deposit  accounts  which  represent, 
instead  of  funds  placed  in  their  hands, 
fresh  liabilities  of  their  own.  But 
experience  proves  that  Extension  of 
credit  in  tiie  form  of  notes  goes  on  long 
after  the  recoil  from  ovefr-speculation 
has  commenced.  When  this  mode  of 
resisting  the  revulsion  is  made  impos- 
sible, and  deposits  and  book  credits  are 
kft  as  the  only  source  from  which 
undue  ^vances  can  be  tiaade,  the  rate 
of  intefrest  is  not  so  often,  or  so  long, 
prevented  from  rising,  after  t^e  dim- 
onlties  consequent  on  excess  of  specu- 
lation begin  to  be  felt.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  necessity  which  the  banks 
feci  of  diminishing  their  advances  to 
maintain  their  solvency,  when  they 
find  their  deposits  flowing  out,  and 
cannot  supply  the  Vacant  place  by 
their  own  notes,  accelerates  the  rise 
of  the  rate  of  interest,  ^eculative 
holders  are  therefore  obliged  to  sub- 
mit eariier  to .  that  loss  by  resale, 
whioh  could  not  have  been  prevented 
froto  coming  on  them  at  last:  the 
recoil  of  Iprices  and  collapse  of  genera] 
credit  take  place  sooner. 

To  appreciate  the  effect  which  this 
«cceleration  of  the  crisis  has  in  miti- 
gating its  intensity,  let  us  advert 
"more  particularly  to  the  nature  and 
^ects  of  thait  leading  feature  in  the 
period  just  preceding  the  collapse,  the 
drain  cf  gold.  A  rise  of  prices  pro- 
chiced  by  a  speculative  exteifsion  ^f 
'ore  lit^  ^ven  when,  bank  notes  havu  not 
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interest  rise  while  these  advances  con- 
tinned.  Prices,  haying  risen  withont 
any  increase  of  bank  notes,  conld  well 
have  fallen  without  a  diminution  0! 
them ;  hut  haying  risen  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extension  of  credit,  they 
could  not  fall  without  a  contraction  ol 
it.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  other  banks  per- 
severed in  this  course,  so  long  ^old 
continued  to  flow  out,  until  so  little 
was  left  that  the  Bank  of  EuRland, 
being  in  danger  of  suspension  of  pay- 
ments,  was  compelled  at  last  to  cod- 
tract  its  discounts  so  greatly  and 
suddenly  as  to  produce  a  much  more 
extreme  variation  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, inflict  much  greater  loss  and 
distress  on  individuals,  and  destroy  a 
much  greater  amount  of  the  ordinary 
credit  of  the  country,  than  any  real 
necessity  required. 

I  acknowledge,  (and  ihe  experience 
of  1847  has  proved  to  those  who  over- 
looked it  before,)  that  the  mischief 
now  described,  may  be  wnmgfat,  and 
in  large  measure,  by  the  Bank  oi 
England,  through  its  deposits  alone. 
It  may  continue  or  even  increase  its 
discounts  and  advances,  when  it  ought 
to  contract  them:  with  the  ultimate 
effect  of  making  the  contraction  much 
more  severe  and  sudden  than  neces- 
sary. I  cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  banks  which  commit  this  error 
with  their  deposits,  would  commit  it 
still  more  if  they  wiere  at  liberty  to 
make  increased  loans  with  their  issues 
as  well  as  their  deposits.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  think  that  the  being  re- 
stricted from  increasing  their  issues,  is 
a  real  impediment  to  their  making 
those  advances  which  arrest  ihe  tide 
at  its  turn,  and  make  it  rush  like  a 
torrent  afterwards :  and  when  the  Act 
is  blamed  for  interposing  obstacles  at 
a  time  when  not  obstacles  but&cilities 
are  needed,  it  must  in  justice  reoeive 
credit  for  interposing  them  when  they 
are  an  acknowledged  benefit.  In  this 
particular,  therefore,  I  think  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  new  system  is  a 
real  improvement  upon  the  old. 


been  the  instrument,  is  not  the  less 
effectual  (if  it  lasts  long  enough)  in 
turning  the  exchanges :  and  when  the 
exchanges  have  turned  from  this  cause, 
thev  can  only  be  turned  back,  and  the 
dram  of  gold  stopped,  either  by  a  fall 
of  prices  or  by  a  rise  of  the  rate  of 
interest.  A  fall  of  prices  will  stop  it 
by  removing  the  cause  which  produced 
(t,  and  by  rendering  goods  a  more  ad- 
vantageous remittance  than  gold,  even 
for  paying  debts  already  due.  A  rise 
of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  consequent 
fall  of  the  prices  of  securities,  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  still  more  ra- 
pidly, by  inducing  foreigners,  instead 
of  taking  away  the  gold  which  is  due 
to  them,  to  leave  it  for  investment 
within  the  country,  and  even  send 
gold  into  the  country  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  increased  rate  of  in- 
terest. Of  this  last  mode  of  stopping 
a  drain  of  gold,  the  year  1847  am)rded 
signal  examples.  But  until  one  of 
these  two  things  takes  place — until 
either  prices  fall,  or  the  rate^  of 
interest  rises — ^nothing  can  possibly 
arrest,  or  even  moderate,  the  efflux  of 
gold.  Now,  neither  will  prices  fall 
nor  interest  rise,  so  long  as  the  un- 
duly expanded  credit  is  upheld  by  the 
continued  advances  of  bankers.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  a  drain  of  gold 
has  set  in,  even  if  bank  notes  have 
Dot  increased  in  quantity,  it  is  upon 
them  that  the  contraction  first  falls, 
the  gold  wanted  for  exportation  being 
always  obtained  from  the  Bank  of 
England  in  exchange  for  its  notes. 
But  under  the  i^stem  which  pre- 
ceded 1844,  the  Bank  of  England, 
being  subjected,  in  common  with 
other  banks,  to  the  importunities  for 
fresh  advances  which  are  character- 
istic of  such  a  time,  could,  and  often 
did,  immediately  re-issue  the  notes 
which  had  been  returned  to  it  in 
exchange  for  bullion.  It  is  a  great 
error,  certainly,  to  suppose  that  the 
mischief  of  this  re-issue  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  preventing  a  contraction  of 
the  currency.  It  was,  however,  quite 
as  mischievous  as  it  has  ever  been 
supposed  to  be.  As  long  as  it  lasted, 
the  efflux  of  gold  could  not  cease,  / 
neither  would  prices  fall  nor  | 


§  4.    But  however  this  may  be,  it 
seems  to  me  certain  that  these  ad- 
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vantages,  whatever  value  may  be 
put  on  them,  are  purchased  bj  still 
greater  disadvantages. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  extension 
of  credit  by  oankers,  though  most 
hurtful  when,  credit  being  already  in 
an  inflated  state,  it  can  only  serve  to 
retard  and  aggravate  the  collapse,  if 
most  salutary  when  the  collapse  has 
come,  and  when  credit  instead  of  being 
in  excess  is  in  distressing  deficiency, 
and  increased  advances  by  bankers, 
instead  of  being  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  amount  of  floating  credit, 
serve  to  replace  a  mass  of  other  credit 
which  has  been  suddenly  destroved. 
Antecedently  to  1844,  if  the  Banlc  of 
England  occasionally  aggravated  the 
severity  of  a  commercial  revulsion  by 
rendering  the  collapse  of  credit  more 
tardy  and  thence  more  violent  than 
necessary,  it  in  return  rendered  in- 
valuable services  during  the  revulsion 
itself  by  coming  forward  with  ad- 
vances to  support  solvent  firms,  at  a 
time  when  all  other  paper  and  almost 
all  mercantile  credit  bad  become  com- 
paratively valueless.  This  service  was 
eminently  conspicuous  in  the  crisis  of 
1825-6,  the  severest  probably  ever 
experienced ;  during  which  the  Bank 
increased  what  is  called  its  circula- 
tion by  many  millions,  in  advances  to 
those  mercantile  firms  of  whose  ulti- 
mate solvency  it  felt  no  doubt;  ad- 
vances which  if  it  had  been  obliged  to 
withhold,  the  severity  of  the  crisis 
would  have  been  still  ^eater  than  it 
vras.  If  the  Bank,  it  is  justly  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Fullarton,*  complies 
with  such  applications,  "it  must 
comply  with  them  by  an  issue  of  notes, 
for  notes  constitute  the  only  instru- 
mentality through  which  the  Bank  is 
in  the  practice  of  lending  its  credit. 
But  those  notes  are  not  intended  to 
circulate,  nor  do  they  circulate.  There 
is  no  more  demand  for  circulation  than 
there  was  before.  On  the  contrary, 
the  rapid  decline  of  prices  which  the 
case  m  supposition  presumes,  would 
necessarily  contract  the  demand  for 
circulation.  The  notes  would  either 
be  returned  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
as  fast  as  they  were  issued,  in  the 
•  P.  106. 
PJB. 


shape  of  deposits,  or  would  be  locked  up 
in  the  drawers  of  the  private  London 
bankers,  or  distributed  by  them  to 
their  correspondents  in  the  country, 
or  intercepted  by  other  capitalists,  who, 
during  the  fervour  of  the  previous 
excitement,  had  contracted  liabilities 
which  they  might  be  imperfectly  pre- 
pared  on  the  sudden  to  encounter.  In 
such  emergencies,  every  man  con- 
nected with  business,  who  has  been 
trading  on  other  means  than  his  own, 
is  placed  on  the  defensive,  and  his 
whole  object  is  to  make  himself  as 
strong  as  possible,  an  object  which 
cannot  be  more  effectually  answered 
than  by  keeping  hj  him  as  large  a 
reserve  as  possible  in  paper  which  the 
law  has  made  a  legal  tender.  The 
notes  themselves  never  find  their  way 
into  the  produce  market ;  and  if  they 
at  all  contribute  to  retard"  (or,  as  I 
should  rather  say,  to  moderate)  "  the 
fall  of  prices,  it  is  not  by  promoting  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  effective  de- 
mand for  commodities,  not  by  enabling 
consumers  to  buy  more  largely  for 
consumption,  and  so  giving  brisknesa 
to  commerce,  but  by  a  process  pre- 
cisely the  reverse,  by  enabling  the 
holders  of  commodities  to  hold  on,  by 
obstructing  traffic  and  repressing  con- 
sumption.' 

The  opportune  relief  thus  afforded  to 
credit,  during  the  excessive  contraction 
which  succeeds  to  an  undue  expansion, 
is  consistent  with  the  principle  of  the 
new  system ;  for  an  extraordinary  con- 
traction of  credit,  and  fall  of  prices, 
inevitably  draw  gold  into  the  country, 
and  the  principle  of  the  system  is  that 
the  bank-note  currency  shall  be  per- 
mitted, and  even  compelled,  to  enlarge 
itself,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  metallic 
currency  would  do  the  same.  But, 
what  the  principle  of  the  law  would 
encourage,  its  provisions  in  this  in- 
stance preclude,  by  not  suffering  the 
increased  issues  to  take  place  until  the 
gold  has  actually  arrived;  which  is 
never  until  the  worst  part  of  the  crisis 
is  past,  and  almost  all  the  losses  and 
failures  attendant  on  it  are  consum- 
mated. The  machinery  of  the  system 
withholds,  until  for  many  purposes  it 
comes  too  late,  the  very  medicine 
D  D 
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which  the  theory  of  the  ey stein  pre- 
scribes as  the  appropriate  remedy.* 

This  function  of  banks  in  filling  up 
the  gap  made  in  mercantile  credit  by 
the  consequences  of  undue  speculation 
end  its  revulsion,  is  so  entirely  indis- 
pensable, that  if  the  Act  of  1844  con- 
tinues unrepealed,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  foreseeing  that  its  pro- 
^*isions  must  be  suspended,  as  they 
vere  in  1847,  in  every  period  of  great 
commercial  difficulty,  as  soon  as  the 
crisis  has  really  and  completely  set  in.f 
Were  this  all,  there  would  be  no  abso- 
lute inconsistency  in  maintaining  the 
restriction  as  a  means  of  preventing  a 
crisis,  and  relaxing  it  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  one.  But  there  is  another 
objection,  of  a  still  more  radical  and 
comprehensive  character,  to  the  new 
system. 

Professing,  in  theory,  to  require  that 
a  paper  currency  shall  vary  in  its 
amount  in  exact  conformity  to  the 
variations  of  a  metallic  currency,  it 
provides,  in  fact,  that  in  ever^  case  of 
an  efflux  of  gold,  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution shall  take  place  in  the  quantity 
of  bank  notes;  in  other  words,  that 
every  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals  shall  be  virtually  drawn  from 
the  circulation  ;  it  being  assumed  that 
this  would  be  the  case  if  the  currency 
were  wholly  metallic,  lliis  theory, 
and  these  practical  arrangements,  are 
adapted  to  the  case  in  which  the  drain 
of  gold  originates  in  a  rise  of  prices 
produced  by  an  undue  expansion  of 
currency  or  credit;  but  they  are 
adapted  to  no  case  beside. 

When  the  efflux  of  gold  is  the  last 

*  True,  the  Bank  is  not  precluded  from 
making  increased  advances  from  its  deposits, 
which  are  likely  to  be  of  unusually  large 
amount,  since,  at  these  periods,  every  one 
leaves  his  money  in  deposit  in  order  to  have 
it  within  call.  But,  that  the  deposits  are  not 
always  sufflcient,  was  conclusively  proved  in 
1847,  when  the  Bank  stretched  to  the  rerj 
utmost  tha  means  of  relieving  commerce 
which  ita  deposits  afforded,  without  allaying 
the  panic,  which  however  ceased  at  once 
when  the  OoTemment  decided  on  suspending 
the  Act. 

t  This  prediction  was  verified  on  the  very 
next  occurrence  of  a  commercial  crisis,  in 
1867;  when  Government  were  again  under 
the  necessity  of  suspending,  on  their  own  re- 
sponiibiUty,  the  prcnrtaiona  of  the  Act. 


■ta^e  of  a  series  of  effects  arising  from 
an  increase  of  the  currency,  or  from  an 
expansion  of  credit  tantamount  in  its 
effect  on  prices  to  an  increase  of  cur- 
rency, it  IS  hi  that  case  a  fair  assump- 
tion that  in  a  purely  metallic  system 
the  gold  exported  would  be  dra¥ni  from 
the  currency  itself;  because  such  a 
drain,  being  in  its  nature  unlimited, 
will  necessarily  coutinue  as  long  as 
currency  and  credit  are  undimini^ed. 
But  an  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals  often  arises  from  no  causes 
affecting  currency  or  credit,  but  simply 
from  an  unusual  extension  of  foreign 
payments,  arising  either  from  the  state 
of  the  markets  for  commodities,  or  frum 
some  circumstance  not  commercial. 
In  this  class  of  causes,  four,  of  power- 
ful operation,  are  included,  of  each  of 
whicn  the  last  fifty  years  of  English 
history  afford  repeated  instances.  The 
first  is  that  of  an  extraordinary  forcieni 
expenditure  b^  government,  either 
political  or  military;  as  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and,  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
during  the  late  war  with  Russia.  The 
second  is  the  case  of  a  large  exporta- 
tion of  capital  for  foreign  investment ; 
sucfi  as  the  loans  and  minins  opera- 
tions which  partly  contributed  to  the 
crisis  of  1825,  and  the  American 
speculations  which  were  the  principl 
cause  of  the  crisis  of  1839.  The  thnd 
is  a  failure  of  crops  in  the  countries 
which  supply  the  raw  material  of  im- 
portant manufactures;  such  as  the 
cotton  failure  in  America,  which  com- 
pelled England,  in  1847,  to  incur  un- 
usual liabilities  for  the  purchase  of 
that  commodity  at  an  advanced  price. 
The  fourth  is  a  bad  harvest,  and  a 
great  consequent  importation  of  food ; 
of  which  the  years  1846  and  1847  pre- 
sented an  example  surpassing  all  ante- 
cedent experience. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  if  the  cur- 
rency were  metallic,  would  the  gold  or 
silver  exported  for  the  pui-poses  in 
question  be  necessarily,  or  even  pro- 
bably, drawn  wholly  from  the  circula- 
tion.' It  would  be  drawn  from  the 
hoards,  which  under  a  metallic  cur- 
rency always  exist  to  a  very  hu^ 
amount;  in  uncivilized  countries,  lit 
the  hands  of  all  who  can  affoixl  it ;  ia 
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•iviliBed  countries  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  banken*  reserres.  Mr.  Tooke,  in 
his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Onrrenoy  Prin- 
ciple/* bean  testimony  to  thii  fact; 
but  it  is  to  Mr.  Fnllarton  that  the 
public  are  indebted  for  the  clearest  and 
most  satisfactory  elucidation  of  it.  As 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  part  of  the 
theory  of  currency  has  been  set  forth 
by  any  other  writer  with  anything  like 
the  same  degree  of  oompletenesSy  I 
shall  quote  somewhat  largely  from  this 
able  production. 

^  No  person  who  has  ever  resided  in 
an  Asiatic  country,  where  hoarding  is 
carried  on  to  a  far  lar^r  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  existing  stock  of 
wemth,  and  where  the  practice  has 
become  much  more  deeply  engrafted 
in  the  habits  of  the  people,  by  tradi- 
tionary apprehensions  of  insecurity  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  safe  and  remu- 
nerative inyestments,  than  in  any 
European  community — no  person  who 
has  had  personal  experience  of  this 
state  of  society,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  re- 
collect innumerable  instances  of  largo 
metallic  treasures  extracted  in  times 
of  pecuniary  difficulty  from  the  coffern 
of  individuals  by  the  temptation  of  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  and  brought  in 
aid  of  the  public  necessities,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  facility  with 
which  those  treasures  have  been  ab- 
sorbed again,  when  the  inducements 
which  had  drawn  them  into  light  were 
no  longer  in  operation.  In  countries 
more  advanced  in  civilization  and 
wealth  than  the  Asiatic  prindpalities, 
and  where  no  man  is  in  fear  of  attract- 
ing the  cupidity  of  power  by  an  exter- 
nal display  of  riches,  but  where  the 
interchange  of  commodities  is  still 
almost  universally  conducted  through 
the  medium  of  a  metallic  circulation, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  com- 
mercial countries  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  motives  for  amassing  the 
preoions  metals  may  be  less  powerful 
than  in  the  majority  of  Asiatic  princi- 
pidities;  but  the  ability  to  acoumnUte 
being  more  widely  extended,  the  abso- 
lute quantity  amcussed  will  be  found 
probablj  to  bear  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  to  the  population.*  In 
*  It  Is  known,  firom  unguesiionable  &cts» 
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those  states  wnich  lie  exposed  to  hos- 
tile invasion,  or  whose  social  condition 
is  unsettled  and  menacing,  the  motive 
indeed  must  still  be  yety  strong ;  and 
in  a  nation  carrying  on  an  extensive 
commeroe,  both  foreign  and  internal, 
without  any  consider^le  aid  from  any 
of  the  banking  substitutes  for  money, 
the  reserves  of  rold  and  silver  indis- 
pensably required  to  secure  the  reg^ 
tarity  of  payments,  mnat  of  themselves 
engross  a  share  of  the  circulating  coin 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate 
''In  this  country,  where  the  banking, 
system  has  been  carried  to  an  extent 
and  perfection  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  and  may  be  said  to 
nave  entirely  superseded  the  use  of 
coin,  except  for  retail  dealings  and  the 
purposes  of  foreign  commerce,  the  in- 
centives to  private  hoarding  exist  nu 
longer,  and  the  hoards  have  all  been 
transferred  to  the  banks,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  in  £rance,  where  the  bank-note 
circulation  is  still  comparatively 
limited,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
ooin  in  existence  I  find  now  currently 
estimated,  on  what  are  described  as  the 
latest  authorities,  at  the  enoimous  sum 
of  120  millions  sterling ;  nor  is  the  esti- 
mate at  all  at  variance  with  the  rea- 
sonable probabilities  of  the  case.  Of 
thie  vast  treasure  there  is  every  reason 
to  presume  that  a  very  large  proportion, 
probably  by  much  the  greater  part,  is 
absorbed  in  the  hoards.  If  you  present 
for  payment  a  bill  for  a  thousand 
francs  to  a  French  banker,  he  brings 
you  the  silver  in  a  sealed  bag  from  his 
strong  room.  And  not  the  banker  only, 
but  every  merchant  and  trader,  ac- 
cording to  his  means,  is  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  by  him  a  stock  of 
cash  sufficient  not  only  for  his  ordinary 
disbursements,  but  to  meet  any  unex- 
pected demands.  That  the  quantity 
of  specie  accumulated  in  these  innU' 

that  the  hoards  ef  money  at  all  times  existing 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  peasantry,  often 
from  a  remote  date,  surpass  any  amount 
which  could  have  been  imaged  possiblet 
and  even  in  so  poor  a  country  as  Ireland,  it 
has  of  late  been  ascertained,  that  the  small 
farmers  sometimes  possess  hoards  quite  dis 
proportioned  te  their  visible  means  of  sub' 
sisCeoos. 
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mcrable  dep6t8,  not  in  France  only,  but 
all  over  the  Continent,  where  banking 
institntions  are  still  either  entirely 
wanting  or  very  imperfectly  organized, 
is  not  merely  immense  in  itself,  but 
admits  of  beine  largely  drawn  upon, 
and  transferred  even  in  vast  masses 
from  one  country  to  another,  with  very 
little,  if  any,  eifect  on  prices,  or  other 
material  derangements,  we  have  had 
some  remarkable  proofs:"  among 
others,  "  the  signal  success  which  at- 
tended the  simultaneous  efforts  of  some 
of    the    principal   European    powers 

glussia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
enmark)  to  rei>leniBh  their  treasuries, 
and  to  replace  with  coin  a  considerable 
portion  oi  the  depreciated  paper  which 
the  necessities  of  the  war  had  forced 
upon  them,  and  this  at  the  very  time 
when  the  available  stock  of  tlie  pre- 
cious metals  over  the  world  had  li^en 
reduced  by  the  exertions  of  England  to 

recover  her  metallic  currency 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tiiese  com- 
bined operations  were  on  a  scale  of 
very  extraordinary  magnitude,  that 
they  were  accomplished  without  any 
sensible  ii^'ury  to  commerce  or  public 
prosperity,  or  any  other  effect  than 
some  temporary  derangement  of  the 
exchanges,  and  that  the  private  hoards 
of  treasure  accumulated  throughout 
Europe  during  the  war  must  have  been 
the  principal  source  from  which  all 
this  gold  and  silver  was  collected.  And 
no  person,  I  think,  can  fairlv  contem- 
plate the  vast  superflux  of  metallic 
wealth  thus  proved  to  be  at  all  times 
in  existence,  and,  though  in  a  dormant 
and  inert  state,  always  ready  to  spring 
into  activity  on  the  first  indication  of  a 
sufficiently  intense  demand,  without 
feeling  themselves  compelled  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  the  mines  being  even 
shut  u]^  for  years  together,  and  the 
production  of  the  metals  altogether 
suspended,  while  there  might  be  scarcely 
a  perceptible  alteration  in  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  metal*** 

Applying  this  to  the  currency  doc- 
trine and  its  advocates,  ''one  might 
imagine,"  says  Mr.  Fullarton,t  "  that 


*  VullArtmi  on  the  B«gulaiionqfOiurreneie$t 
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they  supposed  the  gold  which  is  drained 
off  for  exportation  from  a  country 
using  a  currency  exclusively  metallic, 
to  be  collected  by  driblets  at  tbe  fairs 
and  markets,  or  from  the  tills  of  the 
grocers  and  mercers.  They  never  even 
allude  to  the  existence  of  such  a  thine 
as  a  great  hoard  of  the  metals,  though 
upon  the  action  of  the  hoards  depnends 
toe  whole  eccaomy  of  international 
payments  between  specie-circulating 
communities,  while  any  operation  of 
the  money  collected  in  hoards  upon 
prices  must,  even  according  to  the 
ourrencyhypothesis,  be  wholly  impos- 
sible. We  Imow  from  experience  what 
enormous  payments  in  ^old  and  silver 
specie-circulating  countries  are  capable, 
at  times,  of  makine,  without  the  least 
disturbance  of  their  internal  pro- 
sperity; and  whence  is  it  supposed 
that  these  payments  come,  but  from 
their  hoards  ?  Let  us  think  how  the 
money  market  of  a  country  transacting 
all  its  exchanges  through  the  medium 
of  the  precious  metals  only,  would  be 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  necessity  of 
making  a  foreign  payment  of  several 
millions.  Of  course  the  necessity 
could  only  be  satisfied  by  a  transmis- 
sion of  capital;  and  would  not  the 
competition  for  the  possession  of  capi- 
tal tor  transmission  which  the  occasion 
would  call  forth,  necessarily  raise  the 
market  rate  of  interest  ?  If  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, would  not  the  government,  in  all 
probability,  have  to  open  a  new  loan 
on  terms  more  than  usually  favourable 
to  the  lender  ?'*  If  made  by  merchants, 
would  it  not  be  drawn  eitner  from  the 
deposits  in  banks,  or  frx)m  the  re8ei*ves 
which  merchants  keep  by  them  in  de- 
fault of  banks,  or  would  it  not  oblige 
them  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount 
of  specie  by  going  into  the  money 
market  as  borrowers  ?  "  And  would 
not  all  this  inevitably  act  upon  the 
hoards,  and  draw  forth  into  activity  a 
portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
the  money-dealers  had  been  accumu- 
lating, and  some  of  them  with  the 
express  view  of  watching  such  opp<»w 
tunities  for  turning  their  treasures  to 
advantage?  .... 

"To   come    to    the    present   time 
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[1844J,  the  Imlance  of  payments  with 
nearly  all  Europe  has  for  about  four 
years  past  been  in  favoar  of  this  coun- 
try, and  gold  has  been  pouring  in  till 
the  influx  amounts  to  the  unheard-of 
sum  of  about  fourteen  millions  sterling. 
Yet  in  all  this  time,  has  any  one  heard 
a  complaint  of  any  serious  8u£fering  in- 
flicted on  the  people  of  the  Continent? 
Haye  prices  thera  been  greatly  de- 
pressed beyond  their  range  in  this 
country  ?  Have  wages  fallen,  or  have 
merchants  been  extendyely  ruined  hj 
the  universal  depreciation  of  their 
stock?  There  has  occurred  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  tenor  of  commercitd 
and  monetary  affairs  has  been  every- 
where even  and  tranquil;  and  m 
France  more  particularly,  an  improving 
revenue  and  extended  commerce  bear 
testimony  to  the  continued  progress  of 
internal  prosperity.  It  maybe  doubted, 
indeed,  if  this  great  efflux  of  gold  has 
withdrawn  from  that  portion  of  the 
metallic  wealth  of  the  nation  which 
really  circulates,  a  single  napoleon. 
And  it  has  been  equally  obvious,  from 
the  undisturbed  8tat«)  of  credit,  that 
not  only  has  the  supply  of  specie  indis- 
pensable for  the  conduct  of  ousiness  in 
the  retail  market  been  all  the  while 
uninterrupted,  but  that  the  hoards 
have  contmued  to  furnish  dvory  &cility 
requisite  for  the  regularity  of'^  mercan- 
tile payments.  It  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  metallic  system,  that 
the  hoards,  in  all  cases  of  probable 
occurrence,  should  be  equal  to  both 
objects ;  that  they  should,  in  the  first 
place,  supply  the  bullion  demanded  for 
exportation,  and  in  the  next  place, 
should  keep  up  the  home  circulation  to 
its  legitimate  complement  Every  man 
trading  under  that  system,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  business,  may  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  remit  large  sums  in 
specie  to  foreign  countries,  must  either 
keep  by  him  a  sufficient  treasure  of  his 
own  or  must  have  the  means  of  bor- 
rowing enough  from  his  neighbours, 
not  only  to  make  up  when  wanted  the 
amount  of  his  remittances,  but  to  en- 
able him,  moreover,  to  carry  on  his 
ordinary  transactions  at  home  without 
fntermption.'' 
In  a  country  in  which  credit   is 
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carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 

England,  one  great  reserve,  in  a  single 
establishment,  the  Bank  of  England, 
supplies  the  place,  as  far  as  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  concerned,  of  the  mul-^ 
titudinous  reserves  of  other  countries. 
The  theoretical  principle,  therefore,  of 
the  currency  doctrine  would  require, 
that  all  those  drains  of  the  metal, 
which,  if  the  currency  were  purely 
metaUic,  would  be  taken  fit>m  the 
hoards,  should  be  allowed  to  operate 
freely  upon  the  reserve  in  the  coffers  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  without  any 
attempt  to  stop  it  either  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  currency  or  by  a  contraction 
of  credit.  Nor  to  this  would  there  be 
any  well-grounded  objection,  unless  the 
drain  were  so  great  as  to  threaten  the 
exhaustion  of  the  reserve,  and  a  con- 
sequent stoppage  of  payments;  a 
danger  against  n^ch  it  is  possible  to 
take  adequate  precautions,  oecause  in 
the  cases  whicn  we  are  considering, 
the  drain  is  for  foreign  payments  of 
definite  amount,  and  stops  of  itself  as 
soon  as  these  are  effectea.  And  in  all 
systems  it  is  admitted  that  the  habi- 
tual reserve  of  the  Bank  should  exceed 
the  utmost  amount  to  which  experience 
warrants  the  belief  that  such  a  drain 
may  extend;  which  extreme  limit 
Mr.  Fullarton  affirms  to  be  seven 
millions,  but  Mr.  Tooke  recommends 
an  average  reserve  of  ten,  and  in  his 
last  publication,  of  twelve  millions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  habi- 
tual reserve,  which  would  never  be  em- 
ployed in  discounts,  but  kept  to  be  paid 
out  exclusively  in  exchange  for  cheques 
or  bank  notes,  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
crisis  of  this  description ;  which  there- 
fore would  pass  off  without  having  its 
difficulties  mcreased  by  a  contraction 
either  of  credit  or  of  the  circulation 
But  this,  the  mott  advantageous 
denouement  that  the  case  admits  o( 
and  not  only  consistent  with,  but  re- 
quired by,  the  professed  principle  of 
the  system,  the  panegynsts  of  the 
system  claim  for  it  as  a  great  merit 
that  it  preventB.  They  boast,  that  on 
the  first  appearance  of  a  drain  for  ex- 
portation, (whatever  may  be  its  cause, 
and  whether  under  a  metallic  currency 
it  would  involve  a  contraction  of  credii 
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tak«  k8  Mparate  praoMdoni  f«r  lis 
ownsafetj.  Whatevar  meaflaree,  thnre- 
fore,  on  the  part  of  die  Bank,  wcmid 
have  been  required  under  theold  sjstem 
bj  a  dram  of  six  millionfl,  are  now  ren- 
dered necessary  bj  a  drain  onlj  ef 
three.  ^  The  Issue  D^Mrlmient  protects 
itself  in  the  manner  prosoribea  b^j  tiie 
Aoty  by  not  re-iasmng  the  three  mil 
lions  of  notes  which  have  been  returned 
to  it.  But  the  Banking  Department 
must  take  measures  to  replenish  its 
resenre,  which  has  been  reduced  hy 
three  millions.  Its  liabi^es  having 
^o  decreased  three  miHionH,  by  the 
loss  of  that  amount  of  deposits,  the  re- 
serve, on  the  oidinary  bankifig  principle 
of  a  third  of  the  liabitities,  will  bear  a 
redncti^a  of  one  million.  B«t  die 
other  two  millions  it  must  prooHre  by 
letting  that  amount  of  advaneas  ran 
out,  and  not  renewing  theoi.  Not 
only  must  it  raise  its  rate  of  inte- 
rest, but  it  must  effect,  by  witateyer 
means,  a  diminution  of  two  millions  in 
the  total  amount  of  its  discounts,  or  it 
must  sell  seenrities  to  an  equal  amoont. 
This  violent  actifm  on  the  money  mar- 
ket for  the  purpose  4if  replenishing  the 
Banking  reserve,  is  wholiy  oocasiened 
by  the  Act  ef  1844.  If  the  reatrictioDS 
of  that  Aai  did  not  exist,  tihe  Bank, 
instead  of  oontoactiiig  its  disoonnti^ 
would  simply  transfer  two  miliions, 
either  in  gold  or  in  notes,  ifirom  the 
Issue  to  the  Banking  Department ;  not 
in  order  to  lend  them  to  tne  publie,  but 
to  secure  the  solvency  of  the  Banking 
Department  in  the  event  of  foriher  im> 
expected  demands  by  the  depositors. 
And  unless  the  drain  continued,  and 
reached  so  great  an  amount  as  to  seem 
likely  to  exceed  the  whole  of  the  gold 
in  the  reserves  of  both  departments, 
the  Bank  would  be  under  no  necessity, 
while  the  pressure  lasted,  of  withhold- 
ing from  commerce  its  aocostomed 
amount  of  accommodation,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  corresponding  to  the  increased 
demand.* 


or  not)  the  Bank  is  at  once  obliged  to 
curtail  its  advances.  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  when  there  has  been  no 
speculative  rise  of  prices  which  it  is 
indispensable  to  correct,  no  onusual 
extension  of  credit  requiring  contrac- 
tion ;  but  the  demand  for  gold  is  solely 
occasioned  by  foreign  payments  on 
account  of  government,  or  laige  com  im- 
portations consequent  on  a  bad  harvest. 
Even  supposing  that  the  reserve  is 
insuffieient  to  meet  the  foreign  pay- 
ments, and  that  the  means  wherewitii 
U>  make  them  have  to  be  taken  from 
the  loanable  capital  of  tl^  oountiy,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  a  rise  of  the 
rate  of  interest :  in  such  circumstances 
some  pressure  on  the  money  market  is 
unavoidable ;  but  that  pressure  is  much 
increased  in  severity  by  the  separation 
of  the  banking  from  the  issue  depart- 
ment. The  case  is  generally  stated  as 
if  the  Act  only  operated  in  one  way, 
namely,  by  preventing  the  Bank,  when 
it  has  parted  with  (say)  three  millions 
of  bulhon  in  exchange  for  three  millions 
of  its  notes,  from  again  lending  those 
notes,  in  discounts  or  other  advances 
But  the  Act  really  does  much  more 
than  this.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
first  operation  of  a  drain  is  always  on 
the  banking  department.  The  oank 
deposits  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  disposable  capital  of  the 
country ;  and  capital  wanted  for  foreign 
payments  is  almost  always  obtained 
mainly  by  drawing  out  deposits.  Sup- 
posing three  millions  to  be  the  amount 
wanted,  three  millions  of  notes  are 
drawn  from  the  banking  department 
(either  directly  or  through  the  private 
bankers,  who  keep  the  bulk  of  their 
reserves  with  the  Bank  of  England), 
and  the  three  millions  of  notes,  thus 
obtained,  are  presented  at  the  Issue 
Department,  and  exchanged  against 
gold  for  exportation.  Thus  a  drain 
upon  the  countiy  at  large  of  only  three 
millions,  is  a  drain  upon  the  Bank  vir- 
tually of  six  millions.  The  deposits 
have  lost  three  millions,  and  the  re- 
serve of  the  Issue  Department  has  lost 
an  equal  amount.  Ajb  the  two  depart- 
ments, so  long  as  the  Act  remains  in 
operation,  cannot  even  in  the  utmost 
extremity  help  one  another,  aaoh  must 


•  This,  which  I  have  called  *'tbe  donMt 
action  of  drains,"  has  been  strangely  under- 
stood as  if  I  had  asserted  that  the  Bank 
is  oompelled  to  part  with  sis  milUonf*  wovili 
of  property  by  a  drain  of  three  fni^^^^w^ 
Such  an  assertion  would  be  too  absurd  to 
require   any   reAitation.      Drains    bav«   ■ 
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I  am  aware  it  will  be  said  that  by 
allowing  drains  of  this  character  to 
operate  finely  upon  the  Bank  reserve 
nntil  they  cease  of  themselves,  a  con> 
traction  of  the  currency  and  of  credit 
would  not  be  prevented,  but  only^  post- 
poned ;  since  if  a  limitation  of  issues 
were  not  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  drain  in  its  commence- 
ment, the  same  or  a  still  mater  limi- 
tation must  take  place  anerwards,  in 
order,  by  acting  oo  prices,  to  brin^  back 
this  large  quantity  of  gold,  for  the  in- 
dispensable purpose  of  replenishing  the 
Bank  reserve.  But  in  this  argument 
several  things  are  overlooked.  In  the 
first  place,  the  eold  mi^ht  be  brought 
back,  not  by  a  fall  of  pnoes,  but  by  the 
much  more  rapid  and  convenient  me- 
dium of  a  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
involving  no  fall  of  any  prices  except 
the  prices  of  securities.  Either  Eng- 
lish securitiea  would  be  bought  on 
account  of  foreigners,  or  foreign  seon- 
rities  held  in  England  would  be  sent 
abroad  for  sale,  both  which  operations 
took  place  largely  during  the  mercan- 

doiibl*  moHoa,  not  upon  the  pecuniary  posi- 
tion of  the  Bank  itself,  but  upon  the 
measures  it  is  forced  to  take  in  order  to  stop 
the  drain.  Though  the  Bank  itself  is  no 
poorer,  its  two  resenres,  the  reserve  in  the 
bonidng  department  and  the  reserve  in  the 
issue  department,  have  §ach  been  reduced 
three  millions  by  a  drain  of  only  three.  And 
as  the  separation  of  the  departments  renders 
it  necessary  that  each  of  them  separately 
should  be  kept  as  strong  as  the  two  together 
need  be  if  they  oould  help  one  another,  the 
Bank's  action  on  the  money  market  must  be 
as  violent  on  a  drain  of  three  millions,  as 
woold  have  been  required  on  the  old  system 
for  one  of  six.  Tiie  reserve  in  the  banking 
department  being  less  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  by  the  entire  amount  of  the  bul- 
lion in  the  issue  department,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  the  drain  fklUng  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  that  diminished  reserve,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  whole  drain  on  the  half  reserve  is 
SB  mneh  fait,  and  requires  as  strong  measures 
to  stop  it,  as  a  pressure  of  twice  the  amount 
on  the  entire  reserve.  As  I  liave  said  else- 
where.* *'  it  is  as  if  a  man  having  to  lift  a 
weight  were  restricted  from  using  iMtik  hands 
lo  do  it,  and  were  only  allowed  to  use  one 
hand  at  a  time ;  in  which  case  it  would  be 
necessary  that  each  of  his  hands  should  be 
as  strong  as  the  two  together." 


*  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank  Acts,  in 


tile  difficultiei  of  1847,  and  not  only 
checked  the  efflux  of  gold,  but  turned 
the  tide  and  brought  the  metal  back. 
It  was  no^  therefore,  brought  back  by 
a  contmction  of  the  currency,  thougn 
in  this  case  it  certainly  was  so  by  a 
contraction  of  loans.  But  even  this  is 
not  always  indispensable.  For  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  gold  should  return  «dth  the  same 
sudoenness  with  which  it  went  out.  A 
great  portion  would  probably  return  in 
the  orainary  way  of  commerce,  in  pay- 
ment for  exported  commodities.  The 
extra  gains  made  by  dealers  and  pro- 
ducers in  foreign  countries  through 
the  extra  payments  they  receive  from 
this  country,  aro  veiy  likely  to  be  partly 
expended  in  increased  purchases  of 
English  commodities,  either  for  con- 
sumption or  on  speculation,  though  the 
effect  ma^  not  manifest  itself  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  enable  the  transmis- 
sion of  gold  to  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
first  instance.  These  extra  purchases 
would  turn  the  balance  of  payments  in 
favour  of  the  country,  and  gradually 
restore  a  portion  of  the  exported  ^old  ; 
and  the  remainder  would  probamy  be 
brought  back,  without  any  considerable 
rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  England, 
by  the  £all  of  it  in  forei^  countries, 
occasioned  by  the  addition  of  some 
millions  of  gold  to  the  loanable  capital 
of  those  countries.  Indeed,  in  the  state 
of  things  conseauent  on  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, when  tne  enormous  quantity 
of  gold  annually  produced  in  Australia, 
and  much  of  that  from  CaHfomia,  is 
distributed  to  other  countries  through 
England,  and  a  month  seldom  passes 
without  a  large  arrival,  the  BanJk:  re- 
serves can^  replenish  themselves  with- 
out any  re-importation  of  the  gold  pre 
viously  carried  off  by  a  drain.  All  Uiat 
is  needful  is  an  intermission,  and  a  very 
brief  intermission  is  sufficient,  of  the 
exportation. 

For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me^ 
that  notwithstanding  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1844  in  the 
first  stages  of  one  kind  of  commercial 
crisis  ^that  produced  by  over-specula- 
tion), it  on  the  whole  materially  aggra- 
vates the  severity  of  commercial  revul« 
«ions.    And  not  only  are  contractions 
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of  credit  made  more  severe  bj  the  Act, 
they  are  also  made  greatly  more 
frequent.  "  Suppose,"  says  Mr.  George 
Walker,  in  a  clear,  impai-tial,  and  con- 
clusive series  of  papers  in  ihe  Aberdeen 
Heraldy  forming  one  of  the  best  exist- 
ing discussions  of  the  pesent  question 
— "  suppose  that,  of  eighteen  million! 
of  gold,  ten  are  in  the  issue  department 
and  eight  are  in  the  banking  depart- 
ment. The  result  is  the  same  m  under 
a  metallic  currenc]^  with  only  eight 
millions  in  reserve  instead  of  eighteen. 
....  ITie  effect  of  the  Bank  Act  is, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  under 
a  drain  are  not  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gold  within  its  vaults,  but 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  determined  by  the 
portion  of  it  belonging  to  the  banking 
department.  With  the  whole  of  the 
gold  at  its  disposal,  it  may  find  it  im- 
necessary  to  interfere  with  credit,  or 
force  down  prices,  if  a  drain  leave  a 
fair  reserve  behind.  With  only  the 
banking  reserve  at  its  disposal,  it  must, 
from  the  narrow  margin  it  has  to  ope- 
rate on,  meet  all  drains  by  counterac- 
tives more  or  less  strong,  to  the  injury 
of  the  commercial  world ;  and  if  it  fail 
to  do  BO,  as  it  may  fail,  the  consequence 
is  destruction.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
and  frequent  variations  of  the  rate  of 
interest  under  the  Bank  Act.  Since 
1847,  when  the  eyes  of  the  Bank  were 
opened  to  its  true  position,  it  has  felt 
it  necessary,  as  a  precautionary  mea- 
sure, that  every  vanation  in  the  reserve 


§6. 


should  be  accompanied  by  an  altera- 
tion in  the  rate  of  interest."'*  To  make 
the  Act  innocuous,  therefore,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  Bank,  in  addition 
to  the  whole  of  the^  gold  in  the  Issue 
Department,  should  retain  as  great  a 
reserve  in  gold  or  notes  in  the  Banking 
Department  alone,  as  would  suffice 
under  the  old  system  for  the  security 
both  of  the  issues  and  of  the  deposits. 

§  5.  There  remain  two  questions 
respecting  a  bank-note  currency,  which 
have  also  been  a  subject  of  consi- 
derable discussion  of  late  years :  whe- 
ther the  privilege  of  providing  it  should 
be  confined  to  a  single  establishment, 
wich  as  the  Bank  of  Endand,  or  a 
plurality  of  issuers  should  be  allowed: 


and  in  the  latter  case,  whether  any 
peculiar  precautions  are  requisite  or 
advisable,  to  protect  the  holders  of  notes 
against  losses  occasioned  by  the  insol- 
vency of  the  issuers. 

The  course  of  the  preceding  speco- 
lations  has  led  us  to  attach  so  much 
less  of  peculiar  importance  to  bank 
notes,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of 
credit,  than  accords  with  the  notions 
generally  current,    that  questions  re- 
specting the  regulation  of  so  very  sfioall 
a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  credit, 
cannot  appear  to  us  of  such  momentous 
import  as  they  are  sometimes  considered. 
Bank  notes,  however,  have  so  &r  a  real 
peculiarity,  that  they  are  the  only  form 
of  credit  sufficiently  convenient  for  all 
the^  purposes  of  circulation,  to  be  able 
entirely  to  supersede  the  use  of  metallic 
money  for  internal  purposes.     Though 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  cheoues  has 
a  tendency  more  ana  more  to  oiminish 
the  number  of  bank  notes,  as  it  would 
that  of  the  sovereigns  or  other  coins 
which  would  take  their  place  if  i^ey 
were  abolished ;  there  is  sure,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  to  be  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  them  wherever  the   necessary 
aegree  of  commercial  confidence  exists, 
and  their  free  use  is  permitted.    The 
exclusive  privilege,  therefore,  of  issuing 
them,  if  reserved  to  the  government  or 
to  some  one  body,  is  a  source  of  great 
pecuniary  gain.    That  this  gain  should 
be  obtained  for  the  nation  at  large  is 
both  practicable  and  desirable  :  and  if 
the  management  of  a  bank-n^to  cur- 
rency ought  to  be  so  completely  mecha- 
nical, so  entirely  a  thing  of  fixed  rule,  ts 
it  is  made  by  the  Act  of  1844,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  this  mechanism 
should  be  worked  for  the  profit  of  any 
private  issuer.  Gather  than  for  the  pub- 
lic treasury.    If,  however,  a  plan  be 
preferred  which  leaves  the  variatioiis 
m  the  amount  of  issues  in  any  degree 
whatever  to  the  discretion  of  the  issuen^ 
it  is  not  desirable  that  to  the  ever-grow- 
ing attributions  of  the  government, » 
delicate  a  function  should   be  super- 
added ;  and  that  the  attention  of  the 
heads  of  the  state  should  be  diverted 
from  larger  objects,  by  their  being  be- 
sieged with  the  applications,  and  made 
a  mark  for  all  the  attacks,  which  ai« 
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never  spared  to  those  deemed  to  be 
responsible  for  au^  acts,  however  mi- 
nute, connected  with  the  repilation  of 
the  currency.  It  would  be  better  that 
treasury  notes,  exchangeable  for  gold 
on  demand,  should  be  issued  to  a  mL.ed 
amotint,  not  exceeding  the  minimum  of 
a  bank-note  currency;  the  remainder  of 
the  notes  which  may  be  required  being 
left  to  be  supplied  either  by  one  or  by 
a  number  of  private  banking  establish- 
ments. Or  an  establishment  like  the 
Bank  of  England  might  supply  the 
whole  ctmutry,  on  condition  of  lending 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  its  notes 
to  the  government  without  interest; 
which  would  give  tha  «ame  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  state  as  if  it  issued 
that  number  of  its  own  notes. 

The  reason  ordinarily  alleged  in 
condenmation  of  the  system  of  murality 
of  issuers  which  existed  in  England 
before  the  Act  of  1844,  and  under 
certain  limitations  still  subsists,  is,  that 
the  competition  of  these  different  is- 
suers induces  them  to  increase  the 
amount  of  their  notes  to  an  injurious 
extent.  But  we  have  seen  that  the 
power  which  bankers  have  of  augment- 
mg  their  issues,  and  the  degree  of 
mischief  which  they  can  produce  by  it, 
are  quite  trifling  compared  with  the 
current  over-estimate.  As  remarked 
by  Mr.  Fullarton,*  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  banking  competition  occa- 
sioned hj  the  establishment  of  the 
joint-stock  banks,  a  competition  often 
of  the  most  reckless  kind,  has  proved 
utterly  powerless  to  enlarge  the  aggre- 
gate mass  of  the  bank-note  circulation ; 
that  aggregate  circulation  having,  on 
the  contrary,  actually  decreased.  In 
the  absence  of  anv  special  case  for  an 
exception  to  freedom  of  industry,  the 
general  rule  ought  to  prevail.  It  ap- 
pears desirable,  however,  to  maintain 
one  great  establishment  like  the  Bank 
of  England,  distinguished  from  other 
banks  of  issue  in  this,  that  it  alone  is 
required  to  pay  in  gold,  the  others 
being  at  liberty  to  pay  their  notes  with 
notes  of  the  central  establishment.  The 
object  of  this  is  that  there  mav  be  one 
body,  responsible  for  maintaimng  a  re- 
lerve  of  the  precious  metals  sufficient 
•  Pp.  89—92. 


to  meet  any  drain  that  can  reasonably 
be  exj^ected  to  take  place.  By  disse- 
minating this  responsibility  among  a 
number  of  banks,  it  is  prevented  from 
operating  efficaciously  upon  any  :  or  if 
it  be  still  enforced  against  one,  the  re- 
serves of  the  metals  retained  by  all  the 
others  are  capital  kept  idle  in  pure 
waste,  which  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  allowing  them  at  their  option  to 
pay  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 

§  6.  The  question  remains  whether, 
in  case  of  a  plurality  of  issuers,  any 
peculiar  precautions  are  needed  to 
protect  the  holders  of  notes  from  the 
consequences  of  failure  of  payment. 
Before  1826,  the  insolvency  of  banks  of 
issue  was  a  frequent  and  very  serious 
evil,  often  spreading  distress  through  a 
whole  neighbourhood,  and  at  one  blow 
depriving  provident  industry  of  the 
results  of  long  and  painfrd  saving.  This 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  wmch  in- 
duced Parliament,  in  that  year,  to  pro- 
hibit the  issue  of  bank  notes  of  a  deno- 
mination below  five  pounds,  that  the 
labouring  classes  at  least  might  be  as 
Hitle  as  possible  exposed  to  participate 
in  this  suffering.  As  an  additional 
safeguard,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
give  the  holdera  of  notes  a  priority 
over  other  creditors,  or  to  require 
bankers  to  deposit  stock  or  other  public 
securities  as  a  pledge  for  the  whole 
amount  of  their  issues.  The  insecurity 
of  the  former  bank-note  curreuCT^  of 
England  was  partly  the  work  of  the 
law,  which,  in  order  to  give  a  qualified 
monopoly  of  banking  business  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  had  actually  made 
the  formation  of  safe  banking  estabHsh- 
meuts  a  punishable  offence,  by  prohi- 
biting the  existence  of  any  banxs,  in 
town  or  country,  whether  of  issue  or 
deposit,  with  a  number  of  partners  ex- 
ceeding six.  This  truly  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  old  system  of  monopoly 
and  restriction  was  done  away  with  in 
1826,  both  as  to  issues  and  deposits, 
everywhere  but  in  a  district  of  sixty- 
five  miles  radius  round  London,  and  in 
1833  in  that  district  also,  as  far  as 
relates  to  deposits.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  numerous  joint-stock  banks  since 
established,  would  have  farnished   a 
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more  trastwortkr  cmrency,  and  that 
under  their  influence  the  banking 
system  of  England  would  have  been 
almost  as  secure  to  the  public  as  that 
of  Scotland  (where  banking  was  always 
free)  has  been  for  two  centuries  past. 
But  the  almost  incredible  instances  of 
reckless  and  fraudulent  mismanagement 
which  these  institutions  have  of  late 
afforded  (though  in  some  of  the  most 
aotorious  cases   the   delinquent  esta^  ' 


blishmenti  have  not  been  banks  of 
issue),  have  shown  only  too  clearly  that 
south  of  the  Tweed  at  least,  the  joint- 
stock  piinciple  applied  to  banking  is 
not  the  adequate  safeguard  it  was  so 
confidently  supposed  to  be :  and  it  is 
difficult  now  to  resist  the  convictioii, 
that  if  plurality  of  issuers  is  allowed  to 
exist,  some  kind  of  special  security  in 
favour  of  the  holders  of  notes  should  be 
exacted  as  an  imperative  condition. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


OP  THE   COMPETITION   OF   DIFFE&BNT  COUNTRIES    IN   THE   SAME   MARKBT. 


§  1.  In  the  phraseology  of  the 
Mercantile  System,  the  language  and 
doctrines  of  which  are  still  the  basis  of 
what  may  be  called  the  political  eco- 
nomy of  the  selling  classes,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  buyers  or  consumers, 
there  is  no  word  of  more  frequent 
recurrence  or  more  perilous  import 
than  the  word  underselling.  To  un- 
dersell other  countries  —  not  to  be 
undersold  by  other  countries — were 
spoken  of,  and  are  still  very  often 
spoken  o^  almost  as  if  they  were  the 
sole  purjposes  for  whichproduction  and 
commodities  exist.  The  feelings  of 
rival  tradesmen,  prevailing  amon^ 
nations,  overruled  for  centuries  all 
sense  of  the  general  community  of  ad- 
vantage which  commercial  countries 
derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  an- 
other: and  that  commercial  spirit 
which  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  ob- 
stacles to  wars,  was  during  a  certain 
period  of  European  history  their  prin- 
cipal cause. 

Even  in  the  more  enlightened  view 
now  attainable  of  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  international  commerce, 
some,  though  a  comparatively  small, 
space  must  still  be  made  for  the  fact  of 
commercial  rivality.  Nations  may, 
like  individual  dealers,  be  competitors, 
with  opposite  interests,  in  the  markets 
of  some  commodities,  while  in  others 
they  are  in  the  more  fortunate  relation 
of  reciprocal  customers.    The  benefit 


of  commerce  does  not  consist,  as  it  was 
once  thought  to  do,  in  the  commodities 
sold ;  but,  since  the  commodities  sold 
are  the  means  of  obtaining  those  which 
are  bought,  a  nation  womd  be  cut  off 
from  the  real  advantage  of  commerce, 
the  imports,  if  it  could  not  induce  other 
nations  to  take  any  of  its  commodities 
in  exchange ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
competition  of  other  countries  compels 
it  to  offer  its  commodities  on  cheaper 
terms,  on  pain  of  not  selling  them  at 
all,  the  imports  which  it  obtains  by  its 
foreign  trade  are  procured  at  greater 
cost. 

These  points  have  been  adeqnately, 
though  incidentally,  illustrated  m  some 
of  the  preceding  chapters.  Bat  the 
great  space  which  the  topic  has  filled, 
and  continues  to  fill,  in  economical 
speculations,  and  in  the  practical 
anxieties  both  of  politiciani  and  of 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  m^es  it 
desirable,  before  quitting  the  snbject 
of  international  exchange,  to  snbjom  a 
few  observations  on  the  things  which 
do,  and  on  those  which  do  not,  enable 
countries  to  undersell  one  another. 

One  country  can  only  undersell  an- 
other in  a  given  market,  to  the  extent 
of  entirely  expelling  her  from  it,  on  two 
conditions.  In  the  first  place,  she  must 
have  a  greater  advantage  than  the 
second  country  in  the  production  of  the 
article  exported  by  both ;  meaning  bv 
a  greater  advantage  (as  has  been  al- 
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teady  so  fully  explained)  not  absolutely, 
but  in  comparison  \vitn  other  commo- 
ditieB;  and  in  the  second  place,  such 
must  be  her  relation  with  the  customer 
country  in  respect  to  the  demand  for 
each  other's  products,  and  such  the 
conseqaent  state  of  international  va- 
lues, as  to  give  away  to  the  customer 
country  more  than  the  whole  advan- 
tage possessed  by  the  rival  country; 
otherwise  the  rival  will  still  be  able  to 
hold  her  ground  in  the  market. 

Let  UB  revvrt  to  the  imaginaiy  hypo- 
thesis of  a  trade  between  England  and 
Germany  in  cloth  and  linen :  England 
being  capable  of  producing  10  yards  of 
cloth  at  the  same  cost  with  15  yards  of 
linen,  Germany  at  the  same  cost  with 
20,  and  the  two  commodities  being 
exchanged  between  the  two  countries 
(cost  of  carriage  apart)  at  some  inter- 
mediate rate,  say  10  for  17.  Germany 
could  not  be  permanently  undersold  in 
the  English  market,  ana  ex^lled  from 
it,  onless  by  a  country  which  offered 
not  merely  more  than  17,  but  more 
than  20  yards  of  linen  for  10  of  cloth. 
Short  ot  that,  the  competition  would 
duly  oblige  Germany  to  pay  dearer  for 
cloth,  but  would  not  disable  her  from 
exporting  linen.  The  country,  there- 
fore, which  could  undersell  Grermany, 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  able  to 
produce  linen  at  less  cost,  compared 
with  doth,  than  Germany  herself;  and 
in  the  next  place,  must  have  such  a 
demand  for  cloth,  or  other  English 
commodities,  as  would  compel  her,  even 
when  she  became  sole  occupant  of  the 
market,  to  give  a  greater  advantage  to 
England  than  Germany  could  give  by 
resigning  the  whole  of  hers ;  to  give, 
for  example,  21  yards  for  10.  For  if 
not — ^i^  for  example,  the  equation  of 
international  demand,  after  Germany 
was  excluded,  gave  a  ratio  of  18  for  10, 
Germany  could  again  enter  into  the 
competition;  G^rman^  would  be  now 
the  underselling  nation;  and  there 
would  be  a  point,  perhaps  19  for  10,  at 
which  both  countnes  would  be  able  to 
maintain  their  ground,  and  to  sell  in 
England  enough  linen  to  pay  for  the 
cloth,  or  other  English  commodities, 
for  which,  on  these  newly  ac^'usted 
tei2DS  of  intorchaDge,  they  had  a  de- 


mand. In  like  manner,  England,  as 
an  exporter  of  cloth,  could  only  be 
driven  from  the  German  market  by 
some  rival  whose  superior  advantages 
in  the  production  of  cloth  enabled  her, 
and  the  intensity  of  whose  demand  for 
German  produce  compelled  her,  to 
oflTer  10  yards  of  cloth,  not  merely  for 
less  than  17  yards  of  linen,  but  for  less 
than  15.  In  that  case,  England  could 
no  longer  carry  on  the  trade  without 
loss ;  but  in  any  case  short  of  this,  she 
would  merely  be  obliged  to  give  to 
Germany  more  cloth  for  less  linen  than 
she  had  previously  given. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  alarm  of  be- 
ing permanently  undersold  may  betaken 
much  too  easily ;  may  be  taken  when 
the  thing  really  to  be  anticipated  if 
not  the  loss  of  the  trade,  but  the  minor 
inconvenience  of  carrying  it  on  at  a 
diminished  advantage;  an  inconve- 
nience chiefly  falling  on  the  consumers 
of  foreign  commodities,  and  not  on  the 
producers  or  sellers  of  the  exported 
article.  It  is  no  sufficient  ground  of 
apprehension  to  the  English  producers, 
to  find  that  some  other  country  can 
sell  cloth  in  foreign  markets  at  some 
particular  time,  a  trifle  cheaper  than 
they  can  themselves  aiford  to  de  in  the 
existing  state  of  prices  in  England. 
Suppose  them  to  be  temporarily  unsold, 
and  their  exports  diminished;  the  im- 
ports will  exceed  the  exports,  there  will 
be  a  new  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals,  prices  will  fall,  and  as  all  the 
money  expenses  of  the  English  pro- 
ducers will  be  diminished,-they  will  be 
able  (if  the  case  falls  short  of  that 
stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph) 
again  to  compete  with  their  rivals. 
The  loss  which  England  will  incur, 
will  not  fall  upon  the  exporters,  but 
upon  those  who  consume  imported 
commodities;  who,  with  money  incomes 
reduced  in  amount,  will  have  to  pay 
the  same  or  even  an  increased  price 
for  all  things  produced  in  foreign 
countries. 

§  2.  Such,  I  conceive,  is  the  true 
theory,  or  rationale,  of  underselling. 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  takes  no 
account  of  some  things  which  we  hear 
spoken  ofj  oftener  perhaps  thiw  anj 
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others,  in  the  chara(;ter  of  causes  ex- 
posing a  conntiy  to  be  undersold. 

According  to  the  preceding  doctrine, 
a  country  cannot  be  undersold  in  any 
commodity,  unless  the  rival  country 
has  a  stronger  inducement  than  itself 
for  devoting  its  labour  and  capital  to  the 
production  of  the  commodity ;  arising 
from  the  fact  that  by  doing  so  it  occa- 
sions a  greater  saving  of  labour  and 
capital,  to  be  shared  between  itself  and 
its  customers — a  greater  increase  of  the 
aggregate  produce  of  the  world.  The 
underselling,  therefore,  though  a  loss 
to  the  undersold  country,  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  world  at  large ;  the  sub- 
stituted commerce  being  one  which 
economizes  more  of  the  labour  and 
capital  of  mankind,  and  adds  more  to 
their  collective  wealth,  than  the  com- 
merce superseded  bi^it.  The  advan- 
tage, of  course,  consists  in  being  able 
to  produce  the  commodity  of  oetter 
quality,  or  with  less  labour  (compared 
with  other  things) ;  or  perhaps  not  with 
less  labour,  but  in  less  time;  with  a 
less  prolonged  detention  of  the  capital 
employed.  This  may  arise  from  greater 
natural  advantages  (such  as  soil,  cli- 
mate, richness  of  mines) ;  superior  ca- 
pability, either  natural  or  acquired,  iu 
the  labourers ;  better  division  of  labour, 
and  better  tools,  or  machineiy.  But 
there  is  no  place  left  in  this  theory  for 
the  case  of  lower  wages.  This,  how- 
ever, in  the  theories  commonly  current, 
is  a  favourite  cause  of  underselling. 
We  continually  hear  of  the  disadvan- 
tage under  which  the^  British  producer 
labours,  both  in  foreign  markets  and 
even  in  his  own,  through  the  lower 
wages  paid  by  his  foreip:n  rivals.  These 
lower  wages,  we  are  told,  enable,  or  are 
always  on  the  point  of  enabling  them 
to  sell  at  lower  prices,  and  to  (uslodge 
the  English  manufacturer  from  all 
markets  in  which  he  is  not  artificially 
protected. 

Before  examining  this  opinion  on 
grounds  of  principle,  it  is  worth  while 
to  bestow  a  moment's  consideration 
upon  it  as  a  question  of  fact.  Is  it 
true  that  the  wages  of  manufacturing 
labour  are  lower  in  foreign  countries 
than  in  England,  in  any  sense  in  which 
low  wages  are  an  advantage  to  the 


capitalist?  The  artisan  of  Ghent  or 
Lyons  may  earn  less  wages  in  a  day, 
but  does  he  not  do  less  work  ?  Degrees 
of  efficiency  considered,  does  his  labour 
cost  less  to  his  employer?  Though 
wages  may  be  lower  on  the  Continent, 
is  not  the  Cost  of  Labour,  which  is  the 
real  element  in  the  competition,  very 
nearly  the  same  ?  That  it  is  so  seems 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  very  little  difference 
in  the  rate  of  profit  between  England 
and  the  Continental  countries.  But  if 
so,  the  opinion  is  absurd  that  English 
producers  can  be  undersold  by  their 
Continental  rivals  £rom  this  cause.  It 
is  only  in  America  that  the  supposition 
is  prundfucie  admissible.  In  America, 
wages  are  much  higher  than  in  Eng- 
land, if  we  mean  by  wages  the  daily 
earnings  of  a  labourer :  but  the  produc- 
tive power  of  American  labour  is  so 
great — ^its  efficiency,  combined  with 
the  favourable  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  exerted,  makes  it  worth  so  much 
to  the  purchaser,  that  the  Cost  of 
Labour  is  lower  in  America  than  in 
England ;  as  is  indicated  by  the  hct 
that  the  general  rate  of  profits  and  of 
interest  is  higher. 

§  8.  But  is  it  true  that  low  wages, 
even  in  the  sense  of  low  Cost  of  Labour, 
enable  a  country  to  sell  cheaper  in  the 
foreign  market?  I  mean,  of  course, 
low  wages  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  productive  industry  of  the 
country. 

If  wages,  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  industnr  which  supply  exports,  are 
kept,  artincially,  or  by  some  accidental 
cause,  below  the  general  rate  of  wages 
in  the  country,  this  is  a  real  advantage 
in  the  foreign  market.  It  lessens  the 
comparative  cost  of  production  of  those 
articles,  in  relation  to  others;  and 
has  the  same  effect  as  if  their  pro- 
duction required  so  much  less  labour. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  certain 
commodities.  In  that  country,  tobacco 
and  cotton,  two  great  articles  of  export 
are  produced  by  slave  labour,  while 
food  and  manufactures  generally  are 
produced  by  free  labourers,  who  either 
work  on  their  own  acconot  or  are  paid 
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by  wages.  In  spite  of  the  inferior 
efficiency  of  slave  labour,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  a  country 
where  the  wages  of  free  labour  are  so 
high,  the  work  executed  by  slaves  is  a 
better  bargain  to  the  capitalist.  To 
'"vhatever  extent  it  is  so,  this  smaller 
cost  of  labour,  being  not  general,  but 
limited  to  those  employments,  is  just 
as  much  a  cause  of  cheapness  in  the 
products,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
foreign  market,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  by  a  less  quantity  of  labour.  If 
the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  were 
aU  emancipated,  and  their  wages  rose 
to  the  general  level  of  the  earnings  of 
free  labour  in  America,  that  country 
might  be  obliged  to  erase  some  of  the 
slave-grown  articles  from  the  catalogue 
of  its  exports,  and  would  certainly  be 
unable  to  sell  any  of  them  in  the  foreign 
market  at  the  accustomed  price.  Their 
cheapness  is  partly  an  artificial  cheap- 
ness, which  may  be  compared  to  that 
produced  by  a  bounty  on  i)roduction 
or  on  exportation :  or,  consiaering  the 
means  by  which  it  is  obtained,  an  apter 
compaiison  would  be  with  the  cheap- 
ness of  stolen  goods. 

An  advantage  of  a  similar  economi- 
cal, though  of  a  very  different  moral 
character,  is  that  possessed  by  domestic 
manufactures ;  faorics  produced  in  the 
leisure  hours  of  families  partially 
occupied  in  other  pursuits,  who,  not 
depending  for  subsistence  on  the  pro- 
duce of  tne  manufacture,  can  affora  to 
■ell  it  at  any  price,  however  low,  for 
which  they  thmk  it  worth  while  to 
take  the  trouble  of  producing.  In  an 
account  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  to 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  on 
another  subject,  it  is  observed,*  "  The 
workman  of  Zurich  is  to-day  a  manufac- 
turer, to-morrow  again  an  agriculturist, 
and  changes  his  occupations  with  the 
seasons,  in  a  continual  round.  Manu- 
&ctnring  industry  and  tillage  advance 
h  and  in  hand,  in  inseparable  alliance, 
and  in  this  union  of  the  two  occupa- 
tions the  secret  may  be  found,  why  the 
simple  and  unlearned  Swiss  manufac- 
turer can  always  go  on  competing,  and 
increasing  in  prosperity,  in  the  &oe  of 

•  Huterioo:,  Geoffrapkical,  and  StatuHeal  I  ?^«  ^7  '^^  *^e»  ^ J*  **»*«  jf  earn- 
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those  extensive  establishments  fitted 
out  with  great  economic,  and  (what  is 
still  more  important)  intellectual,  re* 
sources.  Even  in  those  parts  of  the 
Canton  where  manufactures  have  ex- 
tended themselves  the  most  widely, 
only  one-seventh  of  all  the  families 
belong  to  manufactures  alone;  four- 
sevenths  combine  that  employment 
with  agriculture.  The  advantage  of 
this  domestic  or  family  manufactore 
consists  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  it  is 
compatible  with  all  other  avocations, 
or  rather  that  it  may  in  part  be  re- 
garded as  only  a  supplementary  em- 
ployment. In  winter,  in  the  dwelliiigs 
of  the  operatives,  the  whole  family 
employ  themselves  in  it :  but  as  soon 
as  spring  appears,  those  on  whom  the 
early  field  labours  devolve,  abandon  the 
in-door  work;  many  a  shuttle  stands 
still ;  by  degrees,  as  the  field-work 
increases,  one  member  of  the  family 
follows  another,  till  at  last,  at  the 
harvest,  and  during  the  so-called '  great 
works,'  all  hands  seize  the  implements 
of  husbandry;  but  in  unfavourable 
weather,  and  in  all  otherwise  vacant 
hours,  the  work  in  the  cottage  is  re- 
sumed, and  when  the  ungenial  season 
again  recurs,  the  people  return  in  the 
same  gradual  oraer  to  their  home 
occupation,  until  they  have  all  re- 
sumed it.*' 

In  the  case  of  these  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, the  comparative  cost  of 
production,  on  which  the  interchange 
between  countries  depends,  is  much 
lower  than  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  employed.  The  work- 
people, looking  to  tne  earnings  of  theii 
loom  for  a  part  only,  if  for  any  part,  dk 
their  actual  maintenance,  can  afford  to 
work  for  a  less  remuneration,  than  the 
lowest  rate  of  wages  which  can  per- 
manently exist  in  the  employments  by 
which  the  labourer  has  to  support  the 
whole  expense  of  a  family.  Working, 
as  they  do,  not  for  an  emploTer  but  for 
themselves,  they  may  be  said  to  carry 
on  the  manufacture  at  no  cost  at  all, 
except  the  small  expense  of  a  loom  and 
of  the  material ;  and  the  limit  of  pos* 
sible  cheapness  is  not  the  necessity  of 
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social  employmeDt  of  their  leiBore  bonra 
not  <Hs&greeable. 

§  4.  Thege  two  cases,  of  slave  labour 
and  of  domestic  manufactures,  exem- 
plify the  conditions  imder  which  low 
wages  enable  a  comitij  to  sell  its  com- 
modities cheaper  in  foreign  markets, 
and  consequently  to  undersell  its  rivals, 
or  to  avoid  beii)g  undersold  by  them. 
But  no  such  advantage  is  conferred  by 
low  wages  when  common  to  all  branches 
of  industry.  General  low  wages  never 
caused  any  country  to  undersell  its 
rivals,  nor  did  general  high  wages  ever 
hinder  it  from  doing  so. 

To  demonstrate  this,  we  must  return 
to  an  elementary  principle  which  was 
discussed  in  a  former  chapter.*  Grene- 
ral  low  wages  do  not  cause  low  jsrices, 
nor  hij^h  wages  high  prices,  within  the 
country  itself.  General  prices  are  not 
raised  oy  a  rise  of  wages,  any  more  than 
they  would  be  raised  by  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  labour  req^uired  in  all 
production.  Expenses  which  affect  all 
commodities  equally,  have  no  influence 
on  prices.  If  the  maker  of  broadcloth 
or  cutlery,  and  nobody  else,  had  to  pay 
higher  wages,  the  price  of  his  commo- 
ciity  would  rise,  just  as  it  would  if  he 
had  to  employ  more  labour ;  because 
otherwise  he  would  gain  less  profit  than 
other  producers,  and  nobociy  would 
engage  in  the  employment.  But  if 
everybody  has  to  pay  higher  wages,  or 
everybody  to  employ  more  labour,  the 
loss  must  be  submitted  to ;  as  it  affects 
everybody  alike,  no  one  can  hope  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  a  change  of  employment, 
each  therefore  resigns  himseu  to  a 
diminution  of  profits,  and  prices  remain 
as  they  were.  In  like  manner,  general 
low  wa^s,  or  a  general  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  labour,  does  iiot  make 
prices  low,  but  profits  high.  If  wages 
fall  (meaning  here  by  wages  the  cost 
of  labour),  why,  on  that  account,  should 
the  producer  lower  his  ^rice  ?  He  will 
be  forced,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  Com- 
lelitiou  of  other  capitalists  who  will 
."rowd  into  his  employment.  But  other 
capitalists  are  also  paying  lower  wages, 
and  bv  enterine  into  competition  with 
him  they  would  gain  nothing  but  what 
•  ttivra.  book  ili.  oh.  Iv. 


they  are  gaining  already.  The  rate 
then  at  which  labour  is  paid,  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  it  which  is  employed, 
affects  neither  the  value  nor  the  price 
of  the  commodity  produced,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  pecmiar  to  that  commo- 
dity, and  not  common  to  commodities 
generally. 

Since  low  wages  are  not  a  cause  of 
low  prices  in  the  country  itself  so 
neither  do  they  cause  it  to  offer  its 
commodities  in  foreign  markets  at  a 
lower  price.  It  is  quite  true. that  if  the 
cost  of  labour  is  lower  in  America  than 
in  England,  America  could  sell  her 
cottons  to  Cuba  at  a  lower  price  than 
England,  and  still  gain  as  high  aprofit 
as  tne  English  manufacturer.  But  it 
is  not  with  the  profit  of  the  English 
manufacturer  that  the  American  cotton 
spinner  will  make  his  comparison ;  it 
is  with  the  profits  of  other  American 
capitalists.  These  enjoy,  in  common 
with  himself,  the  benefit  of  a  low  cost 
of  labour,  and  have  accordingly  a  high 
rate  of  profit.  Thia  high  profit  the 
cotton  spinner  must  albo  nave :  he  will 
not  content  himself  with  the  English 
profit.  It  is  true  he  may  go  on  for  a 
time  at  that  lower  rate,  rather  than 
change  his  employment ;  and  a  trade 
may  be  carried  on,  sometimes  for  a 
long  period,  at  a  much  lower  profit 
than  that  for  which  it  would  nave 
been  originally  engaged  in.  Coimtries 
which  have  a  low  cost  of  labour,  and 
high  profits,  do  not  for  that  reason 
undersell  others,  but  they  do  oppose  a 
more  obstinate  resistance  to  being 
undersold,  because  the  producers  can 
often  submit  to  a  diminution  of  profit 
without  being  unable  to  live,  and  even 
to  thrive,  by  their  business.  But  this 
is  all  which  their  advantage  does  for 
them  :  and  in  this  resistance  they  will 
not  long  persevere,  when  a  change  of 
times,  which  may  give  them  eqaal 
profits  with  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, has  become  manifestly  hopeless. 

§  5.  There  is  a  class  of  trading  and 
exporting  communities,  on  which  a 
few  words  of  explanation  seem  to  he 
required.  These  are  hardly  to  he 
looked  upon  as  countries,  canying  <m 
an  exchange  of  commoditieB  withotliei 
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cotuitrieB,  but  more  properly  as  out- 
lying agricultural  or  manufacturing 
establisBmeDts  belongine  to  a  lar^r 
community.  Our  Wett  Lid^a  colonies, 
for  example,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
countries,  with  a  productive  capital  of 
their  own.  If  Manchester,  mstead  of 
being  where  it  is,  were  on  a  rock  in 
the  North  Sea  (its  present  industry 
nevertheless  continuing),  it  would  still 
be  but  a  town  of  England,  not  a 
country  trading  with  England;  it 
would  be  merely,  as  now,  a  place 
where  England  finds  it  convenient  to 
carry  on  her  cotton  manufacture.  The 
West  Indies,  in  like  manner,  are  the 
place  where  England  finds  it  con- 
venient to  carry  on  the  production  of 
sugar,  coffee,  and  a  few  other  tropical 
commodities.  All  the  capital  employed 
is  English  capital ;  almost  all  tne  io- 
dustry  is  carried  on  for  English  uses ; 
there  is  little  production  of  anything 
except  the  staple  commodities,  and 
these  are  sent  to  England,  not  to  be 
exchanged  for  things  exported  to  the 
colony  and  consumed  by  its  inhabitants, 
but  to  be  sold  in  England  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  proprietors  there.  The 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  therefore 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  external 
trade,  but  more  i-esembles  the  traffic 
between  town  and  country,  and  is 
amenable  to  the  principles  of  the  home 
trade.  The  rate  of  profit  in  the  colo- 
nies will  be  regulated  by  English  pro- 
fits :  the  expectation  of  profit  must  be 
about  the  same  as  in  England,  with 
the  addition  of  compensation  for  the 
disadvantages  attending  the  more  dis- 
tant and  hazardous  employment :  and 
after  allowance  is  made  for  those  dis- 
advantages, the  value  and  price  of 
West  India  produce  in  the  English 
market  must  be  regulated  (or  rather 
must  have  been  regulated  formerly), 
like  that  of  any  English  commodity, 
by  the  cost  of  production.  For  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  in  abeyance  :  the  price 
was  first  kept  up  beyond  the  ratio  of 
the  cost  of  production  by  deficient  sup- 

Slies,  which  could  not,  owing  to  tne 
eficiency  of  labour,  be  increased ;  and 
more  recently  the  admission  of  foreign 
competition  hac>    introduced    another 


element,  and  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands  are  undersold,  not  so  much  be- 
cause wa^s  are  higher  than  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  as  because  they  are  higher 
than  in  England :  for  were  they  not  so, 
Jamaica  could  sell  her  sugars  at  Cuban 
prices,  and  still  obtain,  though  not  a 
Cuban,  an  English  rate  of  profit. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  notice  an- 
other class  of  small,  but  in  this  case 
mostly  independent  communities, 
which  have  supported  and  enriched 
themselves  almost  without  any  produc- 
tions of  their  own,  (except  snips  and 
marine  equipments,)  by  a  mere  carry- 
ing trade,  and  commerce  of  entrepdt ; 
by  buying  the  produce  of  one  oountry, 
to  sell  it  at  a  profit  in  another.  Such 
were  Venice  and  the  Hanse  Towns. 
The  case  of  these  communities  is  very 
simple.  They  made  themselves  and 
their  capital  the  instruments,  not  of 
production,  but  of  accomplishing  ex- 
changes between  the  productions  of 
other  countries.  These  exchanges  are 
attended  with  an  advantage  to  those 
countries — an  increase  of  the  aggregate 
returns  to  industry — ^part  cf  which 
went  to  indemnify  the  agents,  for  the 
necessary  expense  of  transport,  and  , 
another  part  to  remunerate  the  use  of 
their  capital  and  mercantile  skill.  The 
countries  themselves  had  not  capital 
disposable  for  the  operation.  When 
the  Venetians  became  the  agents  of 
the  general  commerce  of  Southern 
Europe,  they  had  scarcely  any  compe- 
titors :  the  thing  would  not  have  been 
done  at  all  without  them,  and  there 
was  really  no  limit  to  their  profits 
except  the  limit  to  what  the  ignorant 
feudal  nobility  could  and  would  give 
for  the  unknown  luxuries  then  first 
presented  to  their  sight.  At  a  later 
period  competition  arose,  and  the  profit 
of  this  operation,  like  that  of  others, 
became  amenable  to  natural  laws.  The 
carrying  trade  was  taken  up  by  Hol- 
land, a  country  with  productions  of 
its  own  and  a  large  accumulated  ca- 
pital. The  other  nations  of  Europe 
also  had  now  capital  to  spare,  and  were 
capable  of  conducting  their  foreigii 
trade  for  themselves:  but  Hollano. 
having,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances^ 
a  lower  rate  of  profit  at  home,  couid 
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AfTord  to  carry  for  other  countries  at  a 
smaller  advance  on  the  original  cost  of 
the  goods,  than  wonld  have  been  re- 

fnired  bj  their  own  capitalists ;  and 
[nlland,     tberofore,     engrossed     the 


greatest  part  of  the  carrying  tiade  cj 
all  those  conntries  which  did  not  keep 
it  to  themselves  by  Navigation  Laws, 
constmcted,  like  those  of  Kngland,  tor 
that  express  purpose. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


0»    DISTBIBUnON,   AS  AFFEOi'ED   BT  EXCHANCIB. 


§  1.  We  have  now  completed,  as  far 
as  is  compatible  with  our  purposes  and 
limits,  the  exposition  of  the  machinery 
through  which  the  produce  of  a  country 
is  apportioned  among  the  different 
classes  of  its  inhabitants ;  which  is  no 
other  than  the  machinery  of  Exchange, 
and  has  for  the  exponents  of  its  opera- 
tion, the  laws  of  Value  and  of  Price. 
We  shall  now  avail  ourselves  of  the 
h'ght  thus  acquired,  to  cast  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  subject  of  Dis- 
tribution. The  division  of  the  produce 
among  the  three  classes,  Labourers, 
Capitalists,  and  Landlords,  when  con- 
•  sidered  without  any  reference  to  Ex- 
change, appeared  to  depend  on  certain 
general  laws.  It  is  fit  that  we  should 
now  consider  whether  these  same  laws 
still  operate,  when  the  distribution 
takes  place  through  the  complex  me- 
chanism of  exchange  and  money;  or 
whether  the  properties  of  the  me- 
chanism interfere  with  and  modify  the 
presiding  principles. 

The  primary  division  of  the  produce 
of  human  exertion  and  frugality  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  into  three  shares,  wages, 
profits,  and  rent ;  and  these  shares  are 
portioned  out  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  them,  in  the  form  ol  money,  and  by 
a  process  of  exchange ;  or  rather,  the 
capitalist,  with  whom  in  the  usual  ar- 
rangements of  society  the  produce 
remains,  pays  in  money,  to  the  other 
two  sharers,  the  market  value  of  their 
labour  and  land.  If  we  examine,  on 
what  the  pecuniary  value  of  labour, 
and  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  use  of 
land,  depend,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
on  the  very  same  causes  by  which  wo 
found  that  wages  and  rent  would  be 


regulated  if  there  were  no  money  ana 
no  exchange  of  commodities. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  law  of  Wages  is  not  affected  by 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  Ex- 
change or  Money.  Wages  depend  on 
the  ratio  between  pop^ation  and  ca- 
pital ;  and  would  do  so  if  all  the  capital 
in  the  world  were  the  property  of  one 
association,  or  if  the  capitalists  among 
whom  it  is  shared  maintained  each  an 
establishment  for  the  production  of 
every  article  consumed  in  the  commu- 
nity, exchange  of  commodities  having 
no  existence.  As  the  ratio  between 
capital  and  population,  in  all  old 
countries,  depends  on  the  stren^h  of 
the  checks  by  which  the  too  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  is  restrained,  it 
may  be  said,  popularly  speaking,  that 
wages  depend  on  the  checks  to  popu- 
lation; that  when  the  check  is  not 
death,  by  starvation  or  disease  ,wage8 
depend  on  the  prudence  of  the  labour- 
ing people ;  and  that  wages  in  any 
country  are  habitually  at  the  lowest 
rate,  to  which  in  that  country  th« 
labourer  will  suffer  them  to  oe  de- 
pressed rather  than  put  a  restraint 
upon  multiplication. 

What  is  here  meant,  however,  by 
wages,  is  the  labourer's  real  scale  of 
comfort;  the  quantity  he  obtains  of 
the  things  whicn  nature  or  habit  has 
made  necessary  or  agreeable  to  him : 
wa^es  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
of  importance  to  the  receiver,  fn  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  of  importance 
to  the  payer,  they  do  not  depend  ex- 
clusively on  sucn  simple  principles. 
Wages  in  the  first  sense,  the  wages  on 
which  the  labourer's  comfort  depenilsa 
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we  will  call  real  wagM^  or  wages  in 
kind.  Wages  in  the  second  sense,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  call,  for  the  pre- 
sent, money  wages ;  assuming,  as  it  is 
allowable  to  do,  that  money  remains 
for  the  time  an  invariable  standard,  no 
idteration  taking  place  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  circulating  me- 
dium itself  is  produced  or  obtained. 
If  money  itself  undergoes  no  variation 
in  cost,  the  money  price  of  labour  is  an 
exact  measure  of  the  Cost  of  Labour, 
and  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  conve- 
nient symbol  to  express  it. 

The  money  wages  of  labour  are  a 
componndreralt  of  two  elements:  first, 
real  wages,  or  wages  in  kind,  or  in 
other  words,  the  quantity  which  the 
labourer  obtains  of  the  ordinary  ar- 
ticles of  consumption ;  and  secondly, 
the  money  prices  of  those  articles.  In 
all  old  countries — all  countries  in  which 
the  increase  of  population  is  in  any 
degree  checked  by  the  di£Scult^  of 
obtaining  subsistence — the  habitual 
money  price  of  labour  is  that  which 
will  just  enable  the  labourers,  one 
with  another,  to  purchase  the  commo- 
dities without  which  tbey  either  cannot 
or  will  not  keep  up  the  population  at 
its  customary  rate  of  increase.  Their 
standard  of  comfort  being  ^ven,  (and 
by  the  standard  of  comfort  in  a  labour- 
ing class,  is  meant  that,  rather  than 
forego  which,  they  will  abstain  from 
multiplication),  money  wages  depend 
on  the  money  price,  and  therefore  on 
the  oost  of  production,  of  the  various 
articles  whicn  the  labourers  habi^ally 
consume :  because  if  their  wages  can- 
not procure  them  a  given  quantity  of 
these,  their  increase  will  slacken,  and 
their  wages  rise.  Of  these  articles, 
food  and  other  a^cultnral  produce 
are  so  much  the  principal,  as  to  leave 
little  influence  to  anytbme  else. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  are 
enabled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  laid  down  in 
this  Third  Part.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  food  and  agricnltural  produce 
has  been  analyzed  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  It  depends  on  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  least  fertile  land,  or  of 
the  least  productively  employed  portion 
of  capital,    which  the  necessities  of 


■ociety  have  as  yet  put  in  requisition 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  oost  of 
production  of  food  g^wn  in  these  least 
advantageous  circumstances,  deter- 
mines, as  we  have  seen,  the  exchange 
value  and  money  price  of  the  whole. 
In  any  given  state,  therefore,  of  the 
labourers  habits,  their  money  wages 
depend  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
least  fertile  land,  or  least  productive 
anicultural  capital;  on  the  point 
which  cultivation  has  reached  in  its 
downward  progress — in  its  encroach- 
ments on  the  barren  lands,  and  its  gra* 
dually  increased  strain  upon  the  powers 
of  the  more  fertil**.  Now,  the  force 
which  urges  cultivation  in  this  down- 
ward course,  is  the  increase  of  po'^ple ; 
while  the  counter-force  which  checks 
the  descent,  is  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  science  and  practice, 
enabling  the  same  soil  to  yield  to  ths 
same  labcor  more  ample  returns.  The 
costliness  of  the  most  costly  part  of 
the  produce  of  cultivation,  is  an  exact 
expression  of  the  state,  at  any  g^ven 
moment,  of  the  race  which  population 
and  agricultural  skiU  are  always  run- 
ning against  each  other. 

§  2.  It  is  well  said  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
that  many  of  the  most  important 
lessons  in  political  economy  are  to  be 
learnt  at  tne  extreme  margin  of  culti- 
vation, the  last  point  which  the  culture 
of  the  soil  has  reached  in  its  contest 
with  the  spontaneous  agencies  of  nature. 
The  degree  of  productiveness  of  this  ex- 
treme margin,  is  an  index  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  among  the  three  classes, 
of  labourers,  capitalists,  and  land- 
lords. 

When  the  demand  of  an  increasing 
population^  for  more  food  cannot  be 
8atii«5ed  without  extending  cultivation 
to  less  fertile  land,  or  incurring  addi- 
tional outlay,  with  a  less  proportional 
return,  on  land  already  in  cultivation, 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  this  in- 
crease of  agricultural  produce,  that  the 
value  and  price  of  that  produce  must 
first  rise,  int  as  soon  as  the  price  has 
risen  sufficiently  to  give  to  tne  add> 
tional  outlay  of  capital  the  ordinary 
profit,  the  rise  will  not  go  on  still  fiw- 
EG 
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tlier  for  the  parpose  of  enAbling  the 
new  land,  or  the  new  expenditure  on 
old  Und,  to  yield  rent  as  well  M  profit. 
The  land  or  capital  last  put  in  requiri- 
tion,  and  occupying  what  Dr.  Chalmers 
oaUs  the  margin  of  cultivation,  will 
vield,  and  continue  to  yield,  no  vent* 
!But  if  this  yields  no  rent,  the  rent 
AflK)rded  by  all  other  land  or  agliouU 
tural  capital  will  be  exactly  io  muoh 
as  it  produoes  more  than  this.  The 
price  of  food  will  always  on  the  avenge 
be  such,  that  the  worst  land,  and  the 
least  productive  instalment  Of  the  Capi- 
tal employed  on  the  better  lands,  shall 
just  replace  the  expenses  with  the 
ordinary  profit.  If  the  least  fkyoured 
land  and  capital  just  do  thus  much, 
fidl  other  land  and  capital  will  yield  an 
extra  profit,  equal  to  the  prooeeds  of 
the  extra  produce  due  to  their  superior 
producliveneBs ;  and  this  extra  profit 
becomest  by  competition)  the  prise  of 
the  landloras.  Exchange,  and  mouey, 
therefore,  make  no  difference  in  the 
law  of  rent:  it  is  the  'same  as  we 
originally  found  it.  Bent  is  the  extra 
return  made  to  agricultural  capital 
when  employed  with  peculiar  advan- 
tages; the  exact  equivalent  of  what 
those  advantages  enable  the  producers 
to  economize  in  the  cost  of  production : 
the  value  and  price  of  tie  pi-oduce 
bein^  regulated  by  the  cost  of  prO' 
duction  to  those  producers  who  have 
no  advantages ;  by  the  return  to  that 
portion  of  agricultural  oapital,  the  cir- 
ciinistAnoes  of  which  are  the  least 
favourable. 

§  3.  Wages  and  Rent  being  thus 
regulated  by  the  same  principles  when 
paid  in  money,  as  they  would  be  if 
apportioned  in  kind,  it  follows  that 
Profits  are  so  likewise.  For  the  sur- 
plus, after  replacing  wages  and  paying 
rent,  constitutes  Profits. 

We  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book»  that  the  advances  of  the 
capitalist,  when  analysed  to  their  ulti- 
mate elements^  consist  either  in  the 
purchase  or  maintenance  of  labour,  or 
in  the  profits  of  former  capitalists ;  and 
that  therefore  profits  in  the  last  resort, 
depend  upon  the  Cost  of  Labour,  falling 
46  tluit  nues,  and  rising  as  it  falls.  Let 


us  endeavour  to  traoe  more  minutely 
the  operation  of  this  law» 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  the 
Cost  of  Labour,  which  is  correctly  re- 
presented (money  being  supposed  iu- 
variable)  by  the  money  wages  of  the 
labourer,  may  be  increased.  The  la> 
bourer  may  obtain  greater  oomforts; 
wages  in  kmd-^real  wages^-maj  rise. 
Or  the  progress  of  population  may  force 
down  ooltivation  to  inferior  soils,  and 
more  costly  prooesses ;  thus  raising  tl» 
cost  of  production,  the  value,  and  the 
price,  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  la> 
bourer*s  consumption.  On  either  of 
these  suppositions,  the  rate  of  profit 
willfaU. 

If  the  labourer  obtains  more  abun- 
dant oommodities,  only  by  reason  of 
their  greater  cheapness ;  if  he  obtain 
a  greater  quantity,  but  not  on  the 
whole  a  greater  cost ;  real  wagoa  will 
be  increased,  but  not  money  wages,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  to  am^ot  the  rate 
of  profit.  But  if  he  obtains  a  greater 
quantity  of  commodities  of  whioh  the 
cost  of  production  is  not  lowered,  he 
obtains  a  greater  cost ;  his  money  wages 
are  higher.  The  expense  of  these  in- 
creased money  wages  falls  wholly  on 
the  capitalist.  There  are  no  conceiv- 
able means  bv  which  he  can  shake  it 
off.  It  may  be  said— it  used  formerly 
to  be  said-^that  he  will  get^  rid  of  it 
by  raising  his  price.  Bat  this  opinion 
we  have  already,  and  more  than  onoe, 
fully  reftited.* 

I'he  doctrine,  indeed,  that  a  rise 
of  wages  causes  an  eouivaleiit  rise  o( 
prices,  is,  as  we  formerly  observed,  self- 
oontradictory :  for  if  it  did  so,  it  would 
Hot  be  a  rise  of  wages ;  the  labourer 
would  get  no  more  of  any  commodity 
than  he  had  before,  let  his  money  wages 
rise  ever  so  much ;  a  rise  of  real  wa^pas 
would  be  an  impossibility.  This  being 
equally  contrary  to  reason  and  to  fact,  it 
is  evident  that  a  rise  of  money  wages 
does  not  raise  prices ;  that  high  wm^ea 
'are  DOt  a  cause  of  high  prices.  A  nse 
of  general  wages  falls  on  profits.  There 
is  no  possible  alternative. 

Having  disposed  of  the  case  in  which 
the  increase  of  money  wages,  and  o( 

*  Supra,  book  iii.  ch.  It.  (  9,  and  ch.  stt. 
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the  Cost  of  Labour,  uises  from  the 
labourer's  obtaining  more  ample  wa^ 
^n  kind,  let  vm  now  suppose  it  to  anse 
from  the  increased  cost  of  production 
of  the  thin^  which  he  consumes; 
owing  to  an  morease  of  jpopulation,  un- 
acoompanied  hj  an  eqmyaient  increase 
of  aencnltural  skill  The  augmented 
sapiHY  reauired  by  the  popuiHtion 
would  not  oe  obtained,  unless  tne  price 
of  food  rose  sofficientlj  to  remunerate 
the  farmer  for  the  mcreased  cost  of 
production.  The  farmer,  however,  in 
this  case  sustains  a  twofold  disadvan- 
tage. He  has  to  cany  on  his  cultiv.*- 
tion  under  less  favourable  conditions 
of  productiveness  than  before.  For 
this,  as  it  is  a  disadvantage  belonging 
to  mm  only  as  a  farmer,  and  not  shared 
by  other  emi>loyer8,  he  will,  on  the 
general  principles  of  value,  be  com- 
pensated by  a  rise  of  the  price  of  his 
commodity:  indeed,  until  this  rise  has 
taken  place,  he  will  not  bring  to  market 
the  required  increase  of  produce.  But 
this  very  rise  of  price  involves  him  in 
another  necessity,  for  which  he  is  not 
compensated.  He  must  pay  higher 
money^  wages  to  his  labourers.  This 
necessity,  being  common  to  him  with 
all  other  capitalists,  forms  no  ^und 
for  a  rise  of  price.  The  price  will  rise, 
until  it  has  placed  him  in  as  good  a 
situation  in  respect  of  i>rofits,  as  other 
employers  of  labour:  it  will  rise  so 
as  to  indemnify  him  tor  tne  mcreased  I 
labour  which  he  must  now  employ  in 
order  to  produce  a  given  Quantity  of 
food :  but  the  increasea  wages  oT  that 
labonr  are  a  burthen  common  to  all, 
and  for  which  no  one  can  be  indemnified. 
It  will  be  paid  wholly  from  profits. 

Thus  we  see  chat  increased  \7ageB, 
when  common  to  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
ductive labourers,  and  when  really  re- 
presenting a  greater  Cost  of  Labour,  are 
always  and  necessarily  at  the  expense  of 
profits.  And  by  reversing  the  cases,  we 
should  find  in  like  manner  that  dimi- 
nished wages,  when  .  representing  a 
really  diminished  Cost  of  Labour,  are 
equivalent  to  a  rise  of  profits.  But 
the  opposition  of  pecumaiy  interest 
thus  indicated  between  the  class  of 
capitalists  and  that  of  labourers,  is  to 
a  great  extent  only  apparent.     Beid 


wages  are  a  very  difibrent  thing  from 
the  Cost  of  Labour,  and  are  generally 
highest  at  the  times  and  places  whore, 
from  the  easy  terms  on  wnich  the  land 
yields  all  the  produce  as  yet  required 
from  it,  the  value  and  price  oi'  food 
bcine  low,  the  cost  of  labonr  to  the 
employer,  notwithstanding  its  ample 
remuneration,  is  comparatively  cheap, 
and  the  rate  of  profit  vonseouently 
high.  We  thus  obtain  a  full  con- 
firmation of  our  original  theorem,  that 
Profits  depend  on  the  Cost  of  Labour : 
or,  to  express  the  meaning  with  stiD 
greater  accuracy,  the  rate  m  profit  and 
the  cost  of  labour  var^  inversely  as  one 
another,  and  are  jomt  effects  6l  the 
same  agencies  or  causes. 

But  does  not  this  proposition  require 
to  be  slightly  modified,  by  making  al- 
lowance for  that  portion  (though  com- 
paratively small)  of  the  expenses  of 
the  capitalist,  which  does  not  consist 
in  wages  paid  by  himself  or  reim- 
bursed to  previous  capitalists,  but  in 
the  profits  of  those  previons  capitalists  ? 
Suppose,  for  example,  an  invention  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  should  oonsist  in  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary  that  the  hides 
should  remain  for  so  great  a  length 
of  time  in  the  tan-pit.  Shoemakers, 
saddlers,  and  other  workers  in  leather, 
would  save  a  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  their  material  which  consists  of 
the  tanner's  profits  durine  the  time  his 
capital  is  locked  up ;  and  this  saving^ 
it  may  be  said,  is  a  source  from  which 
they  might  denve  an  increase  of  profit, 
tbou^h  wages  and  the  Cost  of  Labour 
remained  exactly  the  same.  In  the 
case  here  supposed,  however,  the  con- 
sumer alone  would  benefit,  since  the 
prices  of  shoes,  harness,  and  all  other 
articles  into  which  leather  enters, 
would  fall,  until   the  profits  of  the 

f>roducers  were  reduced  to  the  general 
evel.  To  obviate  this  objection,  let 
us  suppose  that  a  similar  saving  of 
expenses  takes  plaoe  in  all  depart- 
ments of  production  at  once.  In  that 
case,  since  values  and  prices  would  not 
be^  afiected,  profits  would  probably  be 
raised ;  but  if  we  look  more  closely  into 
the  case  we  shall  find  that  it  is  because 
the  cost  of  labour  would  be  loweiied 
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In  this  as  in  Any  other  case  of  increase 
in  the  general  productiyeness  of  labour, 
if  the  Gkbourer  obtained  only  the  same 
real  wages,  profits  would  De  raised: 
but  the  same  real  wages  would  imply 
a  smaller  Cost  of  Labour;  the  cost  of 
production  of  all  things  haying  been, 
Dj  the  supposition,  diminished.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  real  wages  of 
labour  rose  proportionallj,  and  the  Cost 
of  Labour  to  the  employer  remained 
the  same,  the  advances  of  the  capi- 
talist would  bear  the  same  ratio  to  nis 
returns  as  before,  and  the  rate  of  profit 
would  be  unaltered.  The  reader  who 
nay  wish  for  a  more  mxnnte  examina- 


tion of  this  point,  will  find  it  in  the 
yolume  of  separate  Essays  to  which 
reference  has  before  been  made.*  The 
question  is  too  intricate  in  comparisoc 
with  its  importance,  to  be  fiirtner  en- 
tered into  in  a  work  like  the  present ; 
and  I  will  merely  say,  that  it  seems  to 
result  from  the  considerations  adduced 
in  the  Essay,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  case  in  question  to  afiect  the  inte- 
grity of  the  theory  which  affirms  an 
exact  correspondence,  in  an  inyerse 
direction,  between  the  rate  of  profil 
and  the  Cost  of  Labour. 

*  Bmy  IV.  on  PrqfUa  tm4  InUmt, 
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§  1.  The  three  precediiig  Parts  in- 
clude as  detailed  a  yiew  as  oar  limits 
permit,  of  what,  hy  a  happy  generaliza- 
tion of  a  mathematical  phrase,  has  been 
called  the  Statics  of  the  subject  VVe 
have  sarveyed  the  field  of  economical 
facts,  and  have  examined  how  they 
stand  related  to  one  another  as  causes 
and  effects ;  what  circumstances  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  production,  of  em- 
ployment for  labonr,  of  capital  and 
population;  what  laws  regulate  rent, 
profits,  and  wages ;  under  what  condi* 
tions  and  in  what  proportions  commodi- 
ties are  interchanged  between  indivi- 
duals and  between  countries.  We  have 
thns  obtained  a  collective  view  of  the 
economical  phenomena  of  society,  con- 
sidered as  existing  simultaneously.  We 
baYe  ascertained,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  principles  of  their  interdependence ; 
and  when  the  state  of  some  of  the  ele- 
ments is  known,  we  should  now  be  able 
to  infer,  in  a  general  way,  the  contem- 
poraneous state  of  most  of  the  others. 
All  this,  however,  has  only  put  us  in 
possession  of  the  economical  laws  of  a 
stationary  and  michanging  society. 
We  have  still  to  consider  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  mankind  as  liable  to 
change,  and  indeed  (in  the  more  ad- 
Tanced  portions  of  the  race,  and  in  all 
t.«gions  to  which  their  influence  reaches) 
as  at  all  times  undergoing  progressive 
changes.  We  have  to  consider  what 
these  changes  are,  what  are  their  laws, 
and  what  their  ultimate  tendencies; 
thereby  adding  a  theory  of  motion  to  oar 


theory  of  equilibrium — ^the  Dynamics 
of  poutical  economy  to  the  Statics. 

in  this  inquiry,  it  is  natural  to  com- 
mence by  tracing  the  operation  of 
known  and  acknowledged  agencies. 
Whatever  may  be  the  other  changes 
which  the  economy  of  society  is  des- 
tined to  undergo,  there  is  one  actually 
in  progress,  concerning  which  there  can 
be  no  dispute.  In  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world,  and  in  all  others  as  they 
come  within  the  influence  of  those  lead- 
ing countries,  there  is  at  least  one  pro- 
gressive movement  which  continues 
with  little  interruption  from  year  to 
j^ear  and  firom  generation  to  genera- 
tion; a  progress  in  wealth;  an  ad- 
vancement in  what  is  called  material 
prosperity.  All  the  nations  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  civilized,  in- 
crease gradually  in  production  and  in 
population :  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  not  onlv  these  nations  will 
for  some  time  contmae  so  to  increase, 
but  that  most  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  including  some  not  yet 
founded,  will  soocessively  enter  upon 
the  same  career.  It  will,  therefore,  bo 
oor  first  object  to  examine  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  this  progressive 
change ;  the  elements  which  constituto 
it,  and  the  effects  it  produces  on  the 
various  economical  lacts  of  which  we 
have  been  tracing  the  laws,  and  espe- 
cially on  wages,  profits,  rents,  valaes, 
and  prices. 

§  2.    Of  the  features  which  charao 
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ttirize  this  progressive  economical  move- 
ment of  civilized  nations,  that  which  first 
excites  attention,  through  its  intimate 
cuni'.exion  with  the  phenomena  of  Pro- 
duction, is  the  perpetual,  and  so  far  as 
human  foresight  can  extend,  the  un- 
limited, growth  of  man's  power  over 
nature.  Our  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties and  laws  of  physical  ohjeots  shows 
no  sign  of  approaching  its  ultimate 
boundaries:  it  is  advancing  more  te- 
pidly, and  in  a  greater  num  tor  of  direc- 
tions at  once,  than  in  anv  previous  age 
or  generation,  and  affording  such  fre- 
quent glimpses  of  unexplored  fields  be- 
yond, as  to  justify  the  oelief  that  our 
acquaintance  with  nature  is  still  almost 
in  its  infancv.  This  increasing  phy- 
sical knowledge  is  now,  too^  more  ra- 
pidly than  at  any  former  period,  con- 
verted by  practical  ingenuity,  into  phy- 
sical power.  The  most  marvellous  of 
modem  inventions,  one  which  realizes 
the  imftginarjjr  feats  of  the  magician, 
not  metaphorically  hut  literal^ — the 
electro-magnetic  teleeraph  —  sprang 
into  existence  but  a  lew  years  after 
the  establishment  ol  the  scientific 
theory  which  it  realizes  and  ttxempli- 
fies.  Lastly,  the  manual  |>art  of  these 
great  sdentific  operations  is  now  never 
wanting  to  the  inteUectual :  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  or  forming,  in  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  we  working  hands  of 
the  community,  the  skill  requisite  for 
executing  the  most  delicate  processes 
of  the  application  o£  science  to  prac- 
tical uses.  From  this  union  of  condi- 
tions, it  is  impossible  not  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  vast  midtiplication  and  long 
succession  of  contrivances  for  econo- 
mizing labour  axul  increasing  its  pro- 
duce ;  and  to  an  ever  wider  diffusion 
of  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  contri- 
vances. 

Another  change  which  has  always 
hitherto  characterized,  and  will  as- 
suredly continue  to  characterize^  the 
progress  of  civilised  society,  is  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  the  security  of  person 
and  property.  The  people  of  every 
countrv  in  Europe,  the  most  backward 
as  well  as  the  most  advanced,  are,  in 
each  generation,  better  protected 
against  the  violence  and  rapacity  of 
one  another  both  by  a  move  efficient 


judicature  and  police  for  the  sappres- 
sion  of  private  crime,  and  by  the  decay 
and  destruction  of  those  mischievous 
privileges  which  enabled  certain  classes 
of  the  community  to  prey  with  impunity 
upon  the  rest.  They  are  also,  iii  evei^- 
generation,  better  protected,  either  by 
mstitntions  or  by  manners  and  opinion, 
against  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power 
of  government.  Even  in  semi-barba- 
rous lius8ia|,  acts  of  snoliation  directed 
against  individuals,  wno  have  not  made 
themselves  politically  obnoxious,  are 
not  Bupposea  to  be  now  so  frequent  as 
much  to  afiect  any  person's  feelings  of 
security.  Taxation,  in  all  European 
countries,  grows  less  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive, both  in  itself  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  levying  it.  Wars,  and  the  de- 
struction they  cause,  are  now  usually 
confined,  in  almost  eveiy  coimtry,  lo 
those  distant  and  outlying  possessions 
at  which  it  comes  into  contact  with 
savages.^  Even  the  vicibsitudes  of  for- 
tune which  arise  from  inevitable  na- 
tural calamities,  are  more  and  more 
softened  to  those  on  whom  they  fall,  by 
the  continual  extension  of  the  salutary 
practice  of  insurance. 

Of  this  increased  security,  one  of 
the  most  unfailing  effects  is  a  ffreat 
increase  both  of  production  and  of  ac- 
cumulation. Industry  and  fi-u^dity 
cannot  exist,  where  there  is  not  a  pi-e- 
ponderant  probability  that  those  who 
labour  and  spare  will  be  j^rmitted  to 
eivjoy.  And  me  nearer  this  probability 
approaches  to  ceitainty,  the  more  do 
industiy  »nd^  frugality  become  per- 
vading qualities  in  a  people.  Expeii 
ence  has  shown  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  results  of  labour  and  abstinence 
mav  be  taken  away  by  fixed  taxation, 
without  impairing,  and  sometimes  eves 
with  the  .effect  of  stimulating^  the 
qualities  from  which  a  gre«t  productioD 
and  an  abundant  capital  ta](e  their 
rise.  But  those  qualities  are  not 
proof  against  a  high  degree  o£  imcer- 
tain^.  The  government  may  cany 
off  a  part ;  but  there  must  be  aworanoe 
that  it  wUl  not  interfere|  nor  suffer 
any  one  to  interfere,  with  the  r»- 
mainder. 

One  of  the  changes  wluch  mott  in- 
fallibljr  attend  the  progresa  ^  modem 
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society,  10  Uk  improvement  in  the  bosi- 
11688  capacities  of  the  general  mass  of 
mankind.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
practical  sagacity  of  an  individual 
human  being  is  greater  than  formerly. 
I  am  inclined  to  belisvo  that  eoono- 
mioal  progress  has  hitherto  had  OYsn  a 
oontrary  effect.  A  penen  of  good  na- 
tural endowments,  in  a  rude  state  of 
society,  can  do  a  greater  number  of 
things  tolerably  well,  has  a  greater 
power  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  is 
more  capable  of  extricating  himself 
and  others  from  an  unforeseen  embar- 
rassment, than  ninety-nine  in  a  hun- 
dred of  tV'-6e  who  have  known  only 
what  is  called  the  civilized  form  of  life. 
How  far  these  points  of  inferiority  of 
faculties  are  compensated,  and  by  what 
means  they  might  be  compensated  still 
more  completely,  to  the  civilized  man 
as  an  individual  being,  is  a  (][ueBtion 
belonging  to  a  different  inquiry  from 
the  present.  But  to  civilized  human 
beings  collectively  considered,  the  com- 
pensati<m  is  ample.  What  is  lost  in 
the  separate  efficiency  of  each,  is  far 
more  than  made  up  by  the  greater  ca- 
pacity of  united  action.  In  proportion 
as  they  put  off  the  qualities  of  the 
savage,  tney  become  amenable  to  dis- 
eipHue ;  capable  of  adhering  to  plans 
concerted  beforehand,  and  about  which 
they  may  not  have  been  consulted ;  of 
sabordinating  their  individual  caprice 
to  a  preconceived  determination,  and 
performing  severally  the  parts  allotted 
to  them  in  a  combined  undei-taking. 
Works  of  all  sorts,  impracticable  to  the 
savage  or  the  hal^yilized,  are  daily 
aooomplished  by  civilized  nations,  not 
by  any  greatness  of  faculties  in  the 
actual  agents,  bat  through  the  fact 
that  each  is  able  to  rely  with  certainty 
on  the  others  for  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  they  respectively  undertake. 
The  pecnli&r  characteristic,  in  short,  of 
civilized  beings,  is  the  capacity  of  co- 
cperatioi ;  aad  this,  like  other  facul- 
ties, tends  to  improve  by  practice,  and 
becomes  capable  of  assuming  a  oon- 
•taatly  wider  sphere  of  action. 

Accordingly  there  is  no  more  certain 
inoidm*  of  the  progressive  change 
taking  ]^ce  in  society,  than  the  con- 
tuiual  growth    of  the   principle  and 


practice  of  coK>peratiun.^  Associations 
of  individuals  voluntarily  combining 
their  small  contributions,  now  perform 
works,  both  of  an  industrial  and  ol 
many  other  characters,  which  no  one 
person  or  small  number  of  persons  are 
rich  enough  to  accomplish,  or  for  the 
performanoe  of  which  the  few  persons 
capable  of  accomplishing  them  were 
formerly  enabled  to  exact  the  most 
inordinate  remuneration.  As  wealth 
increases  and  business  capacity  im- 
proves, we  may  look  forward  to  a  great 
extension  of  establishments,  both  for 
industrial  and  other  purposes,  formed 
by  the  collective  contributions  of  large 
numbers;  establishments  like  those 
called  by  the  technical  name  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  or  the*  associations 
less  formally  constituted,  which  are  so 
nmnevoue  in  Endand,  to  raise  funds 
fw  public  or  phimnthropio  obieots,  or 
lastly,  those  associations  of  woikpeopie, 
either  for  production  or  to  buy  goods 
for  their  common  consumption,  which 
are  now  specially  known  by  the  name 
of  co-operative  societies. 

The  progress  which  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  physical  sciences  and  arts,  com- 
bined witli  the  greater  security  of  i>ro- 
perty,  and  greater  freedom  in  discing 
of  it,  which  are  obvious  features  in  the 
civilisation  of  modem  nations,  and 
with  the  more  extensive  and  more 
skilful  employment  of  the  joint-stock 
principle,  afibrd  space  and  soope  for  an 
indefinite  increase  of  capital  and  pro- 
duction, and  for  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion which  is  its  ordinary  accompani- 
ment. That  the  growth  of  population 
will  overpass  ^  increase  of  produc- 
tion, there  is  not  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend ;  and  that  it  should  even  keep 
pace  with  it,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  of  any  real  improvement 
in  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people.  It 
is,  however,  quite  possible  uiat  thore 
might  be  a  great  progress  in  industrial 
improvement,  and  in  the  signs  of  what 
is  commonly  called  national  prosperity; 
a  great  incfease  of  aggregate  wealth, 
and  even,  in  seme  respects,  a  better 
distributi<m  of  it;  that  not  only  the 
rich  might  grow  richer,  but  many  of 
the  poor  might  grow  rich,  that  the 
intermediate    clasiaes    might    become 
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more  uumerons  and  powerftd,  and  tbe 
means  of  enjoyable  existence  be  more 
and  more  largely  difibsed^  while  yet 
the  great  class  at  the  base  of  the  whole 
might  increase  in  numbers  only,  and 
not  in  comfort  nor  in  cultivation.  "We 
must,  therefore,  in  considering  the 
effects  of  the  progress  of  industry, 
admit  as  a  supposition,  however  greatly 
we  deprecate  as  a  fact,  an  increase  of 


population  as  long-continued,  a^  inde- 
finite, and  possibly  even  as  rund,  aa 
the  increase  of  production  and  accu- 
mulation. 

With  these  preliminary  observations 
on  the  causes  of  change  at  work  in  a 
society  which  is  in  a  state  of  econo- 
mical progress,  I^  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  ohangei 
themselves. 
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INFLUBVCB  ON  THE  PROaRESS  OF  INDUSTRY  Ain>  POPULiLTION  OH 
VALUES  AHD  PRICES. 


f  1.  The  changes  which  the  pro- 
cess of  industry  causes  or  presupposes 
in  the  circumstances  of  production,  are 
necessarily  attended  with  changes  in 
the  values  df  commodities. 

The  permanent  values  of  all  things 
which  are  neither  under  a  natural  nor 
under  an  artificial  monopoly,  depend, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But  the  increasing  power 
which  mankind  are  constantly  ac- 
quiring over  nature,  increases  more 
and  more  the  efficiency  of  human 
exertion,  or  in  other  words,  diminishes 
cost  of  production.  All  inventions  by 
which  a  greater  quantity  of  any  com- 
modity can  be  produced  with  the  same 
labour,  or  the  same  <][uantity  with  less 
labour,  or  which  abndge  the  process, 
so  that  the  capital  employed  needs  not 
be  advanced  for  so  long  a  time,  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  com- 
modity. As,  however,  value  is  relative ; 
if  inventions  and  improvements  in  pro- 
duction were  made  in  all  commodities, 
and  all  in  the  same  degree,  there  would 
be  no  alteration  in  values.  Things 
would  continue  to  exchange  for  each 
other  at  the  same  rates  as  before ;  and 
mankind  would  obtain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  all  things  in  return  for  their 
labour  and  abstinence,  without  having 
that  greater  abundance  measured  and 
declared  (as  it  is  when  it  afiects  only 
one  thing)  by  the  diminished  exchange 
value  of  the  commodity.  I 


As  for  prices,  in  these  circvmstanoeK 
they  would  be  affected  or  not,  accord 
ing  as  the  improvements  in  production 
did  or  did  not  extend  to  the  precious 
metals.  If  the  materials  of  monev 
were  an  exception  to  the  general  dimi- 
nution of  cost  of  production,  the  values 
of  all  other  things  would  fall  in  relation 
to  money,  that  fe,  there  would  be  a  Ml 
of  general  prices  throughout  the  world. 
But  if  money,  like  other  things,  and  in 
the  same  degree  as  other  things,  were 
obtained  in  greater  abundance  and 
cheapness,  prices  would  be  no  mote 
affected  than  values  would ;  and  there 
would  be  no  visible  sign,  in  the  state 
of  the  markets,  of  any  of  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place;  except  that 
there  would  be  (if  people  continned  to 
labour  as  much  as  before)  a  greater 
quantity  of  all  sorts  of  commoditieB, 
circulated  at  the  same  prices  by  a 
greater  quantity  of  money. 

Improvements  in  production  are  not 
the  only  circumstance  accompanying 
the  jprogress  of  industry,  whicn  tends 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  producing,  oral 
least  of  obtaining,  commodities.  An- 
other circumstance  is  the  increase  of 
intercourse  between  different  parts  of 
the  world.  As  commerce  extends,  and 
the  ignorant  attempts  to  restrain  it  faj 
tariffs  become  obsolete,  commodities 
tend  more  and  more  to  be  prodnced  ii 
the  places  in  which  their  prodnotioD 
can  be  carried  on  at  the  least  expenss 
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of  labour  and  capital  to  mankind.  As 
ciyilization  spreads,  and  security  of 
person  and  property  becomes  esta- 
blished, in  parts  of  the  world  which 
haye  not  hitherto  had  that  advantage, 
the  prodactive  capabilities  of  those 
places  are  called  into  fuller  aotivitj, 
for  the  benefit  both  of  their  own  inha- 
bitants and  of  foreigners.  The  ieno- 
ranoe  and  misgovemment  in  which 
many  of  the  regions  most  favoured  by 
nature  are  still  grovelling,  afford  work, 
probably,  fiir  many  generations  before 
those  countries  wOl  be  raised  even  to 
the  present  level  of  the  most  civilized 
parts  of  Europe.  Much  will  also  depend 
on  the  increasing  migration  of  labour 
and  capital  to  unoccupied  parts  of  the 
earth,  of  which  the  soil,  climate,  and 
situation  are  found,  by  the  ample  means 
of  exploration  now  possessed,  to  pro- 
mise not  only  a  large  return  to  in- 
dustry, but  great  facilities  of  producing 
commodities  suited  to  the  markets  of 
old  countries.  Much  as  the  collective 
industry  of  the  earth  is  likely  to  be 
increased  in  efficiency  by  the  extension 
of  science  and  of  the  industrial  arts,  a 
stiU  more  active  source  of  increased 
cheapness  of  production  will  be  found, 
probably,  for  some  time  to  come,  in  the 
gradually  unfolding  consequences  of 
Free  Trade,  and  in  the  increasing  scale 
on  which  Emigration  and  Colonization 
will  be  carried  on. 

From  the  causes  now  enumerated, 
unless  counteracted  by  others,  the 
progress  of  things  enables  a  country  to 
obtain  at  less  and  less  of  real  cost,  not 
only  its  own  productions  but  those  of 
foreign  countries.  Indeed,  whatever 
diminishes  the  cost  of  its  own  produc- 
tions, when  ef  an  exportable  character, 
enables  it,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
obtain  its  imports  at  less  real  cost. 

§  2.  But  is  it  the  fact,  that  these 
tendencies  are  not  counteracted  ?  Has 
the  progress  of  wealth  and  industry  no 
effect  in  regard  to  cost  of  production, 
but  to  diminish  it?  Are  no  causes  of 
an  opposite  character  brought  into 
operation  by  the  same  progress,  suf- 
ficient in  some  cases  not  only  to  neu- 
tralise but  to  overcome  the  former,  and 
ooDverfc  the  descending  movement  of 


cost  of  production  into  an  ascending 
I  movement?  We  are  ahready  aware 
I  that  there  are  such  causes,  and  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  commodities,  food  and  mate- 
rials, there  is  a  tendency  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  The  cost  of  production  ot 
these  commodities  tends  to  increase. 

This  is  not  a  property  inherent  in 
the  commodities  themselves.  If  popu- 
lation were  stationary,  and  the  produce 
of  the  earth  never  needed  to  be  aug« 
mented  in  quantity,  there  would  be  no 
cause  fiir  greater  cost  of  poduction. 
Mankind  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
the  iull  benefit  of  all  improvements  in 
agriculture,  or  in  the  arts  subsidiary  to 
it,  and  there  would  be  no  difference,  in 
this  respect,  between  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  those  of  manufactures. 
The  onlj  products  of  industry  which,  if 
population  did  not  increase,  would  be 
uable  to  a  real  increase  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, are  those  which,  depending  on 
a^  material  which  is  not  renewed,  are 
either  wholly  or  partially  exhaustible ; 
such  as  coal,  and  most  if  not  all  metals ; 
for  even  iron,  the  most  abundant  as 
well  as  most  useful  of  metallic  products, 
which  forms  an  ingredient  of  most 
minerals  and  of  almost  all  rocks,  is 
susceptible  of  exhaustion  so  far  as 
regards  its  richest  and  most  tractable 
ores. 

When,  however,  population  in- 
creases, as  it  has  never  yet  failed  to 
do  when  the  increase  of  industry  and 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  made  room 
for  it,  the  demand  for  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  particularly 
for  food,  increases  in  a  corresponding 
proportion.  And  then  comes  into 
effect  that  ftindamental  law  of  produc- 
tion from  the  soil,  on  which  we  have  so 
firequently  had  occasion  to  expatiate ; 
the  law,  that  increased  labour,  in  any 
given  state  of  agricultural  skill,  is 
attended  with  a  less  than  proportional 
increase  of  produce.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in- 
creases, eoBteria  paribus^  with  every 
increase  of  the  demand. 

No  tendency  of  a  like  kind  exists 
with  respect  to  manufactured  articles. 
The  tendency  is  in  the  owtrary  direo- 
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tion.  The  larger  the  scale  on  which 
luanofaoturing  operations  are  carried 
CD,  the  more  cheaply  they  can  in 
general  he  performed.  Mr.  Senior  has 
^ne  the  length  of  enunciating  as  an 
inherent  law  of  manufactunng  in- 
dustry, that  in  it  increased  production 
takes  place  at  a  smaller  cost,  while  in 
B^coltural  industry  increased  produc- 
tion takes  place  at  a  greater  cost.  I 
cannot  think,  however,  that  even  in 
manufactares,  increased  cheapness  fol- 
lows increased  production  hy  anything 
amounting  to  a  law.  It  is  a  probable 
and  usoal,  but  not  a  necessary,  con- 
sequence. 

As  manufactures,  howoTer,  depend 
for  their  materials  either  upon  agricul- 
ture, or  mining,  or  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  earth,  manufacturing 
mdustry  is  subject,  in  respect  of  one 
of  its  essentials,  to  the  same  law  as 
agriculture.  But  the  crude  material 
generally  forms  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  total  cost,  that  any  tendency  which 
may  exist  to  a  progressive  increase  in 
that  single  item,  is  much  oTer-balanced 
by  the  diminution  continually  taking 
place  in  all  the  other  elements;  to 
which  diminution  it  is  impof&ible  at 
present  to  assign  any  Umit. 

ITie  tendency,  then,  being  to  a  per- 
petual increase  of  the  productive 
power  of  labour  in  manufactures,  while 
in  agriculture  and  mining  there  is  a 
connict  between  two  tendencies,  the 
one  towards  an  increase  of  productiye 
power,  the  other  towards  a  diminution 
of  it,  the  cost  of  production  being  les- 
sened by  every  improvement  in  the 
processes,  and  augmented  by  every 
addition  to  population  ;  it  follows  that 
the  exchange  values  of  manufactured 
articles,  compared  with  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  of  mines,  have,  as 
population  and  industry  advance,  a 
certain  and  decided  tendency  to  fall. 
Money  being  a  product  of  mines,  it 
may  also  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
manufactured  articles  tend,  as  society 
advances,  to  fall  in  money  price.  The 
industrial  history  of  modem  nations, 
especially  during  the  last  hundred 
}  ears,  fully  bears  out  this  assertion. 

§  3.  Whather  agricultural  produce 


increases  in  absolute  as  well  as  com- 
parative cost  of  production,  depends  on 
the  conflict  of  the  two  antagonist 
agencies,  increase  of  population,  and 
improvement  in  agricultural  skill.  In 
some,  perhaps  in  most,  states  of  society, 
(looking  at  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth,)  both  agricultural  skill  and 
population  are  either  stationary,  or 
increase  very  slowly,  and  the  ooet  of 
production  of  food,  uerefore,  ia  nearly 
stationary.  In  a  society  which  is 
advancing  in  wealth,  populatioB  gene- 
rally increases  faster  than  agriciifiural 
skill,  and  food  consequently  tends  to 
become  more  costly ;  but  there  are 
times  when  a^  strong  impulse  sets  in 
towards  agricultural  improvement. 
Such  an  impulse  has  shown  itself  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  twenty 
or  five-and*twenty  years.  In  England 
and  Scotland  agricultural  skill  has  of 
late  increased  considerably  faster  than 
population,  insomuch  that  food  and 
other  ^  agricultural  produce,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  people,  can  be 
grown  at  less  cost  than  thej  were 
thirty  years  ago :  and  the  abolition  of 
the  Com  Laws  has  ^ven  an  additional 
stimulus  to  the  spirit  ef  improvement. 
In  some  other  countries,  and  particih 
larl^  in  France,  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  gains  g^und  still  more 
decidedly  upon  population,  beoause 
though  agriculture,  except  in  a  few 
provinees,  advances  slowly,  population 
advances  still  more  slowly,  and  evm 
with  increasing  slowness ;  its  growth 
being  kept  down,  not  by  poverty,  which 
is  diminishing,  but  by  prudence. 

Which  of  the  two  conflicting 
agencies  is  gaining  upon  the  other  at 
any  particular  time,  might  be  conjec- 
tured with  toleraUe  accuracy  from  the 
money  price  of  agricultural  produce 
(supposing  bullion  not  to  vary  mate- 
rially in  value),  provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  yean  could  be  taken,  to 
form  an  average  independent  of  the 
fluctuations  of  seasons.  This,  however, 
is  hardly  practicable,  since  Mr.  Tooke 
has  shown  that  even  so  long  a  period 
as  half  a  century  may  include  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  abundant  and  a 
smaller  of  deficient  seasons,  than  is 
properiy  due  to  it.    A  mere  averag«i 
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therdfore,  might  lead  to  conclusions 
onl;  the  more  misleading,  for  their  de- 
cept'ive  semblance  of  accuracy.  There 
would  be  less  danger  of  error  in  taking 
the  average  of  only  a  small  number  of 
years,  and  correcting  it  by  a  conjec- 
tural allowance  for  the  character  of  the 
seasons,  than  in  trusting  to  a  longer 
average  without  any  such  correction. 
It  is  nardly  necessary  to  add,  that  in 
founding  conclusions  on  quoted  prices, 
allowance  must  also  be  made  as  far 
as  possible  for  any  changes  in  the 
general  exchange  value  of  the  precious 
metals.* 

§  4.  Thus  far,  of  the  effect  of  the 
progress  of  society  on  the  permanent 
or  average  values  and  prices  of  com- 
modities. It  renoains  to  oe  considered, 
in  w^t  manner  the  same  progress 
affects  their  fluctuations.  Concerning 
the  answer  to  tliis  question  there  can 
be  no  doubt  ^  It  tends  in  a  very  high 
degree  to  diminish  them. 

In  poor  and  backward  societies,  as 
in^  the  East,  and  in  Europe  doring  the 
niiddle  a^es,  extraordinary  differences 
in^  the  price  of  ^  the  same  commodity 
might  exist  in  places  not  very 
distant  from  each  other,  because  the 
want  of  roads  and  canals,  the  imper- 
fection of  marine  navigation,  and  the 
insecurity  of  communications  generally, 
prevented  things  Irom  being  trans- 
ported from  the  places  where  they  were 
cheap  tc  those  where  they  were  deai. 
The  things  most  liable  to  fluctuations 
in  value,  those  directly  influenced  by 
the  seasons,  and  :)specially  food,  were 
seldom  carried  to  any  great  distances. 
Each  locality  depended,  as  a  general 
rule,  on  its  own  produce  and  that  of 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  most 
years,  accordingly,  there  was,  in  some 
part  or  jther  of  any  large  coontry,  a 
real  dearth.  ^  Almost  every  season  must 
be  nnpropitious  to  some  among  the 
many  sous  and  dimates  to  be  found  in 
an  extensive  tract  of  country ;  but  as 
the  same  season  is  also  in  general  more 

«  A  ftill  better  criterion,  perhaps,  than 
that  suggested  in  the  text,  would  be  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  the 
labourer's  wacM  ettioBated  in  a(ploultnral 
ppoOoce. 


than  ordinarily  favourable  to  others,  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  the  aggregati^ 
nroduce  of  the  whole  countiy  is  de- 
ncient,  and  even  then  in  a  less  degree 
than  that  of  many  separate  portions ; 
while  a  deficiency  at  all  considerable, 
extending  to  the  whole  world,  is  a 
thing  almost  unknown.  In  modern 
times,  therefore,  there  is  only  dearth, 
where  there  formerly  would  have  been 
famine,  and  sufficiency  everywhero 
when  anciently  there  would  have  been 
scarcity  in  some  places  and  superfluity 
in  others. 

The  same  change  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  all  other  articles  of 
commerce.  The  safety  and  cheapness 
of  communications,  which  enable  f 
deficiency  in  one  place  to  be  suppli6u 
from  the  surplus  of  another,  at  a  mode- 
rate or  even  a  small  advance  on  the 
ordinary  price,  render  the  fluctuations 
of  prices  much  less  extreme  than  for- 
merly. This  effect  Is  much  promoted 
by  the  existence  of  laive  capitals,  bo- 
longing  to  what  are  called  speculative 
merchants,  whose  business  it  is  to  buy 

foods  in  order  to  resell  them  at  a  profit, 
'hese  dealers  naturally  buying  things 
when  they  are  cheapest,  and  storing 
them  up  to  be  brought  again  into  the 
market  when  the  price  has  become  un- 
usually high;  the  tendency  of  their 
operations  is  to  equalize  price,  or  at 
least  to  moderate  its  inequalities.  The 

S rices  of  things  are  neither  so  much 
epressed  at  one  time,  nor  so  much 
raised  at  another,  as  they  would  be  if 
speculative  dealers  did  not  exist. 

Speculators,  therefore,  have  a  highly 
nsend  office  in  the  economy  of  society ; 
and  (contrary  to  common  opinion)  the 
most  useful  portion  of  the  class  are 
those  who  speculate  in  commodities 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons. 
If  there  were  no  corn-dealers,  not  only 
would  the  price  of  oom  be  Hable  to 
variations  much  more  extreme  than  at 
present,  but  in  a  deficient  season  the 
necessary  supolies  misht  not  be  forth- 
coming at  sll.  Unless  there  were 
speculators  in  corn,  or  unless,  in  de- 
fault of  dealers,  the  farmers  became 
sneoulators,  the  price  in  a  season  of 
abundance  would  fall  withont  any  limit 
or  check,  except  the  wastefiol  cousnmp- 
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tioD  that  would  invariably  follow.  That 
any  part  of  the  surplus  of  one  year 
remams  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
another,  is  owing  either  to  fiEirmers 
who  withhold  com  from  the  market, 
or  to  dealers  who  buy  it  when  at  the 
cheapest  and  lay  it  up  in  store. 

I  5.  Among  persons  who  haye  not 
much  considered  the  subject,  there  is  a 
notion  that  the  gains  of  speculators  are 
often^  made  by  causing  an  artificial 
scarcity ;  that  they  create  a  high  price 
by  their  own  purchases,  and  then  profit 
by  it.  This  may  easily  be  shown  to  be 
fallacious.  If  a  corn-dealer  makes  pur- 
chases on  speculation,  and  produces  a 
rise,  when  tnere  is  neither  at  the  time 
nor  afterwards  any  cause  for  a  rise  of 
price  except  his  own  proceedings ;  he 
no  doubt  appears  to  grow  richer  as 
lon^  as  his  purchases  continue,  because 
be  IS  a  holder  of  an  article  which  is 
quoted  at  a  higher  and  higher  price : 
out  this^  apparent  gain  only  seems 
within  his  reach  so  long  as  he  does 
not  attempt  to  realize  it.  If  he  has 
bought,  for  instance,  a  million  of  quar- 
ters, and  by  withholding  them  from 
the  market,  has  raised  die  price  ten 
shilling  a  quarter;  just  so  much  as 
the  pnce  has  been  raised  by  with- 
drawing a  million  quarters,  will  it  be 
lowered  bv  bringing  them  back,  and 
the  best  that  he  can  hope  is  that  he 
will  lose  nothing  except  interest  and 
his  expenses.  If  by  a  gradual  and 
cautious  sale  he  is  able  to  realize,  on 
some  portion  of  his  stores,  a  part  of  the 
increased  price,  so  also  he  will  un- 
doubtedly naye  had  to  pay  a  part  of 
that  price  on  some  portion  of  his  pur- 
chases. He  runs  considerable  risk  of 
incurring  a  still  greater  loss ;  for  the 
temporary  high  price  is  yery  likely  to 
haye  tempted  others,  who  had  no  share 
in  causing  it,  and  who  might  other- 
wise not  naye  found  their  way  to  his 
market  at  all,  to  bring  their  com  there, 
and  intercept  a  part  of  the  adyantage. 
80  that  instead  of  profiting  by  a 
scarcity  caused  by  himself  he  is  by  no 
means  unlikely,  after  buying  in  an 
ayerage  market,  to  be  forced  to  sell  in 
a  superabundant  one. 

As  an  individnal  sj^eculator  cannot 


gain  by  a  rise  of  price  solely  of  h» 
own  creating,  so  neither  can  a  number 
of  speculators  ^ain  coUectiyely  by  a 
rise,  which  their  operations  haye  a^ 
tificially  produced.  Some  among  a 
number  of  speculators  may  gain,  by 
superior  judgment  or  good  fortune  in 
selecting  the  time  for  realizing;  but 
they  make  this  gain  at  the  expense, 
not  of  the  consumer,  but  of  the  other 
speculators  who  are  less  judicious. 
They,  in  fact,  conyert  to  their  own 
benefit  the  high  price  produced  by  the 
speculations  of  the  otners,  leaying  to 
these  the  loss  resulting  from  the  recoil 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  therefore,  that 
specuUtors  may  enrich  themselyes  by 
other  people's  loss.  But  it  is  by  the 
losses  of  other  speculators.  As  much 
must  haye^  been  lost  by  one  set  of 
dealers  as  is  gained  by  another  set. 

When  a  speculation  in  a  commodity 
proves  profitable  to  the  speculators  as 
a  body,  it  is  because  in  the  intennftl 
between  their  buying  and  reselling, 
the  price  rises  from  some  cause  inde- 
pendent of  them,  their  only  connexion 
with  it  consisting  in  havmg  foreseen 
it.  In  this  case,  tneir  purchases  make 
the  price  begin  to  rise  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would  do,  thus  spreading 
the  privation  of  the  consumers  over  a 
longer  period,  but  nutig^ating  it  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  height:  eyidently 
to  the  general  advantage.  In  this, 
however,  it  is  assumed  that  they  have 
not  overrated  the  rise  which  they 
looked  forward  to.  For  it  often  hap- 
pens that  speculative  purchases  are 
made  in  the  expectation  of  some  in- 
crease of  demand,  or  deficiency  of 
supply,  which  after  all  does  not  occur, 
or  not  to  the  extent  which  the  specu- 
lator expected.  In  that  case  the  specu- 
lation, instead  of  moderating  fluctua- 
tions, has  caused  a  fluctuation  of  price 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  nap- 
pened,  or  aggravated  one  which  would. 
But  in  that  case  the  speculation  is  a 
losing  one,  to  the  speculators  collec- 
tively, however  much  some  individuals 
may  gain  by  it.  All  that  part  of  the 
rise  of  price  by  which  it  exceeds  what 
there  are  independent  grounds  for, 
cannot  give  to  the  speculators  as  a 
body  any  benefit,  since  the  price  is  a* 
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mnch  depressed  by  their  sales  as  it  was 
raised  by  their  purchases ;  and  while 
they  gain  nothing  by  it,  they  lose,  not 
only  their  trouble  and  expenses,  but 
almost  always  much  more,  through  the 
effects  incident  to  the  artificial  rise  of 
price,  in  checking  consumption,  and 
Diinging  forward  supplies  from  unfore- 
seen quarters.  The  operations,  there- 
fore, of  speculatiye  dealers,  are  useful 
to  the  public  whenever  profitable  to 
themselves;^  and  though  they  are 
sometimes  iigurious  to  the  pubuc,  by 
heightening  the  fluctuations  which 
tiieir  more  usual  office  is  to  alleviate, 
yet  whenever  this  happens  the  specu- 
lators are  the  greatest  losers.  The  in- 
terest, in  short,  of  the  speculators  as  a 
body^  coincides  with  the  interest  of  the 
pubhc;  and  as  they  can  only  fail  to 
serye  the  public  interest  in  proportion 
as  they  miss  their  own,  the  best  way 
to  promote  the  one  is  to  leave  them  to 
pursue  the  other  in  perfect  fireedom. 

I  do  not  deny  that  speculators  may 
aggravate  a  local  scarcity.  In  col- 
liMting  com  firomthe  villages  to  supply 
the  towns,^  they  make  the  dearth 
penetrate  into  nooks  and  comers 
which  i&ipht  otherwise  have  escaped 
firom  bearing  their  share  of  it.  To  Duy 
and  resell  in  the  same  place,  tends  to 
alleviate  scarcity :  to  buy  in  one  place 
and  resell  in.  another,  may  increase  it 
in  the  former  of  the  two  places,  but 
relieves  it^  in  the  latter,  where  the 
price  is  higher,  and  which  therefore, 
oy  the  very  supposition,  is  likely  to  be 
suffering  more.  And  these  sufferings 
always  &11  hardest  on  the  poorest 
oonsumers,  since  the  rich,  by  out- 
bidding, can  obtain  their  accustomed 
supply  undiminished  if  they  choose. 
To  no  persons,  therefore,  are  the  ope- 
rations of  corn-dealers  on  the  whole  so 
beneficial  as  to  the  poor.  Accidentally 
and  exceptionally,  the  poor  may  suffer 
from  them:  it  might  sometimes  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  mral  poor 
to  have  corn  cheap  in  winter,  when 
they  are  entirely  dependent  on  it,  even 
if  the  consequence  were  a  dearth  in 
spiing,  when  they  can  perhaps  obtain 
partiui  substitutes.  But  there  are  no 
substitutes,  procurable  at  that  season, 
winch  serve  in  any  great  de<sree  to 


replace  bread-oom  as  the  chief  article 
of  food :  if  there  were,  its  price  would 
£sll  in  the  spring,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing, as  it  always  does»  to  rise  till 
the  approach  of  harvest 

There  is  an  opposition  of  immediate 
interest  at  the  moment  of  sale,  be 
tween  the  dealer  in  com  and  the  con* 
sumer,  as  there  always  is  between  the 
seller  and  the  buyer :  and  a  time  of 
dearth  being  that  in  which  the  specu- 
lator makes  his  laigest  profits,  ne  is 
an  object  of  dislike  and  jealousy  at 
that  time,  to  those  who  are  suffering 
while  he  is  gaining.  It  is  an  error, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  corn- 
dealer's  business  affords  him  any  ex- 
traordinary profit ;  he  makes  his  ^ins 
not  constantly,  but  at  particular  times, 
and  they  must  therefore  occasionally 
be  great,  but  the  chances  of  profit  in 
a  business  in  which  there  is  so  much 
competition,  cannot  on  the  whole  be 
greater  than  in  other  employments. 
A  year  of  scarcity,  in  wkich  great 
gains  are  made  by  corn-dealers,  rarely 
comes  to  an  end  without  a  recoil 
which  places  many  of  them  in  the  list 
of  bankrupts.  There  have  been  few 
more  promising  seasons  for  corn- 
dealers  than  the  year  1847,  and 
seldom  was  there  a  greater  break-up 
among  the  speculators  than  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  The  chances  of 
failure,  in  this  most  precarious  trade, 
are  a  set-off  against  great  occasional 
profits.  If  the  com-dealer  were  to 
sell  his  stores,  during  a  dearth,  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  which  the 
competition  of  the  consumers  assigns 
to  him,  he  would  make  a  sacrifice,  to 
charity  or  philanthropy,  of  the  fair 

Erofits  of  his  employment,  which  may 
e  quite  as  reasonably  required  from 
any  other  person  of  equal  means. 
EUs  business  bein^  a  useful  one,  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  the 
ordinary  motives  should  exist  for  car- 
ryin^  it  on,  and  that  neither  law  nor 
opinion  should  prevent  an  operation 
beneficial  to  the  public  from  being 
attended  with  as  much  private  ad* 
vantage  as  is  compatible  with  fiill  and 
free  competition. 

^  It  appears,  then,  that  the  floctua 
tions  of  values  and  prices  arising  froni 
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variatioDf  of  supply,  or  from  altemtioiiB 
in  rsal  fas  distiiigmslied  from  specn- 
lative)  aemimd,  may  be  expected  to 
liecome  more  moderate  as  society 
Advances.  Witih  regard  to  those 
which  arise  from  miscalculation,  and 
especially  from  the  alternations  of 
ondue  expansion  and  excessive  con- 
traction of  oredit,  which  occupy  so 
conspicnoas  a  place  among  commercial 
phenomenal  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  equal  confidence.  Such 
vicissitndeSi  beginning  with  irrational 
speculation  and  ending  with  a  com- 
merciai  cnut,  have  not  hitherto  be- 


come either  less  fireqnent  or  less 
violent  with  the  growth  of  capital 
and  extension  of  industry.  Bather 
they  may  be  said  to  havo  become 
more  so :  in  consequence,  as  is  often 
said,  of  increased  competitioii ;  but,  as 
I  prefer  to  say,  of  a  low  rate  of  profits 
and  interest,  which  makes  capitalists 
dissatisfied  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  safe  mercantile  gains.  The  con- 
nexion of  this  low  rate  of  profit  with 
the  advance  of  population  and  acco- 
mulation,  is  one  <n  the  points  to  be 
illustrated  in  the  ensuing  chapters. 
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INFLUBNOB  OF  THE   PBOOHESS  OF  INDUSTRY   AWD  FOPULATIO!?  OW  nfiHTS, 
PROFITS,   AND  WAOB0. 


§  1.  CoNTiNurNO  the  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  economical  changes 
taking  place  in  a  society  which  is  in 
a  state  of  industrial  progress,  we  shall 
next  consider  what  is  the  effect  of  that 
progress  on  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  among  the  various  classes  who 
share  in  it.  We  may  confine  oar  at- 
tention to  the  system  of  distribution 
which  is  the  most  complex,  and  which 
virtually  includes  all  others — that  in 
which  the  produce  of  manufactures  is 
shared  between  two  classes,  labourers 
and  capitalists,  and  the  produce  of 
agriculture  among  three,  labourers, 
capitalists,  and  landlords. 

The  characteristic  features  of  what 
is  oommonlv  meant  by  industrial  pro- 
gress, resoive  themselves  mainly  uto 
three — ^increase  of  capital,  increase  of 
population,  and  improvements  in  pro- 
duction; understanding  the  last  ex- 
pression in  its  widest  sense,  to  include 
the  process  of  procuring  commodities 
from  a  distance,  as  well  as  that  of  pro- 
ducing them.  The  other  changes 
which  take  place  are  chiefly  conse- 
quences of  these ;  as,  for  example,  the 
tendency  to  a  progressive  incraase  of 
tike  cost  of  production  of  food ;  arising 


from  an  increased  demand,  which  m&y 
be  oooasioned  either  by  increased  popn- 
lation,  or  by  an  increase  of  capital  and 
wages,  enabling  the  poorer  classes  to 
increase  their  consumptioa.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  set  out  by  consider- 
ing each  of  the  three  causes,  as 
operating  separately;  after  which  we 
can  suppose  them  combined  in  any 
manner  we  think  fit. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  population 
increases,  ca])ital  and  the  arts  of  pro- 
duction remaining  stationary.  One  of 
the  efifects  of  this  change  <^  oireum- 
stances  is  sufficientl  v  obvious :  wages 
will  fall ;  the  labounng  class  will  be 
reduced  to  an  inferior  condition.  The 
state  of  the  capitalist^  on  tiie  contrary, 
will  be  improved.  With  the  same 
capital,  he  can  purchase  more  labour, 
and  obtain  more  produce.  His  rate  of 
profit  is  increased.  The  dependence 
of  the  rate  of  profits  on  the  cost  of 
labour  is  here  verified;  for  the  labourer 
obtaining  a  diminished  quantity  of 
commodities,  and  no  alteration  being 
supposed  in  the  drcumstances  of  their 
production,  the  diminished  quantity 
represents  a  diminished  cost  The 
labourer  obtains  not  only  a  smalkr 
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IoaI  reward,  but  flbe  product  of  a 
gttaller  quantity  of  labour.  The  fiffet 
circnmstadoe  is  the  important  on« 
to  himself,  the  hist  to  his  employer. 

Nothing  has  occurred,  thus  far,  to 
affect  in  any  way  the  value  of  any 
commodity ;  and  no  reason,  therefore, 
has  yet  snown  itself,  why  rent  should 
be  either  raised  or  lowered.  But  if 
we  look  forward  another  stage  in  the 
series  of  effects,  we  may  see  our  way 
to  such  a  consequence.  The  labourers 
have  increased  in  nnmbers:  their 
condition  is  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  the  increased  numbers  divide 
among  them  only  the  produce  of  the 
same  amount  of  labour  as  before.  But 
they  may  economise  In  their  other 
comforts,  and  not  in  their  food :  each 
may  consume  as  much  food,  and  of  as 
costly  a  quality,  as  previously;  or 
they  may  submit  to  a  reduction,  but 
not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
numbers.  On  this  supposition,  not- 
withstanding the  diminution  of  real 
wages,  the  mcieased  population  will 
require  an  increased  quantity  of  food. 
But  since  industrial  skill  and  know- 
ledge are  supposed  to  be  stationary, 
more  food  can  only  be  obtained  by 
resorting  to  worse  laud,  or  to  methods 
of  cultivation  which  are  less  productive 
in  proportion  to  the  outlay.  Capital 
for  this  extension  of  agriculture  will 
not  be  wanting ;  for  though,  by  hypo- 
thesis, no  addition  takes  place  to 
the  capital  in  existence,  a  sufficient 
amount  can  be  spared  from  the  in- 
dustry which  previously  supplied  the 
other  and  less  pressing  wants  which 
the  labourers  have. been  obliged  to 
curtail.  The  additional  supply  oi' 
food,  therefore,  will  be  produced,  but 
produced  at  a  gi eater  cost;  and  the 
exchange  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce must  rise.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  profits  having  risen,  the  extra  cost 
of  producing  food  can  be  defrayed  from 
profits,  without  anv  increase  of  price. 
xt  could,  undoubtedly,  but  it  will  not : 
because  if  it  did,  the  a^culturist 
would  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position 
to  other  capitalists.  The  increase  of 
profits,  being  the  effect  of  diminished 
wages,  is  common  to  all  employers  of 
labour.  The  increased  expenses  arising 
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from  the  necessity  of  a  more  eostly 
cultivation,  affect  the  agriculturist 
alone.  For  this  peculiar  burthen 
he  must  be  peculiariy  compensated, 
whether  the  general  rate  of  profit  be 
high  or  low.  He  will  not  submit  in- 
definitely to  a  deduction  firom  his 
profits,  to  which  other  capitalists  are 
not  subject.  He  will  not  extend  his 
cultivation  by  laying  out  fresh  capital, 
unless  for  a  return  sufficient  to  yield 
him  as  high  a  profit  as  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  same  capital  in  other 
investments.  The  value,  therefore,  o4 
his  commodity  will  rise,  and  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  cost.  The 
farmer  will  thus  be  indemnified  for 
tbd  burthen  which  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  will  also  enjoy  the  augmented 
rate  of  profit  which  is  common  to  all 
capitalists. 

It  follows,  from  principles  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar,  that 
in  these  circumstances  rent  will  rise. 
Any  land  can  afford  to  pay,  and  under 
free  competition  will  pay,  a  rent  equal 
to  the  excess  of  its  produce  above  the 
return  to  an  equal  capital  on  the 
worst  land,  or  under  the  least  favour- 
able conditions.  Whenever,  therefore, 
agriculture  is  driven  to  descend  to 
worse  land,  or  more  onerous  processes, 
rent  rises.  Its  rise  will  be  twofold, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  rent  in  kind,  oi 
com  rent,  will  rise ;  and  in  the  second, 
since  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce has  also  risen,  rent,  estimated  in 
manufactured  or  foreign  commodities 
(which  is  represented  ccBterU  paribus 
hy  money  rent)  will  rise  still  more. 

The  steps  of  the  process  (if,  after 
what  has  been  formerly  said,  it  is 
necessary  to  retrace  them)  are  as  fol- 
lows. Com  rises  in  price,  to  i-epay 
with  the  ordinary  profit  the  capital 
required  for  producing  additional  corn 
on  worse  land  or  by  more  costly  pro- 
cesses. So  far  as  regards  this  addi- 
tional com,  the  increased  price  is  but 
an  equivalent  for  the  additional  ex- 
pense; but  the  rise,  extending;  to  all 
corn,  affords  on  all,  except  the  last 
produced,  an  extra  profit.  If  the 
Farmer  was  accustomed  to  produce 
100  quarters  of  wheat  at  408.,  and 
120    quarters   are  now    require<l,   of 
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which  the  lant  twenty  cannot  he  pro- 
duced under  45«.,  he  obtains  the  extra 
five  shillings  on  the  entire  120 
quarters,  and  not  on  the  last  twenty 
alone.  He  has  thus  an  extra  25i. 
beyond  the  ordinary  profits,  and  this, 
in  a  state  of  free  competition,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  retain.  He  cannot  how- 
ever be  compelled  to  give  it  up  to  the 
consumer,  since  a  less  price  than  4b8. 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  last  twenty  quarters.  The 
price,  then,  will  remain  at  45s.y  and 
the  25Z.  will  be  transferred  by  com- 
petition not  to  the  consumer  but 
to  the  landlord.  A  rise  of  rent  is 
therefore  inevitably  consequent  on  an 
increased  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, when  unaccompanied  by  in- 
creased  facilities  for  its  production. 
A  truth  which,  after  this  final  illus- 
tration, we  may  henceforth  take  for 
granted. 

The  new  element  now  introduced — 
an  increased  demand  for  food — besides 
occasioning  an  increase  of  rent,  still 
further  disturbs  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  between  capitalists  and  la- 
bourers. The  increase  of  population 
will  have  diminished  the  reward  of 
labour :  and  if  its  cost  is  diminished 
as  greatlv  as  its  real  remuneration, 
profits  will  be  increased  b^  the  full 
wnount.  If,  however,  the  mcrease  of 
population  leads  to  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  food,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
Slied  but  at  an  enhanced  cost  of  pro- 
uction,  the  cost  of  labour  will  not  be 
so  much  diminished  as  the  real  reward 
of  it,  and  profits,  therefore,  will  not  be 
so  much  raised.  It  is  even  possible 
that  they  might  not  be  raisea  at  all. 
The  labourers  may  previously  have 
been  so  well  provided  for,  that  the 
whole  of  what  they  now  lose  may  be 
struck  off  from  their  other  indulgences, 
and  they  may  not,  either  by  necessity 
or  choice,  undergo  any  reduction  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  food. 
To  produce  the  food  for  the  increased 
number  may  be  attended  with  such 
an  increase  of  expense,  that  wages, 
though  reduced  in  quantity,  may  re- 
present as  great  a  cost,  may  be  the 
product  of  as  much  labour,  as  before, 
and  the  capitalist  may  not  be  at  all 


benefited.  On  this  supposition  the 
loss  to  the  labourer  is  partly  absorbed 
in  the  additional  labour  required  fof 
producing  the  last  instalment  of  agri- 
cultural produce;  and  the  remainder 
is  gained  by  the  landlord,  the  only 
sharer  who  always  benefits  by  an  in- 
crease of  population. 

§  2.  Let  us  now  reverse  our  hypo- 
thesis, and,  instead  of  supposing  ca- 
pital^ stationary  and  population  ad- 
vancing, let  us  suppose  capital  ad- 
vancing and  population  stationary; 
the  facilities  of  production,  both  natu- 
ral and  acquire^  being,  as  before,  un- 
altered. The  real  wages  of  labour, 
instead  of  falling,  will  now  rise ;  ana 
since  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
things  consumed  by  the  labourer  is 
not  diminished,  this  rise  of  waees  im- 
plies an  equivalent  increase  of  me  cost 
of  labour,  and  diminution  of  profits. 
To  state  the  same  deduction  in  other 
terms;  the  Ubourers  not  being  more 
numerous,  and  the  productive  power 
of  their  labour  being  only  the  same  as 
before,  there  is  no  increase  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  the  increase  of  waees,  therefore, 
must  be  at  the  charge  of  the  capitid- 
ists.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
cost  of  labour  mi^ht  be  increased  in 
even  a  ^ater  ratio  than  its  real  re- 
muneration. The  improved  condition 
of  the  labourers  may  increase  the  de- 
mand for  food.  The  labourers  may 
have  been  so  ill  off  before,  as  not  to 
have  food  enough ;  and  may  now  con- 
sume more:  or  they  m«iy  chooee  tt 
expend  their  increased  means  putly 
or  wholly  in  a  more  costiy  quauty  of 
food,  requiring  more  labour  and  mors 
land ;  wheat,  for  example,  instead  of 
oats  or  potatoes.  This  extension  of 
agriculture  implies,  as  usual,  a  gpreater 
cost  of  production  and  a  higher  pricey 
so  that  besides  the  increase  of  the  cost 
of  labour  arising  from  the  increase  ol 
its  reward,  there  will  be  a  further  in- 
crease Tand  an  additional  fall  of  profits) 
from  tne  increased  costliness  of  the 
commodities  of  which  that  reward 
consists.  The  same  causes  will  pro- 
duce a  rise  of  rent.  What  the  capital- 
ists lose,  above  what  the  labourers 
gain,  is  partly  transferred  to  the  Isnd- 
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lord,  and  partly  swallowed  up  in  the 
cost  of  growing  food  on  worse  land  or 
by  a  less  prodnotiTe  process. 

§  3.  Having  disposed  of  the  two 
simple  eases,  an  increasing  poj^ulation 
and  stationary  capital,  and  an  increae- 
ing  capital  and  stationary  population, 
we  are  prepared  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  mixed  case,  in  which  the 
two  elements  of  expansion  are  com- 
bined, both  population  and  capital  in^ 
creasing.  It  either  element  increases 
faster  than  the  other,  the  case  is  so  far 
assimilated  with  one  or  other  of  the 
two  preceding :  we  shall  suppose 
them,  therefore,  to  increase  with  e(|ual 
rapidity;  the  test  of  equality  being, 
that  each  lahourer  obtains  the  same 
commoditiei  as  before,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  those  commodities.  Let 
us  examine  what  will  be  the  effect, 
on  rent  and  profits,  of  this  double 
progress. 

Population  having  increased,  with- 
out any  falling  off  in  the  labourer's 
condition,  there  is  of  course  a  demand 
for  more  food.  The  arts  of  production 
heing  supposed  stationary,  this  food 
must  be  produced  at  an  increased 
cost.  To  compensate  for  this  greater 
cost  of  the  additional  food,  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce  must  rise.  The 
rise  extending  over  the  whole  amount 
of  food  produced,  though  the  increased 
expenses  only  apply  to  a  part,  there  is 
a  greatly  increased  extra  profit,  which, 
by  competition,  is  transferred  to  the 
landlora.  Rent  will  rise,  both  in 
quantity  of  produce  and  in  cost ; 
while  wages,  being  supposed  to  be  the 
Kame  inquantity,  will  be  greater  in 
cost.  The  labourer  obtaining  the 
same  amount  of  necessaries,  money 
wages  have  risen ;  and  as  the  rise  is 
common  to  all  branches  of  production, 
the  capitalist  cannot  indemnify  him- 
self by  changing  his  employment,  and 
the  loss  must  be  borne  by  profits. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  tendency 
of  an  increase  of  capital  and  popula- 
tion is  to  add  to  rent  at  the  expense 
of  profits :  though  rent  does  not  gain 
all  that  profits  lose,  a  part  being  ab- 
sorbed in  increased  expenses  of  pro- 
duction, that  isi  in  hiring  or  feeding  a 
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greater  number  of  labourers  to  obtain 
a  given  amount  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. By  profits,  must  of  course  be 
understood  the  rcUe  of  profit;  for  a 
lower  rate  of  profit  on  a  larger  capita] 
may  yield  a  larger  gross  profit,  con- 
sidered absolutely,  though  a  smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  entire  produce. 

This  tendency  of  profits  to  fall,  is 
from  time  to  Ume  counteracted  by 
improvements  in  production :  whether 
arising  frojn  increase  of  knowledge,  or 
from  an  increased  use  of  the  know- 
ledge already  possessed.  This  is  tlie 
thira  of  the  three  elemente,  the  effects 
of  which  on  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  we  undertook  to  investigate; 
and  the  investigation  will  be  facili- 
tated by  supposing,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  two  elements,  that  it  ope- 
rates, in  the  first  instance,  alone. 

§  4.  Let  us  then  suppose  capital 
and  population  stationary,  and  a  sud- 
den imi>rovement  made  in  the  arte  of 
production ;  by  the  invention  of  more 
efficient  machmes,  or  less  costly  pro- 
cesses, or  by  obtaining  access  to 
cheaper  oommodities  through  foreign 
trade. 

The  improvement  may  either  be  in 
some  of  the  necessaries  or  indulgences 
which  enter  into  the  habitual  consump- 
tion of  the  labouring  class ;  or  it  may  be 
applicable  only  to  luxuries  consumed 
exclusively  by  richer  people.  Very 
few,  however,  of  the  great  industrial 
improvements  are  altogether  of  this 
last  description.  Agricultural  im- 
provemente,  except  such  as  specially 
relate^  to  some  of  the  rarer  and  more 
peculiar  products,  act  directly  upon 
the  principal  ejects  of  the  labourer's 
expenditure.  The  steam-engine,  and 
every  other  invention  which  afibrds  a 
manageable  power,  are  applicable  to 
all  things,  and  of  course  to  those  con- 
sumed by  the  labourer.  Even  tiie 
power-loom  and  the  spinning-jenny, 
though  applied  to  the  most  delicate 
fabrics,  are  available  no  less  for  the 
coarse  cottons  and  woollens  worn  by 
the  labouring  class.  All  improvements 
in  locomotion  cheapen  the  transport 
of  necessaries  as  well  as  of  luxuries, 
I  Seldom  is  a  new  branch  aC  trade  opened. 
F  F 
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without,  cither  dii*ctly  or  in  8ome  in* 
direct  wtiy,caiifeiii^  some  of  the  articles 
which  the  masi  of  the  people  coDsumd 
to  bo  eithw  produced  or  imported  at 
smaller  cost,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
therefote,  that  improvements  in  pro- 
daotion  generally  tend  to  cheapen  the 
commodities  on  which  the  wa^es  of 
the  labouring  class  are  expended. 

In  BO  far  as  the  commodities  affected 
by  an  improvement  are  those  which 
the  labourers  generally  do  not  consume, 
the  improvement  has  no  effect  in  alter- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  produce. 
Those  particular  commodities,  indeed, 
ard  cheapened ;  being  produced  at  less 
oost,  they  fall  in  value  and  in  price, 
and  all  who  consume  them,  whether 
landlords,  capitalists,  or  skilled  and 
privileged  labourers,  obtain  increased 
means  of  enjoyment.      The  rate  of 

Scofits,  however,  is  not  raised.  There 
a  larger  gross  profit,  reckoned  in 
quantity  of  commodities.  But  the 
capital  alio,  if  estimated  in  those  com- 
itkodities,  has  risen  in  value.  The 
profit  is  the  same  percentage  on  the 
capital  that  it  was  before.  The  capi- 
talists are  not  benefited  as  capitalists, 
but  as  consumers.  The  landlords  and 
the  privileged  clashes  of  labourers,  if 
they  are  consumers  of  the  same  eoffl^ 
modities,  share  the  same  benefit. 

The  case  is  different  with  improve- 
ments which  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  necessaries  of  life,  Or  of 
commodities  which  enter  habitually 
into  the  consumption  of  the  great  mass 
of  labourers .  The  play  of  the  different 
forties  being  here  rathef  complex,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  it  with  some 
uinuteness. 

As  formerly  observed,*  there  are  two 
kinds  of  agricultural  improvements. 
Some  oonsist  in  a  mere  saving  of 
labour,  and  enable  a  given  quantity  of 
food  to  be  produced  at  less  cost,  but 
not  on  a  (Smaller  surface  of  land  than 
before.  Others  enable  a  given  extent 
of  land  to  yield  not  only  the  same  pro^ 
duoe  with  less  labour,  but  a  greater 
produce ;  so  that  if  no  greater  produce 
18  required,  a  part  of  the  land  already 
under  culture  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Afi  the  part  rejected  will  be  the  least 
*  Bmpra,]^.  lift. 


productive  portion,  the  market  will 
thenceforth  be  regulated  by  a  better 
description  of  land  than  what  was  pre- 
viously the  worst  under  cultivation. 

To  jplace  the  effect  of  the  improve- 
ment in  a  clear  light,  we  must  suppose 
it  to  take  place  suddenly,  so  as  to  leave 
no  time  during  its  introduction,  for  any 
increase  of  capital  Of  of  population. 
Its  first  effect  will  be  t  fall  of  the  value 
and  price  of  agricultural  produce. 
This  IS  a  necessary  oonsequence  of 
either  kind  of  improvement,  out  eepe- 
cially  of  the  last. 

An  improvement  of  the  first  kind, 
not  increasing  the  produce,  does  not 
dispense  with  any  portion  oi  the  land; 
the  margin  of  cultivation  (as  Dr. 
Chalmers  terms  it)  remains  where  it 
was;  agriculture  does  not  recede, 
either  in  extent  of  cultivated  land,  or  in 
elaborateness  of  methods:  and  the 
price  continues  to  be  regulated  by  the 
same  land,  and  by  the  same  capital,  as 
before.  But  since  that  land  or  capital, 
and  all  other  land  or  capital  which 
produces  food,  now  yields  its  produce 
at  smaller  cost,  the  price  of  food  will 
fall  proportionally.  ^  If  one-tenth  of  th<^ 
expense  of  production  has  been  saved, 
theprioe  of  produce  will  fall  one-tenth. 

But  Bttppose  the  improvement  to  hf. 
of  the  second  kind ;  enabling  the  land 
to  produce,  not  only  the  same  corn 
with  one-tenth  less  labour,  but  a  tenth 
more  com  with  the  same  labour.  Here 
the  effect  is  still  more  decided.  Culti- 
vation can  now  be  contracted,  and  the 
market  supplied  fV-om  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  land.  Even  if  this  smaller 
suiface  of  land  were  of  the  same  ave- 
rage quality  as  the  Idrger  surface,  the 
price  would  fkll  one-tenth,  because  the 
same  produce  would  be  obtained  with 
a  tenth  less  labour.  But  since  ^e 
portion  of  land  abandoned  will  be  the 
least  fertile  portion,  the  price  of  pro- 
duce will  thenceforth  be  regulated  by 
a  better  quality  of  land  than  before 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  original 
diminution  of  one-tenth  In  the  cost  of 

S reduction,  there  will  be  a  further 
iminution,  corresponding  with  the  re- 
cession of  the  "  margin"  of  ajnriculture 
to  land  of  greater  fertility,  fliers  wiH 
thus  be  a  twofold  fidl  of  price. 
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Let  QB  now  examine  the  effect  of  the 
improvemtfents.  thus  suddenly  made,  on 
the  dmsion  ot  the  produce ;  and  in  the 
first  place,  on  rent.  By  the  former  of 
the  two  kinds  of  improvement,  rent 
would  he  diminished.  By  the  second, 
it  would  be  diminished  still  more. 

Suppose  that  the  demand  for  food 
requires  the  cultivation  of  three  quali- 
ties of  land,  yielding,  on  an  equal  sur- 
face, and  at  an  equal  expense,  100,  80, 
and  60  busfaele  of  wheat.  The  price  of 
wheat  wUl,  on  the  average,  be  just 
sufficient  to  enable  the  third  quality  to 
be  cultivated  with  the  ordinary  profit. 
The  first  quality  therefore  will  yield 
forty  and  the  second  twenty  bushels  of 
extra  profit,  constituting  the  rent  of 
the  landlord.  And  first,  let  an  im- 
provement be  made,  which,  without 
enabling  more  com  to  b«  grown,  en- 
ables the  same  com  to  be  grown  with 
one-fourth  less  labour.  The  price  of 
wheat  will  fall  one-fourth,  and  80 
bushels  will  be  sold  for  the  price  for 
which  60  were  sold  before.  But  the 
produce  of  the  land  which  ptxJduces  60 
bushels  is  still  required,  and  the  ex- 
penses being  as  much  reduced  as  the 
price,  that  land  can  still  be  Cultivated 
with  the  ordinary  profit.  The  first  and 
second  qualities  mil  therefore  continue 
to  yield  a  surplus  of  40  and  20  bushels, 
and  com  rent  will  t^main  the  same  as 
before.  But  com  ha  ving  fallen  in  price 
one-fourth,  the  saiue  com  rent  is  equi- 
valent to  a  fourth  less  of  money  and  of 
all  other  commodities.  Sj  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  landlord  expends  his  in- 
come in  manufactnred  or  foreign  pro 
ducts,  he  is  one-fourth  worse  off  tnan 
before.  His  income  as  landlord  is  re- 
du'ced  to  three-quarters  of  its  amount : 
it  is  only  as  a  consumer  of  com  that  he 
is  as  well  ofi*.  « 

If  the  improvement  is  of  the  other 
kind,  rdnt  will  fall  in  a  still  greater 
ratio.  Soraose  that  the  amount  of 
produce  Which  the  market  requires, 
can  be  grown  not  ctnly  with  a  fourth 
less  labour,  but  on  a  fourth  less  land. 
If  all  the  land  already  in  cultivation 
continued  to  be  cultivated,  it  would 
yield  a  product  much  larger  than 
necessai^.  Land,  equivalent  to  a  fourth 
if  thd  produce,  ttiUst  nowbtf^    aban- 
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doned;  and  as  the  third  quality  yielded 
exactly  one-fourth,  (being  ®0  out  of 
240,)  thatquality  will  go  out  of  culti- 
vation. The  240  bushels  can  now  be 
grown  on  land  of  the  first  and  second 
qualities  only ;  being,  on  the  first,  100 
bushels  plus one-thiid,or  183)  bushels; 
on  the  second,  80  bushels  plus  one- 
third,  or  106|  bushels ;  together,  240. 
The  second  quality  of  lan{  instead  of 
the  third,  is  now  the  loweit,  and  regu- 
lates the  price.  Instead  of  60,  it  is 
sufficient  if  106|  bushels  repay  the 
capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  The 
price  of  wheat  will  consequently  fall, 
not  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  80,  as  m  the 
other  case,  but  in  the  ratio  of  60  to 
106§.  Even  this  ^ves  an  insufficient 
idea  of  the  degree  in  which  rent  will  be 
afiGacted.  The  whole  produce  of  the 
second  quality  of  land  will  now  be  re- 
quired to  repay  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion. That  land,  being  the  worst  in 
cultivation,  will  pay  no  rent.  And  the 
first  quality  will  only  yield  the  diffe- 
rence between  133  A  bushels  and  106|, 
being  26§  bushels  instead  of  40.  The 
landlords  collectively  will  have  lost  S3  J 
out  of  60  bushels  in  corn  rent  alone, 
while  the  value  and  price  of  what  is 
left  will  have  been  diminished  in  the 
iratio  of  60  to  106§. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
sudden  and  general  introduction  of 
agricultural  improvements.  This  as- 
sertion has  been  called  a  paradox,  and 
made  a  ground  for  accusing  its  first 
promulgator,  Ricardo,  of  great  intellec- 
tual perverseness,  to  say  nothing  worse. 
I  cannot  discern  in  what  the  paradox 
consists;  and  the  obliquity  of  vision 
seems  to  me  to  be  on  tne  side  of  his 
assailants.  The  opinion  is  only  made 
to  appear  absurd  by  stating  it  unfairly. 
K  the  assertion  were  that  a  landlord 
is  injured  by  the  Improvement  of  his 
estate,  it  would  certainly  be  indefen- 
sible ;  but  what  is  asserted  is,  that  he 
is  injured  by  the  improvement  of  the 
estates  of  other  people,  although  hii 
own  is  included.  Nobody  doubts  that 
he  would  gaib  ^eatly  by  the  improve- 
ment if  he  could  keep  it  to  himself  and 
unite  the  two  benefits,  of  an  increased 
produce  from  his  land,  and  a  price  as 
F  F  « 
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high  as  before.  But  if  th6  increase  of 
produce  took  ^lace  simultaneously  on  all 
lands,  the  price  would  not  be  as  high 
as  before;  and  there  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  supposing  that  the  land- 
lords would  be,  not  benefited,  but  in- 
jured. It  18  admitted  that  whatever 
Sermanentljr  reduces  the  price  of  pro- 
uce  diminishes  rent :  and  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  common  notions  to 
suppose  that  i(  bj  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  land,  less  land  were  re- 
quired for  cultivation,  its  value,  like 
that  of  other  articles  for  which  the 
demand  had  diminished,  would  fall. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
rents  have  not  really  Deen  lowered  by 
the  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment; but  why?  Because  improve- 
ment has  never  in  reality  been  sudden, 
but  always  slow;  at  no  time  much 
outstripping,  and  often  falling  far  short 
of,  the  growth  of  capital  and  popula- 
tion, which  tends  as  much' to  raise  rent, 
as  the  other  to  lower  it,  and  which  is 
enabled,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
raise  it  much  higher  by  means  of  the 
additional  margin  afforded  by  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  First,  however, 
we  must  examine  in  what  manner  the 
sudden  cheapening  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce would  affect  profits  and  wages. 

In  the  beginning,  money  wages 
would  probably  remain  the  same  as 
before,  and  the  labourers  would  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  cheapness.  They 
would  be  enabled  to  increase  their 
consumption  either  of  food  or  of  other 
articles,  and  would  receive  the  same 
cost,  and  a  greater  quantity.  So 
far,  profits  womd  be  unaffected.  But 
the  permanent  remuneration  of  the 
labourers  essentially  depends  on  what 
we  have  called  their  nabitual  stan- 
dard ;  the  extent  of  the  require- 
ments which,  as  a  class,  thev  in- 
sist on  satisfying  before  they  choose 
to  have  children.  If  their  tastes  and 
requirements  receive  a  durable  impress 
from  the  sudden  improvement  in  their 
condition,  the  benefit  to  the  class  will 
be  permanent.  But  the  same  cause 
which  enables  them  to  purchase  greater 
comforts  and  indulgences  with  the  same 
wages,  would  enable  them  to  purchase 
the  same  amount  of  comforts  and  in^ 


dulgences  with  lower  wages ;  and  a 
greater  population  may  now  exist, 
without  reducing  the  labourers  below 
the  condition  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. Hitherto,  this  and  no  other 
has  been  the  use  which  the  labourers 
have  commonly  made  of  any  increase 
of  their  means  of  living;  they  have 
treated  it  simply  as  convertible  into 
food  for  a  greater  number  of  children. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  popula- 
tion would  be  stimulated,  and  that 
after  the  lapse  of  a  generation  the  real 
wages  of  labour  would  be  no  higher 
than  before  the  improvement :  the  re- 
duction being  partly  brought  about  by 
a  fall  of  money  wages,  and  partly 
through  the  price  of  food,  the  cost  of 
which,  irom  the  demand  occasioned 
by  the  increase  of  population,  would 
be  increased.  To  the  extent  to 
which  money  wages  fell,  profits  would 
rise ;  the  capitalist  obtaining  a  greater 
quantity  of  equally  efficient  labour  by 
tne  same  outlay  of  capital.  We  thus 
see  that  a  diminution  of  the  cost  ot 
living,  whethe;  arising  from  a^cnltn- 
ral  improvements  or  from  the  importa- 
tion 01  foreign  produce,  if  the  nabits 
and  requirements  of  the  labourers  are 
not  raised,  usually  lowers  money  wages 
and  rent,  and  raises  the  general  rate  of 
profit. 

What  is  true  of  improvements  which 
cheapen  the  production  of  food,  is  true 
also  of  the  suostitution  of  a  cheaper  for 
a  more  costly  variety  of  it.  The  same 
land  yields  to  the  same  labour  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  human  nutriment 
in  the  foim  of  maize  or  potatoes,  than 
in  the  form  of  wheat.  If  the  labourers 
were  to  give  up  bread,  and  feed  onlj 
on  those  cheaper  products,  taking  as 
their  compensation  not  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  other  consumable  commodities, 
but  earlier  marrii^s  and  larger  fami- 
lies, the  cost  of  labour  would  be  much 
diminished,  and  if  labour  continued 
equally  efficient  profits  would  rise; 
while  rent  would  be  much  lowered, 
since  food  for  the  whole  population 
could  be  raised  on  half  or  a  third  pait 
of  the  land  now  sown  with  com.  At 
the  same  time,  it  being  evident  that 
land  too  barren  to  be  cultivated  fat 
wheat  might  be  mad»  in  ease  of  neoe» 
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Bit}'  to  yield  potatoes  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  little  labour  necessary  for 
producing  them,  cultivation  might  ulti- 
mately descend  lower,  and  rent  even- 
tually rise  higher,  on  a  potato  or  maize 
system,  than  on  a  com  system ;  be- 
cause the  land  would  be  capable  of 
feeding  a  much  larger popul  ition  before 
reaching  the  limit  of  its  powers. 

If  the  improvement,  which  we  sup- 
pose to  take  plaoe,  is  not  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  but  of  some  maniuac- 
tured  article  consumed  by  the  labouring 
class,  the  effect  on  wages  and  profits 
will  at  first  be  the  same;  but  the 
effect  on  rent  very  different.  ^  It  will 
not  be  lowered ;  it  will  even,  if  the  ul- 
timate effect  of  the  improvement  is  an 
increase  of  population,  be  raised :  in 
which  last  case  profits  will  be  lowered. 
The  reasons  are  too  evident  to  require 
statement. 

§  5.  We  have  considered,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
distribution  of  the  produce  into  rent, 
profits,  and  wages,  is  affected  by  the 
ordinary  increase  of  population  and 
capital,  and  on  the  other,  how  it  is 
afi(9cted  by  improvements  in  produc- 
tion, and  more  especially  in  agricul- 
ture. We  have  found  that  the  former 
cause  lowers  profits,  and  raises  rent 
and  the  cost  of  labour :  while  the  ten- 
dency of  agricultural  improvements  is 
to  diminish  rent;  and  all  improve- 
ments which  cheapen  any  article  of 
the  labourer's  consumption,  tend  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  labour,  and  to 
raise  profits.  The  tendency  of  each 
cause  m  its  separate  state  being  thus 
ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
tendency  of  the  actual  course  of  things, 
in  which  the  two  movements  are  going 
on  simultaneously,  capital  and  popu- 
lation increasing  with  tolerable  stea- 
diness, while  improvements  in  agri- 
culture are  made  &om  time  to  time, 
and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
improved  methods  become  difiused 
gradually  through  the  community. 

The  habits  and  requirements  of  the 
labouring  classes  being  given  (which 
determine  their  real  wages,)  rent, 
profits,  and  money  wages  at  any  ^ven 
Uiue.  are  the  result  of  the  composition 
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of  these  rival  forces.  If  during  auT 
period  agricultural  improvement  ad- 
vances faster  than  population,  rent  and 
money  wages  during  that  period  will 
tend  downward,  and  profits  upward. 
If  population  advances  more  rapidly 
than  agricultural  improvement,  either 
the  labourers  will  suomit  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their 
food,  or  if  not,  rent  and  money  wages 
will  progressively  lise,  and  profits  will 
fall. 

Agricultural  skill  and  knowledge  are 
of  slow  growth,  and  still  slower  divi- 
sion. Inventions  and  discoveries,  too, 
occur  onlv  oocasionaUy,  while  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  capital  are 
continuous  agencies.  It  therefore 
seldom  happens  that  improvement, 
even  durine  a  short  time,  has  so  much 
the  start  of  population  and  capital  as 
actually  to  lower  rent,  or  raise  the 
rate  of  j^rofits.  There  are  many 
countries  in  which  the  growth  of 
population  and  capital  are  not  rapid, 
but  in  these  agricultural  improvement 
is  less  active  still.  Population  almost 
everywhere  treads  close  on  the  heels  of 
agricultural  improvement,  and  effaces 
its  effects  as  fast  as  they  are  produced. 

The  reason  whv  agricultural  im- 
provement seldom  lowers  rent,  is  that 
it  seldom  cheapens  food,  but  only  pre- 
vents it  from  growing  dearer;  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  throws  land  out  of 
cultivation,  but  only  enables  worse  and 
worse  land  to  be  taken  in  for  the  sup- 
ply of  an  increasing  demand.  What 
IS  sometimes  called  the  natural  state 
of  a  country  which  is  but  half  cul- 
tivated, namely,  that  the  land  is 
highly  productive,  and  food  obtained 
in  great  abundance  by  little  labour,  is 
only  true  of  unoccupied  countries  colo- 
nized by  a  civilized  people.  In  the 
United  States  the  worst  land  in  cul- 
tivation is  of  a  high  quality  (except 
sometimes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  markets  or  means  of  conveyance 
where  a  bad  quality  is  compensated 
by  a  good  situation) ;  and  even  if  no 
further  improvemente  were  made  in 
agriculture  or  locomotion,  cultivation 
would  have  many  steps  yet  to  descend, 
before  the  increase  of  pqpulation  and 
capital  would  be  brought  to  a  standi 
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dnt  in  Europe  five  hundred  jeam  ago, 
though  m  thinly  peopled  in  compa- 
riflon  to  the  preaent  population,  it  is 
probable  that  the  worst  land  under  the 
plough  was,  from  the  rude  state  of 
agriculture,  quite  as  unproductiye  as 
the  worst  land  now  cultivated;  and 
that  cultivation  had  approached  as 
near  to  the  ultimate  limit  of  profitable 
tillage,  in  those  times  as  in  the  pre- 
sent. What  the  agricultural  improve- 
ments since  made  have  really  done  is, 
hj  increasing  the  capacity  of  produc- 
tion of  land  in  general,  to  enable  til< 
lage  to  extend  downwards  to  a  much 
worse  natural  quality  of  land  than  the 
worst  which  at  that  time  would  have 
admitted  of  cultivation  by  a  capitalist 
for  profit;  thus  rendering  a  much 
greater  increase  of  capital  and  popu- 
lation possible,  and  removing  always 
a  little  and  a  little  further  off,  the 
barrier  which  restrains  them;  popu- 
lation meanwhile  always  pressing  so 
hard  against  the  barrier,  that  there  is 
never  any  visible  margin  left  for  it  to 
seize,  every  inch  of  ground  made 
vacant  for  it  by  improvement  being  at 
once  filled  up  by  its  advancing  columns. 
Agricultural  improvement  may  thus 
be  considered  to  be  not  so  much  a 
counterforce  conflicting  with  increase 
of  population,  as  a  partial  relaxation 
of  the  bonds  which  confine  that  in- 
crease. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  division 
of  the  produce  bv  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction, under  tne  joint  influence  of 
increase  of  population  and  capital  and 
improvements  of  agriculture,  are  very 
different  from  those  deduced  firom  the 
hypothetical  cases  previously  discussed. 
In  particular,  the  effect  on  rent  is 
most  materially  different.  We  re- 
marked that — while  a  great  agricul- 
tural improvement,  made  suddenly  and 
universally,  would  in  the  first  instance 
inevitably  lower  rent — such^jl^|y|pve- 
(nents  enable  rent,  in  the  j^ogresa  of 
society,  to  rise  gradually  to  a  much 
higher  limit  than  it  could  otherwise 
attain,  since  they  enable  a  much 
lower  quality  of  limd  to  be  ultimately 
cultivated.  But  in  the  case  we  are 
now  supposing,  which  nearly  cor- 
responds to  the  usual  course  of  things, 


this  ultimate  effect  becomes  the  imme- 
diate effect.  Suppose  cultivation  to 
have  reached,  or  aimoet  reached^  tiie 
utmost  limit  permitted  by  the  state  of 
the  industrial  arts,  and  rent,  there- 
fore, to  have  attained  nearly  the  high 
est  point  to  which  it  can  be  carried  by 
the  progress  of  population  and  capital, 
with  the  existing  amount  of  sldlt  and 
knowledge.  If  a  great  agricultural 
improvement  were  suddenly  intro 
duced,  it  might  throw  back  rent  foi 
a  considerable  space,  leaving  it  to 
regain  its  lost  ground  by  the  progress 
of  population  and  capital,  and  after- 
wards to  go  on  further.  But,  taking 
place,  as  such  improvement  always 
does,  very  gradually,  it  causes  no  re- 
trograde movement  of  either  rent  or 
cultivation  ;  it  merely  enables  the  one 
to  go  on  risiiig,  and  the  other  extend- 
ing, long  after  they  must  otherwise 
have  stopped.  It  would  do  this  even 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
a  worse  quality  of  land;  simply  by 
enabling  tne  lands  already  in  cultiva- 
tion to  yield  a  greater  produce,  with 
no  increase  of  the  proportional  cost. 
If  by  improvements  of  agriculture  all 
the  lands  in  cultivation  could  be  made, 
even  with  double  labour  and  capital, 
to  yield  a  double  produce,  (supposing 
that  in  the  meantime  population  in- 
creased so  as  to  require  this  double 
quantity)  all  rents  would  be  doubled. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  let  ns  revert 
to  the  numerical  example  in  a  former 
page.  Three  qualities  of  land  yield 
respectively  100,  80,  and  60  bushels 
to  the  same  outlay  on  the  same  extent 
of  surface.  If  No.  1  could  be  made  to 
yield  200,  No.  2,  160,  and  Nol  3,  120 
bushels,  at  onljr  double  the  expense 
and  therefore  without  any  increase  ot 
the  cost  of  production,  and  if  the  popa- 
lation^  having  doubled,  required  all 
this  mcreased  quantity,  the  rent  of 
No.  1  would  be  80  bushels  instead  of 
40,  and  of  No.  2,  40  instead  of  20, 
while  the  price  and  value  per  bushel 
would  be  the  same  as  before:  so 
that  com  rent  and  money  rent  would 
both  be  doubled.  I  need  not  point 
out  the  difference  between  this  result 
and  what  we  have  shown  would  taks 
place  it'  there  were  an  improvemeot 
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In  pioduotiOQ  without  the  acoompa- 
niment  of  an  increafled  domand  for 
food. 

Agriuultural  improvemont,  then,  ia 
always  ultimately,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  generally  takes  place  also 
immodiately,  beneficial  to  the  landlord. 
We  may  add,  that  when  it  takes  pLaoe 
in  that  manner,  it  i«  beneficial  to  no 
one  else.  When  the  demand  for  pro* 
dnoe  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  in- 
creased capacity  of  production,  food  is 
not  cheapened ;  the  labourera  are  not, 
ti¥en  temporarily,  benefited;  the  cost 
of  labour  is  not  diminished,  nor  profits 
raised.  There  is  a  greater  aggregate 
production,  a  greater  prodnce  divided 
among  the  labourers,  and  a  larger  gross 
profit;  bat  the  wages  being  shared 
among  a  larger  population,  and  the 
profit  spread  over  a  larger  capital,  no 
labourer  is  better  ofij  nor  does  any 
capitalist  deiive  from  the  same  amount 
of  capital  a  laiger  income. 


4M 

The  resolt  of  this  long  inTestigation 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  The 
economical  uroffress  of  a  society  con- 
stituted of  fanalords,  capitalists,  and 
labourers,  tends  to  the  proffressiva  en- 
richment of  th«  landlord  class;  while 
the  cost  «f  the  labourer's  subsistence 
tends  Ob  the  whole  to  increase,  and 
profits  to  fall.  Agrioultural  improre- 
ments  are  a  counteracting  force  to  the 
two  last  effects ;  but  the  first,  though 
a  case  is  conceivable  in  which  it  would 
be  temporarily  checked,  is  ultimately 
in  a  high  degree  promoted  by  those 
improvements;  and  the  increase  of 
nopulation  tends  to  transfer  all  the 
benefits  derived  from  agricultural  im- 
provement to  the  landlords  alone. 
What  other  consequence^  in  addition 
to  these,  or  in  modification  of  them, 
arise  from  the  industrial  progress  of  a 
society  thus  constituted,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  in  the  suoceeding 
chaptei. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


or  THB  TEKDENGT  OV  PBOVITS  TO  A    M(KMint. 


fi  1.  The  tendency  of  profits  to  fall 
as  society  advances,  which  has  been 
brought  to  notice  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  early  recognised  by 
writers  on  industry  and  commerce; 
but  the  laws  which  govern  profits  not 
being  then  understood,  the  phenome- 
non was  ascribed  to  a  wrong  cause. 
Adam  Smith  considered  profits  to  be 
determined  by  what  he  called  the 
competition  of  capital ;  and  concluded 
that  when  capital  increased,  this  com- 
petition mufiX  Ukswise  increase,  and 
profits  must  fall.  It  is  not  quite  cer- 
■xxn  whaA  sort  of  competition  Adam 
Sxnith  had  here  in  view.  His  words 
in  the  ch^ipter  on  Profits  of  Stock* 
are,  "  \Yhen  the  stocks  of  many  rich 
merchants  are  turned  into^  the  same 
trade,  their  nlutual  competition  natu- 
rally tends  to  lewer  its  profits;  and 
•  WtaUh  qf  X^iiiom*,  book  i.  gK  9. 


when  there  is  a  like  increaM  of  stook 
in  all  the  different  trades  carried  on  in 
the  same  societv,the  same  competition 
must  produce  the  same  effect  in  them 
all."  This  passage  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that,  in  Adam  Smith's  opinion^ 
the  manner  in  which  the  competition 
of  capital  lowers  profits  is  by  lowering 
prices;  that  being  usually  the  mode 
m  which  an  increased  investment  of 
capital  in  any  particular  trade,  lowers 
the  profits  of  that  trade.  But  if  this 
was  nia  meaning,  he  overlooked  the 
circumstance,  that  the  fall  of  price, 
which  if  confined  to  one  commodity 
really  does  lower  the  profits  of  the 
producer,  ceases  to  have  that  effect  as 
SQon  as  it  extends  to  all  commodities ; 
because,  when  aU  things  have  fallen, 
nothing  has  really  fallen,  except  nomi- 
nally ;  and  even  computed  in  money,t 
the  expenses  of  every  producer  ba?e 
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diminished  as  much  as  his  returns. 
Unless  indeed  labour  be  the  one  com- 
modity which  has  not  fallen  in  mone^ 
price,  when  all  other  things  have :  if 
so,  what  has  really  taken  place  is  a 
rise  of  wages ;  and  it  is  that,  and  not 
the  fall  of  prices,  which  has  lowered 
the  profits  of  capital.  There  is  another 
thing  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
Adam  Smith ;  that  the  supi>osed  uni- 
versal fall  of  prices,  througn  increased 
competition  of  capitals,  is  a  thing 
which  cannot  take  place.  Prices  are 
not  determined  by  tne  competition  of 
the  sellers  only,  but  also  by  that  of 
the  buyers;  by  demand  as  well  as 
Hupply.  The  demand  which  affects 
money  prices  consists  of  all  the  money 
in  the  bands  of  the  community  des- 
tined to  be  laid  out  in  commodities ; 
and  as  long  as  the  proportion  of  this 
to  the  commodities  is  not  diminished, 
there  is  no  fall  of  general  prices. 
Now,  howsoever  capital  may  increase, 
and  give  rise  to  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  commodities,  a  full  share  of  the 
capital  will  be  drawn  to  the  business 
of  producing  or  importing  money,  and 
the  quantity  of  money  will  be  aug- 
mented in  an  equal  ratio  with  the 
quantity  of  commodities.  For  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  and  if  money,  there- 
fore, were,  as  the  theory  supposes, 
perpetually  acquiring  increased  pur- 
chasing power,  tbose  who  produced  or 
imported  it  would  obtain  constantly 
increasing^  profits ;  and  this  could  not 
happen  witnout  attracting  labour  and 
capital  to  that  occupation  from  other 
employments.  If  a  general  fall  of 
prices,  and  increased  value  of  money, 
were  really  to  occur,  it  could  only  be 
as  a  consequence  of  increased  cost  of 
production,  from  the  gradual  exhaus- 
tion of  the  mines. 

It  is  not  tenable,  therefore,  in  theory, 
that  the  increase  of  capital  produces, 
or  tends  to  produce,  a  general  decline 
a^  money  prices.  Neither  is  it  true, 
that  any  general  decline  of  prices, 
as  capital  increased,  has  mamfested 
itself  in  fact.  The  only  things  ob- 
served to  fall  in  price  with  the  progress 
of  society,  are  those  in  whicn  there 
have  been  improvements  in  production, 
greater  than  nave  taken  place  in  the 


production  of  the  precious  metals ;  as 
for  example,  all  spun  and  woven 
fabrics.  Other  things  again,  instead 
of  falling,  have  risen  in  price,  be- 
cause their  cost  of  production,  com- 
pared with  that  of  gold  and  silver,  has 
mcreased.  Among  these  are  all  kinds 
of  food,  comparison  being  made  with  a 
much  earlier  period  of  history.  The 
doctrine,  therefore,  that  competition  of 
capital  lowers  profits  by  lowering 
prices,  is  incorrect  in  fact,  as  well  as 
unsound  in  principle. 

But  it  is  not  certain  that  Adam 
Smith  really  held  that  doctrine ;  for  his 
language  on  the  subject  is  wavering 
and  unsteady,  denoting  the  absence  of 
a  definite  and  well-digested  opinion. 
Occasionally  he  seems  to  think  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  competition  of 
capital  lowers  profits,  is  by  raising 
wages.  And  wnen  speaking  of  the 
rate  of  profit  in  new  colonies,  ne  seems 
on  the  very  verge  of  grasping  the  com- 
plete theory  of  the  subject.  "  As  the 
colony  increases,  the  profits  of  stock 
gradually  diminish.  When  the  most 
fertile  and  best  situated  lands  have 
been  all  occupied,  less  profit  can  be 
made  by  the  cultivation  of  what  is  in- 
ferior both  in  soil  and  situation."  Had 
Adam  Smith  meditated  longer  on 
the  subject,  and  systematized  his 
view  of  it  by  harmonizing  with  each 
other  the  various  glimpses  which  he 
caught  of  it  from  different  points,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  this  last 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits 
usually  consequent  upon  increase  oft 
capital. 

§  2.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Adam  Smith,  and  his  im- 
portant writings  on  Colonization,  takes 
a  much  clearer  view  of  the  subject, 
and  arrives,  through  a  substantially 
correct  series  of  deductions,  at  practi- 
cal conclusions  which  appear  to  me 
just  and  important;  but  he  is  not 
equally  happy  in  incoiporating  his 
valuable  speculations  with  the  reenlli 
of  previous  thought,  and  reconciling 
them  with  other  truths.  .  Some  of  the 
theories  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  chapter 
"  On  the  Increase  and  Limits  of  Capi- 
tal," and  the  two  chapters  which  follow 
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H,  ooiucide  in  their  tendency  and 
spirit  with  those  of  Mr.  Wakefield; 
but  Dr.  Chalmers*  ideas,  though  de< 
livei-ed,  as  is  his  custom,  with  a  most 
attractive  semblance  of  clearness,  are 
really  on  this  subject  much  more  con- 
fused than  even  those  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  more  decidedly  infected  with  the 
often  refuted  notion  that  the  compe- 
tition of  capital  lowers  general  prices ; 
the  subject  of  Money  apparently  not 
having  been  included  among  the  parts 
of  Pohtical  Economy  which  this  acute 
and  vigorous  writer  had  carefully 
studied. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  explanation  of  the 
fall  of  profits  is  briefly  this.  Production 
is  limited  not  solely  by  the  quantity  of 
capital  and  of  labour,  bat  also  by  the 
extent  of  the  "  field  of  employment." 
The  field  of  employment  for  capital  is 
twofold ;  the  land  of  the  country,  and 
the  capacity  of  foreign  markets  to  take 
its  manufactured  commodities.  On  a 
limited  extent  of  land,  only  a  hmited 
quantity  of  capital  can  find  employment 
at  a  profit.  As  the  quantity  of  capital 
approaches  this  limit,  profit  falls ;  when 
the  limit  is  attained,  profit  is  annihi- 
lated ;  and  can  only  be  restored  through 
an  extension  of  the  field  of  employment, 
either  by  the  acquisition  of  fertile  land, 
or  by  opening  new  markets  in  foreign 
countries,  from  which  food  and  ma- 
teriab  can  be  purchased  with  the 
products  of  domestic  capital.  These 
propositioDB  are  in  my  opinion  sub- 
stantially true ;  and,  even  to  the  phra- 
seology in  which  they  are  expressed, 
considered  as  adaptea  to  popular  and 
practical  rather  tnan  scientific  uses,  I 
nave  nothing  to  object.  The  error  which 
seems  to  me  imputable  to  Mr.  Wake- 
field is  that  of  supposing  his  doctrines 
to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  principles 
of  the  best  school  of  preceding  political 
economists,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
really  are,  corollaries  from  those  prin- 
ciples ;  though  corollaries  which,  per- 
haps, would  not  always  have  been 
admitted  by  those  political  economists 
themselves. 

The  most  scientific  treatment  of  the 
•abject  which  I  have  met  with,  is  in  an 
essay  on  the  eflects  of  Machinery,  pub- 
lished in  the  Wutmimter  £eview  Hot 


January  1826,  by  Mr.  William  Ellis  ;• 
which  was  doubtless  unknown  to  Mr 
Wakefield,  bat  which  had  preceded 
him,  though  by  a  different^  path,  in 
several  of  his  leading  conclusions.  This 
essay  excited  little  notice,  partly  from 
being  published  anonymously  in  a  pe- 
riodical, and  partly  because  it  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  state  of  political 
economy  at  the  time.  In  Mr.  Ellis's 
view  of  the  lubject.  the  questions  and 
difficultiei  raised  bv  Mr.  Wakefield's 
speculations  and  by  those  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  find  a  solution  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  pohtical  economy 
laid  down  in  the  present  treatise. 

§  i  There  is  at  every  time  and  place 
some  particular  rate  of  profit,  which  is 
the  lowest  that  will  induce  the  people 
of  that  country  and  time  to  accumulate 
savings,  and  to  employ  those  savings 
productively.  This  minimum  rate  ot 
profit  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  depends  on  two  ebmentb. 
One  is,  the  strength  of  the  efiective 
desire  of  accumulation;  the  oompara- 
tive  estimate  made  by  the  people  of 
that  place  and  era,  of  future  interests 
when  weighed  l^|ain8t  present.  This 
element  cmefiy  affects  the  inclination  to 
save.  The  other  element,  which  affects 
not  so  much  the  willingness  to  save  as 
the  disposition  to  employ  savings  pro- 
ductively, is  the  degree  of  security  of 
capital  engaged  in  industrial  opera- 
tions. A  state  of  general  insecurity, 
no  doubt  afifects  also  the  disposition  to 
save.  A  hoard  may  be  a  source  of  ad- 
ditional danger  to  its  reputed  possessor. 
But  as  it  may  also  be  a  powerful  means 
of  averting  dan^rs,  the  effects  in  this 
respect  may  pemaps  be  looked  upon  as 
balanced.  But  in  employing  any  funds 
which  a  person  may  possess  as  capital 
on  his  own  account,  or  in  lending  it 
to  others  to  be  so  employed,  there  is 
always  some  additional  risk,  over  and 
above  that  incurred  by  keeping  it  idle 
in  his  own  custody.  This  extra  risk  is 
great  in  proportion  as  the  general  state 

*  Now  80  much  better  known  through  hii 
apostolic  exertions,  by  pen,  purse,  and  per- 
son, for  the  improTement  of  popular  educa* 
tion,  and  especially  for  the  introduction  into 
it  of  the  elements  of  pntctical  Political 
Economy. 
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of  •ociety  is  inBecure :  it  may  be  equi- 
valent to  twenty,  tbirtj,  or  fifty  per 
cent,  or  to  no  more  than  one  or  two ; 
something,  however,  it  must  always 
be :  and  for  this,  the  expectation  of 
profit  must  be  sufficient  to  compensate. 
There  would  be  adequate  motives 
fbr  a  certain  amount  of  saving,  even 
if  capital  yielded  no  profit.  There 
would  be  an  inducement  to  lay  by 
in  good  times  a  pro?iBion  for  bad; 
to  reserve  something  for  Bickness  and 
infirmity,  or  as  a  means  of  leisure 
and  independence  in  the  latter  part  of 
life,  or  a  lielp  to  children  in  the  outset 
of  it.  Savings,  however,  which  have 
only  these  ends  in  view,  have  not  much 
tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  ca- 
pital permanently  in  existence.  These 
motives  only  prompt  persons  to  save  at 
one  period  of  life  what  they  purpose  to 
consume  at  another,  or  what  will  be 
consumed  by  their  children  before  they 
can  completelv  provide  for  themselves. 
The  savings  by  whioh  an  addition  is 
made  to  the  national  capital,  usually 
emanate  from  the  desire  of  persons  to 
improve  what  is  termed  their  condition 
in  life,  or  to  make  a  provision  for  chil- 
dren or  others,  independent  of  their 
exertions.  Now,  to  the  strength  of  these 
inclinations  it  makes  a  very  material 
difierenoe  how  much  of  the  desired  ob- 
ject can  be  efiected  by  a  given  amount 
and  duration  of  self-denial;  whioh  again 
defends  on  the  rate  of  profit.  And  there 
is  in  every  oowitry  some  rate  of  profit, 
below  whioh  persons  in  general  will  not 
find  sufficient  motive  to  save  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  gprowing  richer,  or  of  leaving 
others  better  off  than  themselves.  Any 
accumulation,  therefore,  by  whioh  the 
general  capital  is  increased,  requires  as 
its  necessary  condition  a  certain  rate 
of  profit :  a  rate  whioh  an  average  per- 
son will  deem  to  be  an  ei^uivaleiit  for 
abstinence,  with  the  addition  of  a  suffi- 
cient insurance  against  risk.  There 
are  always  some  persons  in  whom  the 
efiective  desire  of  accumulation  is  above 
the  average,  and  to  whom  less  than  this 
rate  of  profit  is  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  save ;  but  these  merely  step  into  the 
place  of  others  whose  taste  for  expense 
and  indulgence  is  beyond  the  average, 
and  who.  instead  of  saving,  perhaps 


ev«n   dissipate   what   they    haitt  ra> 
ceived. 

I  hava  already  observed  that  this 
minimum  rate  of  profit,  less  than  which 
is  not  consistent  with  the  further  in- 
crease of  capital,  is  lower  in  soma  states 
of  society  than  in  others ;  and  I  may 
add,  that  the  kind  of  social  pn^^sa 
characteristic  of  our  present  civilisa- 
tion, tends  to  diminish  it  In  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  acknowledged  e£bcts 
of  that  progress  is  an  increase  of  gene- 
ral seourity.  Destruction  by  wars,  and 
spoliation  by  private  or  pablic  violence, 
are  less  and  less  to  be  apprehended; 
and  the  improvements  which  may  be 
looked  fbr  in  education  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or,  in  their 
default,  increased  regard  for  opinion, 
afibrd  a  growing  protection  against 
fraud  and  reckless  mismanagement. 
The  risks  attending  the  investment  of 
savings  in  productive  employment,  re- 
quire therefore  a  smaller  rate  of  pn^t 
to  compensate  for  them  than  was  re- 
quired a  century  age,  and  will  here- 
after require  less  than  at  present.  In 
the  seoond  place,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
oonseauences  of  civilisation  that  man- 
kind beeome  less  the  slaves  of  the 
moment,  and  more  habituated  to  carry 
their  desires  and  purposes  fsrward  into 
a  distant  ftiture.  This  increase  of  pro- 
vidence is  a  natural^  resolt  of  the  in- 
creased assurance  with  which  futurity 
can  be  looked  forward  to;  and  is,  be- 
sides, fovoured  by  most  of  the  influ- 
ences which  an  industrial  life  exercises 
over  the  passions  and  inclinations  of 
human  nature.  In  prop(»tion  as  life 
has  fewer  vicissitudes,  as  iiabite  become 
more  fixed,  and  great  prizes  are  less 
and  less  to  be  hoped  for  by  any  other 
means  than  long  perseverance,  man- 
kind become  more  willing  to  saoiifice 
Present  induleence  for  future  objects, 
'his  increased  capacity  of  forethought 
and  self  control  may  asauredhr  find 
other  things  to  exercise  itaelf  npon 
than  increase  of  riches,  and  some  oou- 
sideratioas  connected  with  this  tome 
will  shortly  be  touched  upon,  'xkt 
present  kind  of  social  progress,  how- 
ever, decidedly  tends,  though  not  per- 
haps  to  increase  the  desirs  of  accomn- 
lation,  yet  to  weaken  the  obstacles  to 
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H,  and  to  dimiiUBh  the  amount  of  profit 
which  people  abaolutely  require  aa  an 
inducement  to  mto  and  accuinuUto. 
For  these  two  reasons,  diminution  of 
riak  and  increase  of  providence,  a  profit 
or  interest  of  three  or  four  per  cent  is 
as  sufficient  a  motive  to  the  increase  of 
capital  in  EngUnd  at  the  present  daj, 
as  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  m  the  Bur- 
mese B^mpire,  or  in  England  at  the 
time  of  King  John.  In  Holland  during 
the  last  century  a  retm-n  of  two  per 
cent|  on  government  security,  was  con- 
sistent with  an  undiminished,  if  not 
with  an  increasing  capital.^  But  though 
the  minimum  rate  of  profit  is  thus  liable 
to  vary,  and  though  to  specify  exactly 
what  it  is  would  at  any  ^ven  time  be 
impossible,  such  a  minimum  always 
exists;  and  whether  it  be  high  or  low, 
when  once  it  is  reached,  no  iSrther  in- 
crease of  capital  can  for  the  present 
take  place.  The  country  has  then 
attained  what  is  known  to  political 
economists  under  the  name  of  the  sta- 
tionary state. 

§  4.  We  now  arrive  at  the  funda- 
mental nropoBition  which  this  chapter 
is  intenaed  to  inculcate.  When  a  coun- 
tiy  has  long  possessed  a  large  produc- 
tion, and  a  large  net  income  to  make 
savings  from,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
means  have  long  exifted  of  makine  a 
great  annual  addition  to  capital ;  (the 
country  not  having,  like  Amenca,  a 
large  reserve  of  fertile  land  still  un- 
used ;)  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  country,  that  the  rate  of 
profit  is  habitually  within,  aa  it  were, 
a  hand's  breadth  of  the  minimum,  and 
the  country  therefore  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  stationary  state.  Bj  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  this  state  is  likely,  in 
any  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe, 
to  be  soon  actuallv  reached,  or  that 
capital  does  not  still  yield  a  profit  oon- 
biderably  greater  than  what  is  barely 
sufficient  to  induce  the  people  of  those 
countries  to  save  and  accumulate.  My 
meaning  is,  that  it  would  require  but 
a  short  time  to  reduce  profits  to  the 
minimum,  if  capital  continned  to  in- 
crease at  its  present  rate,  and  no  cir- 
cumstances having  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  Tate  of  profit  occurred  in  the  mean- 


time. The  expuusion  of  capital  would 
ftiion  reach  its  ultimate  bouudarv,  if  the 
boundf^iy  itself  did  not  cgmtinually  open 
and  leave  more  space. 

In  England,  the  ordinary  rate  of 
interest  on  government  securities,  in 
which  the  risk  is  next  to  nothing,  may 
be  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  three 
per  cent:  in  all  other  investments, 
therefore,  the  interest  or  profit  calcu-- 
lated  upon  (exclusively  of  what  is  pro- 
perly a  remuneration  for  talent  or  ex- 
ertion) must  1)0  as  much  more  than 
this  amount,  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
degree  of  risk  to  whicn  the  capital  is 
thought  to  be  exposed.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  England  even  so  small  a  net 
profit  as  one  per  cent,  exclusive  of  in- 
surance against  risk,  would  constitute 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  save,  but 
that  less  than  this  would  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement.  I  now  say,  that  the 
mere  continuance  of  the  present  annual 
increase  of  capital,  if  no  circumstance 
occurred  to  counteract  its  effect,  would 
suffice  in  a  small  number  of  years  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  net  profit  to  one  per 
cent. 

To  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, we  must  suppose  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  exportation  of  capital  for 
foreign  investment.  No  more  capital 
sent  abroad  for  railways,  or  loans ;  no 
more  emigrants  taking  capital  with 
them,  to  the  colonies,  or  to  other  coun- 
tries; no  fresh  advances  made,  or 
credits  given,  by  bankers  or  merchants 
to  their  foreign  correspondents.  We 
must  also  assume  that  there  are  no 
fresh  loana  for  unproductive  expendi- 
ture by  the  government,  or  on  mort- 
gage, or  otherwise ;  and  none  <^  the 
waste  of  capital  which  now  takes  place 
by  the  &ilure  of  undertakings,  which 
people  are  tempted  to  engage  in  by 
the  nope  of  a  better  income  than  can 
be  obtained  in  safe  paths  at  the  present 
habitually  low  rate  of  profit.  We  must 
suppose  ihe  entire  savings  of  the  com* 
munity  to  be  annually  invested  in 
really  productive  employment  within 
the  country  itself;  and  no  new  channels 
opened  by  industrial  inventions,  or  by 
tk  more  extensive  substitution  of  the 
best  known  processes  for  inferior  ones. 

Few  persona  would  hesitate  to  say 
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that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
finding  remuneratiye  employment  eirery 
year  for  so  much  new  capital,  and  most 
would  conclude  that  there  would  he 
what  used  to  he  termed  a  general  glut ; 
that  commoditieB  would  be  produced,and 
remain  unsold,  or  be  sold  only  at  a  loss. 
But  the  full  examination  which  we  have 
already  given  to  this  question,*  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  mode  in 
which  the  inconvenience  would  be  ex- 
perienced. The  difficulty  would  not 
consist  in  any  want  of  a  market.  If 
the  new  capital  were  duly  shared 
amone  many  varieties  of  employment, 
it  would  raise  up  a  demand  for  its  own 
produce,  and  there  would  be  no  cause 
why  any  part  of  that  produce  should 
remain  longer  on  hand  than  formerly. 
What  would  really  be,  not  merely  diffi- 
cult, but  impossible,  would  be  to  em- 
ploy this  capital  without  submitting  to 
a  rapid  reduction  of  the  rate  of  profit. 
^  As  capital  increased,  population 
either  would  also  increase,  or  it  would 
not.  If  it  did  not,  wages  would  rise, 
and  a  greater  capital  would  be  distri- 
buted in  wages  among  the  same  num- 
ber of  labourers.  There  being  no  more 
labour  than  before,  and  no  improve- 
ments to  render  the  labour  more  effi- 
cient, there  would  not  be  any  increase 
of  the  produce ;  and  as  the  capital, 
however  largely  increased,  would  only 
obtain  the  same  gross  return,  the  whole 
savings  of  each  year  would  be  exactly 
so  much  subtracted  from  the  profits  of 
the  next  and  of  every  following  year. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
such  circumstances  profits  would  very 
soon  fall  to  the  point  at  which  further 
increase  of  capital  would  cease.  An 
augmentation  of  capital,  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  population,  must 
soon  reach  its  extreme  limit,  unless 
accompanied  by  increased  efficiency  of 
labour  (through  inventions  and  disco- 
veries, or  improved  mental  and  physical 
education),  or  unless  some  of  tbr'tale 
people,  or  of  the  unproductiyelkboiiiers, 
oecame  productive. 

If  population  did  increase  with  the 
increase  of  capital,  and  in  proportion  to 
it,  the  faU  of  profits  would  still  be  in- 
evitable.   Increased  population  implies 
•  Book  Ui.  ch.  14 


increased  demand  for  agricultur*!  ^n>> 
duce.  In  the  absence  of  industrial  im- 
provements, this  demand  can  onlj  be 
supplied  at  an  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion, either  by  cultivating  worse  land, 
or  by  a  more  elaborate  and  costly  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  already  under  til- 
lage. The  cost  of  the  labourer's  sub- 
sistence is  therefore  increased;  and 
unless  the  laboiu'er  submits  to  a  deteri- 
oration of  his  condition,  profits  must  falL 
In  an  old  country  like  England,  if^  in 
addition  to  supposing  all  improvement 
in  domestic  agriculture  suspended,  we 
suppose  that  there  is  no  increased  pro- 
duction in  foreign  countries  for  the 
English  market,  the  fall  of  profits  would 
be  yery^  rapid.  If  both  these  avenues 
to  an  increased  supply  of  food  were 
closed,  and  population  continued  to  in- 
crease, as  it  is  said  to  do,  at  the  rate  of 
a  thousand  a  day,  all  waste  land  which 
admits  of  cultivation  in  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge  would  soon  be  culti- 
vated, and  the  cost  of  production  and 
price  of  food  would  be  so  increased, 
that  if  the  labourers  received  the  in- 
creased money  wages  necessary  to  com- 
pensate for  meir  increased  expenses, 
profits  would  very  soon  reach  the  mini* 
mum.  The  fall  of  profits  would  be  re- 
tarded if  monev  wages  did  not  rise,  or 
rose  in  a  less  degree ;  but  the  margin 
which  can  be  gained  b^  a  deterioration 
of  the  labourers'  condition  is  a  very  nar- 
row one :  in  general  they  cannot  bear 
much  reduction  ;  when  tney  can,  they 
have  also  a  higher  standard  of  neces- 
sary requirements,  and  toUl  not.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  assume 
that  in  such  a  country  as  England,  if 
the  present  annual  amount  of  savines 
were  to  continue,  without  any  of  the 
counteracting  circumstances  which  now 
keep  in  check  the  natural  influence  of 
those  savings  in  reducii^  profit,  the 
rate  of  profit  would  speedily  attain  the 
minimum,  and  aU  rarther  accumula- 
tion of  oapital  would  for  the  present 


§  5.  What,  then,  are  these  oomitn«> 
acting  circumstances,  which,  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  maintain  a 
tolerably  equal  struggle  against  the 
downward  tendency  mprofits,  and pn 
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vent  th«  great  annual  sa-nngs  which 
take  place  in  this  country,  from  de- 
pressing the  rate  of  profit  much  nearer 
to  that  lowest  point  to  which  it  is  alwu  ja 
tending,  and  which,  left  to  itself,  it 
would  so  promptly  attain?  The  re- 
sisting agencies  are  of  several  kinds. 

First  among  them,  we  may  notice 
one  which  is  so  simple  and  so  conspi- 
cuous, that  some  political  economists, 
especially  M.  de  Sismondi  and  Dr. 
Chalmers,  have  attended  to  it  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  This  is, 
the  waste  of  capital  in  periods  of  over- 
trading and  rash  speculation,  and  in 
the  commercial  revulsions  by  which 
such  times  are  always  followed.  It  is 
true  that  a  great  part  of  what  is  lost 
at  such  periods  is  not  destroyed,  but 
merely  transferred,  like  a  gambler's 
losses,  to  more  successfiil  speculators. 
But  even  of  these  mere  transfers,  a 
large  portion  is  always  to  foreigners, 
by  the  hasty  purchase  of  unusual 
quantities  of  foreign  goods  at  advanced 
prices.  And  much  also  is  absolutely 
wasted.  Mines  are  opened,  railways 
or  bridges  made,  and  many  other  worts 
of  uncertain  profit  commenced,  and  in 
these  enterprises  much  capital  is  sunk 
which  yiel(is  either  no  return,  or  none 
adequate  to  the  outlay.  Factories  are 
built  and  machinery  erected  beyond 
what  the  market  requires,  or  can  Keep 
in  employment.  Even  if  they  are  kept 
in  employment,  the  capital  is  no  less 
sunk ;  it  has  been  converted  from  cir- 
culating into  fixed  capital,  and  has 
ceased  to  have  any  influence  on  wages 
or  profits.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
great  nnproductiye  consumption  of  ca- 
pital, during  the  stagnation  which  fol- 
lows a  period  of  general  over-trading. 
Establishments  are  shut  up,  or  kept 
working  without  any  profit,  hands  are 
discharged,  and  numbers  of  jpersons  in 
all  ranks,  being  deprived  of  their  in- 
come, and  thrown  for  support  on  their 
savings,  find  themselves,  after  the 
crisis  has  passed  away,  in  a  condition 
of  more  or  less  impoverishment.  Such 
are  the  effects  of  a  commercial  revul- 
sion: and  that  such  revulsions  are  al- 
most periodical,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
very  tendency  of  profits  which  we  are 
cwnsiderinff.    By  the  time  a  few  years 


have  passed  over  without  a  crisis,  so 
much  additional  capital  has  been  ac- 
cumulated, that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  invest  it  at  the  accustomed  profit : 
all  public  securities  rise  to  a  high  price, 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mer* 
cantile  security  falls  very  low,  and  the 
complaint  is  general  among  persons  in 
business  that  no  money  is  to  be  madeb 
Does  not  this  demonstrate  how  speedily 
profit  would  be  at  the  minimum,  and 
the  stationary  condition  of  capital 
would  be  attained,  if  these  accumula- 
tions went  on  without  any  counteract- 
ing principle?  But  the  diminished 
scale  of  all  safe  gains,  inclines  persons 
to  give  a  ready  ear  to  any  projects 
wMch  hold  out,  though  at  the  risk  of 
loss,  the  hope  of  a  higher  rate  of 
profit ;  and  speculations  ensue,  which, 
with  the  subsequent  revulsions,  de- 
stroy, or  transfer  to  foreigners,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital,  produce  a 
temporary  rise  of  interest  and  profit, 
make  room  for  fresh  accumulations, 
and  the  same  round  is  recommenced. 

This,  doubtless,  is  one  considerable 
cause  which  arrests  profits  in  their 
descent  to  the  minimum,  by  sweeping 
away  from  time  to  time  a  part  of^  the 
accumulated  mass  by  which  they  are 
forced  down.  But  this  is  not,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  language  of  some 
writers,  the  principal  cause.  If  it 
were,  the  capital  of  the  country  would 
not  increase ;  but  in  England  it  does 
increase  greatly  and  rapidly.  This  is 
shown  by  the  increasing  productiveness 
of  almost  all  taxes,  by  the  continual 
growth  of  all  the  signs  of  national 
wealth,  and  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
population,  while  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  is  certainly  not  declming,  but 
on  the  whole  improving.  These  wings 
prove  that  each  commercial  reynlsion, 
however  disastrous,  is  very  far  from  de- 
str03dng  all  the  capital  which  has  been 
added  to  the  accumulations  of  the 
country  since  the  last  revulsion  pre- 
ceding it,  and  that,  invariably,  room  is 
either  found  or  made  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  a  perpetually  increasing 
capital,  consistently  with  not  forcing 
down  profits  to  a  lower  rate. 

§  6.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  of 
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the  cotmter-ageticies,  HAmely,  improve- 
ments in  prodiKitied.  iTieBe  evia^ntly 
have  the  efifect  of  extending  what  Mr^ 
\Vakefield  tetttiB  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, that  is,  they  enable  a  greater 
amount  of  o&pital  to  be  accumulated 
and  employed  without  depressing  the 
rate  of  profit :  provided  always  that  they 
do  not  raise,  to  a  propottional  extent, 
the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  la- 
bourer. If  the  labouring  class  gain 
the  full  advantage  of  the  increased 
cheapness,  in  other  words,  if  money 
wages  do  not  fall,  profits  are  not  taised, 
nor  their  fall  retarded.  But  if  the 
labourers  people  up  to  the  improve- 
ment in  their  condition,  arid  so  relapse 
to  their  previous  state,  profits  will  nse. 
All  inventions  which  cheapen  any  of 
the  things  consumed  by  the  labourers) 
unless  their  requirements  are  rAised  in 
an  equivalent  degree,  in  time  low6f 
money  wages :  and  by  doing  so,  enable 
a  greater  capital  to  be  accumulated 
ana  employed,  befow  profits  fall  back 
to  what  they  Were  previously. 

Improvements  which  only  affect 
things  consumed  exclusively  by  the 
richer  classes,  do  not  operiate  precisely 
in  the  same  manner.  The  cheapening 
of  lace  or  velvet  has  no  effect  in  dimi- 
nishing the  cost  of  laboui- ;  and  no 
mode  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  it 
?.an  raise  the  rate  of  profit,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  a  lai-ger  capital  before 
the  minimum  is  attained.  It,  however-, 
produces  an  effect  which  is  virtually 
equivalent;  it  lowet^,  or  tends  to 
lower,  the  mihimum  itself.  In  the  first 
place,  increased  cheapness  of  articles 
of  consumptiott  promotes  the  inclina- 
tion to  save,  by  affording  to  all  con- 
sumers a  surplus  which  they  may  lay 
Oy,  consistently  with  their  accustomed 
manner  of  living;  and  unless  they 
were  previously  suffering  actual  hard- 
ships, it  will  require  little  self-denial 
to  save  some  part  at  least  of  this  sur- 
plus. In  the  next  place,  whatever 
enables  people  to  live  equally  well  on 
a  smaller  income,  inclines  them  to  lay 
by  capital  for  a  lower  rate  of  profit, 
tf  people  can  live  on  an  independence 
•f  500/.  a  year  in  the  same  manner  as 
fliey  formerly  could  on  one  of  1000?., 
aome  persons  will  be  induced  to  save 


in  hopes  of  the  one,  who  wouW  have 
been  deterred  by  the  more  i  emote 
prospect  of  the  other.  All  improve- 
ments, therefore,  in  the  production  of 
almost  any  commodity,  tend  in  some 
degree  to  widen  the  interval  which  hai 
to  be  passed  before  arriving  at  the 
stationary  state :  but  this  effect  belongs 
in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  im- 
provements which  affect  the  articles 
consumed  by  the  laboiirer,  since  these 
conduce  to  it  in  two  ways  ;  they  induce 
people  to  accumulate  for  a  lower  profit, 
and  they  also  raise  the  rate  of  profit 
itself. 

§  7.  Equivalent  in  effect  to  improve- 
ments in  production^  is  the  acquisition 
of  any  new  power  of  obtaining  cheap 
(jommodities  fi:x)tii  foreign  countries.  If 
necessaries  are  cheapened,  whether 
they  are  so  by  improvements  at  home 
or  importation  frotti  abroad,  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  to  wages  and  profits. 
Unless  the  labourer  obtains,  and  by  an 
improvement  of  his  habituaJ  standard, 
keeps,  the  whole  benefit,  the  cost  of 
labour  is  lowered,  and  the  rate  of  profit 
raised.  As  long  as  food  can  continue 
to  be  imported  for  an  increasine^  popu- 
lation without  any  diminution  ofcneap- 
ness,  so  long  the  declension  of  profits 
through  the  increase  of  population  and 
capital  is  arrested,  and  accumulation 
may  go  on  without  making  the  rate  of 
profit  draw  nearer  to  the  minimum. 
And  on  this  ground  it  is  believed  by 
some,  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
has  opened  to  this  country  a  long  era 
of  rapid  increase  of  capitis  with  an 
undiminished  rate  of  profit. 

Before  inquiring  whether  this  expec- 
tation is  reasonable,  one  remark  must 
be  made,  which  is  much  at  variance 
with  commonly  received  notions.  Fo- 
reign trade  does  not  necessarily  increase 
the  field  of  employment  for  capital.  It 
is  not  the  mere  opening  of  a  market 
for  a  country's  pi-pauctions,  that  tends 
to  raise  the  rate  of  profits.  If  nothing 
were  obtained  in  exchange  for  those 
productions  but  the  luxuries  of  the  rich, 
the  expenses  of  no  capitalist  would  be 
diminished ;  profits  would  not  be  at  ali 
raised,  nor  room  made  for  the  aocamn- 
lation  of  tnore  ca^^tal  witlUmt    sub* 
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nitting  to  a  re4ticti(Mi  til  pT<A\»:  Attd 
if  the  attainment  of  thft  st&tionftVy 
•tate  \r6re  at  all  Ktarddd,  it  i^otild 
only  be  because  the  diminiBhed  cost  at 
which  a  certaiii  degree  of  luxury  could 
be  enjoywi,  might  induce  people^  in 
that  prospect,  to  make  fresh  tarings 
for  a  lo>vrer  profit  than  they  fbrmerly 
were  willhig  to  do.  When  foreign 
trade  makeis  room  for  more  capital  at 
the  same  pro^t,  it  i«  by  enabling  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  the  habitual  ar- 
ticles of  the  labourer's  oonsumption,  to 
be  obtained  at  iimaller  cost.  It  may 
do  this  in  two  ways )  by  the  importa^ 
tion  either  of  those  commoditios  them- 
selves, or  of  the  means  and  appliances 
for  producing  them.  Cheap  Iron  has, 
in  a  certain  measure,  the  samo  effect 
on  profits  and  the  cost  of  labour  a« 
cheap  com,  because  cheap  iron  make* 
cheap  tools  for  agriculture  and  cheap 
machinery  for  clothing.  But  a  foreipi 
Itrade  wluch  neither  diroctly,  nor  by 
any  indirect  consequence,  ibcreaseA 
the  cheapness  of  anything  ifionsumed 
by  the  labourers^  does  not,  any  mere 
than  an  invention  Or  discottary  in  the 
like  case,  tend  to  ral«6  profits  or  retard 
their  fell;  it  merely  iubstituteS  the 
production  of  goods  for  foreign  markets, 
in  the  room  of  the  home  production  of 
luxuries,  leaving  th«  employment  For 
capital  neither  greater  nor  lifess  than 
before.  It  is  true,  that  thoro  is  scarcely 
any  export  trade  which,  in  a  OOuntry 
that  already  imports  necessaries  or  ma- 
terials, comes  within  these  conditions  : 
for  every  increase  of  exports  enables 
the  country  to  obtain  all  its  imports  on 
cheaper  terms  than  before. 

A  country  which,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  England,  admits  food  of  all  kinds, 
and  all  necessaries  and  the  materials 
of  necessaries,  to  be  freely  imported 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  tto  longer 
depends  on  the  fertility  of  her  Owil  soil 
to  keep  up  her  rate  of  prxJfita,  but  on  the 
soil  or  the  whole  world.  It  remains 
to  consider  how  far  this  resource  can 
be  counted  upon  for  making  head 
during  a  very  long  period  against  the 
tendency  of  profits  to  decline  as  capitsd 
increases. 

It  must,  of  oouttej  be  supposed  that 
with  the  increase  of  eapital,  popula- 


tion also  increases ;  fbr  If  it  did  Mt, 
the  couMquent  rise  of  wages  would 
bring  down  nrofits,  in  spite  of  any 
cheapness  of  rood.  Suppose  then  that 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  goes 
on  increasing  at  its  present  rate,  and 
demands  every  year  a  supply  of  imported 
food  considerably  beyond  that  of  the 
year  preceding.  Tliis  annual  increase 
in  the  food  demanded  from  the  export- 
ing countries,  can  only  be  obtained 
either  by  great  improvements  in  their 
agriculture,  or  by  the  application  of  a 
great  additional  capital  to  the  growth 
of  food.  The  former  is  likely  to  be  a  Very 
slow  process,  from  the  rudeness  and 
ignorance  of  the  agricultural  classes  in 
the  food-exporting  countries  of  Europe, 
while  the  British  colonies  and  the 
United  Stateil  are  already  in  possession 
of  most  of  the  improvements  yet  made, 
so  far  as  suitable  to  their  circumstances. 
There  remains  as  a  resource,  the  ex- 
tension of  cultivation.  And  on  this  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  capital  by 
which  any  such  extension  can  take 
place,  is  mostly  still  to  be  created.  In 
Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,  Spain,  the 
increase  of  capital  is  extremely  slow. 
In  America  it  is  rapid,  but  not  more 
rapid  than  the  population.  The  prin- 
cipal fiind  at  present  available  for  sup- 
plying this  country  with  a  yearly  in- 
creasing importation  of  food,  is  that 
portion  of  the  annual  savings  of 
Amerioa  which  has  heretofore  been 
applied  to  increasing  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  free  trade  in  com  may  pos- 
sibly divert  from  that  purpose  to  grow- 
ing food  for  our  market.  This  limited 
source  of  supply,  unless  great  improve- 
ments take  place  in  agriculture,  cannot 
be  expected  to  keep  pace  witii  the 
growing  demand  of  so  rapidly  increas- 
ing a  population  as  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  if  ouf  population  and  capital 
continue  to  increase  with  their  present 
rapidity,  the  only  mode  in  which  food 
can  continue  to  be  supplied  cheaply  to 
the  one,  is  by  sending  the  other  abroad 
to  produce  it. 

§  8.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  of  th6 
Oounter-forces  which  check  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  profits  in  a  cctmtty 
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whom  capitftl  increanes  faster  than 
that  of  its  neiehhours,  and  whose  pro- 
fits are  thererore  nearer  to  the  mi- 
nimum. This  is,  the  perpetual  over- 
flow of  capital  into  colonies  or  foreign 
countries,  to  seek  higher  profits  than 
can  he  ohtained  at  home.  I  helieve 
this  to  have  heen  for  many  years  one 
of  the  principal  causes  by  which  the 
decline  of  profits  in  England  has  been 
arrested.  It  has  a  twofold  operation. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  what  a  fire, 
or  an  inundation,  or  a  commercial  crisis 
would  have  done :  it  carries  off  a  part 
of  the  increase  of  capital  from  which 
the  reduction  of  profits  proceeds.^  Se- 
cond Vi  the  capital  so  carried  off  is  not 
lost,  but  is  cluefly  employed  either  in 
founding  colonies,  which  become  large 
exporters  of  cheap  agricultural  produce, 
or  in  extending  and  perhaps  improv- 
ing the  agriculture  of  older  commu-' 
nities.  It  is  to  the  emigration  of  En- 
glish capital,  that  we  have  chiefly  to 
look  for  Keeping  up  a  supply  of  cheap 
food  and  cheap  materials  of  clothing, 
proportional  to  the  increase  ^  of  our 
population  :  thus  enabling  an  increas- 
mg  capital  to  find  employment  in  the 
country,  without  reduction  of  profit,  in 
producing  manufactured  articles  with 
which  to  pay  for  this  supply  of  raw 
produce.  Thus,  the  exportation  of 
capital  is  an  agent  of  great  efficacy  in 
extending  the  field  of  employment  for 
that  which  remains:  and  it  may  be 


said  truly  that,  up  to  a  certain  pointy 
the  more  capital  we  send  away,  the 
more  we  shall  possess  and  be  able  te 
retain  at  home. 

In  countries  which  are  fnrther  ad- 
vanced in  industry  and  population,  and 
have  therefore  a  lower  rate  of  profit, 
than  others,  there  is  always,  long 
before  the  actual  minimum  is  reached 
a  practical  minimum,  viz.  when  profits 
have  fallen  so  much  below  what  they 
are  elsewhere,  that,  were  they  to  fall 
lower,  all  fiirther  accumulations  would 
go  abroad.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  industry  of  the  world,  when  there 
is  occasion,  in  any  rich  and  improving 
country,  to  take  the  minimum  of  profits 
at  all  into  consideration  for  practical 
purposes,  it  is  only  this  practical  mi- 
nimum that  needs  be  considered.  As 
lon^  as  there  are  old  countries  where 
capital  increases  very  rapidly,  and  new 
countries  where  profit  is  still  high, 
profits  in  the  old  countries  will  not  sink 
to  the  rate  which  would  put  a  stop  to 
accumulation ;  the  fall  is  stopped  at  the 
point  which  sends  capital  abroad.  It 
IS  only,^  however,  by  improvements  in 
production,  and  even  in  the  production 
of  things  consumed  by  labourers,  that 
the  capital  of  a  country  like  England 
is  prevented  from  speedily  reaching 
that  degree  of  lowness  of  profit,  whicE 
would  cause  all  further  savings  to  be 
sent  to  find  employment  in  the  colonieik 
or  in  foreign  countries. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OONSBQUEirOBS  OF  THE  TENDENCY  OF  PROFITS  TO   A   MINIMUM. 


§  1.  The  theory  of  the  efiect  of  ac- 
cumulation on  profits,  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  materially  alters 
many  of  the  practical  conclusions  which 
might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  follow 
from  the  general  principles  of  Political 
Bk)onomy,  and  which  were,  indeed,  long 
admitted  as  true  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities on  the  subject. 

It  most  greatly  abate,  or  rather,  al- 
together destroy,  in  conntrieR  where 


profits  are  low,  the  immense  impor 
tance  which  used  to  be  attached  bj 
political  economists  to  the  effects  which 
an  event  or  a  measure  of  government 
might  have  in  adding  to  or  subtracting 
from  the  capital  of  the  country.  We 
have  now  seen  that  the  lowness  of  pro 
fits  is  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  accu- 
mulation is  so  active,  and  that  the 
increase  of  capital  has  proceeded  at  so 
rapid  a  rate,  as  to  outstrip  the   two 
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oovnter^agewdM)  iwproFeineDt^  in  pro- 
ductioQ,  an4  iucrevecl  supply  of  cheap 
neoefiyarifffromtbrQ^:  ancltliftft  un- 
bsp  a  connd^ri^ble  portion  of  the  apnual 
incr^asQ  of  papital  were  either  periodi- 
callj  destroyed,  or  exported  for  foreifinai 
iD7estmeiit,  the  country  would  speedily 
attj^io  the  point  at  which  further  accu- 
mulalion  would  oea^e,  or  at  least  spou- 
taneously  dao^en.  so  as  po  longer  to 
overpasp  tho  mi^rca  of  iuTOutioii  m  the 
arts  wni^  produce  the  neoessaries  of 
life.  Jjx  ^oh  ft  state  of  thin^«  as  this, 
a  sudden  f^ditipu  to  the  ci^pital  o(  the 
country,  »uacooi»panied  by  apy  iucrease 
of  prodoctlTO  pqW9r,  would  he  but  of 
trao^^i^ry  diitratipu ;  since,  by  dopregs- 
iug  prp^tp  ^nd  intewsi)  it  would  either 
dinjjuish  by  a  corresponding  fimount 
the  saving?  whioh  wpijld  be  ipade  from 
incDpi©  ij^  the  y^ar  Or  two  following,  or 
it  would  caus^  au  w^mji^lef^p  ^mouu^ 
to  b^  fi^nt-  abroad,  or  to  be  wa^^d  m 
rash  speculatiouy,  29 either,  od  tho 
9ther  (laud,  woqldayndde^  abstract! ou 
of  capital,  uuJefs  of  iuprdinate  amount, 
have  ^y  re^)  effect  in  iu^poverishiug 
tihe  country.  A^r  ^,  few  wonths  of 
yevs,  thew  WOUI4  e^9<J  i»  tho  ooun- 
tryijf&t  as  umch  capital  m  if  nooo  ha4 
been  takep  »Wfty.  V\^  absia^tjou,  by 
ffmiig  pr^iji*  and  iptere^t;,  would  givo 
a  fresu  ;stij])u)u8  to  the  ftocwpiulativ^ 
priivciple,  whiob  would  speedily  fill  up 
the  v^euuw-  PppbabJLy,  iudeed,  the 
only  effect  that  vould  ensue,  would  be 
that  J^r  some  tinae  afterwards  Jess  capi- 
tal W0J?ld  be  p;cportod,  JWd  Jef#  Iferown 
away  in  h^^^^^o^  gpecgJatioip^ 

In  ib^  fir^t  place,  theu,^  thv  view  of 
tjbing^  gr&atly  weakens,  bi  a  wealthy 
jand  iuauiitrioiJVB  poup.try,  the  force  of 
the  ecojf/^m^fi  argument  agmu^t  tb# 
expenditji^r^  rf  P,u  W  moo^y  for  reajily 
valuable,  ev^ip  thwgh  ipdj^fijtnously  mr 
productiye,  pufjpop^f  •  Jf  for  ^j  great 
object  of  justice  or  philanthropic  policy, 
such  ftfl  ;tbe  in4.a»twal  ne^ener;jiiou  of 
Irelaud,  ogr  »  conjpr^epsiv-^  jip^eapure 
of  coUwai^atiou  or  w  p\iiljyc  educatiou, 
it  were  proposed  io  raise  ^  large  sum 
by  way  of  loan,  poJiiticiau^  need  noti. 
demwr  to  ^e  aMr^c^i^  of  iso  iaqcS 
capital,  »s  iew^ing  M>  .4fy  wp  th»  parr 
mj^A^t  source*  of  tUe  cou»trv'p  wtj^Qth, 
and  duoio^sili  the  So/d  wia«(b  nupplie* 
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the  pub^istanoe  of  the  labonriog  popa- 
laticm.  The  utmopt  expense  which 
eavHd  he  requisite  for  aqj  of  these  pur- 
poses, would  uot  in  all  probability  ih 
priye  one  labourer  of  employment,  or 
diminish  the  uext  year's  production  by 
ojm  e^  of  cloth  or  ppe  bushel  of  grain. 
In  poor  countries,  the  capital  of  the 
cou4try  requires  the  legislator's  sedu- 
tous  cfMre ;  ha  is  bound  to  be  most 
oftutiop^  of  ei^croachiug  upou  it,  and 
should  fi^your  to  tho  utmost  its  *ccu- 
mulatiop  i^t  l^oiQO,  m^  its  intfoduotion 
from  ^broi^d.  But  in  rich,  populous, 
and  highly  cultivated  countries,  it  is 
pot  capital  whioh  is  the  deficient  ele- 
ment, but  fertile  land ;  and  what  the 
leg^sle.tor  should  desire  and  promote,  js 
not  *  grei^ter  figgre^ate  savlug,  but  » 
greater  return  to  savings,  either  by  im- 
proved oultiy^tion,  or  by  access  to  the 
produce  of  more  fertile  landu  io  other 
pj^rts  of  the  globe.  In  such  countne^, 
the  gpveniment  may  t^ke  m  moder^tia 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
find  expend  it  ^  revenue,  without 
afiectin^  the  national  wealth :  the  vhol« 
heing  either  drawn  froiq  that  portion 
of  the  >»nnfl4  ?avingp  which  would 
otherwise  be  sent  abroad,  Of  being  sub- 
tracted &om  the  unproductive  expendi- 
ture of  individual^  for  the  next  year  or 
two,  since  every  million  spent  makes 
room  for  another  mi^ipn  to  be  saved 
before  reaching  the  overflowing  point. 
When  the  ohject  in  yiew  19  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  ^ych  P-n  ^u^ount  of  th^  ex- 
penditure that  furni^he^  the  daily  en- 
3oyinents  pf  th^  people,  th®  only  well- 
grounded  ecpnon^ic^ojbjecjjon  jijg^inst 
tfiLJidDg  th,e  necejsa^ury  figuads  d^eplly 
ffQm  capital,  consists,  of  the  inconve- 
niences i?,tten4.ing  tne  pn?<5e*^  of  rais- 
ing ^  revenue  by  tWf^tiou,  to  p%y  tb^ 
interest  of  a  debt. 

"fjxQ  same  considerations  onAbie  iu 
to  jthi'ow  a^de  ^^  ynworthy  of  regard, 
o;;xe  of  the  conimon  ^guments  against 
euiigration  as  a  means  of  relief  for  the 
labouring  class.  Emigration,  it  is  said, 
can  do  up  good  to  the  labourers^  if,  iJi 
order  to  de&^y  the  cost,  as  much  mu^ 
be  jbfdjLen  away  from  the  c^pitej  of  t\}$ 
couAtry  as  from  itfi  popula4iiQn.  Jhaj 
ltfi|rthmg  like  Jthis  proportion  could  re- 
qmre  to  be  abstracted  tirom  capital  for 
U  G 
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file  purpose  even  of  the  most  extensive 
colonization,  few,  I  should  think,  would 
now  assert :  but  even  on  that  untenable 
supposition,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  no  benefit  would  be  conferred  on 
the  labouring  class.  If  one-tenth  of 
the  labouring  people  of  England  were 
transferred  to  the  colonies,  and  along 
with  them  one-tenth  of  the  circulating 
capital  of  the  country,  either  wages,  or 
profits,  or  both,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited, by  the  diminished  pressure  of 
capital  and  population  upon  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  land.  There  would  be  a 
reduced  demand  for  food :  the  inferior 
arable  lands  would  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  and  would  become  pasture ; 
the  superior  would  be  cultivated  less 
highly,  but  with  a  greater  proportional 
return  *,  food  would  be  lowered  in  price, 
and  though  money  wages  would  not 
rise,  every  labourer  would  be  consider- 
ably improved  in  circumstances;  an 
improvement  which,  if  no  increased 
stimulus  to  population  and  fall  of  wages 
ensued,  would  be  permanent ;  while  if 
there  did,  profits  would  rise,  and  accu- 
mulation start  forward  so  as  to  repair 
the  loss  of  capital.  The  landlords  alone 
would  sustain  some  loss  of  income ;  and 
even  they,  only  if  colonization  went  to 
the  length  of  actually  diminishing  capi- 
tal and  population,  but  not  if  it  merely 
carried  off  the  annual  increase. 

§  2.  From  the  same  principles  we 
are  now  able  to  arrive  at  a  final  con- 
clusion respecting  the  effects  which 
machinery,  and  generally  the  sinking 
of  capital  for  a  productive  purpose,  pro- 
duce upon  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
interests  of  the  labouring  class.  The 
eharacteristic  property  of  this  class  of 
Tidustrial  improvements  is  the  conver- 
fion  of  circulating  capital  into  fixed : 
and  it  was  shown  in  the  First  Book,* 
that  in  a  country  where  capital  accu- 
mulates slowly,  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, permanent  improvements  of 
land,  and  the  like,  might  be,  for  the  time, 
extremely  injurious ;  since  the  capital 
so  employed  miglit  be  directly  taken 
from  the  wages  fund,  the  subsistence 
of  the  people  and  the  employment  for 
labonr  curtailed,  and  the  gross  annual 
•  Supra,  p.  59.  ' 


produce  of  the  country  actually  &Di- 
nished.  But  in  a  country  of  great 
annual  savings  and  low  profits,  no  such 
effects  need  be  apprehended.  Since 
even  the  emigration  of  capital,  or  its 
unproductive  expenditure,  or  ite  abso- 
lute waste,  do  not  in  such  a  country, 
if  confined  within  any  moderate  bounds, 
at  all  diminish  the  aggregate  amoimt 
of  the  wages  fund — still  less  can  the 
mere  conversion  of  a  like  sum  into  fixed 
capital,  which  continues  to  be  produc- 
tive, have  that  effect.  It  merely  draws 
off  at  one  orifice  what  was  already  flow- 
ing out  at  another ;  or  if  not,  the  greatc; 
vacant  space  left  in  the  reservoir  doei 
but  cause  a  gi-eater  quantity  to  flow  in. 
Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  mischievouB 
derangements  of  the  money-market 
which  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
sinking  of  great  sums  in  railways,  I  was 
never  able  to  agree  with  those  who 
apprehended  mischief,  from  this  source, 
to  the  productive  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. Not  on  the  absurd  ground  (which 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  subject  needs  no  confuta- 
tion) that  railway  expenditure  is  a  mere 
transfer  of  capital  from  hand  to  hand, 
by  which  nothing  is  lost  or  destroyed 
This  is  true  of  what  is  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land ;  a  portion  too  of  what 
is  paid  to  parliamentary  agents,  coun- 
sel, engineers,  and  surveyors,  is  saved 
by  those  who  receive  it,  and  becomes 
capital  again :  but  what  is  laid  out 
in  the  bond  fide  construction  of  the  rail- 
way itself,  is  lost  and  gone ;  when  once 
expended,  it  is  incapable  of  ever  being 
paid  in  wages  or  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  labourers  again  ;  as  a  matter 
of  account,  the  result  is  that  so  much 
food  and  clothing  and  tools  have  been 
consumed,  and  uie  country  has  got  a 
railway  instead.  But  what  I  would 
urge  is,  that  sums  so  applied  are  mostly 
a  mere  appropriation  of  the  annual 
overflowing  which  would  otherwise  have 
gone  abroad,  or  been  thrown  away  un- 
profitably,  leaving  neither  a  railway noi 
any  other  tangible  result.  The  railway 
gambling  of  1844  and  1845  probabh 
saved  the  country  from  a  depression  i 
profits  and  interest,  and  a  rise  of  aH 
public  and  private  securities,  which 
would  have  engendered  stiU  wilder  spc^ 
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dilations,  and  when  the  effects  camo 
afterwards  to  be  comDlicated  by  the 
scarcity  of  food,  would  have  ended  in  a 
Btill  more  formidable  crisis  than  was 
experienced  in  the  years  immediately 
following.  In  the  poorer  countries  of 
Europe,  the  rage  for  railway  construc- 
tion might  have  had  worse  consequences 
than  in  England,  were  it  not  that  in 
those  countnes  such  enterprises  are  in 
a  great  measure  carried  on  by  foreign 
capital.  The  railway  operations  of  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  competition 
for  the  overflowing  capital  of  the  coun- 
tries where  profit  is  low  and  capital 
abundant,  as  England  and  Holland. 
The  English  railway  speculations  are 
a  struggle  to  keep  our  annual  increase 
of  capital  at  home;  those  of  foreign 
countries  are  an  effort  to  obtain  it.* 

It  already  appears  from  these  con- 
siderations, that  the  conversion  of  cir- 
culating capital  into  fixed,  whether  by 
railways,  or  manufactories,  or  ships,  or 
machinery,  or  canals,  or  mines,  or  works 
of  drainage  and  irrigation,  is  not  likely, 
in  any  nch  country,  to  diminish  the 
gross  produce  or  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment lor  labour.  How  much  then  is  the 
case  strengthened,  when  we  consider 
that  these  transformations  of  capital  are 
of  the  nature  of  improvements  in  produc- 
tion, which,  instead  of  ultimately  dimi- 
nishing circulating  capital,  are  the  ne- 
cassary  conditions  of  its  increase ;  since 
they  alone  enable  a  country  to  possess 
a  constantly  augmenting  capital,  with- 
out reducing  profits  to  the  rate  which 
would  cause  accumulation  to  stop. 
There  is  hardly  any  increase  of  fixed 
capital  which  does  not  enable  the 
country  to  contain  eventually  a  larger 
circulating  capital,  than  it  otherwise 
could  possess  and  employ  within  its 

*  It  is  hardly  needftil  to  point  oat  how 
Ailly  the  remarkt  in  the  text  have  been  veri- 
fied by  sabsequent  facts.  The  capital  of  the 
country,  far  from  having  been  in  any  degree 
Impahred  by  the  large  amount  sank  in  rail- 
way e«m8truction,  was  soon  again  over- 
Ocwing. 
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own  limits;  for  there  is  hardly  any 
creation  of  fixed  capital  which,  when 
it  proves  successful,  does  not  cheapen 
the  articles  on  which  wages  are  habi- 
tually expended.  All  capital  sunk  in 
the  permanent  improvement  of  land 
lessens  the  cost  of  food  and  materials ; 
almost  all  improvements  in  machinery 
cheapen  the  labourer's  clothing  or 
lodgine,  or  the  tools  with  which  these 
are  miSe ;  improvements  in  locomotion, 
such  as  railways,  cheapen  to  the  con- 
sumer all  things  which  are  brought 
from  a  distance.  All  these  improve- 
ments make  the  labourers  better  off 
with  the  same  money  wages,  better  off 
if  they  do  not  increase  their  rate  of 
multiplication.  But  if  they  do,  and 
wages  conse(^uently  fall,  at  least  profits 
rise,  and,  while  accumulation  receives 
an  immediate  stimulus,  room  is  made 
for  a  greater  amount  of  capital  before 
a  sufocient  motive  arises  for  sending  it 
abroad.  Even  the  improvements  which 
do  not  cheapen  the  things  consumed 
by  the  labourer,  and  which,  therefore, 
do  not  raise  profits  nor  retain  capital 
in  the  country,  nevertheless,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  lowering  the  minimum  of  profit 
for  which  people  will  ultimately  consent 
to  save,  leavo  an  ampler  margin  than 
previousl^r  for  eventual  accumulation, 
oefore  arriving  at  the  stationary  state. 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  im- 
provements in  production,  and  emigra* 
tion  of  capital  to  the  more  fertile  soils 
and  unworked  mines  of  the  uninhabited 
or  thinly  peopled  parts  of  the  globe,  dc 
not,  as  appears  to  a  superficial  view, 
diminish  the  ^oss  produce  and  the 
demand  for  laoonr  at  home,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  what  we  have  chiefly 
to  depend  on  for  increasing  both,  and 
are  even  the  necessary  conditions  of 
any  great  or  prolonged  augmentation 
of  eitner.  Nor  is  it  any  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  within  certain,  and  not 
very  narrow,  limits,  the  more  capital  a 
country  like  England  expends  in  these 
two  ways,  the  more  she  will  have  ieft^ 
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CHAPTER  VL 


OF  THE  STATIONABT  STATE. 


§  1.  The  preceding  chapters  com- 
prise the  geueral  theory  of  the  econo- 
mical progress  of  society,  in  the  sense 
in  -which  those  terms  are  commonly 
understood ;  the  progress  of  capital,  of 
popnlation,  and  of  the  productive  arts, 
but  in  contemplating  any  progressive 
movement,  not  in  its  nature  unlimited, 
the  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  merely 
tracing  the  laws  of  the  movement ;  it 
cannot  hut  ask  the  further  question,  to 
what  goal?  Towards  what  ultimate 
point  is  society  tending  hv  its  indus- 
trial progress?  When^  the  progress 
ceases,  in  what  condition  are  we  to 
expect  that  it  will  leave  mankind  ? 

It  must  always  have  been  seen,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  by  political  econo- 
mists, that  the  increase  of  wealth  is 
Inil  buuttdltuu .  lliJJll  *l  lli^  end  of  Wh&t 

'1[!!1  *^--"l  ^'^*^  prn^ryKHiyA  HlJUy  llfeljjtffe 

^RTfToi'i ary  state,  that  all  progressTii^ 
wealth  18  but  a"p^|U)iSmaBtii^^^  ibis" 
and  th&re'ac1i"filcp  m  advancQ,i&..aiJ 
aJ)proach  to  it.|  WeTlave  now  been 
leti  try  TWogmse*  tSat  this  ultimate  cojil 
is  at  all  times  near  enough  to  be  tuliy 
in  view:  that  we  are  always  on  the 
verge  oi  it,  and  that  if  we  have  not 
reached  it  long  ago,  it  is  because  the 
goal  itself  flies  before  us.  The  richest 
and  most  prosperous  countries  would 
very  soon  attain  the  stationary  state, 
if  no  further  improvements  were  made 
in  the  productive  arts,  and  if  there 
were  a  suspension  of  tlit)  overflow  of 
capital  from  those  countries  into  the 
uncultivated  or  ill-cultivated  regions  of 
tlie  earth. 

This  impossibility  of  ultimately 
avoidine  the  stationary  state — this 
irresistible  necessity  that  the  stream 
of  human  industry  should  finally 
spread  itself  out  into  an  apparently 
stagnant  sea — n.ust  have  been,  to  the 
political  economists  of  the  last  two 
generations,  an  unpleasing  and  dis- 
couraging prospect ;  for  the  tone  and 
ttu^euoj  of   uieii    specilations   goes 


completely  to  identify  all  thai  is  econo* 
mically  desirable  with  the  progressive 
state,  and  with  that  alone.  With  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  for  example,  prosperity  does 
not  mean  a  large  production  and  a  good 
distribution  of  wealth,  but  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  it ;  his  test  of  prosperity  is 
high  profits;  and  as  the  tendeiicv  of 
that  very  increase  of  wealth,  whicn  he 
calls  prosperity,  is  towards  low  profits, 
economical  progress,  according  to  him, 
must  tend  to  the  extinction  of  pros- 
perity. Adam  Smith  always  assumes 
that  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  though  it  ma^  not  be  positively 
distressed,  must  be  pmchedand  stinted 
in  a  stationary  condition  of  wealth,  and 
can  only  be  satisfactory  in  a  progressive 
state.  The  doctrine  that,  to  however 
distant  a  time  incessant  struggling  may 
put  offour  doom,  the  progress  of  societv 
must "  end  in  shallows  and  in  miseries, 
far  from  being,  as  many  people  still 
believe,  a  wicked  invention  of  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  was  either  expressly  or  tacitly 
affirmed  by  his  most  distinguished  pre- 
decessors, and  can  only  be  successfully 
combated  on  his  principles.  Before  at- 
tention had  been  directed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  as  the  active  foroe 
in  determining  the  remuneration  of 
labour,  the  increase  of  mankind  wa* 
virtually  treated  as  a  constant  qaan* 
tity:  it  was,  at  all  events,  assmned 
that  in  the  natural  and  normal  state 
of  human  affairs  population  must  con* 
stantly  increase,  from  which  it  followed 
that  a  constant  increase  of  the  means 
of  support  was  essential  to  the  physical 
comfort  of  the  mass  of  mankind,     llie 


publication  of  Mr.  Malthue'  Ji^ssay  u 
the  era  from  which  better  views  of  this 
subject  must  be  dated;  and  notwith- 
standing the  acknowledged  errors  of 
his  first  edition,  few  writers  have  done 
more  than  himself,  in  the  subsequent 
editions,  to  promote  these  juster  and 
more  hopeful  anticipations. 

Even  in  u  progressive  stale  of  ci4;»ita^ 
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in  old  countries,  a  conscientious  or  pru- 
dential reetraint  on  popalation  is  indis- 
pensable, to  prevent  the  increase  of 
numbers  from  outstripping  the  in- 
crease of  capita],  and  the  condition 
of  the  classes  who  are  at  the  bottom 
of  society  from  being  deteriorated. 
Where  there  is  not,  in  the  people,  or 
in  some  very  large  proportion  of  them, 
a  resolnte  resistance  to  this  deteriora- 
tion— a  determination  to  preserve  an  es- 
tablished standard  of  oomfort-~the  con- 
dition of  the  poorest  class  sinks,  even 
in  a  pro^ssive  state,  to  the  lowest 
point  which  they  will  consent  to  en- 
dure. The  same  determination  would 
be  equally  effectual  to  keep  up  their 
condition  in  the  stationsry  state,  and 
would  be  quite  as  likely  tu  exist.  In- 
deed, even  now,  the  countries  in  which 
the  greatest  prudence  is  manifested  in 
the  regulating  of  population,  are  often 
those  in  which  capital  increases  least 
rapidly.  Where  there  is  an  indefinite 
proepeci  of  employment  for  increased 
numuers,  there  is  apt  to  appear  less 
necessity  for  pmdential  restraint.  If  it 
were  evident  that  a  new  hand  could  not 
obtain  employment  but  by  displacing, 
or  sQoceeding  to,  one  already  employed, 
the  combined  influences  of  prudence  and 
public  opinion  might  in  some  measure 
be  relied  on  for  restricting  the  coming 
generation  within  the  numben  neces- 
sary for  replacing  the  present. 

§  2.  I  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the 
BtAtionary  state  of  capital  and  wealth 
with  the  unaffected  aversion  so  gene- 
rally manifested  towarcb  it  by  political 
ecOinotQists  of  tbo  old  school  I  am  in- 
clined to  belies  that  it  would  be,  on 
tbe  whiife,  a  very  considerable  improve- 
meot  on  our  present  condition.  1  con- 
fers I  am  not  charmed  with  the  ideal 
of  life  held  out  .by  those  who  think 
that  th*  normal  state  of  human  beings 
is  that  of  struggling  to  get  on ;  that 
the  traropUtig,  crushing,  elbowing,  and 
treading  on  each  other's  heels,  which 
form  the  existing  type  of  social  life, 
are  the  most  desirable  hot  of  human 
kind,  or  anything  but  the  disagreeable 
symptoms  of  one  of  the  phastts  of  in- 
dustrial progress.  It  may  be  a  neoes- 
«ary  stage  in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 


tion, and  those  European  nations  which 
have  hitherto  been  so  fortunate  as  tc 
be  preserved  from  it,  may  have  it  yet 
to  undergo.  It  is  an  incident  of  growtk 
not  a  mark  of  decline,  for  li  is  not  ne- 
cessarily destmctive  of  the  higher  as- 
pirations and  the  heroio  virtues ;  as 
America,  in  her  great  civil  war,  is 

S roving  to  the  world,  both  by  her  oon- 
uct  as  a  people  and  by  numerous 
splendid  individual  examples,  and  as 
England,  it  is  to  be  hopeo,  would  also 
prove  on  an  equally  trying  and  exciting 
occasion.  But  it  is  not  a  kind  of  social 
perfection  which  philanthropists  to 
come  will  feel  any  very  eager  desire  to 
assist  in  realisang.  .Most  fitting,  in- 
deed, is  it,  that  while  riches  are  power, 
and  to  grow  as  rich  as  possible  the 
universal  object  of  ambition,  the  path 
to  its  attainment  should  be  open  to  all, 
without  favour  or  partiality.  But  the 
Itest  state  for  human  nature  is  that  in 
which,  while  no  one  is  poor,  no  one 
desires  to  be  richer,  nor  has  any  reason 
to  fear  being  thrust  back,  by  tne  efforts 
of  others  to  push  themselves  forward. 

That  the  energies  of  mankind  should 
be  kept  in  employment  by  the  struggle 
for  riches,  as  they  were  formerly  hj 
the  stru^le  of  war,  until  the  lietter 
minds  succeed  in  education  the  others 
into  better  things,  is  undoubtedly  more 
desirable  than  that  they  should  rust 
and  stagnate.  While  minds  are  coarse 
they  require  coarse  stimuli,  and  let 
them  have  them.  In  the  meantime, 
those  who  do  not  accept  the  present 
very  earl^  stage  of  human  improve- 
ment as  its  ultimate  type,  may  be 
excused  for  being  comparatively  mdif- 
ferent  to  the  kind  of  economical  wo- 
grees  which  excites  the  congratnlations 
of  ordinary  politiciani;  the  mere  in- 
crease of  production  and  aocnmolation. 
For  the  safety  of  national  independenoe 
it  is  essential  that  a  country  should  not 
fall  much  behind  its  neighbours  in  Uiese 
things.  But  in  themselves  they  are  of 
little  importance,  so  long  as  either  the 
increase  of  population  or  anything  else 
prevents  the  mass  of  the  pe(^e  from 
reaping  any  part  of  the  benefit  of  them. 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be  matter  of 
congratulation  that  persons  who  are 
already  richer  than  any  one  needs  to 
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he,  should  have  doubled  their  means  of 
consuming  things  whicli  give  little  or 
no  pleasure  except  as  representative  of 
wealth ;  or  that  numbers  of  individuals 
should  pass  over,  every  year,  from  the 
middle  classes  into  a  richer  class,  or 
from  the  class  of  the  occupied  rich  to 
that  of  the  unoccupied.  U  is  only  in 
the  backward  countries  of  the  world 
that  increased  production  is  still  an  im- 
portant object :  in  those  most  advanced, 
/  what  is  economicallv  needed  is  a  better 
C  distribution,  of  which  one  indispenBable 
<^/mean8 18  a  stricter  restraint  on  popula- 
Ttipn.  Levelling  institutions,  either  of 
a  just  or  of  an  mijust  kind,  cannot 
alone  accomplish  it;  they  may  lower 
the  heights  of  society,  but  they  cannot, 
of  themselyes,  permanently  raise  the 
depths. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose 
this  better  distribution  of  property  at- 
tained, by  the  joint  effect  of  the  pru- 
dence and  frugality  of  individuals,  and 
of  a  system  of  legislation  favouring 
equality  of  fortunes,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  just  claim  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  fruits,  whether  great  or 
small,  of  his  or  her  own  industry.  We 
may  suppose,  for  instance,  (according 
to  the  suggestion  thrown  out  in  a  former 
chapter,*)  a  limitation  of  the  sum  which 
any  one  person  may  acquire  by  gift  or 
inheritance,  to  the  amount  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  moderate  independence. 
Under  this  twofold  influence,  society 
would  exhibit  these  leading  features: 
a  well-paid  and  affluent  body  of  la- 
bourers ;  no  enormous  fortunes,  except 
what  were  earned  and  accumulated 
during  a  single  lifetime ;  but  a  much 
larger  body  of  persons  than  at  present, 
not  only  exempt  from  the  coarser  toils, 
but  with  sufficient  leisure,  both  physical 
and  mental,  from  mechanical  details, 
to  cultivate  freely  the  graces  of  Ufe, 
and  afford  examples  of  them  to  the 
classes  less  favourably  circumstanced 
for  their  growth.  This  condition  of 
society,  so  greatly  preferable  to  the 
present,  is  not  only  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  stationary  state,  but,  it  would 
seem,  more  naturally  allied  with  that 
state  than  with  any  other. 
There  is  room  in  the  world,  no  doubt, 


and  even  in  old  countries,  for  a  great 
increase  of  population,  supposhig  the 
arts  of  life  to  go  on  improving,  and 
capital  to  increase.  But  even  if  innocu- 
ous, I  confess  I  see  very  little  reason 
for  desiring  it.  The  density  of  popular 
tion  necessary  to  enable  mankind  to 
obtain,  in  the  greatest  degree,  all  the 
advantages  both  of  co-operation  and  of 
social  intercourse,  has,  in  all  ihe  most 
populous  countries,  been  attained.  A 
population  may  be  too  crowded,  though 
all  be  amply  supplied  with  food  and 
raiment.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
kept  perforce  at  all  times  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  species.  A  world  from  which 
solitude  is  extirpated,  is  a  very  poor 
ideal.  Solitude,  in  the  sense  of  being 
often  alone,  is  essential  to  any  depth  of 
meditation  or  of  character ;  and  soli- 
tude in  the  presence  of  natural  beauty 
and  grandeur,  is  the  cradle  of  thoughts 
and  aspirations  which  are  not  only  good 
for  the  individual,  but  which  societv 
could  ill  do  without.  Nor  is  there  much 
satisfaction  in  cimtemplating  the  worid 
with  nothing  left  to  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  nature ;  with  every  rood  of 
land  brought  into  cultivation,  which  is 
capable  of  growing  food  for  human 
beings ;  every  flowery  waste  or  natural 
pasture  |>loughed  up,  all  quadrupeds  or 
birds  wmch  are  not  domesticated  for 
man's  use  exterminated  as  his  rivals 
for  food,  every  hedgerow  or  superfluous 
tree  rooted  out,  and  scarcely  a  place 
left  where  a  wild  shrub  or  flower  could 
grow  without  beinff  eradicated  as  a 
weed  in  the  name  of  improved  agricul- 
ture. If  the  earth  must  lose  that  ereat 
portion  of  its  pleasantness  wliiSi  it 
owes  to  things  that  the  unlimited  in- 
crease of  weidth  and  population  would 
extirpate  from  it,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  support  a  larger,  but 
not  a  better  or  a  happier  population,  I 
sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  ot  posterity, 
that  thev  will  be  content^  to  be  sta- 
tionary, long  before  necessil^  compels 
them  to  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  a  stationary  condition  of  capital 
and  population  implies  no  stationary 
state  of  human  improvement.  Thers 
would  be  as  much  scope  as  e^er  fur  all 
kinds  of  mental  culture,  and  moral  and 
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social  (.rugress;  as  much  room  for  im- 
proving the  Art  of  Living,  and  macli 
more  l^elihood  of  its  being  improved, 
when  minds  ceased  to  be  engrossed  bj 
the  art  of  getting  on.  Even  the  indos- 
trial  arts  might  be  as  eaniestly  and  as 
successfully  cultivated,  with  this  sole 
difference,  that  instead  of  serving  no 

Surpose  but  the  increase  of  wealth,  in- 
ustrial  improvements  would  produce 
their  legitimate  effect,  that  of  abridging 
labour.  Hitherto  it  is  (^questionable  if 
all  the  mechanical  inventions  jjret  made 
have  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  any 
human  being.  They  have  enabled  a 
greater  popmation  to  live  the  same  life 
of  drudgeiy  and  imprisonment,  and  an 


increased  number  of  manufacturers  and 
others  to  make  fortunes.  They  have 
increased  the  comforts  of  the  middle 
classes.  But  they  have  not  yet  begun 
to  effect  those  great  changes  in  human 
destiny,  which  it  is  in  their  nature  and 
in  their  futurity  to  accomplish.  Only 
when,  in  addition  to  just  institutions, 
the  increase  of  mankind  shall  be  under 
the  deliberate  guidance  of  judicious  fore- 
sight, can  the  conquests  made  from  the 
powers  of  nature  oy  the  intellect  and 
energy  of  scientific  discoverers,  become 
the  common  property  of  the  species, 
and  the  means  of  improving  and  ele- 
vating the  universal  lot. 


CHAPTEB  Vn. 


oil  THE  PROBABLE  FUTURITZ   OF  THE   LABOURING  GLASSES. 


§  1.  The  observations  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  had  for  their  principal 
object  to  deprecate  a  false  ideal  of 
human  society.  Their  applicability  to 
the  practical  purposes  of  present  times, 
consists  in  moderating  the  inordinate 
importance  attached  to  the  mere  in- 
crease of  production,  and  fixing  atten- 
tion upon  improved  distribution,  and  a 
large  remuneration  of  labour,  as  the 
two  desiderata.  Whether  the  aggre- 
gate produce  increases  absolutely  or 
not,  is  a  thing  in  which,  after  a  certain 
amount  has  been  obtained,  neither  the 
legislator  nor  the  philanthropist  need 
feel  any  strong  interest:  but,  that  it 
should  increase  relatively  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  share  in  it,  is  of  the 
utmost  possible  importance ;  and  this, 
(whether  the  wealth  of  mankind  be 
stationary,  or  increasing  at  the  most 
rapid  rate  ever  known  in  an  old  country,) 
must  depend  on  the  opinions  and  habits 
of  the  most  numerous  class,  the  class  of 
manual  labourers. 

When  I  speak,  either  in  this  place  or 
elsewhere,  of  "  the  labouring  classes,'* 
or  of  labourers  as  a  "  class,*'  I  use  those 
phrases  in  compliance  with  custom, 
»nd  as  descriptive  of  an  existing,  but 


by  no  means  a  necessary  or  permanent 
state  of  social  relations.  I  do  not  re- 
cognise as  either  just  or  salutary,  a 
state  of  society  in  which  there  is  any 
"  class"  which  is  not  labouring ;  any 
human  beings,  exempt  from  bearing 
their  share  of  the  necessary  labours  of 
human  life,  except  those  unable  to 
labour,  or  who  have  fairly  earned  rest 
by  previous  toil.  So  long,  however,  aa 
the  great  social  evil  exists  of  a  non- 
labouring  class,  labourers  also  consti- 
tute a  class,  and  may  be  spoken  of, 
though  only  provisionally,  in  that  cha- 
racter. 

Considered  in  its  moral  and  social 
aspect,  the  state  of  the  labouring  people 
has  latterly  been  a  subject  of  much 
more  speculation  and  discussion  than 
formerly ;  and  the  opinion,  that  it  is 
not  now  what  it  ought  to  be,  has  be- 
come very  general.  The  suggestions 
which  have  been  promulgated,  and  the 
conti-oversies  which  have  been  excited^ 
on  detached  points  rather  than  on  the 
foundations  of  the  subject,  have  put  in 
evidence  the  existence  of  two  confliclk 
ing  theories,  respecting  the  social  posi^. 
tion  desirable  for  manual  labourers. 
The  one  may  be  called  the  theogr  of 
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dApendenee  and  protection,  the  other 
ih  it  of  •elf-dependence. 


ideal.    It  has  also  this  in  common  with 
other  ideals,  thut  It  has  iiever  been  his- 


Aoocrding  to  the  former  theory,  the    toricalljf  realized.    It  makes  its  appeal 


lot  of  the 


in  all  things  which 


aff(3ct  them  oolledivelTy  shomd  be  r#- 
gii.ated/or  them,  not  by  them.  They 
should  not  be  required;  or  encouraged 
to  think  for  themsehes,  or  give  to  their 
own  refiection  or  forecast  an  influential 
voice  in  the  determination  of  their  des- 
tiny. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  higher  classes  to  think  for  them, 
ai)d  to  take  the  wsponsiHlity  of  their 
lot,  as  the  commander  and  officers  of 
an  armj  take  that  oi  the  soldietv  com- 
posing it.  This  fnnction,  it  is  con- 
tended, the  higher  classes  should  pre- 
pare themselves  to  perform  conscien- 
tiously, and  their  whole  demeanour 
should  impress  the  poor  with  a  reliance 
on  it,  in  order  that,  while  yielding  pas- 
sive and  active  obedience  to  the  rules 
prcKcribed  for  them,  they  may  resign 
themselves  in  all  other  respects  to  a 
trustfiil  imoiiciaincej  and  repose  mider 
the  shadow  of  their  protectors.  The 
relation  between  rich  and  poor,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  (a  theory  also  ap- 
plied to  the  relation  between  men  and 
women)  should  be  only  partly  authori- 
tative; it  should  be  amiable,  moral, 
And  sentimental :  affectionate  tutelage 
on  the  one  side,  respectful  and  grateful 
deference  on  the  other.  The  rich  should 
be  in  loco  parentis  to  tfie  poor,  guiding 
and  restraining  them  like  children.  Of 
spontaneous  action  on  their  part  there 
should  be  no  need.  They  should  be 
called  on  for  nothing  but  to  do  their 
day's  work,  and  to  be  moral  and  reli- 
gious. Their  morality  and  religion 
should  be  provided  for  them  by  their 
soperion,  who  should  see  them  pro- 
perly taught  it,  and  should  do  alt  that 
IS  necessary  to  ensure  their  beJng.  in 
return  fbr  Ubonr  and  attachment,  pro- 
perly fed,  clothed,  housed,  spiritually 
ecTifled,  and  innocentfy  amnsea. 

This  is  the  idea!  of  the  future,  In  the 
minds  of  those  whose  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Pkesent  assumes  the  form  of 
affection  and  regret  towards  the  Past 
like  other  ideaTs,  it  exercises  afi  un- 
conscious inffuence  on  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  numbers  who  never 
ocnsclously  guide  themselves  by  any 


to  our  imaginative  Sympathies  in  the 
character  of  a  restoration  of  the  good 
times  of  our  forefathers.  But  no  times 
can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  higher 
classes  of  this  of  an;^  other  country  per- 
formed a  part  even  distantly  resembnng 
the  one  assigned  to  them  ifl  this  theory 
It  is  An  ideali2;ation,  grotmded  <m  the 
conduct  and  character  of  here  and  there 
an  individual.  All  privileged  and 
powerful  clatfseA,  ai  Such,  have  uaed 
their  power  in  the  interest  of  theif  own 
selfishness,  and  have  indulged  their 
self-importance  in  despising,  and  not  in 
lovingly  caring  for,  those  who  were,  in 
their  estimation,  degraded,  by  being 
under  the  necessity  of  working  for  their 
benefit.  I  do  not  affirm  that  what  has 
always  been  must  always  be,  or  that 
human  improvement  has  no  tendency 
to  correct  tne  intensely  selfish  feelings 
engendered  by  power ;  but  though  the 
evu  may  be  lessened,  it  cannot  be  eradi> 
cated,  until  the  power  itself  is  with- 
drawn. This,  at  feast,  seems  to  me  un- 
deniable, that  long  before  the  snperior 
classes  could  he  sufficiently  improved 
to  govern  in  the  tutelary  manner  sup 
posed,  the  inferior  classes  would  be  too 
much  improved  to  be  bo  governed. 

I  am  quite  Sensible  of  all  that  is  se- 
ductive in  the  picture  of  Society  which 
this  theory  presents.  Though  the  &cts 
of  it  have  no  prototype  in  the  past,  the 
feelings  have.  In  tnem  lies  aQ  that 
there  is  of  reality  in  the  conception. 
As  the  idea  is  essentially  repulmva  of 
a  society  only  held  together  by  the  re- 
lations and  feelings  arising  otfC  of  pe- 
cuniaiy  interests^  so  there  is  soAiethmg 
naturally  attractive  in  a  ibrm  of  aociety 
aboundmg  in  strong  personal  attach- 
ments and  disinterested  self-devotion. 
Of  such  feelings  it  must  he  admitted 
that  the  relation  of  protector  and  pro- 
tected has  hitherto  been  th»  richest 
source.  The  strongest  attachments  of 
human  beings  in  general,  are  tov^ards 
the  things  or  the  persons  that  stand 
between  them  and  some  dreaded  eviL 
Hence,  in  an  age  of  lawless  violence 
and  insecurity,  and  general  hardness 
and  h>ughness  of  manners,  2n  which 
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Hfb  ii  besut  Willi  dangers  and  suilerings 
at  evety  Bte&  M  tkoM  who  ka^  neither 
a  ^inSiatldifig  fMttitioii  of  th«ir  own, 
mat  a  6iAiA  bn  thb  pnytooticm  of  some 
one  who  has— a  getetoiis  gif  iiig  of  jpto- 
tection,  a&d  a  gratet'ol  receitilig  ot  it, 
are  the  ititongest  tied  Which  connect 
human  beings ;  the  feelings  arildng  ft^m 
that  relation  ar^  their  warmest  U'.&l- 
ingfl ;  all  the  enthosiasm  and  tendet- 
ness  of  the  mostsensitite  natilteflgatlier 
round  it ;  loyalty  on  the  one  pari  atld 
chiralry  On  the  othet  are  principled  ex- 
alted into  {raBedons.  1  do  not  desire  to 
depreciate  these  ([iialities.  The  error 
lies  id  hot  petceitirtg,  that  these  firtiieB 
and  sentiments,  like  the  clanship  atld 
the  hospitality  w  the  wandering  Arab, 
belong  emphatically  to  a  l^de  and  im- 
perfect state  of  tho  social  tinioll,  and 
that  the  feelings  botwfeen  protector  and 
protected,  whether  between  kingd  and 
Shbjeotfl,  rich  and  poor,  ot  men  and 
women,  can  no  longer  have  thi*  btiautl- 
ftil  and  endearing  character,  where 
there  are  no  longer  any  serious  ddhgets 
from  which  to  protect.  What  is  theW 
in  the  piresent  state  Of  society  t6  make 
it  natural  that  humat  bein^s,ofOfttinftrt 
strength  and  courage,  should  glow  with 
the  warmest  gratitude  and  detotion  id 
return  for  protection  f  The  lawft  pro* 
iecf  them ;  whereter  the  lawA  do  not 
criminally  fail  in  theit  duty.  To  be 
(tnder  the  power  of  some  one,  instead 
of  being  as  formerly  the  sole  condition 
of  safeff,  is  now,  speaking  generally, 
the  only  situation  which  e±posee  te 
frieyous  wrong.  The  soKJftlled  pt-oteo* 
fcrs  are  now  the  mily  pertOns  againet 
«rhom,  in  Utiy  ordmary  circumstancei^ 
profecfiOtt  is  needed.  The  bttitality 
and  tyfanny  With  Which  eve#y  police 
teport  Is  filled,  ate  those  of  husbands  to 
wives,  of  parents  to  children.  That 
the  law  doeft  not  prevent  these  atrooi- 
fies.  that  it  ie  only  now  making  a  first 
rtmid  attempt  to  repteds  and  punish 
f  hem,  is  no  mattef  of  necessity,  but  the 
deep  diSgraOe  of  those  by  whom  the 
laws  ate  made  and  adminktered.  No 
man  or  woman  who  either  possesttes  oi- 
h  able  to  eafn  an  independent  Hteli- 
hood,  rc(iuirce  atiy  othet  pfotectitm 
than  tnat  whi^h  the  law  60uld  and 
ought  to  give.    Tllis  being  the  case,  it 


argues  great  ignorance  Of  human  na- 
ture to  eontinna  taltin|f  for  granted 
that  relation!  founded  m  f^totectton 
must  always  lubsitt,  abd  wrt  to  see 
that  the  assumption  of  the  part  of  pto- 
tector,  and  of  the  power  which  belongs 
to  itj  without  any  Of  the  netessitiei 
which  justifv  it,  mu8t  engender  feelings 
opposite  to  loyalty. 

Of  the  working  men,  at  least  in  the 
more  advaneed  tioantries  of  Europe,  it 
may  be  pronounced  certain)  that  the 
patriarchal  or  paternal  system  of  go- 
vernment is  one  to  Which  they  Will  not 
again  be  subject.  Thai  question  was 
decided,  when  they  Were  taught  to 
i«8d,  and  allowed  access  te  newlpttpers 
and  political  tracts;  Wlien  dissenting 
preachers  Were  suffered  to  go  among 
them,  and  appeal  to  their  fkcultiee  and 
feelings  in  opposition  to  the  creeds 
professed  ahd  coiitttenanoed  by  their 
superiors;  when  they  were  brought 
together  in  numbers,  to  work  socially 
under  the  same  roof;  when  railways 
enabled  them  to  shift  from  place  to 
placOj  and  change  their  patrons  and 
employers  as  easily  as  their  coats; 
when  they  Were  ehdouraged  te  eeek  a 
share  in  the  government)  by  means  of 
the  electoral  iinnohiee.  The  Working 
classes  have  taken  their  interests  into 
their  own  bandb^  and  are  perpetually 
showing  that  they  think  the  interests  of 
their  employers  not  identical  with  their 
own,  but  opposite  to  them.  Some 
among  the  higher  classes  Hatter  them- 
selves that  these  tendencies  may  be 
Oounteracted  by  moral  and  religious 
education ;  btit  they  have  let  the  time 
go  by  for  giving  an  education  which 
Oan  serve  their  purp0Be»  The  priacipleB 
of  the  Refbrmation  have  reachea  as 
low  down  in  society  as  reading  and 
writings  and  the  poor  will  not  randh 
longer  aocept  morals  and  religion  of 
other  people's  preicribing.  I  speak 
more  particularly  of  this  couoti^,  espa* 
eially  the  town  popohition,  and  the 
dlstncti  of  the  moftt  scientific  agrionl- 
ture  of  the  highest  wageS)  fikiothmd 
and  the  north  of  Eughind.  Among 
the  more  inert  and  less  modernized 
agricultnral  population  of  the  ionthem 
eonntieti  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
gentry  to  retain,  fof  some  time  longer, 
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lometUng  of  the  ancient  deference  and 
submission  of  the  poor,  by  bribing 
them  with  high  wages  and  constant 
employment;  by  ensuring  them  sup- 
port, and  never  requiring  them  to  ao 
anything  which  they  do  not  like.  But 
these  are  two  concUtioDs  which  never 
have  been  combined,  and  never  can  be, 
for  long  together.  A  guarantee  of 
subsistence  can  only  be  practically 
kept  up,  when  work  is  enforced,  and 
superfluous  multiplication  restrained, 
by  at  least  a  moral  compulsion.  It  is 
then,  that  the  would-be  revivers  of  old 
times  which  thepr  do  not  understand, 
would  feel  practically  in  how  hopeless 
a  task  they  were  engaged.  The  whole 
fabric  of  patriarchal  or  seignorial  in- 
fluence, attempted  to  be  raised  on  the 
foundation  of  caressing  the  poor,  would 
be  shattered  against  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  a  stringent  Poor-law, 

§  2.  It  is  on  a  far  other  basis  that 
the  well-being  and  well-doing  of  the 
labouring  people  must  henceforth  rest. 
The  poor  nave  come  out  of  leading- 
strings,  and  cannot  any  longer  be 
governed  or  treated  like  children.  To 
their  own  qualities  must  now  be  com- 
mended the  care  of  their  destinv.  Modem 
nations  will  have  to  learn  the  lesson, 
that  the  well-being  of  a  |)eople  must 
exist  by  means  of  the  justice  and 
self-government,  the  diKatocrvvti  and 
cw<ppo(Tvvrf,  of  the  individual  citizens. 
The  theory  of  dependence  attempts  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  these 
qualities  in  the  dependent  classes.  But 
now,  when  even  in  position  they  are 
becoming  less  and  less  dependent,  and 
their  minds  less  and  less  acquiescent 
m  the  degree  of  dependence  which  re- 
mains, the  virtues  of  independence  are 
those  which  they  stand  in  need  of. 
Whatever  advice,  exhortation,  or  guid- 
ance is  held  out  to  the  labom-ing  classes, 
must  henceforth  be  tendered  to  them 
as  equals,  and  accepted  by  them  with 
their  eyes  open.  The  prospect  of  the 
future  depends  on  the  degree  in  which 
they  can  he  made  rational  beings. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
prospect  other  than^  hopeful.  The 
progress  indeed  has  hitherto  been,  and 
still  IB,  slow.    But  there  is  a  sponta- 


neous education  going  on  in  the  mincts 
of  the  multitude,  which  may  be  greatly 
accelerated  and  improved  b^  artificial 
aids.  The  instruction  obtained  finom 
newspapers  and  political  tracts  may 
Dot  be  the  most  solid  kind  of  instnio 
tion,  but  it  is  an  immense  improvement 
upon  none  at  all.     What  it  does  for  a 

nle,  has  been  admirably  exemplified 
ig  the  cotton  crisis,  m  the  case  d 
the  Lancashire  spinners  and  weavers, 
who  have  acted  with  the  consistent 
good  sense  and  forbearance  so  justly 
applauded,  simply  because,  being 
readers  of  newspapers,  theyimderstood 
the  causes  of  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  them,  and  knew  that  it  was  in 
no  way  imputable  either  to  their  em- 
ployers or  to  the  Government.  It  is 
not  certain  that  their  conduct  would 
have  been  as  rational  and  exemplary, 
if  the  distress  had  preceded  the  salu 
tary  measure  of  fiscal  emancipation 
which  gave  existence  to  the  penny 
press.  The  institutions  for  lectures 
and  discussion,  the  collective  delibe- 
rations on  questions  of  common  inte- 
rest, the  trades  unions,  the  political 
agitation,  all  serve  to  awaken  public 
spirit,  to  difiiise  variety  of  ideas  among 
the  mass,  and  to  excite  thought  and 
reflection  in  the  more  intelligent. 
Although  the  too  early  attainment  d 
political  franchises  by  the  least  edu- 
cated class  mi^ht  retard,  instead  of 
promoting,  their  improvement,  there 
can  be  httle  doubt  that  it  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  bv  the  attempt  to 
acquire  them.  In  tSie  meantime,  the 
working  classes  are  now  part  of  the 
public ;  in  all  discussions  on  matters  oi 
general  interest  they,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  are  now  partakers ;  aU  who  use 
the  press  as  an  instrument  n^ay*  if  it 
so  happens,  have  them  for  an  audience ; 
the  avenues  of  instruction  through 
which  the  middle  classes  acquire  such 
ideas  as  they  have,  are  accessible  to,  at 
least,  the  operatives  in  the  towns. 
With  these  resources,  it  cannot  he 
doubted  that  they  will  increase  in  m 
telligence,  even  by  their  own  unaided 
efforts ;  while  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  great  improvements  both  in  the 
^ualitj^  and  quantity  of  school  educar 
tion  will  be  effected  by  the  exertions 
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either  of  Goveminent  or  of  individualB, 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  mental  cultivationi  and 
in  the  virtues  which  are  dependent  on 
it,  will  take  place  more  rapidly,  and 
with  fewer  intermittences  and  aberra- 
tions, than  if  left  to  itself. 

From  this  increase  of  inteUigence, 
several  effects  onay  be  confidently  an- 
ticipated. First:  that  they  will  become 
even  less  willing  than  at  present  to  be 
led  and  governed,  and  directed  into  the 
way  they  should  go,  hy  the  mere  au- 
thority and  prestige  of  superiors.  If 
they  have  not  now,  still  less  will  they 
have  hereafter,  any  deferential  awe,  or 
religious  principle  of  obedience,  holding 
them  in  mental  subjection  to  a  class 
above  them.  The  theory  of  dependence 
and  protection  will  be  more  and  more 
intolerable  to  them,  and  they  will  re- 
quire that  their  conduct  and  condition 
shall  be  essentially  self-governed.  It 
is,  at  the  same  time,  quite  possible 
that  they  may  demand,  in  many  cases, 
the  intervention  of  the  legislature  in 
cheir  affairs,  and  the  regulation  by  law 
of  various  things  which  concern  them, 
often  under  very  mistaken  ideas  of 
their  interest.  Still,  it  Is  their  own 
will,  their  own  ideas  and  suggestions, 
to  which  the^  will  demand  that  effect 
should  be  given,  ahd  not  rules  laid 
down  for  them  by  other  people.  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  this,  that  they 
should  feel  respect  for  superiority  of 
intellect  and  knowledge,  and  aefer 
much  to  the  opinions,  on  any  subject^ 
of  those  whom  they  think  well  ao- 
quainted  with  it  Such  deference  it 
deeply  grounded  in  human  nature ;  but 
they  will  iudge  for  themselves  of  the 
persons  who  are  and  are  not  entitled 
«oit. 

^  3.  It  ajypears  to  me  impossible 
out  that  the  mcrease  of  intelligence,  of 
education,  and  of  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence among  the^  working  classes, 
must  be  attended  with  a  corresponding 
growth  of  the  good  sense  which  mam- 
fests  itself  in  provident  habits  of  con- 
duct, and  that  population,  therefore, 
will  bear  a  gradually  diminishing  ratio 
io  capital  and  employment.  This  most 
desirable  result  would  be  much  accele- 


rated by  another  change,  which  lies  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  best  tendencies  of 
the  time ;  the  opening  of  industrial 
occupations  freely  to  both  sexes.  The 
same  reasons  which  make  it  no  longer 
necessary  that  the  poor  should  depend 
on  the  rich,  make  it  equally  unneces- 
sary that  women  should  depend  on 
men,  and  the  least  which  justice  re- 
quires is  that  law  and  custom  should 
not  enforce  dependence  (when  the  oor- 
relative  protection  has  become  super- 
fluous) by  ordajuing  that  a  woman, 
who  does  not  happen  to  have  a  provi- 
sion by  inhentance,  shall  have  scarcely 
any  means  open  to  her  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  except  as  a  wife  and  mother. 
Let  women  who  prefer  that  occupation, 
adopt  it ;  but  that  there  should  be  no 
option,  no  other  career  possible  for 
the  great  majority  of  women,  except  in 
the  liumbler  departments  of  life,  is  a 
flagrant  social  ii^justice.  The  ideas 
and  institutions  by  which  the  accident 
of  sex  is  made  the  ^undwork  of  an 
ine<][uality  of  legal  nghts  and  a  forced 
dissimilarity  of  social  ftmctions,  must 
ere  long  be  recognised  as  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  moral,  social,  and  even 
intellectual  improvement.  On  the 
present  occasion  I  shall  only  indicate, 
among  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  industrial  and  social  independence 
of  women,  a  great  diminution  of  the 
evil  of  over-population.  It  is  by  devot- 
ing one-half  of  the  human  species  to 
that  exclusive  function,  by  making  it 
fill  the  entire  life  of  one  sex,  and  inter- 
weave itself  with  almost  all  the  objects 
of  the  other,  that  the  animal  instinct 
in  question  is  nursed  into  the  dispro- 
portionate preponderance  which  it  nas 
hitherto  exercised  in  human  life. 

§  4.  The  political  consequences  of 
the  increasing  power  and  importance 
of  the  operative  classes,  ana  of  the 
growing  ascendancy  of  numbers,  which 
even  in  England  and  under  the  present 
institutions,  is  rapidly  giving  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  at  least  a  negative 
voice  in  the  acts  of  government,  are 
too  wide  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in 
this  place.  But,  confining  ourselves  to 
economical  consideration^  and  notwith- 
standing  the  effect  which  improved 
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intelUgMiM  in  the  working  ciaeM^ 
togethet  with  jast  k^ws,  may  1miv«  in 
altering  the  distribntion  of  the  produoe 
to  their  advantnge,  I  cannot  think  thai 
they  will  be  permanentlj  contented 
with  the  condition  of  laboaring  for 
wages  as  their  ultimate  state.  They 
may  be  willihg  to  pass  through  the 
class  of  servants  in  their  way  to  that 
of  employers ;  bnt  KOt  to  remain  in  it 
all  their  lives.  To  begin  as  faired 
labourers,  then  after  a  few  years  to 
woric  on  their  own  account,  and  finally 
employ  others,  is  the  normal  condition 
of  labourers  in  a  new  country,  rapidly 
ihcimiBing  in  wealth  and  population, 
like  America  or  Australia.  But  in  an 
old  and  fhllf  peopled  country^  those 
who  begin  nfe  as  labourers  for  hire,  as 
a  general  rule,  continue  such  to  the 
end,  unless  they  -sink  into  the  still 
lower  grade  of  recipienti  of  puUtc 
charity.  In  the  present  stage  of  human 
progress,  when  ideas  of  equality  ate 
daily  spreading  more  irMely  a;nong 
the  noorer  classes,  and  can  no  iongef 
be  checked  by  anything  short  of  the 
entire  suppression  of  printed  discussion 
and  even  of  freedom  of  speech,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  division  of  tlve 
human  race  into  two  hereditary  ckMses^ 
Employers  and  employed,  can  be  peA 
manently  maintained.  The  relation  id 
nearly  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  paver 
of  Wages  Ml  to  the  receiver.  If  the  rich 
regard  the  poor  as,  by  a  kind  of  natural 
law,  their  servants  and  dependents,  the 
rich  in  their  turn  are  regarded  a«  a 
mere  prey  and  pasture  for  the  poor; 
the  subject  of  demalidb  and  expecta- 
tions wholly  indefinite,  increasing  in 
extent  with  every  concession  made  to 
them.  The  total  absence  of  regard  for 
justice  or  fairness  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two,  is  as  marked  on  the  side 
of  the  employed  us  on  that  of  the  em- 
ployers. We  look  in  vain  among  the 
wurking  claetes  in  general  for  the  just 
pride  which  will  choose  to  give  good 
work  for  good  wages:  for  the  mo«t 
party  their  teie  endeavour  is  to  receive 
as  mnch,  and  retnm  as  little  in  the 
shape  of  service.  aB  possible.  It  will 
sooner  or  later  become  insupportable 
to  the  employingvlassesto  live  in  close 
and  howrly  oontaol  with  persona  irboae 


intenste  and  feelings  an  in  hostility 
to  tham.     Capitalists  are  almost  at 
much  interested  as  labonrers,  in  pli 
the  operations  of  industry  on  such  a  | 
footing,  that  those  who  lab^our  for  them 
may  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  work,  | 
which  is  felt  by  those  who  labour  oii 
their  own  account. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  a 
part  of  tnis  treatise  reinjecting  small 
landed  properties  and  peasant  proprie- 
tors, may  have  made  toe  reader  anti- 
cipate that  a  wide  diffusion  of  property 
ia  land  is  the  resouroe  on  which  I  rely 
for  exempting  at  least  the  agricnltural 
labourers  from  exclusive  dependence 
on  labour  for  hira.  Such,  however,  it 
not  my  opinion.  I  indeed  deem  that 
form  of  agricultural  economy  to  be  meet 
grouodlessly  cried  down,  and  to  be 
greatly  preferable,  in  its  aggregate 
efieots  on  human  happiness^  to  hired 
labour  in  any  fonn  in  which  it  exists  at 
present ;  because  the  prudential  check 
to  population  acts  moie  directiy,  and  is 
shown  by  experience  to  be  more  effica- 
cious; and  because,  in  point  of  secarity, 
of  independence,  of  exercise  for  any 
other  than  the  animal  faculties,  th« 
state  of  a  peasant  proprietor  is  iu 
superior  to  that  of  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer in  this  or  in  any  other  old  coon- 
try.  Where  the  former  system  already 
exists,  and  works  on  the  wheie  satie- 
factorily,  I  should  regret,  in  the  pi«sent 
state  of  hniaan  intelligence,  to  see  it 
abolished  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
other,  under  a  pedantio  notion  of  agri- 
cttltoral  i mptovenent  as  a  thing  aeces- 
•arily  the  sasfee  in  ev«ry  diversity  of 
dpcumstaaoes.  In  a  backward^  state 
«f  industrial  improvement,  m  in  Ire* 
knd,  I  shonld  arga  its  introdnotion,  in 
preference  to  an  exclusive  system  of 
aired  labour ;  as  a  more  powerful  in> 
strument  for  raising  a  population  from 
Bemi«avage  fistleasness  and  veckless- 
ness,  to  persevering  iadnatiy  and  pro- 
dent  calculation^ 

But  a  people  who  have  onoe  adopted 
the  large  aystem  ef  production,  either 
in  manafaotarsa  er  in  a^cultara,  ars 
not  likely  to  recede  from  it ;  and  when 
papulation  ia  ke^t  in  dna  jproportaom  to 
liw  means  of  anvport,  it  m  aat  de8i^ 
able  that  thev  thookL    Labour  is  «b- 
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questionably  more  prodnetive  on  the 
srstem  of  liirgb  industrial  enterprises  ; 
the  produce,  if  not  ^^reater  absolutely, 
10  greater  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
employed :  the  same  number  of  persons 
can  be  supported  eqnally  well  with  less 
toil  and  greater  leisure ;  which  will  be 
wholly  an  advantage,  as  soon  as  cirili 
zation  and  improvement  have  so  far 
advanced,  that  what  is  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  shall  be  a  benefit  to  each  indi- 
vidual composing  it.  And  in  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question,  which  is  still  more 
important  than  the  economical,  some- 
thing better  should  be  aimed  at  as  the 
goal  of  industrial  improvement,  than 
to  disperse  mankind  over  the  earth  in 
single  families,  each  ruled  internally, 
as  funilies  now  are,  by  a  patiiarohal 
despot,  and  having  scarcely  any  com- 
munity of  interest,  or  necessary  mental 
communion,  with  other  human  beings. 
The  domination  of  the  head  of  the 
family  over  the  other  members,  in  this 
state  of  things,  is  absolute ;  while  the 
effect  on  his  own  mind  tends  towards 
concentration  of  all  interests  in  the 
family,  considered  as  an  expansion  of 
self,  and  absorption  of  all  passions  in 
that  of  exclusive  possession,  of  all  cares 
in  those  of  preservation  and  acquisition. 
As  a  step  out  of  the  merelv  animal 
state  into  the  human,  out  of  reckless 
abandonment  to  brute  instincts  into 
prudential  foresight  and  self-govern- 
ment, this  moral  condition  maj  be  seen 
without  displeasure.  But  if  public 
spirit,  generous  sentiments,  or  true  jus- 
tice and  equality  are  desired,  associa- 
tion, not  isolation,  of  interests,  is  the 
school  in  which  these  excellences  are 
nurtured.  The  aim  of  improvement 
should  be  not  solely  to  place  human 
beings  in  a  condition  in  wnicb  they  will 
be  able  to  do  without  one  another,  but 
to  enable  them  to  work  with  or  for  one 
another  in  relations  not  involving  de- 
pendence. Hitherto  there  has  been  uo 
alternative  for  those  who  lived  by  their 
labour,  but  that  of  labouring  either 
each  for  himself  alone,  or  for  a  master. 
But  the  civilisini^  and  improving  in- 
fluences of  association,  and  the  eifi^ 
cienoy  and  economy  of  production  on  a 
lar^e  scale,  may  be  obtained  without 
dividing  the  proauoars  into  two  parties 


with  hostile  interests  and  feelings,  the 
many  who  do  the  work  being  mere 
servants  under  the  command  of  the  one 
who  supplies  the  funds,  and  having  no 
interest  of  their  own  in  the  enterprise 
except  to  earn  their  wages  wito  as 
little  labour  as  possible.  The  specula- 
tions and  discussions  of  the  last  fifty 
year&  and  the  events  of  the  last  twenty, 
are  aoundantly  conclusive  on  this  point. 
If  the  improvement  which  even  tri- 
umphant military  despotism  has  only 
retarded,  not  stopped,  shall  continue 
its  course,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  8tatu9  of  hired  labourers  will  gra- 
dually tend  to  confine  itself  to  the  de- 
scription of  workpeople  whose  low 
moiul  qualities  render  them  unfit  for 
anything  more  independent :  and  that 
the  relation  of  masters  and  workpeople 
will  be  ^aduallv  superseded  by  part- 
nership, m  one  of  two  forms :  in  some 
cases,  association  of  the  labourers  with 
the  capitalist ;  in  others,  and  perhaps 
finally  in  all,  association  of  labourers 
among  themselves. 

§  5.  The  first  of  these  forms  of 
association  has  long  been  practised, 
not  indeed  as  a  rule,  but  as  an  excep- 
tion. In  several  departments  of  indus- 
tiy  there  are  already  cases  in  which 
every  one  who  contributes  to  the  work, 
either  by  labour  or  b^  pecuniary  ra- 
sources,  has  a  partner  s  interest  m  it, 
proportional  to  the  value  of  his  contri- 
bution. It  is  already  a  eommon  prac- 
tice to  remunerate  those  in  whom  pe- 
culiar trust  is  reposed,  by  means  of  a 
percentage  on  the  profits:  and  cases 
exist  in  which  the  principle  is,  with 
excellent  success,  carried  down  to  the 
class  of  mere  manual  labourers. 

In  the  American  ships  trading  to 
China,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  for 
every  sailor  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
profits  of  the  yoyage ;  and  to  this  has 
been  ascribed  the  general  good  conduct 
of  those  seamen,  and  the  extreme  rarity 
of  any  collision  between  them  and  the 
government  or  people  of  the  countiy. 
An  instance  in  England,  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  is  that  of 
the  Cornish  miners.  "  In  Cornwall  the 
mines  are  worked  strictly  on  the  s3rB- 
tem  of  joint  ad  venture ;  grange  of  minen 
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contracting  with  the  agent,  who  repre- 
j  sents  the  owner  of  the  mine,  to  execute 
/  a  certain  portion  of  a  yein,  and  fit  the 
\jare  for  market,  at  the  price  of  so  much 
in  the  pound  of  the  sum  for  which  the 
ore  is  sold.  These  contracts  are  put 
up  at  certain  regular  periods,  generally 
every  two  months,  and  taken  hy  a  vo- 
luntary partnership  of  men  accustomed 
to  the  mme.  This  system  has  its  dis- 
advantages, in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty and  irregularity  of  the  earn- 
ings, and  consequent  necessity  of  living 
for  long  periods  on  credit ;  hut  it  has 
advantages  which  more  than  counter- 
halance  these  drawbacks.  It  produces 
a  degree  of  intelligence,  independence, 
and  moral  elevation,  which  raise  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  Cornish 
miner  far  above  that  of  the  generality 
of  the  labouring  class.  We  are  told  by 
Dr.  Barham,  that  *  they  are  not  only, 
as  a  class,  intelligent  for  labourers,  but 
men  of  considerable  knowledge.'  Also, 
that  *  they  have  a  character  of  indepen- 
dence, something  American,  the  sys- 
tem by  which  tho  contracts  are  let 
giving  the  takers  entire  freedom  to 
make  arrangements  among  themselves; 
so  that  each  man  feels,  as  a  partner  in 
his  little  firm,  that  he  meets  his  em- 
ployers on  nearly  e^ual  terms.*  .  .  . 
With  this  basis  of  mtelligence  and  in- 
dependence in  their  character,  we  are 
not  surprised  when  we  hear  that  'a 
very  great  number  of  miners  are  now 
located  on  possessions  of  their  own, 
leased  for  tnree  lives  or  ninety-nine 
years,  on  which  they  have  built  houses;' 
or  that  *  281,5412.  are  deposited  in  sav- 
ings banks  in  Cornwall,  of  which  two- 
thirds  are  estimated  to  belong  to 
miners."'* 

Mr.  Babbage,  who  also  gives  an  ac- 
count of  this  system,  observes  that  the 
payment  to  the  crews  of  whaling  ships 
IS  governed  by  a  similar  principle ;  and 
that  "  the  profits  arising  from  fishing 
with  nets  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land are  thus  divided :  one-half  the  pro- 
duce belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  boat 

*  This  passage  is  from  the  Prise  Essay  on 
the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  National  Dia. 
tress,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Laing.  The  extracts 
which  it  includes  are  from  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Children's  EmolAvment 


and  net ;  the  other  half  is  divided  is 
equal  j)ortions  between  the  persons 
using  it,  who  are  also  bound  to  assist 
in  repairing  the  net  when  required." 
Mr.  Babbage  has  the  great  merit  of 
having  pointed  out  the  practicability, 
and  the  advantage,  of  extending  the 
principle  to  manu&cturing  industry 
generally.* 

Some  attention  has  been  excited  by 
an  experiment  of  this  nature,  com- 
menced about  sixteen  years  ago  by  a 
Paris  tradesman,  a  house-painter,  M. 
Leclaire,t  and  described  by  him  in  a 
Damphlet  published  in  the  year  1842. 
M.  Leclaire,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, employs  on  an  average  two  hun- 
dred workmen,  whom  he  pays  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  fixed  wages  or 
salaries.  He  assigns  to  himself,  besides 
interest  for  his  capital,  a  fixed  allow- 
ance for  his  labour  and  responsibility 
as  manager.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  siurplus  profits  are  divided  among 
the  body,  himself  included,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  salaries.:t  The  reasons 
by  which  M.  Leclaire  was  led  to  adopt 
this  system  are  highly  instructive. 
Finding  the  conduct  of  his  workmen 
unsatisfactory,  he  first  tried  the  efifect 
of  giving  higher  wages,  and  by  this  he 
managed  to  obtain  a  body  of  excellent 
workmen,  who  would  not  ^uit  his 
service  for  any  other.  "  Having  thug 
succeeded"  (I  quote  from  an  abstract 
of  the  pamphlet  m  Chambers' Journal,  §) 
"  in  producing  some  sort  of  stability  in 
the  arrangements  of  his  estabhshment^ 
M.  Leclaire  expected,  he  says,  to  enjoy 
greater  peace  of  mind.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  disappointed.  So  long  at 
he  was  able  to  superintend  everytliing 

*  Seonomv  qf  MacMmmy  and  IfaMt/oo- 
iuret,  3rd  edition,  ch.  26. 

t  His  establishment  is  11,  Rue  Saint 
Gorges. 

X  It  appears,  however,  that  the  workmen 
whom  M.  Leclaire  had  admitted  to  this  par> 
ticipation  of  profits,  were  only  a  portion 
(rather  less  than  half)  of  the  whole  number 
whom  he  employed.  This  is  explained  by 
another  part  of  his  system.  Hi.  Leclaire 
pays  the  ftill  market  rate  of  wages  to  all  his 
workmen.  The  share  of  profit  aaaigned  to 
them  is,  therefore,  a  dear  addition  to  the 
ordinary  gains  of  their  class,  which  he  my 
laudably  uses  as  an  instrument  of  improve- 
ment,  by  making  it  the  reward  of  desert,  or 
the  recompense  for  peculiar  trust. 
$  For  September  S7,  1R45. 
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himself,  from  the  general  concerns  of 
liis  bnsiness  down  to  its  minutest  de- 
tails, he  did  enjoy  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion ;  bnt  from  the  moment  that,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  his  business,  he 
found  that  he  could  be  nothing  more 
than  the  centre  from  which  orders 
were  issued,  and  to  which  reports  were 
brought  in,  his  former  anxiety  and 
discomfort  returned  upon  him.**  He 
speaks  lightly  of  the  other  sources  of 
anxiety  to  which  a  tradesman  is 
subject,  but  describes  as  an  incessant 
cause  of  vexation  the  losses  arising 
from  the  misconduct  of  workmen.  An 
employer  "will  find  workmen  whose 
indifference  to  his  interests  is  such 
that  they  do  not  perform  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  of  work  which  t>ey  are 
capable  of;  hence  the  continual  Tetting 
of  masters,  who,  seeing  their  mterests 
neglected,  believe  themselves  entitled 
to  suppose  that  workmen  are  con- 
stantly conspiring  to  ruin  those  from 
whom  they  derive  their  livelihood.  If 
the  journeyman  were  sure  of  constant 
employment,  his  position  would  in  some 
respects  be  more  enviable  than  that  of 
the  master,  because  he  is  assured  of  a 
certain  amount  of  day's  wages,  which 
he  will  get  whether  he  works  much  or 
little.  He  runs  no  risk,  and  has  no 
other  motive  to  stimulate  him  to  do  his 
best  than  his  own  sense  of  duty.  The 
master,  on  the  other  hand,  depends 
greatly  on  chance  for  his  returns :  his 
position  is  one  of  contmual  irritation 
and  anxiety.  This  would  no  longer  be 
the  case  to  the  same  extent,  if  the 
interests  of  the  master  and  those  of  the 
workmen  were  bound  up  with  each 
other,  connected  by  some  bond  of 
mutual  securitv,  such  as  that  which 
would  be  obtamed  by  the  plan  of  a 
yearly  division  of  profits." 

Even  in  the  first  year  durinj^  whicn 
M.  Leciaire's  experiment  was  m  com- 
plete operation,  the  success  was  re- 
markable. Not  one  of  his  journeymen 
who  worked  as  many  as  three  hundred 
days,  earned  in  that  year  less  than 
1500  francs,  and  some  considerably 
more.  His  highest  rate  of  daily  wages 
being  four  francs,  or  1200  francs  for 
300  days,  the  remaining  300  francs, 
or  122..  must  have  been  the  smallest 


amount  which  any  journeyman  who 
worked  that  number  of  daj  s,  obtained 
as  his  proportion  of  the  surplus  profit. 
M.  Leclaire  describes  in  strong  terms 
the  improvement  which  was  afreadj 
manifest  in  the  habits  and  demeanour 
of  his  workmen,  not  merely  when  at 
work,  and  in  their  relations  with  their 
employer,  bat  at  other  times  and  in 
other  relations,  showing  increased  re- 

rit  both  for  others  and  for  themselves. 
Chevalier,  in  a  work  published  in 
1848,*  stated  on  M.  Leciaire's  autho 
rity,  that  the  increased  zeal  of  the 
workpeople  continued  to  be  a  full  com- 
pensation  to  him,  even  in  a  pecuniarv 
sense,  for  the  share  ^  of  profit  which 
he  renounced  in  their  favour.  And 
M.  yilliaum6,  in  1867,t  observes:  — 
**  Though  he  has  always  kept  himself 
free  from  the  frauds  which  are  but  too 
frequent  in  his  profession,  he  has  always 
been  able  to  hold  his  ground  against 
competition,  and  has  ac<]^uired  a  nand- 
some  competency,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
linquishment of  so  great  a  portion  of 
his  profits.  Assuredly  he  has  only  been 
thus  successful  because  the  unusual 
activity  of  his  workpeople,  and  the 
watch  which  they  kept  over  one  an 
other,  have  compensated  him  for  the 
sacnfice  he  made  in  contenting  himself 
with  only  a  share  of  the  gain.":}: 

*  Lettera  on  the  OrgamUatiom  qf  Labowr, 
letter  U. 

t  New  TreatUt  am  JPomeal  Eewwrny. 

%  At  the  present  time  (1865),  M.  Leclaire*s 
establishment  is  conducted  on  a  somewhat 
altered  system,  though  the  principle  of 
dividing  the  profits  is  maintained.  There 
are  now  three  partners  in  the  concern : 
M.  Leclaire  himself,  one  other  person  (M. 
Defournauz),  and  a  Provident  Societj 
(Soci^te  de  Seoours  Mutuels),  of  which  aU 
persons  in  his  employment  are  the  members. 
(This  Society  owns  an  excellent  library,  and 
has  scientific,  technical,  and  other  lectures 
regularly  delivered  to  it).  Each  of  the  thre| 
partners  has  100,000  flrancs  invested  in  the 
concern;  BL  Leclaire  having  advanced  to 
the  Provident  Socie^  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  original  insufficiency  of 
their  own  funds.  The  partnership,  on  the 
part  of  the  Society,  is  limited ;  on  that  of 
M.  Leclaire  and  M.  Defournauz,  unlimited. 
These  two  receive  6000  firancs  (2402.)  per 
annum  each  as  wages  of  superintendence. 
Of  the  annual  profits  they  receive  half, 
though  owning  two-thirds  of  the  capitaL 
The  remaining  half  belongs  to  the  employes 
and  workpeople  j  two-fifths  of  it  being  paid 
to  the  Provident  8oel0y,  and    the   othiv 
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The  beneibeBl  6zampl«  iet  by  M. 
Leclaire  baa  bew  followed,  witb  bril- 
liant suooesBy  bj  othor  aiaplo^eTS  of 
labour  on  a  laive  icale  at  Paru ;  and 
I  annex,  from  the  work  last  referred  to 
(one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able 
treatises  on  political  economy  produced 
by  the  present  generation  of  the  po* 
Utical  economists  of  France),  some 
signal  examples  of  the  economical 
and  moral  benefit  arising  from  this 
admirable  arrangement.* 

three-fifths  divided  among  the  body.  M. 
Leclaire,  however,  now  reserves  to  himself 
the  right  of  deciding  who  shall  share  In  the 
distribution,  snd  to  what  amount;  only 
binding  himself  never  to  retain  any  part,  but 
to  bestow  whatever  has  not  been  awarded  to 
Individuals,  on  the  Provident  Society.  It  i» 
further  provided  that  in  case  of  ths  retire- 
mentofboththeprivitte  partners,  the  good- 
will and  plant  shall  become,  without  pay- 
ment, the  property  of  the  Society. 

•  •'  In  Maroh  1847,  M.  Paul  Pupont,  the 
head  of  a  Paris  printing-office,  had  the  idea 
of  taking  his  worlcmen  into  partnership  by 
ass^ning  to  them  a  tenth  of  the  profits.  He 
habitually  employs  three  hundred;  two 
hundv«4  of  them  on  piece  work,  and  a 
hundred  by  the  day.  Ue  also  employs  a 
hundred  extra  hands,  who  are  not  included 
in  the  association.  The  portion  of  profit 
which  fells  to  the  workmen  does  not  bring 
tbem  to,  on  the  average,  more  than  the 
amount  of  a  fortnight's  wages ;  but  they  re- 
ceive their  ordinary  pay  according  to  the 
rates  established  in  all  the  great  Pans  print- 
ing offices ;  and  bftve,  besijdes,  the  advantage 
of  medical  attendance  in  illness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  association,  and  a  firano  and  a 
half  per  day  while  incapacitated  for  work. 
The  workmen  cannot  draw  out  their  share 
of  profit  except  on  quitting  the  association. 
It  is  left  at  interest,  (sometimes  invested  in 
the  public  funds)  and  forms  an  aecumulatdng 
reserve  of  savings  fer  its  owners. 

"  M.  Dupoiit  and  his  partners  find  this  as- 
mciation  a  source  of  great  additional  profit 
to  them :  the  workmen,  on  their  side,  con- 
gratulate tihemeelvee  daily  on  the  happy  idea 
jf  their  employer.  Several  of  them  have  by 
!;faeir  exertions  caused  the  «st«Uishment  to 
srain  a  gold  medcd  In  i649,  and  an  h<Mio»ry 
medal  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  ot  18M  : 
some  even  have  ^rsonally  reeeived  the  re- 
compense of  their  inventions  and  of  their 
labours.  Under  an  ordinary  enployer,  these 
excellent  people  weald  not  have  had  leisure 
to  prosecute  their  inventions,  vnlees  by  leav. 
Ing  the  whoAe  henowr  toone  who  was  not  the 
author  ot  diem :  but,  as80ci«4iad  as  they  weie. 
If  the  empk^er  had  been  unjust,  two  hun- 
dred men  woakl  have  oMi^ed  ioam  to  Be|»air 
the  wrong. 

*<l  h«v«  vtsited  this  establishment,  and 
liave  been  able  to  vseefor  myself  the  impnore* 
mevt  whidh  Ae  mmnntahi^  .inrnhMM  in  4tit 
%abita«rtkt 


Until  the  passing  of  tho  Limited 
Liability  Act,  it  was  held  th«t  an 
arrangement  similar  to  M.  Leclaire's 
would  uave  been  impossible  in  Ihigland, 
as  the  workmen  could  not,  in  the 
previous  state  of  the  law,  have  been 
associated  in  the  profits  without  being 
liable  for  losses.  One  of  the  many 
benefits  of  that  great  legislative  im- 
provement, hfts  been  to  repder  partner- 
ships of  this  description  possible :  and 
we  may  now  hope  to  see  them  ci^rried 

'*  M.  Oisquet.  fbrmerly  Prefect  of  Police, 
has  long  been  the  proprietor  of  an  oil  nssno- 
fantory  at  St.  Deni^  the  most  important  one 
in  Frsnce  next  to  th^t  of  M.  Darblay,  of  Cor- 
bell.  When  In  1848  he  took  the  personal 
management  of  it,  he  found  workmen  who 
got  drunk  several  daya  in  ths  we^  and 
during  their  work  sung,  smoked,  and  some- 
times quarrelled  with  one  another.  Many 
unsuccessftil  attempts  had  been  made  to  a|tar 
this  state  of  things:  he  aooompUabed  it  by 
forbidding  his  workmen  to  get  drunk  on 
working  days,  on  ^ain  of  dismissal,  and  at 
the  same  time  promising  to  share  with  them, 
by  way  of  annual  gratuity,  five  per  cent  ol 
his  net  profits,  in  aharef  proportionod  to 
wagea,  which  l^r*  flxsd  St  the  current  rates. 
From  that  time  the  reformation  has  been 
complete,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  hundred 
workmen  Aill  of  leai  and  dsvotion.  Their 
comfi>rta  have  been  increased  l)y  whst  tb^ey 
have  ceased  to  spend  in  drink,  and  what  they 
gain  by  their  punctuality  at  work.  The  an- 
nual gratuity  has  amounted,  on  tbe  averagik 
to  the  equivalent  of  six  weeks'  wues. 

"  M.  BeaUy.  a  men)^er  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  frphi  1830  to  1839,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  has  founded  an 
important  manufactory  of  (neam  engines  at 
Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  of  thff  Temple.  He 
bas  tiiken  his  workpeople  into  partnersh'v 
ever  since  the  beginningof  lfi47.  and  the  cot . 
tract  of  association  is  one  of  the  nuMt  com- 
plete which  have  be«n  mfda  between  «fB- 
ployers  and  workpeople.** 

The  practical  sagacity  of  Chinese  erai- 
gnmts  long  ago  suggested  to  them,  according 
to  the  report  of  a  reoent  naitor  to  Manilla,  a 
similar  conati^tlon  of  the  relation  between 
an  employer  and  labourers.  *'  Iq  these 
Chinese  shops*'  (at  Manilla)  *«the  owner 
usually  engages  all  the  aotlTilyof  ^  cowtry- 
men  employed  by  him  in  tfiem,  Jby  jiving 
each  of  them  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  con- 
cern, or  in  fact  by  making  them  all  small 
partners  in  the  business,  of  which  im  ci 
oonrae  takes  c«re  to  retain  the  lion'a  sbajne, 
so  .that  while  doing  good  for  him  by  managing 
it  well,  they  are  also  benefiting  thenuelves. 
To  such  an  extent  is  thia  principle  canitd. 
that  it  is  usual  to  five  »ten  their  coolies  a 
Shane  in  the  profityof  the  tm^neaa  in  lien  d 
fixed  wages,  and  the  plan  itppears  to  syit 
their  temper  well ;  for  although  the^y  are  in 
general  nuMt  cmiplata  eye-eenrants  wk^ 
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ing  it  for  tiie  benefit  <^  the  labourers  -, 
w£ich  ia  even  new  imagined  by  many 
penoaa  and  pretended  hj  mere,  both 
m  Sngland  and  on  the  (^vontinent,  to 
be  the  meaning  and  purpose  ef  Social- 
ism. Bi)t  there  is  a  capacity  of  exertion 
and  self-denial  in  the  masses  of  man- 
kind, which  is  never  known  but  en  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  it  is  ajppealed 
to  in  the  name  of  some  great  idea  or 
elevated  aentiment.  Such  an  appeal 
was  made  bv  the  French  lievolution  of 
}  848.  Fop  the  first  time  it  then  scented 
to  the  intelligent  and  generons  of  the 
working  classes  of  a  great  nation,  that 
tliej  had  obtained  a  government  who 
sincerely  desired  the  fi'eedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  many,  and  who  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  their  natural  and  legiti- 
mate state  to  be  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, worked  for  the  benefit  of  thf 
poBsesaore  of  capital.  Under  this  en- 
couragement, the  ideas  sown  by  So- 
cialist writers,  of  an  emancipation  of 
labour  to  be  effected  b^  means  of 
association,  throve  and  fructified ;  and 
many  worldng  people  came  to  the  re- 
solution, not  only  that  they  would 
work  for  one  another,  instead  of 
working  for  a  master  tradesman  or 
manufacturer,  but  that  they  would 
also  free  themselves,  at  whatever  cost 
of  labour  or  privation,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying,  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  industry,  a  heavy  tribute 
for  the  use  of  capital ;  that  they  would 
extinguish  this  tax,  not  by  robbing  the 
capitalists  of  what  they  or  their  pre- 
decessors had  acquired  by  labour  and 
preserved  by  economy,  but  by  honestly 
acquiring  capital  for  themselves.  If 
only  a  few  operatives  had  attempted 
this  arduous  task,  or  if,  while  manv 
attempted  it,  a  few  only  had  succeededL 
their  success  might  have  been  deemeq 
to  ftirnish  no  argument  for  their  sys- 
tem as  a  permanent  mode  of  industrial 
organization.  But,  excluding?  all  the 
instances  of  failure,  there  exist  or  ex 
isted  a  short  time  i^o,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  successful,  and  manv  erui- 
nently  jffoeperous,  associations  of  oj)^- 
ratives  in  Paris  alone,  besides  a  con 
siderable  number  in  the  departn«*»uta. 
An  instructive  sketch  of  their  history 
<^nd    principles    has    been    publiuhed, 


into  practice.  Messrs.  Bngga,  of  Ike 
VVhitwood  and  Methley  Collieries^  near 
Norwanton  im  YorksBive,  have  taken 
the  first  atep.  They  have  issued  a 
proposal  to  work  thoM  colberies  Inr  a 
oompftnv,  two-thirds  of  the  oajiitaf  of 
which  uey  will  themselves  continue  to 
hold,  hot  wiU  in  the  allotment  of  the 
remaiQing  third  give  the  preference  to 
the  **  officials  and  operatives  employed 
in  the  conoeni,"  and,  what  i#  of  still 
greater  importance,  will  propose  to  the 
shareholdsn  that  whenever  the  annual 
profit  exceeds  10  per  cent,  one-half  the 
exoest  shall  be  divided  among  the 
workpeople  and  employes,  whether 
sharonolaers  or  not,  m  proportion  to 
their  earnings  during  the  year.  It  is 
highly  honourable  to  these  important 
employers  of  labour  to  have  initiated  a 
system  so  full  of  benefit  both  to  the 
operatives  employed  and  to  the  general 
interest  of  social  improvement;  and 
they  express  no  more  than  a  just  con- 
fidence in  the  pnnoiple  when  they  say, 
that  **  the  adoption  of  the  mode  of  ap- 
propriation tliuR  recommended  would, 
it  ia  believed,  add  so  great  an  element 
of  success  to  the  undertaking  as  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  divi- 
dend to  the  shareholders.'' 

§  6.  The  form  of  association,  how- 
ever,  which   if  mankind  continue  to 
improve,  must  be  expected  in  the  end 
to  predominate,  is  not  that  which  can 
exist    between   a  capitalist  as  chief, 
and  workpeople  without  a  voice  in  the 
management,   but  the  association  of 
the  labourers  themselves  on  terms  of 
]       equality,  ooUectively  owning  the  capital 
I        with  whioh  they  carry  on  their  opera- 
i       tions,   and   working   under  managers 
^*^  elected  and  removable  by  themselves. 
So  long  as  this  idea  remained  in  a 
state  oi'  theory,  in  the  writings  of  Owen 
or  of  Louis  Blanc,  it  mav  have  ap- 
peared, to  the  common  moaes  of  judg- 
ment, incapable  of  being  realized,  and 
not  likely  to  be  tried  unless  by  seizing 
on  the  existing  eapital,  and  eonfiscat- 

bs  nuMt  industrious  and  useftil  ones  wli«i 
interested  even  for  the  smallest  sbare."-^ 
ifcMickioff's  BecoUeotioH*  qf  ManiUa  and  tht 
Vhilippine*  during  1846,  1849,  and  1850, 
p.  24. 

P.U. 
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under  the  title  of  "Association  of 
Workpeople  Mann&cturing  and  Agri- 
cultural, by  H.  Feugueray :  and  as  it 
is  finequently  affirmed  in  English  news- 
papers that  the  associations  at  Paris 
have  failed,  by  writers  who  appear  to 
mistake  the  predictions  of  their  enemies 
at  their  first  formation  for  the  testi- 
monies of  subsequent  experience,  I 
think  it  important  to  show  by  quota- 
tions from  M.  Feu^eray's  volume, 
strengthened  by  still  later  testimonies, 
that  these  representations  are  not  only 
wide  of  the  triith,  but  the  extreme  con- 
trary of  it. 

The  capital  of  most  of  the  associa- 
tions was  originally  confined  to  the  few 
tools  belonging  to  the  founders,  and 
the  small  sums  which  could  be  col- 
lected from  their  savings,   or  which 
were  lent  to  them  by  other  workpeople 
as  poor  as  themselves.     In  some  cases, 
however,  loans  of  capital  were  made  to 
them  by  the  republican  government: 
but  the  associations  which  obtained 
these  advances,  or  at  least  which  ob- 
tained them  before  the^  had  already 
^     achieved  success,  are,  it  appears,  in 
/       general  by  no  means  the  most  pros- 
(        perous.     The  most  striking  instances 
\       of  prosperity  are  in  the  case  of  those 
\      who  have  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but 
I      their  own  slender  means  and  the  small 
/      loans  of  fellow-workmen,  and  who  lived 
/       on  bread  and  water  while  thejr  devoted 
^      the  whole  surplus  of  their  gams  to  the 
I      formation  of  a  capital.     "  Often,'' says 
^*'^.  Feugueray,*  "there  was  no  money 
at  all  in  hand,  and  no  wages  could  be 
paid.    The  goods  did  not  go  off,  the 
payments  did  not  come  in,  bills  could 
not  get  discounted,  the  warehouse  of 
materials  was  empty ;  they  had  to  sub- 
mit to  privation,  to  reduce  all  expenses 
to  the  minimum,  to  live  sometimes  on 
bread  and  water.  .  .  .  It  is  at  the  price 
of  these  hardships  and  anxieties  that 
men  who  began  with  hardly  any  re- 
source but  their  good  will  and  their 
hands,  succeeded  in  creating  customers, 
in  acquiring  credit,  forming  at  last  a 
joint  capital,  and  thus  founding  asso- 
ciations whose  futurity  now  seems  to 
be  assured." 

I  will  quote  at  length  the  remark. 
•P.  m. 


able  hiftoiy  of  one  of  these  Msoda- 
tions.* 

"The  necessity  of  a  large  capital 
for  the  establishment  of  a  pianoforte 
manufactory  was  so  fully  recognised 
in  the  trade,  that  in  1848  the  delegates 
of  several  hundred  workmen  who  had 
combined  to  form  a  great  association, 
solicited  from  the  government  a  sabven- 
tion  of  300,000  francs  [12,000?.],  being 
a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  sum  voted  by 
the  National  Assembly.  I  remember 
that  as  one  of  the  Commission  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  the  fond,  I 
tried  in  vain  for  two  hours  to  convince 
the  two  delegates  with  whom  the 
Commission  conferred,  that  their  re- 
quest was  exorbitant.  They  answered 
imperturbably,  that  their  trade  was  a 
peculiar  one ;  that  the  association  could 
only  have  a  chance  of  success  on  a  very 
large  scale  and  with  a  considerable 
capital ;  that  300,000  francs  were  the 
smallest  sum  which  could  suffice  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  reduce  the  de- 
naand  by  a  single  sou.  The  Commis- 
sion refused. 

"  Now,  after  this  refrisal,  the  project 
of  a  great  association  being  abandoned, 
what  happened  was  this.  Fourteen 
workmen,  and  it  is  singular  that  among 
them  was  one  of  the  two  delegates,  re- 
solved  to  set  up  by  themselves  a  piano- 
forte-making association.  The  project 
was  hazardous  on  the  part  of  men  who 
had  neither  money  nor  credit :  but 
faith  does  not  reason — it  acts. 

"  Our  fourteen  men  therefore  went  to 
work,  and  I  borrow  from  an  excellent 
article  by  M.  Cochut  in  the  NcUiowxlf 
the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  attest, 
the  following  account  of  their  first  pro- 
ceedings. 

*'  Some  of  them,  who  had  worked  on 
their  own  account,  brought  with  them 
in  tools  and  materials  the  value  of  about 
2000  francs  [SOZ^.  There  was  needed 
besides  a  circulating  capital.  Each 
member,  not  without  difficulty,  ma- 
naged to  subscribe  10  francs  [8«.J.  A 
certain  number  of  workmen  not  in- 
terested in  the  society  gave  their  ad- 
hesion by  bringing  small  contributiona. 
On  March  10,  1849,  a  sum  of  2291 
francs  [91.  3«.  7 id,]  having  been  teal* 
•  Pp.  113-16. 
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ized,  the  asaociation  was  declared  oon- 
gtituted. 

"  This  sum  was  not  eyen  sufficient 
for  setting  np,  and  for  the  small  ex- 
penses required  from  day  to  day  for  the 
service  of  a  workshop.  There  heing 
nothing  left  for  wages,  nearly  two 
months  elapsed  without  their  touching 
a  farthing.  How  did  they  suhsist  during 
this  interval?  As  workmen  live  when 
out  of  employment,  hy  sharing  the  por- 
tion of  a  comrade  who  is  in  work  ;  by 
selling  or  pawning  bit  by  bit  the  few 
articles  they  possess. 

"They  had  executed  some  orders. 
They  received  the  payment  on  the  4tfa 
of  May.  That  day  was  for  them  like 
a  victory  at  the  opening  of  a  campaigp, 
and  they  determined  to  celebrate  it. 
After  paying  all  debts  that  had  fallen 
due,  the  dividend  of  each  member 
amounted  to  6  francs  61  centimes. 
They  agreed  to  allow  to  each  5  francs 
r4«.J  on  account  of  his  wages,  and  to 
devote  the  surplus  to  a  fraternal  repast. 
The  fourteen  shareholders,  most  of 
whom  had  not  tasted  wine  for  a  year 
past,  met,  along  with  their  wives  and 
children.  They  expended  32  sous 
[Is.  4d.]  per  family.  This  day  is  still 
spoken  of  11  their  workshops  with  an 
emotion  which  it  is  dif&cult  not  to 
share. 

"  For  a  month  longer  it  was  neces- 
sary to  content  themselves  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  five  frtincs  per  week.  Li  the 
course  of  June  a  baker,  either  frt)m 
love  of  music  or  on  speculation,  offered 
to  hay  a  piano,  paying  for  it  in  bread. 
The  bargain  was  made  at  the  price  of 
480  fr>ancs.  It  was  a  piece  of  good 
luck  to  the  association.  They  had 
now  at  least  what  was  indispensable. 
They  determined  not  to  reckon  the 
bread  in  the  account  of  wages.  Each 
ate  according  to  his  appetite,  or  rather 
to  that  of  his  family  ;  for  the  married 
shareholders  were  allowed  to  take  away 
bread  freely  for  their  wives  and 
children. 

"  MeanwhUe  the  association,  being 
composed  of  excellent  workmen,  gra- 
dually surmounted  the  obstacles  and 
priyations  which  haid  embarrassed  its 
starting.  Its  account-books  offer  the 
dest  proof  of  the  progress  which  its 


pianos  had  made  in  the  estimation  of 
buyen.  From  August  1849  the 
weekly  contingent  rises  to  10,  15,  and 
20  francs  per  week ;  and  this  last  sum 
does  not  represent  all  their  profits,  each 
partner  having  left  in  the  common 
stock  much  more  than  he  received  from 
it.  Indeed  it  is  not  by  the  sum  which 
the  member  receives  weekly  that  his 
situation  can  be  judged,  but  by  the 
share  acquired  in  the  ownership  of  a 
property  already  considerable.  The 
following  was  the  position  of  the  as- 
sociation when  it  took  stock  on  the 
80th  December  1850. 

"  At  this  period  the  number  of  share- 
holders was  thirty-two.  Large  work- 
shops and  warehouses,  rented  for  2000 
francs,  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
business. 

Fn.  Cents 
IndependftntoftoolB,  valued  at     6,922    60 
They  poasesBed  in  goods  and 

especially  in  materials,  the 

value  of 33,973    38 

They  had  in  cash 1,021    10 

inbilU 8,540 

There  was  due  to  th«m*     .    .     6,861    90 

They  had  thus  to  their  credit     t9,817    8S 

Against  this  are  only  to  be  de- 
bited 4787  francs  86  centimes 
due  to  creditors,  and  1650 
francs  to  eighty  adherents;! 
inaU 6,387   66 


Remaining 


.  33,930    02 
[iff  1319  4s.] 


which  formed  their  indivisible  capital 
and  the  reserve  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers. At  this  period  the  association 
had  76  pianos  under  construction,  and 
received  more  orders  than  they  could 
execute." 

From  a  later  report  we  learn  that  this 
society  subsequently  divided  itself  into 
two  separate  associations,  one  of  which, 
in  1854,  already  possessed  a  circulating 
capital  of  56,000  francs^  [22402.].  In 
1863  its  total  capital  was  65202. 

*  **  The  last  two  items  consisted  of  safe 
securities,  nearly  all  of  which  ha^e  since  been 
realized." 

t  "  These  adherents  are  workmen  of  the 
trade,  who  subscribed  small  sums  to  the  asso- 
ciation at  its  commencement :  a  portion  of 
them  were  reimbursed  in  the  beginning  of 
1851.  The  sum  due  to  creditors  has  also 
been  much  reduced :  on  the  23rd  of  April  it 
only  amounted  to  113  francs  59  centimes." 

X  Article  by  M.  Cherbulies  on  **  Opera* 
H  H  2 
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BOOK  IV.    CHAPTER  VH.    §  «. 


The  tame  admiraUe  qnaKties  bj 
which  the  associations  were  earned 
throngh  their  early  struggles,  main- 
tainea  them  in  their  increasing  pros- 
perity. Their  rules  of  discipline,  in- 
steaa  of  being  more  Ux,  are  stncter 
tliao  those  of  ordinary  workshops ;  but 


itve  AMociatimw*  in  tiM  Jmunudim 

mi$U9  for  Novemkfrr  1860. 

1  sat^uio,  flroo)  H.  ViUiamng  and  M.  Cher- 
buliez,  dttailed  particalars  of  other  emi- 
nently fttceesiM  experiments  bj  awofliate^ 
warkpeopU. 

»  We  wUl  4rft  cite."  fays  K.  CberbuUes, 
"  as  having  attained  it«  object  and  arriTed  at 
K  definitive  result,  the  Association  Remonet, 
of  the  Roe  Garanci^n,  at  Paris,  whose 
fuander,  in  1848,  was  a  foremaa  in  M.  Re- 
nouard's  printing  establisUment.  That  firm 
bein^  under  the  necssiry  of  winding  up,  he 
proposed  to  bis  fellow- workmen  to  jcin  wih 
him  in  continuing  the  enterprise  on  tbeirown 
acooont,  asking  a  subvention  from  the  go- 
vernment to  cover  the  purehaae-money  of 
the  business  and  the  first  expenses.  Fifteen 
of  them  acceptsd  Uie  proposal,  and  formed 
an  association,  whose  statutes  fixed  the  wages 
for  every  kind  of  work,  and  provided  for  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  working  capital  by  a 
deduction  of  26  per  cent  from  all  wages  and 
salaries,  on  which  deduction  no  dividend  or 
interest  was  to  be  allowed  during  the  ten 
years  that  the  association  was  intended  to 
last.  Remquet  asked  and  obtained  for  him- 
self the  entire  direction  of  the  enterprise,  at 
a  very  moderate  fixed  salary.  At  tbs  wind- 
ing up,  t))e  entire  profits  were  to  be  divided 
among  all  the  members,  proportionally  to 
their  »kare  ir  the  capital,  that  is,  to  the  work 
they  bad  done.  A  subvention  of  80,000  franc  s 
was  gi*aiited  by  the  State,  not  without  great 
diflliculty*  and  on  vei?  onerous  conditions. 
In  spite  of  these  conditions,  and  of  the  un- 
fliTourable  circumstances  resulting  from  the 
political  situation  of  the  country,  the  aseo- 
eidtion  prospered  so  well,  that  on  the  wind- 
ing up>  after  repaying  the  advance  made  by 
the  State,  it  was  in  possession  of  a  clear  ca- 
pital of  155,000  francs  [6200/.],  the  division  of 
which  gave  on  the  average  between  ten  and 
eleven  francs  to  each  partner}  7000  being 
the  smallest  and  18,000  the  largest  share. 

•'  The  Fraternal  Association  of  Working 
Tinmen  and  Lampmakcrs  bad  baen  founded 
in  March  1848  by  500  operatives,  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  trade.  This 
first  attempt,  inspired  by  unpractical  ideas, 
not  luivipg  survived  the  fatal  days  of  June,  a 
new  association  was  formed  of  more  modest 
proportions.  Originally  composed  of  forty 
cpembers,  it  commenced  business  in  1849  with 
a  capital  composed  of  the  subscriptions  of  its 
members,  witliout  asking  for  a  subvention. 
After  various  vicissitudes,  wliich  reduced  the 
number  of  partners  to  three,  then  brouj^ht  it 
baok  to  fourteen,  then  again  sunk  it  to  three, 
it  ended  by  keeping  together  forty-slx  mem- 
hersi  who  quietly  rcnjudelled  their  statutes 
II)  th«»  points  which   experience  had  shown 


bemg  ndes  seK-imposed,  fcr  the  nuuii- 
fi'st  good  of  the  commonitjr,  and  not 
for  the  convenience  of  aa  •mplo^rer 
regarded  as  haWng  an  opposite  interest, 
they  are  ftir  mere  scrupaioiisly  obeyed, 
and  the  yolontanr  ohedience  carries 
with  it  a  sense  oi  personal  wofth  and 

to  be  frttU9,aad  tbcir  Mwbcv  having  Imb* 
raised  \^  luccessWe  steps  to  100,  tbej  pQ»> 
sessed,  m  1858,  a  Joint  property  of  50,(100 
francs,  and  were  in  a  cooAitioo  Sa  divide  a». 
Miallj  »fiQ^ttUim. 

**  The  Associstion  of  Operative  Jewaftm^ 
the  oldest  of  all,  had  been  founded  in  1831  by 
eight  workmen,  with  a  capital  of  tOO  francs 
[H/.]  derived  from  tlieir  unitMl  aavings.  A 
•ubvcMtiQa  of  a^QOO  fraqos  enlUad  thws  in 
1849  greatly  to  extend  their  operations,  wUch 
in  1858  had  already  attained  the  value  of 
I44),00«  franes,  and  gave  to  each  partner  aa 
aHnual  dividend  sqasd  to  double  hia  wagea." 

The  foUewing  are  from  H.  Villiaame  :— 

'*  After  the  insurrection  of  June  1848,  work 
was  suspended  in  the  Faubourje  St.  Antoine, 
which,  as  we  knew,  is  principally  eoc«p<ed 
by  fumltureHBsakers.  Some  4H>sratire  arm- 
chair makers  made  an  appeal  to  tboif«  who 
might  bf  wining  to  combine  with  them.  Out 
of  six  or  seven  hnodred  eonposing  tbo  trade. 
four  hnadied  gave  la  their  names.  But  ca- 
pital being  wanting*  nine  of  the  most  sealoos 
began  the  association  with  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed; being  a  value  of  MS  franes  in  to^ 
and  13a  franos  ao  centimes  in  money. 

*'  Their  good  taste,  honesty  and  puootuality 
having  increased  their  basinets,  they  soon 
numbered  108  members.  They  received  from 
the  8tate  an  advance  of  t5.000  flnanes*  veia». 
bursable  in  14  years  by  way  of  annuity,  with 
interest  at  3|  per  cant. 

"  In  lHi7  the  number  of  partners  Is  06.  the 
auxiliaries  average  100.  All  tiie  partners 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  conncil  of  eight  neaa- 
bere,  and  a  managsr  whose  name  repre«ents 
the  i&nn.  The  distribution  and  superinten- 
dence of  all  the  works  is  entrusted  to  foremen 
diosen  by  the  manager  and  council.  There 
Is  a  foreman  te  every  90  or  S-O  workmen. 

**  The  psymantis  by  the  piece,  at  ratea  de- 
termined in  general  assembly.  The  earnings 
vary  from  3  to  7  francs  a  day,  according  to 
aval  and  ability.  The  average  is  60  franos 
[S/.]  a  fortnight,  and  no  one  gains  muoU  )ms 
than  40  franca  per  fortnight,  while  many  earn 
80.  Some  of  the  carvers  and  moulders  make 
as  much  as  100  francs,  being  tOO  franoe  [8f.] 
a  month.  Each  binds  hims^f  to  work  120 
hours  per  fortnight,  equal  to  ten  per  day. 
By  the  regulations,  every  hour  short  of  the 
number  subjects  the  delinquent  to  a  penalty 
of  10  centimes  [one  pennyj  per  hoar  «p  to 
thirty  hours,  and  15  centinoes  [1W.1  beyond. 
The  object  of  this  rule  was  to  aooRsh  Saint 
Monday,  and  It  succeeded  in  its  efiPbrt.  For 
the  last  two  years  the  conduct  oi  the  mam 
bers  haa  been  so  good,  that  fines  bare  lallwi 
into  disuse, 

'•Though  the  partners  started  with  on|y 
869  francs,  the  va<9e  of  the  plant  (Hue  dr 
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dignity.  With  wonderfiil  rapidity  tho 
associated  workpeople  have  learnt  to 
correct  those  of  the  ideas  thej  set  out 
with,  which  are  in  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  reason  and  experience. 
Almost  all  the  associations,  at  first,  ex- 
cluded piece-work,  and  gave  equal 
wages  whether  the  work  done  was  nK)re 

ChaToiiiia»  Cottr  Si.  Joseph,  FankoorgSt. 
Antoine)  already  is  Ittl  UD«aDt«d  to  6711 
franca,  and  tbe  assets  of  the  associatioa, 
debts  dite  to  them  incltided,  to  24,000  fraacs. 
8iiiee  the*  tfia  «B80«iiMik«i  kas  beeom*  atill 
OMMre  flouriehuiii^  hanng  reaisted  ail  tbe  mi- 
tempts  made  to  impede  its  progress.  It  does 
Che  largfest  boslneas,  and  is  the  most  o6n< 
aidered,  of  all  ilte  bouses  ill  Peris  in  tiie  trade. 
[te  bKsiaeaa  aBBoaBtato40e,000freiM8  •  jeer." 
Its  ia^eatoij  ia  December  1866  ahowed,  ae- 
eordinfffo  M.  Villiaara^,  a  balance  of  100,388 
flninee  90  eentimea  in  Ikfoxtr  of  the  associa- 
tion, bail  it  piieiisd,  lie  aeya,  te  feality, 
128,000  fraaee. 

Bat  the  moat  important  association  of  all 
is  that  of  the  Masons.  "  The  Association  of 
HaaotM  iraa  founded  Angfetat  lOih,  1^4^.  Its 
•ddre8»iaEcie8(.yktor,166.  ItaMmberoT 
members  ia  86,  and  its  aaxiliariea  from  three 
to  four  hundred.  There  are.two  managers, 
one  for  the  btnldhif  deK>artment,  Uie  other  for 
the  peeentfBi7  edtetnistralioii :  these  are  re- 
garded ae  the  ablest  maeter-masoas  in  Pane, 
end  are  Content  with  a  moderate  aalarr.  Tbia 
association  has  httely  constructed  three  or 
fbur  of  tike  most  reimurkable  msBsions  in  the 
metropolis.  Though  it  does  ito  work  more 
eoooomically  than  ordinary  eonft«ctora,7et  as 
it  has  to  give  long  credits,  it  is  called  upon  for 
eonsiderabie  adTanoea :  it  prospers,  howerer, 
*s  ia  proved  by  the  dMdead  of  66  per  cent 
wluoh  haa  been  paid  thk  jeer  on  ite  caf  ital, 
inokiding  in  tbe  payment  those  who  have  as- 
sociated theraselvea  in  its  operations.  It  con- 
aista  of  workmen  who  bring  only  their  labour, 
ot  others  who  tning  their  lal>ota*  end  a  capitei 
of  some  sort,  and  of  a  third  claaa  who  do  not 
work,  but  contribute  capital  only. 

**"nie  masons,  i&  the  eteuing,  caarry  on 
sntbui  iae*^raction.  They,  es  well  as  tiie 
enDNohair  nuikers,  give  laiedical  attendance 
at  the  expense  of  tbe  a8sociation,aad  an  allow- 
asce  to  Its  sick  members.  They  extend  their 
proteetioii  over  every  member  in  every  action 
of  his  life.  The  arm-chair  makers  will  soon 
each  poaaeas  a  sapital  of  two  or  three  thoa- 
eand  francs,  with  which  to  portion  Uieir 
daughters  or  commence  a  reserve  for  ftitnre 
years.  Of  the  masons,  some  hav«  already 
4000  frasica,  i^oh  are  Isft  in  the  oommon 
atoolc 

"  Before  they  were  assodated,  these  work- 
men vrere  poorly  clad  in  iackets  atid  bloases ; 
be<Nmse,for  waiit<rfforethought,aad  still  more 
from  want  of  work,  they  had  never  60  franca 
beforehand  to  buy  an  overcoat.  Host  of  them 
are  now  as  well  wessed  aa  ahonkeepers,  and 
aometimes  more  tasteiUIly.  For  the  work- 
man, baring  always  a  credit  with  the  assoeia- 
tioD,  can  get  whatever  he  wants  by  signing  an 


or  less.  Almost  all  hay«  abandoned 
this  system,  and  after  allowing  to  ever/ 
one  a  fixed  miriimnm,  sufficient  for  suh- 
sistence,  they  apportion  all  further  re- 
muneration according  to  the  work 
done :  most  of  them  even  dividing  the 
profits  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  earnings.^ 

order;  and  the  association  reimburses  ftestf 
by  fortnightly  stoppages,  making  bin  aaveSs 
it  were  in  spite  oc  himself.  Some  workmen 
#ho  are  not  In  debt  to  the  66ncem,  sif^ 
Olden  payable  to  themselves  as  five  months 
date,  te  resist  the  temptation  of  needless  ez^ 
pense.  They  are  put  under  stoppages  of  10 
francs  per  fortnight,  and  thus  at  the  end  of 
Ave  months  they  hate  sated  the  amoatit/' 

The  folkiwing  table,  taken  1^  M.Gherbahes 
from  a  work  by  Professor  Hubwr  (one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  high-principled  apostles  of 
this  kind  of  co-operation)  shows  the  rapidly 
progressive  gvowth  in  prosperity  of  the 
Meaoaa'  Aeaeoiation  up  to  1868:- 

Amonmt  Of  Profits 

Tear.                  bnainesa  done,  realised, 

francs.  francs. 

1862     ....        46,630    ...  1,000 

1659     ....      2m,i09    ...  7,000 

1854     .    .    •    .      344,240    ...  90,000 

ISoo     .    •    •    .      614,604    ...  46,000 

1856     ....      008,2:10    ...  80,000 

1837     ....   1,330,000    ...  100,000 

1868     ....   1,881,461     ...  130,000 

"Of  this  last dtfideftd,"  says  iJf.  Cbwbulies, 
'*  90,000  francs  vrere  taken  for  the  reserve 
fund,  and  the  remaining  100,000,  divided 
among  the  shareholders,  gave  to  each  from 
500  to  1500  francs,  besides  their  wages  c» 
salaries,  and  their  share  in  the  fixed  capital 
of  the  cottcera." 

Of  the  management  of  the  asaoeiationa 
generally,  M.  Yujiaumd  ^ys,  **  X  have  been 
dMe  to  sati^ myself  persoti ally  of  the  ability 
of  the  managers  and  councils  of  the  opera- 
tive associationa.  The  manhgera  are  far  su- 
perior in  intelligence,  in  zeal,  and  even  in 
politeness,  to  most  of  the  private  masters  in 
their  respective  trades.  And  among  the  as- 
aociated  workmen,  the  falsi  habit  of  inteittw 
perance  is  gradually  disappearinff^  along  with 
the  eoarsenesa  and  rudeness  wnioh  are  the 
consequence  of  the  too  imperfect  education 
of  the  class." 

*  Sven  the  association  founded  by  M. 
Iiouis  Blanc,  that  of  the  tailors  of  Clich^, 
after  eii{fateen  montha  trial  of  this  system, 
adopted  piece-work.  One  of  the  reaeous 
given  by  them  for  abandoning  the  original 
system  la  well  worth  extracting.  "  Besides 
the  vices  I  have  mentioned,  the  tailors  com- 
pdained  that  it  caused  incessant  disputes  and 
quarrels,  throngh  the  interest  which  each  had 
in  making  his  neighbours  work.  Their  mu* 
tual  watchfttlnass  degenwated  into  a  real 
slavery ;  nobody  had  Htm  free  oontrd  of  hia 
time  and  hifl  actions.  These  dissensions  have 
disappeared  since  piece-work  was  intro- 
duced."—P<»?^i;H*'rflry,  p.  88.   One  of  the  most 
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It  is  the  declared  principle  of  most 
of  these  associations,  that  they  do  not 
exist  for  the  mere  private  benefit  of  the 
individual  members,  but  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  co-operative  cause,  with 
every  extension,  therefore,  of  their  busi- 
ness, they  take  in  additional  members, 
not  (when  they  remain  faithful  to  their 
original  plan)  to  receive  wages  from 
them  as  hired  labourers,  but  to  enter  at 
onoe  into  the  full  benefits  of  the  asso- 
ciation, without  being  re<^uired  to  bring 
anvthing  in,  except  their  labour:  the 
only  condition  imposed  is  that  of  re- 
ceiving during  a  few  years  a  smaller 
share  in  the  annual  division  of  profits, 
as  some  equivalent  for  the  sacrifices  of 
the  founders.  When  members  quit  the 
association,  which  they  are  always  at 
liberty  to  do,  they  carry  none  of  the 
capital  with  them :  it  remains  an  indi- 
visible property,  of  which  the  members 
for  the  time  being  have  the  use,  but 
not  the  arbitrary  disposal :  by  the  sti- 
pulations of  most  of  the  contracts,  even 
if  the  association  breaks  up,  the  capital 
cannot  be  divided,  but  must  be  devoted 
entire  to  some  work  of  beneficence  or 
of  public  utility.  A  fixed,  and  gene- 
rally a  considerable,  proportion  of  the 
annual  profits,  is  not  shared  among  the 
members,  but  added  to  the  capital  of 
the  association,  or  devoted  to  the  re- 
payment of  advances  previously  made 
to  it:  another  portion  is  set  aside  to 
provide  for  the  sick  and  disabled,  and 
another  to  form  a  fund  for  extending 
the  practice  of  association,  or  aiding 
other  associations  in  their  need.  The 
managers  are  paid,  like  other  mem- 
bers, for  the  time  which  is  occupit 


fa  low  moral  con- 


dition given  of  late  by  part  of  the  English 
workineclasseB,  is  the  opposition  to  piece- 
work. When  the  payment  per  piece  is  not 
8uf3cientlj  high,  that  is  a^nst  ground  of  ob- 
jection. But  dislike  to  piece-work  in  itself, 
except  under  mistaken  notions,  must  be  dis- 
like to  justice  and  fairness ;  a  desire  to  cheat, 


minute  detail— the  principle  of  so  much  pay 
for  so  much  serrice,  carried  out  to  the  utmost 
extremity — ^is  the  system,  of  all  others^  in  the 
present  state  of  society  and  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, most  favourable  to  the  worker;  thoueh 
most  unfavourable  to  the  non-worker  who 
wiibet  to  be  paid  for  being  idle. 


management,  usually  at  the  rate  ot 
the  highest  paid  labour:  but  the  role  is 
adhered  to,  that  the  exercise  of  power 
shall  never  be  an  occasion  for  profit. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  associations  to 
compete  successfully  with  individual 
capitalists,  even  at  an  early  period  of 
their  existence,  M.  Feu^eray*  said, 
'*  The  associations  which  have  been 
founded  in  the  last  two  years"  (M. 
Feugueray  wrote  in  1851)  "  had  many 
obstacles  to  overcomo ;  the  majority  of 
them  were  almost  entirely  without 
capital :  all  were  treading  m  a  path 
previously  unexplored;  they  ran  the 
risks  which  always  threaten  innovators 
and  beginners.  Nevertheless,  in  many 
of  the  trades  in  which  they  have  been 
established,  they  are  already  formidable 
competitors  of  the  old  houses,  and  are 
even  complained  of  on  that  account  by 
a  part  of  the  bourgeoisie.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  the  cooks,  the  lemonade 
sellers,  and  hairdressers,  trades  the 
nature  of  which  enables  the  associa- 
tions to  rely  on  democratic  custom,  but 
also  in  other  trades  where  they  have 
not  the  same  advantages.  One  has 
only  to  consult  the  makers  of  chairs,  of 
arm-chairs,  of  files,  and  one  will  leain 
from  them  if  the  most  important  esta- 
blishments in  their  respective  trades  are 
not  those  of  the  associated  workmen.'* 

The  vitality  of  these  associations 
must  indeed  be  great,  to  have  enabled 
about  twenty  of  them  to  survive  not 
only  the  anti-socialist  reaction,  which 
for  the  time  discredited  all  attempts 
to  eofSble  workpeople  to  be  their  own 
e^viployers^not  only  the  tracasseriet 
of  the  police,  and  the  hostile  policy  oJP 
the  ^vemment  since  the  u.surpation — 
but  m  addition  to  these  obstacles,  all 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  trying 
condition  of  financial  and  commerciid 
afiairs  from  1854  to  1858.  Of  the  pros- 
perity attained  by  some  of  them  even 
while  passing  through  this  difficult 
period,  I  have  given  examples  wldch 
must  be  conclusive  to  all  minds  as  to 
the  brilliant  friture  reserved  for  the 
principle  of  co-operation.t 

•  Pp.  57-8. 
t  In  tiie  last  year  or  two,  the  oo-operatit« 
movement    among    the    French    working 
classes  has  taken  a  fresh  start.    An  uitervst- 
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It  is  not  in  France  alone  that  these 
associations  have  commenced  a  career 
of  prosperity.  To  say  nothing  at  present 
of  Germany,  Piedmont,  or  Switzerland 
(where  the  Consumers'  Union  of  Zurich 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  co-opera- 
tive associations  in  Europe),  England 
can  produce  cases  of  success,  rivalling 
even  those  which  I  have  cited  from 
France.  Under  the  impulse  commenced 
by  Mr.  Owen,  and  more  recently  pro- 
pagated by  the  writings  and  personal 
efforts  of  a  band  of  friends,  chiefly 
clergymen  and  barristers,  to  whose 
noble  exertions  too  much  praise  can 
scarcely  be  given,  the  good  seed  was 
widely  sown ;  the  necessary  alterations 
in  the  English  law  of  partnership  were 
obtained  from  Parliament,  on  the  bene- 
volent and  public-spirited  initiative  of 
Mr.  Slaney;  many  industrial  associa- 
tions, and  a  still  greater  number  of 
co-operative  stores  for  retail  parchases, 
were  founded.  Among  these  are  already 
many  instances  of  remarkable  pros- 
peri^,  the  most  signal  of  which  are 
the  Leeds  Flour  Mill,  and  the  Rochdale 
Society  ot  Equitable  Pioneers.  Of  this 
last  association,  the  most  successful  of 
aU,  the  history  has  been  written  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  by  Mr.  Holy- 
oake;*   and  the  notoriety  which  by 

ing  account  of  the  Provision  Aiaooifttion  of 
Grenoble  has  been  given  in  a  pamphlet  hj 
If.  Casimir  Perier;  and  in  the  Timea  of 
November  24,  1864,  we  read  the  following 
paraage :  "  While  a  certain  number  of  ope- 
ratives stand  ont  for  more  wages  or  fewer 
honrs  of  labour,  others,  who  have  also 
seceded,  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  their  respective  trades  on  their 
own  account,  and  have  collected  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  instruments  of  labour.  Thev 
have  founded  a  society — Soci^t^  Qiainle 
d'Approviaionnement  et  de  Consonunation. 
It  numbers  between  300  and  400  members, 
who  have  already  opened  a  "co-operative 
store"  at  Passy,  which  is  now  within  the  limits 
of  Paris.  They  calculate  that  hj  May  next 
fifteen  new  self-supporting  associations '  of 
the  same  kind  will  be  rcMly  to  commence 
operations;  so  that'the  number  will  be,  for 
Paris  alone,  from  50  to  00. 

*  Seff'Help  bg  ih§  FtopU-^SUtory  ^f  Co- 
9peratum  in  SoeJieUUe.  An  instructive  ac- 
count of  this  Mid  other  co-operative  associa- 
^ons  has  also  been  written  m  the  Companion 
to  the  Alnumaek,  for  1862,  bv  Mr.  John 
Fhimmer,  of  Kettering;  himself  one  of  the 
saoet  inspiring  examples  of  mental  ooltiva- 
Hon  and  high  principle  in  a  self-instructed 
'Working  man. 


this  and  other  means  las  been  given 
to  fact!  BO  encouraging,,  is  causing  a 
rapid  extension  of  associations  with 
similar  objects  in  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, London,  and  elsewhere. 

The  original  capital  of  the  Hochdale 
Society  consisted  of  282.,  brought  to- 
gether by  the  unassisted  economy  of 
about  foitv  labourers,  through  the  slow 
process  of  a  subscription  of  twopence 
(afterwards  raised  to  threepence^  per 
week.  With  this  sum  they  established 
in  1844  a  small  shop,  or  store,  for  the 
supply  of  a  few  common  articles  for 
the  consumption  of  their  own  fami* 
lies.  As  their  carefulness  and  honesty 
brought  them  an  increase  of  customers 
and  of  subscribers,  they  extended  their 
operations  to  a  greater  number  of  arti- 
cles of  consumption,  and  in  a  few  years 
were  able  to  make  a  large  investment 
in  shares  of  a  Co-operative  Com  Mill. 
Mr.  Holyoake  thus  relates  the  stages 
of  their  progress  up  to  1857. 

"The  Equitable  Pioneers'  Societv  i« 
divided  into  seven  departments:  Gro- 
cery,Drapei7,  Butchering,  Shoemaking, 
Clogging,  Tailoring,  Wholesale. 

"  A  separate  account  is  kept  of  each 
business,  and  a  general  account  is  given 
each  quarter,  showing  the  position  of 
the  whole. 

"The  grocery  business  was  com- 
menced, as  we  have  related,  in  De- 
cember 1844,  with  only  four  articles  to 
sell.  It  now  includes  whatever  a  gix>- 
cer^s  shop  should  include. 

"  The  drapery  business  was  started 
in  1847,  with  an  humble  array  of  at- 
tractions. Li  1854  it  was  erected  into 
a  separate  department. 

"A  year  earlier,  1846,  the  Store 
began  to  sell  butcher's  meat,  buying 
eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  a 
tradesman  in  the  town.  After  a  while, 
the  sales  were  discontinued  until  1860, 
when  the  Society  had  a  warehouse  of 
its  own.  Mr.  John  Moorhouse,  who 
has  now  two  assistants,  buys  and  kills 
for  the  Society  three  oxen,  eight  sheep, 
mindiy  porkers  and  calves,  which  are 
on  the  average  converted  into  1302.  of 
cash  per  week. 

"  Shoemaking  commenced  in  1852. 
Three  men  and  an  apprentice  make, 
and  a  stook  is  kept  on  sale. 
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"  Ciogfi[ing  and  tailoring  oommenoed 
Uso  in  thiB  reur. 

**  The  wholesale  department  com- 
menoed  in  1852,  and  marks  an  im- 
portant deyelonment  of  the  Pioneers* 
proceedings.  Tnis  department  has  heen 
created  for  Bupplying  an^  members  re- 
quiring largs  quantities,  and  with  a 
view  to  flup{)l7  the  oo-operativ«  stores 
of  Lanoashire  and  Yorkshire,  whose 
email  capitals  do  not  anabls  them  to 
buy  in  the  best  markets,  nor  oommand 
the  services  of  what  is  otherwise  indis- 
pensable to  eveiy  store — a  good  buyer, 
who  knows  the  markets  and  his  busi-r 
Bess,  wh»  knows  what,  how,  and  where 
to  buy.  llie  wholesale  department 
guarantees  purity,  quality,  fair  prices^ 
standard  weight  and  measure,  but  all 
on  the  never-failing  principle,  cash  pay- 
ment." 

In  eonsequence  of  the  number  of 
members  who  now  reside  at  a  distance, 
and  the  difficulty  of  serving  the  great 
increase  of  customers,  "  Brunch  Stores 
have  been  opened,  hi  1856»  the  first 
Branch  was  opened,  in  the  Oldham 
Road,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre 
ef  Rochdale.  In  1B57  the  Castleton 
Branch,  and  another  in  the  Whitwortk 
Road,  were  established,  and  a  fourth 
Branch  in  Pinfold." 

The  warehouse,  of  which  the  original 
Store  was  a  single  aparttnent,  was 
taken  on  lease  by  the  Society,  Teiy 
much  out  of  repair,  in  1840.  "  Every 
part  has  undergone  neat  refitting  and 
modest  decoration,  and  now  weans  the 
air  of  a  thoroitgb^  respectable  place 
of  business.  One  room  is  now  hand- 
somely fitted  up  as  a  newsroom.  Another 
is  neatly  fitted  up  as  a  library.  ;  •  •  • 
Their  newsroom  is  as  well  supplied  bb 
that  of  a  London  club/*  Xt  is  now 
"fne  to  members,  and  supported  from 
the  Education  Fund,''  a  fund  con- 
sisting of  24  per  cent  of  all  the  profits 
divided,  whioa  is  set  apart  for  educ<b- 
tional  yurpoees*  "  The  Library  cen- 
tai»s  2%00  ▼okmes  of  the  best,  and 
among  them,  mahy  of  the  most  ok- 
peneive  books  published.  The  Library 
IS  free.  From  1850  to  1855,  a  school 
for  youBg  parsons  was  oonduoted  at  a 
cbairge  e?  twopence  per  month.  ■Sinoe 
1855,  a  room  has  been  |;iiaBted  h^  tktd 


Board  for  the  use  of  fix>m  twenty  to 
thirty  persons,  from  the  ages  of  four- 
teen to  forty,  for  mutual  instruction  on 
Sundays  and  Tuesdays.  .  .  . 

"  The  corn-mill  was  of  coursa  rented, 
and  stood  at  Small  Bridge,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town — one  mile  and  a 
half.  The  Society  have  since  built  in 
the  town  an  entirely  new  mill  for  them- 
selves. The  engine  and  the  machinery 
are  of  the  most  substantial  and  im- 
proved kind.  The  capital  invested 
m  the  oom-mill  Is  8450Z.,  of  which 
37312.  15«.  2d.  is  subscribed  by  the 
Eouitable  Pioneers^  Society.  The  com- 
mul  employs  eleven  men.^* 

At  a  later  period  they  extended  theii 
operations  to  the  staple  manufacture 
itself.  From  the  Buooess  of  the  Pioneers' 
6ocietj[  grew  not  only  the  co-operative 
corn-mill,  but  «  co-operative  associa- 
tion for  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 
turing. "  The  capital  In  thk  depart- 
ment is  40002.,  of  which  sum  20422. 
has  been  subscribed  by  the  Equitable 
Pioneers*  Society.  This  Manufacturing 
Society  has  ninety-six  power-looms  at 
work,  and  employs  twenty-six  men, 
leven  women,  four  boys,  aaa  five  girls 
— in  all  forty-two  persons.  .... 

"  In  1853  the  Store  purchased  fitr 
7452.  a  warehouse  (freenol^  «i  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  they 
Ireep  lind  retail  their  stores  of  flour, 
butcher's  meat,  potatoes,  and  kindred 
•rtkies.  Theur  oommitte&foems  and 
offices  aro  fitted  up  in  the  iwme  build- 
ing. They  rent  other  liouses  adjoining 
&r  calico  and  hosiery  and  shoe  stores. 
In  their  wilderness  m  rooiBS,  the  visitor 
stumbles  upon  shoeinakerB  abd  tsilof^ 
at  woa:k  under  healthy  conditiotia,  ana 
in  perfect  peaoe  of  muul  as  to  toe  re- 
sult on  Suturdfty  nigiit.  TIm^  'ware- 
houses aire  everywhere  la  bountifully 
etoclMd  as  Koah's  Ark,  and  okeerfiu 
oustoraen  liteiuUy  oro^  TViad  Latts 
ut  night,  Bwanning  iSke  b<»eft  tb  «v«it 
counter.  The  industrial  districts  m 
fi^sland  have  net  sueh  aaether  sight 
as  the  Roichdale  OtMspCfrative  Store  oft 
Saturday  night.*  Since  the  disgraceful 

*  «  But  it  is  Bofc,"  adds  lir.  Uoijoakm, 
**tbB  brilliaa^jr  of  temmeroial  aotiTi^  m 
whicli  either  wiitar  or  readier  wiU  tkke  Um 
deepest  interest;  it  is  in  the  new  and  is»> 
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failure  of  tbo  Boobdalo  Savings  Bank 

in  1 849,  the  Society's  Store  has  beoome 

the  virtual  Savings  Bank  of  the  plaoe. 

The  following  table,  completed   to 


1860  from  the  Almanack  published  by 
the  Society,  shows  the  pecuniary  result 
of  its  operations  from  the  commence- 
ment. 


T«ft^. 

No.  of 
members. 

Amennfcofdspitol. 

Amount  of  cUh  lales 
in  store  (annual). 

1 

▲mooBt  of  profit 
(annual;. 

i      «. 

d. 

£     «. 

d. 

£     •.    d. 

1844 

28 

28     0 

0 

1846 

74 

181  12 

6 

710     6 

5 

82  17     6 

1846 

86 

252     7 

14 

1,146  17 

7 

80  16    31 

1847 

110 

286    6 

H 

1,924  13 

10 

72    2  10 

1848 

140 

397    0 

0 

2,276    6 

5i 

117  16  101 

1849 

390 

1,193  19 

1 

6,611  18 

0 

561    3    9 

1850 

600 

2,299  10 

5 

13,179  17 

0 

889  12    6 

1851 

630 

2,785    0 

li 

17,638    4 

0 

990  19    81 

1853 

680 

3,471     0 

6 

16,352     5 

0 

1,206  15    24 

1853 

720 

6^848    3 

11 

22,760    0 

0 

1,674  18  11 

1854 

900 

7,172  15 

7 

33,364    0 

0 

1,763  11    2 

1855 

1400 

11,032  12 

lOi 

44,902  12 

0 

3,106    8    41 

1866 

1600 

12,920  13 

H 

63,197  10 

0 

3^921  13    11 

185Y 

1850 

16,142     1 

2 

79,788    0 

0 

6,470    6    81 

1858 

1950 

18,160 

4 

71,689    0 

0 

6,284  17    41 

1859 

2703 

27,060  14 

2 

104,012     0 

0 

10,739  18    6j 

18G0* 

3450 

37,710    d 

0 

162,063    0 

0 

16,906    9    1 

proved  spirit  animating  this  interooorse  of 
tntde.  Biiytf  *aA  Mllet  meet  as  Menda; 
there  is  no  oyerreaehing  am  one  side,  and  no 
Buapiaion  en  the  other.  ....  These  crowds 
of  humble  working  men,  who  never  knew 
before  when  they  put  |;ood  food  in  their 
mouths,  vrhoee  ef  ny  dintier  was  adulterated, 
whose  shoes  let  in  the  weter  ft  month  too 
soon,  whose  waistcoats  shone  with  devil's 
dust,  and  whoto  wives  wore  calico  that  would 
not  wash,  now  buy  in  the  markets  like  mil- 
lionnaires,  and  as  far  aa  pareness  of  food 
^oee,  live  like  lords."  Far  better,  probablj, 
m  that  particular ;  for  assuredly'  lords  are 
not  the  customers  least  cheated,  m  the  pi(»- 
sent  rsoe  of  dishonest  competition.  "  l^y 
are  weaving  thor  own  stuffs,  making  their 
own  shoes,  sewing  ^«ir  own  jnrments,  and 
grinding  their  own  com.  ^ey  buy  the 
purest  sugar  and  the  best  tea,  And  grind  their 
own  coffee.  They  slMvchter  their  own  cattle, 
»Dd  the  fitiest  beasts  of  the  land  waddle  down 
the  streets  of  Bochdale  fur  the  consumption 
of  flannri-weavers  and  cobblers.  (Last  yeftr 
the  Society  advertised  for  a  Provimon  Agent 
to  make  potchases  in  Ireland,  aad  to  devote 
his  wiiole  time  to  that  duty.)  When  did 
competition  give  poor  men  these  advantages  ? 
And  will  any  man  say  that  the  moral  cha* 
laoter  of  tkese  ptojike  is  not  improved  ooder 
these  iMflaeneee  P  The  teetotallers  of  Boeh- 
dale  admowledge  that  the  Store  has  made 
more  sobet  men  since  it  commenced  than  all 
their  effoits  beve  been  able  to  tnake  in  the 
tnsetiine.  HoAeeris  wbe  attrsr  knew  whst 


It  was  to  be  out  of  debt,  and  poor  wives  who 
during  fbtty  years  never  had  nxpenoe  tmeon> 
demned  m  tlieir  pookets,  now  possess  Uttte 
stores  of  money  sufficient  to  bnild  them  cot* 
tages,  and  to  go  every  week  into  their  own 
market  with  money  jingling  in  tneir  pockets } 
tatd  in  that  market  there  is  nocfistrust  and  no 
deception;  there  is  no  adolteration,  and 
no  second  prices.  The  whole  atmosphere 
is  honest.  Those  who  serve  neither  hurry, 
finesse,  nor  flatter.  They  have  no  inierett  in 
alUeaneiy.  They  have  but  one  dnty  to  per- 
form—that of  givii^  fair  measure,  fall 
weight,  and  a  pure  article.  In  other  parts 
of  the  town,  where  competition  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  trade,  all  the  preaching  in  Roch- 
dale cannot  produce  moral  CTects  like 
these. 

*'  As  the  Stoie  has  made  no  debts,  it  has 
incurred   no   losses;    and  during   thirteen 

J  ears'  transactions,  and  receipts  amounting 
9  303,8622.*  it  has  had  no  law-suits.  The 
Arbitrators  of  the  Societies,  during  all  theit 
years  <rf  office,  have  never  had  a  case  to 
decide,  and  are  discontented  that  nobody 
quarrels." 

*  The  latest  report  to  which  I  have  access 
is  that  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  20, 1864^ 
of  which  I  take  the  following  abstract  from 
the  November  number  of  that  valuable  pe- 
riodical the  Cthferaior,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Henij  Pitman,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
judicious  aposUes  of  the  Co^>]^erative  cause. 
**  The  number  of  members  is  4680,  being 
an  inerease  of  133  fbr  tha  three  monthej 
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1  need  not  enter  into  similar  parti- 
culars respecting  the  Corn-Mill  Society, 
and  will  merely  state  that  in  1860  its 
capital  is  set  down,  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, at  26,6182. 14*.  ed.,  and  the  profit 
:br  that  single  year  at  10,1642. 12«.  5d. 
For  the  manufacturing  establishment  I 
have  no  certified  information  later  than 
that  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  states  the 
capital  of  the  concern,  in  1867,  to  be 
t)600l.  But  a  letter  in  the  Eochdale 
Observer  of  May  26,  1860,  editorially 
announced  as  by  a  person  of  good  in- 
formation, says  that  the  capital  had  at 
that  time  reached  50,000t.:  and  the 
same  letter  gives  highly  satisfactory 
statements  respecting  other  similar 
associations :  the  Rossendale  Industrial 
Company,  capital  40,000Z. ;  the  Wals- 
den  Co-operative  Company,  capital 
80002.;  the  Bacup  and  Wardle  Com- 
mercial Company,  with  a  capital  of 
40,0002.,  "  01  which  more  than  one- 
third  is  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  and 
this  circumstance,  during  the  last  two 
years  of  unexampled  commercial  pros- 
perity, has  caused  the  rate  of  diviaend 
to  shareholders  to  rise  to  an  almost 
fabulous  height." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
details  respecting  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  English  Co-operation ;  the  less 
so,  as  it  is  now  one  of  the  recognised 
elements  in  the  progressive  movement 
of  the  age,  and  as  such,  has  latterly 
been  the  subject  of  elaborate  articles  in 
most  of  our  leading  periodicals,  the 
most  recent,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
which,  was  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 

the  capital  or  assets  of  the  society  is 
69,5362. 10*.  Id.,  or  more  than  last  quarter 
by  3687Z.  13«.  7d.  The  cash  received  for  sale 
of  goods  is  45,8082. 0«.  I0\d.,  being  an  increase 
of  2283{.  12«.  5^^.,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious three  months.  The  profit  realized  is 
5713/.  2t.  7\d.,  which  after  depreciating  fixed 
stock  account  1821.  2«.  4^^.,  paying  interest 
on  share  capital  6982. 17«.  6i.,  applying  2|  per 
cent  to  an  educational  fund,  viz.  122Z.  17«.  9d., 
leaves  a  dividend  to  members  on  their  pur- 
chases of  2«.  4d.  in  the  pound.  Non-members 
have  received  2612. 18«.  4d.,  at  1«.  8d.  in  the 
pound  on  their  purchases,  leaving  8d.  in  the 
pound  profit  to  the  society,  which  increases 
the  reserve  fand  1042.  158.  4d,  This  fond 
now  stands  at  13522.  7«.  IW.  the  accumula- 
tion of  profits  from  the  trade  of  the  publio 
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for  October  1864  :  and  the  progress  of 
Co-operation  from  month  to  month  is 
regularly  chronicled  in  the  "  Co-opera^ 
tor."  I  must  not,  however,  onut  to 
mention  the  last  great  step  in  advance, 
in  reference  to  the  Co-operative  Stores ; 
the  formation,  in  the  North  of  England 
(and  another  is  in  course  of  formation 
in  London)  of  a  Wholesale  Society,  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  wnole- 
sale  merchant  as  well  as  of  the  retail 
dealer,  and  extend  to  the  Societies  the 
advantage  which  each  society  gives  to 
its  own  members,  by  an  agency  for 
co-operative  purchases  of  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  commoditieB  direct 
from  the  producers. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  any  but 
a  hopeful  view  of  the  prospects  of  man- 
kind, when  in  the  two  leading  countries 
of  the  world,  the  obscure  depths  of 
society  contain  simple  working  men 
whose  integrity,  good  sense,  self-com- 
mand, and  honourable  confidence  in 
one  another,  have  enabled  them  to 
carry  these  noble  experiments  to  the 
triumphant  issue  which  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages 
attest. 

From  the  progressive  advance  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  a  great  in- 
crease may  be  looked  for  even  in  the 
aggregate  productiveness  of  industry. 
The  sources  of  the  increase  are  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  the  class  of 
mere  distributors,  who  are  not  pro- 
ducers but  auxiliaries  of  production, 
and  whose  inordinate  numbers,  far 
more  than  the  gains  of  capitalists,  are 
the  cause  why  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  produced  does  not  reach  the 
producers — ^will  be  reducjed  to  more 
modest  dimensions.  Distributors  differ 
from  producers  in  this,  that  when  pro- 
ducers increase,  even  though  in  any 
given  department  of  industry  they  may 
be  too  numerous,  they  actually  produce 
more :  but  the  multiplication  of  distri- 
butors does  not  make  more  distributicMi 
to  be  done,  more  wealth  to  be  distri- 
buted; it  does  but  divide  the  same 
work  among  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons, seldom  even  cheapening  the  pro- 
By  limiting  the  distributors  to 


with  the  store  since  September  1862,  over  I  .y^    nnmht^T  tpaIIv  rMinirp<1  fAF  mtAinir 
and  above  the  1,.  8d,in  the  pound  allowed  to  j  *J®  number  really  required  fw  malnng 


taob  purchMers." 


the  commodities  accessible  to  the  < 
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iiumen — ^which  is  the  direct  effect  of 
the  co-operative  system — avast  number 
of  hands  will  be  set  free  for  production, 
and  the  capital  which  feeds  and  the 
gains  which  remunerate  them  will  be 
applied  to  feed  and  remunerate  pro- 
ducers. This  great  economy  of  the 
world's  resources  would  be  realized, 
eyen  if  co-operation  stopped  at  as- 
sociations for  purchase  and  con- 
sumption, without  extending  to  pro- 
duction. 

The  other  mode  in  which  co-opera- 
tion tends,  still  more  efficaciously,  to 
increase  the  productiveness  of  labour, 
consists  in  the  vast  stimulus  given  to 
productive  energies,  by  placing  the 
labourers,  as  a  mass,  in  a  relation  to 
their  work  which  would  make  it  their 
principle  and  their  interest — at  present 
it  is  neither — to  do  the  utmost  instead 
of  the  least  possible  in  exchange  for 
their  remuneration.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  rate  too  highly  this  material 
benefit,  which  yet  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  moral  revolution  in 
society  that  would  accompany  it :  the 
healing  of  the  standing  feud  between 
capital  and  labour ;  the  transformation 
of  buman  life,  from  a  conflict  of  classes 
struggling  for  opposite  interests,  to  a 
friendly  rivalry  in  the  pursuit  of  a  g^ood 
common  to  all ;  the  elevation  of  the 
dignity  of  labour,  a  new  sense  of 
security  and  independence  in  the 
labouring  class,  and  the  conversion 
of  each  human  being^s  daily  occu- 
pation into  a  school  of  the  social 
sympathies  and  the  practical  intelli- 
gence. 

Such  is  the  noble  ideal  which  the 
promoters  of  Co-operation  should  have 
before  them.  But  to  attain,  in  any 
degree,  these  objects,  it  is  indispensable 
that  all,  and  not  some  only,  of  those 
who  do  the  work,  should  be  identified 
in  interest  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
undertaking.  Associations  which, 
when  they  have  been  successful,  re- 
nounce the  essential  principle  of  the 
system,  and  become  joint-stock  com- 
panies of  a  limited  number  of  share- 
holders, who  differ  from  those  of  other 
companies  only  in  being  working  men ; 
associations  which  employ  hired  la- 
bourers without  any  interest  in  the 


profits  (and  I  grieve  to  say  that  the 
Manufacturing  Society  even  of  Roch- 
dale has  thus  degenerated),  are,  no 
doubt,  exercising  a  lawful  right  in 
honestly  employing  the  existing  system 
of  society  to  improve  their  position  as 
individuals :  but  it  is  not  trom  them 
that  anything  needs  be  expected  to- 
wards replacing  that  system  by  a 
better,  rfeither  will  such  societies,  in 
the  long  run,  succeed  in  keeping  their 
ground  against  individual  competition. 
Individual  management  by  the  one 
person  principally  interested,  has  great 
advantages  over  every  description  of 
collective  management :  co-operation 
has  but  one  thing  to  oppose  to  those 
ad  vantciges — ^the  common  interest  of  all 
the  workers  in  the  work.  When  indi- 
vidual capitalists,  as  they  will  cer- 
tainly do,  add  this  to  their  other  points 
of  advantage ;  when,  even  if  only  to 
increase  their  gains,  they  take  up  the 
practice  which  these  co-operative  socie- 
ties have  dropped,  and  connect  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  every  person  in 
their  employment  with  the  most  effi- 
cient and  most  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  concern ;  they  are  likely  to 
gain  an  easy  victory  over  societies 
which  retain  the  defects,  while  they 
cannot  possess  the  full  advantages,  of 
the  old  system. 

^  Under  the  most  favourable  sajmosi- 
tion  it  will  be  desirable,  and  perhaps 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  that 
individual  capitalists  associating  their 
workpeople  m  the  profits,  should  co- 
exist with  even  those  co-operative 
societies  which  are  faithfrd  to  the  co- 
operative principle.'  Unity  of  authority 
makes  many  things  possible,  whicn 
could  not,  or  would  not,  be  undertaken, 
subject  to  the  chance  of  divided  coun- 
cils, or  changes  in  the  management.  A 
private  capitalist,  exempt  from  the 
control  of  a  body,  if  he  is  a  person  of 
capacity,  is  considerably  more  likely 
than  almost  any  association  to  run 
judicious  risks,  and  originate  costly 
improvements.  Co-operative  societies 
may  be  depended  on  for  adopting  im- 
provements after  the^  have  been  tested 
Dv  success :  but  individuals  are  more 
likely  to  conunence  things  previously 
untried.    Even  in  ordinaiy  businessi- 
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the  competition  of  capable  persoim  who 
in  the  event  of  failure  are  to  hare  all 
the  loss,  and  in  cose  of  Buccees  the 
greater  part  of  the  gain,  will  be  rery 
useibl  in  keeping  the  managers  of  co- 
operatire  societies  op  to  the  dne  pitch 
of  actiyity  and  vigilance. 

When,  however,  co-operatiTe  Mcietiea 
shall  have  snfficiently  multiplied,  it  is 
not  probahle  that  anj  but  the  leafft. 
valuable  workpeople  will  any  longet 
consent  to  work  all  their  lives  for  waeet 
merely:  and  both  private  capitalwts 
and  associations  will  gr»dtially  find  it 
necessary  to  make  the  entire'  body  of 
labonrers  participants  in  profits.  Even- 
tually, and  in  perhaps  a  less  remote 
future  than  may  be  supposed,  we  may, 
through  the  co-operative  principle,  see 
our  way  to  a  change  in  society,  which 
would  combine  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual,  with  the 
moral,    intellectual,    and    economical 
advantages  of  aggre^te  production  ; 
/       and  which,  without  violence  or  spoHa- 
I       tion,  or  even  an^  sudden  distnrbance 
\      of  existing   habits  and  expectations, 
\     would  realise,  at  least  in  the  industrial 
\  department,  the  best  aspirations  of  the 
/   democratic  spirit,  bj  putting  an  end  to 
y    the  division  of  7>ociety  into  the  indns- 
^     trious  and  the  idle,  and  effaciAj^  all 
j     social    distinctions    but   those    mirly 
I     earned  by  porsonul  services  and  exer- 
I     tions.    Associations  like  those  which 
V  I.  .we- have  described,  by  the  very  process 
of  their  success,  are  a  courBe  of  educa- 
tion in  those  moral  and  active  qualities 
by  which  alone  success  can  be  either 
deserved  or  attained.    As  associations 
multiplied,  they  wofild  tend  more  and 
more  to  absorb  all  workpeople,  except 
those  who  have  too  little  understanding:, 
or  too  little  virtue,  to  be  capable  of 
leaming  to  aot  on  any  other  system 
than  that  of  narrow  sel^hness.    As 
this  change  proceeded,  owners  of  capi- 
tal would  padually  £nd  it  to  their 
adyantage,  instead  of  maintaining  th« 
struggle  of  the  old  system  with  work- 
people of  only  the  worst  description,  to 
lend  their  capital  to  the  associations ; 
to  do  this  at  a  diminishing  rate  of  iib* 
terest,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  even  to 
exchange  their  capital  for  terminable 
Annuities.    In  this  or  some  such  mode^ 


the  existing  accumulations  of  capital 
might  honestly,  and  by  a  kind  of  spon- 
taneoos  process,  become  in  the  end  the 
joint  property  of  all  who  participate  in 
their  productive  employment :  a  trans- 
formation which,  thu9  effected,  (and 
atmiming  of  courM  th«t  both  iexes 
participate  eqttally  in  the  rights  and 
m  the  government  of  the  aBsociatiott^ 
wonld  he  the  near«irt  approach  to  social 
jnatice,  and  the  most  beneficial  (»'der- 
ing  of  industrial  affairs  for  the  universal 
food,  whi(^  It  is  posnble  at  present  to 
foresee. 

§  7.  I  Agre«,  then,  with  the  8fK 
cialist  writers  in  their  conception  of 
the  fonn  which  industrial  operation! 
tend  to  asBtune  in  the  advance  of  ira- 
provemettt ;  And  I  enifrely  share  their 
opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  com 
mencing  this  transformation,  and  thtft 
it  should  by  all  just  and  effectual  means 
be  aided  and  enoouraged.  But  whilA 
I  a^e  and  sympathize  with  Soeialists 
in  mis  practical  portion  of  their  aims^ 
I  niteftj  dissent  from  the  most  amspi^ 
cuotts  and  tebemeYkt  patt  of  their 
teaching,  their  declamations  against 
competition.  With  moral  conceptions 
in  many  respects  far  ahead  of  the  ex- 
isting arrangements  of  society,  they 
have  in  general  very  confesei  and 
erroneous  notions  of  its  actual  working ; 
and  one  of  their  greatest  errors,  as  I 
conceive,  is  to  charge  upon  coa^tition 
all  the  economical  evils  wluoh  at 
present  exist.  They  forget  that  wher- 
ever competitkm  is  not,  monopoly  ia; 

*  In  this  reiipeei  also  the  Rochdale  Society 
htti  given  an  example  of  reason  and  justice, 
worthy  of  the  good  sense  and  Sood  feeling 


manifested   in   their  general   prooeediattai. 
Rochdale  Store,"  says  Mr.  Holyoake, 


♦Thel 


renders  incidental  but  valuable  aid  towards 
realizing  the  r  ixil  independence  of  wt>aieiiu 
Women  may  be  menslNMrs  of  this  Stove,  and 
Yote  in  its  proceedings^  Sini^e  and  nuurrieA 
women  join.  Many  married  women  beoom* 
members  beoanse  their  husbands  nill  not 
take  the  trouble,  and  others  join  in  It  in  teff* 
defence,  to  prevent  the  husband  from  •Mnd* 
ing  their  money  in  drink.  The  husband  oaa> 
not  withdraw  the  savings  at  the  Store  stand* 
ing  ftt  the  wifb's  name,  nnless  she  Signs  the 
order.  Of  oonree,  m  die  law  sttfl  stands,  tb9 
husband  could  by  legal  process  get  pooaesmNs 
of  the  money.  But  a  process  takes  time,  and 
the  hoBband  sets  sober  and  thinks  better  of 
it  before  the  am  esn  laofe." 
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Hiapofy,  in  all  its  formg,  is 
of  the  industrious  for  ths 


And  that  moAaj 
the  taxation 
Bup})ort  of  indc^Mos,  if  not  of  plunder. 
They  £Mrget,  too,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  eompotition  among  labourers, 
all  other  competition  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  labourers,  by  oheapening  the 
articles  they  consume;  that  competi- 
tion even  in  the  labour  market  is  a 
source  not  of  low  but  of  high  wag^s, 
wlierever  the  competition  for  labour 
exceeds  the  competition  of  labour,  as 
in  America,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the 
skilled  trades;  and  never  could  be  a 
cause  of  low  wages,  save  bj  the  over- 
stocking of  the  labour  market  through 
the  too  great  numbers  of  the  labourers' 
families;  while,  if  the  supply  of  la- 
bourers is  excessive,  not  even  Socialism 
can  prevent  their  remuneration  from 
being  low.  Besides,  if  association  were 
universal,  there  would  be  no  competi- 
tion between  labourer  and  labourer; 
and  that  between  association  and  asso- 
ciation would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers,  that  is,  of  the  associa- 
tions ;  of  the  industrious  classes  gene- 
raHy. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  there  are  no 
inconveniences  in  competition,  or  that 
iiie  moral  objections  urged  against  it 
by  Socialist  writers,  as  a  source  of 
jealousy  and  hostility  amons:  those 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  are 
altogether  groundless.  But  if  compe- 
tition has  its  evils,  it  prevents  greater 
evils.  As  M.  Feugueray  well  says,* 
"  The  deepest  root  of  the  evils  and  ini- 
quities which  fill  the  industrial  world, 
is  not  competition,  but  the  subjection 
of  labour  to  capital,  and  the  enormous 
share  which  the  possessors  of  the  in- 
struments of  industry  are  able  to  take 
from  the  produce If  competi- 
tion has  great  power  for  evil,  it  is  no 
less  fertile  of  good,  especially  in  what 
regards  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual faculties,  and  the  success  of 
innovations."  It  is  the  common  error 
of  Socialists  to  overlook  ti.  -i  natural  in- 
dolence of  mankind ;  their  tendency  to 
be  passive,  to  be  the  slaves  of  habit,  to 
persist  indefinitely  in  a  course  once 
chosen.    Let  them  once  attain   any 
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state  of  existence  which  they  consider 
tolerable,  and  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended 18  that  they  will  thenceforth 
stagnate  ;  will  not  exert  themselves  to 
improve,  and  by  letting  their  faculties 
rust,  will  lose  even  the  energy  required 
to  preserve  them  from  deterioration. 
Competition  may  not  be  the  best  con- 
ceivable stimulus,  but  it  is  at  present  a 
necessary  one,  and  no  one  can  foresee 
the  time  when  it  will  not  be  indispen- 
sable to  progress.  Even  confining  our- 
selves to  the  industrial  department,  in 
which,  more  than  in  any  other,  the 
majority  may  be  supposed  to  be  oom- 
petent  judges  of  improvements;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  induce  the  eeneral 
assembly  of  an  association  to  submit  to 
the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  alter- 
ing their  habits  by  adopting  some  new 
and  promising  invention,  unless  their 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  rival 
associations  made  them  apprehend  that 
what  they  would  not  consent  to  do, 
others  would,  and  that  they  would  be 
left  behind  in  the  race. 

Instead  of  looking  upon  competition 
as  the  baneful  and  anti-social  principle 
which  it  is  held  to  be  by  the  geuenjity 
of  Socialists,  I  conceive  that,  even  io 
the  present  state  of  society  and  in- 
dustry, every  restriction  of  it  is  an  evil, 
and  every  exiension  of  it,  even  if  for 
the  time  mjuneusly  aflfecting  some 
class  of  labourers,  is  always  an  ultimate 
good.  To  be  protected  a^aijist  com- 
petition is  to  be  protected  m  idleness, 
m  mental  dulness;  to  be  saved  the 
necessity  of  being  as  active  and  as  in- 
telligent as  other  neople ;  and  if  it  is 
also  to  be  protected  against  being  un 
derbid  for  employment  by  a  less  highly 
paid  class  of  labourers,  this  is  only 
where  old  custom  or  local  and  partial 
monopoly  has  placed  some  particular 
class  of  artisans  in  a  privileged  position 
as  compared  with  tne  rest;  and  the 
time  has  come  when  the  interest  of 
universal  improvement  is  no  longer 
promoted  by  prolonging  the  privileges 
of  a  few.  If  the  slopsellers  and  others 
of  their  class  have  lowered  the  wages 
of  tailors,  and  some  other  artisans,  by 
making  them  an  afifair  of  competition 
instead  of  custom,  so  much  the  better 
is  the  end.    What  is  now  required  if 
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not  to  bolster  up  old  custonui^  whereby 
limited  clasBes  of  labouring  people  ob- 
tain partial  gains  which  interest  them 
in  keeping  up  the  present  organization 
of  societj,  but  to  introduce  new  general 
practices  beneficial  to  all ;  and  tnere  is 
reason  to  rejoice  at  whatever  makes 
the  priTileged  classes  of  skilled  artisans 


feel,  that  they  haye  the  same  interetta^ 
and  depend  for  their  remuneration  on 
the  same  general  causes,  and  must  re- 
sort for  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition to  the  same  remedies,  as  the  less 
fortunately  circumstanced  and  coinpa> 
ratiToly  helpless  multiiudieL 
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CHAPTER  L 


07  THB  FUNOnONB  OF  OOTBRirMENT  Of  OBNKRAL. 


§  1.  Oke  of  the  most  disputed 
^nestioDB  both  in  political  science  and 
in  practical  statesmanship  at  this  par- 
ticular period,  relates  to  the  proper 
limits  of  the  functions  and  agency  of 
governments.  At  other  times  it  has 
been  a  subject  of  controYorsy  how  go- 
vernments should  be  constituted,  and 
according  to  what  principles  and  rules 
they  should  exercise  their  authority ; 
but  it  is  now  almost  equally  a  question, 
to  what  departments  of  human  affiurs 
that  authority  should  extend.  And 
when  the  tide  sets  so  strongly  towards 
changes  in  government  and  legislation, 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  condition 
of  mankind,  this  discussion  is  more 
likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish  in 
interest  On  the  one  hand,  impatient 
reformers,  thinking  it  easier  and  shorter 
to  get  possession  of  the  government 
than  of  the  intellects  and  dispositions 
of  the  public,  are  under  a  constant 
temptation  to  stretch  the  province  of 
government  beyond  due  bounds :  while, 
on  the  other,  mankind  have  been  so 
much  accustomed  by  their  rulers  to  in- 
terference for  purposes  other  than  the 
public  good,  or  under  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  what  that  good  requires, 
and  so  many  rash  pro^sals  are  made 
by  sincere  lovers  of  miprovemeut,  tor 
attempting,  by  compulsory  regulation, 
the  attainment  of  objects  which  can 
only  be  effectually  or  only  usefully 
compassed  by  opinion  and  discussion, 
that  there  has  ^wn  up  a  spirit  of  re- 
ristance  in  limine  to  the  interference 
of  government,  merely  as  such,  and  a 
disposition  to  restrict   its  sphere  of 


action  within  the  narrowest  bounds. 
From  difierences  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  different  nations,  not 
necessary  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  the 
former  excess,  that  of  exaggerating 
the  province  of  government,  prevails 
most,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
among  the  Continental  nations,  while 
in  England  the  contrary  spirit  has 
hitherto  been  predominant. 

The  general  principles  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  IS  a  question  of 
Srinciple,  I  shall  make  an  attempt  to 
etennine  in  a  later  chapter  of  this 
Book :  after  first  considering  the  effects 
produced  by  the  conduct  of  ^vemment 
m  the  exercise  of  the  functions  univer- 
safly  acknowledged  to  belong  to  it. 
For  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a 
specification  oi  the  functions  which  are 
either  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a 
government,  or  are  exercised  habitually 
and  without  objection  bv  all  govern, 
meats;  as  distinguished  firom  those 
respecting  whioh  it  has  been  considered 
questionable  whether  governments 
should  exercise  them  or  not.  The 
former  may  be  termed  the  necessary, 
the  latter  the  optional^  functions  of 
^vemment.  B^  the  term  optional  it 
IS  not  meant  to  imply,  that  it  can  ever 
be  a  matter  of  indifl'erence,  or  of  arbi- 
trary choice,  whether  the  government 
should  or  should  not  take  upon  itself 
the  functions  in  question;  but  only 
that  the  expediency  of  its  exercising 
them  does  not  amount  to  necessity,  an? 
is  a  subject  on  which  diversity  ol 
opinion  does  or  may  exist. 
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§  2.  In  attempting  to  enumerate 
the  necessary  functions  of  government, 
we  find  them  to  be  considerably  more 
multifarious  than  most  people  are  at 
first  aware  o£  and  not  capable  of  being 
circumscribed  by  those  very  definite 
lines  of  demarcation,  which,  in  the  in- 
consideratenesB  of  popular  discussion, 
it  is  often  attempted  to  draw  round 
them.  We  sometimes,  for  example, 
hear  it  said  that  governments  ought  to 
confine  themselves  to  afiording  protec- 
tion against  force  and  fraud :  that, 
these  two  things  apart,  people  should 
be  free  agents,  able  to  taCe  care  of 
themselves,  and  that  so  long  as  a  person 
practises  no  violence  or  deception,  to 
the  iivjury  of  others  in  person  or  pro- 
perty, legislatures  and  governments 
are  in  no  way  called  on  to  concern 
themselves  about  him.  But  why  should 
people  be  protected  by  their  govern- 
ment, that  IS,  by  their  own  collective 
strength,  a^inst  violence  and  fraud, 
and  not  against  other  evils,  except  that 
the  expediency  is  more  obvious?  If 
nothing,  but  what  people  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  for  themselves,  can  be  fit  to  be 
done  for  them  by  government,  people 
might  be  required  to  protect  them- 
selves by  their  skill  and  courage  even 
against  force,  or  to  beg  or  buy  proteo- 
tion  against  it,  as  thej  actually  do 
where  the  government  is  not  capable 
of  protecting  them :  and  against  fraud 
every  one  has  the  protection  of  his  own 
wits.  But  without  further  anticipating 
the  discussion  of  principles,  it  is  suffi- 
cient on  the  present  occasion  to  con- 
dder  facts. 

Onder  which  of  these  heads,  the  re- 
pression of  force  or  of  fraud,  are  we  to 
Elace  the  operation,  for  example,  of  the 
Lws  of  inheritance?  Some  such  laws 
must  exist  in  all  societies.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  in  this^  matter  go- 
vernment has  merely  to  give  effect  to 
the  disposition  which  an  individual 
makes  of  his  own  property  by  will. 
This,  however,  is  at  least  extremely 
disputable ;  there  is  probably  no  coun- 
try by  whose  laws  the  power  of  testa- 
mentary disposition  is  perfectly  abso- 
lute. And  suppose  the  very  common 
case  of  there  being  no  will :  does  not 
the  law,  that  is,  the  government,  decide 


on  principles  of  general  expecBencTf 
who  shall  take  the  succession  ?  and  in 
case  the  successor^  is  in  any  mannei^ 
incompetent,  does  it  not  appoint  per- 
sons, frequently  officers  of  its  own,  to 
collect  the  property  and  apply  it  to  his 
benefit?  There  are  many  other  cases 
in  which  the  government  undertakes 
the  administrauon  of  property,  because 
the  public  interest,  or  perhaps  only 
that  of  the  particular  persons  con- 
cerned, is  thought  to  require  it.  This 
is  often  done  in  cases  of  litigated  pro- 
perty; and  in  cases  of  judicially  de- 
clared insolvency.  It  has  never  been 
contended  that  m  doing  these  things, 
a  ffovemment  exceeds  its  province. 

Not  is  the  function  of  the  law  in  de- 
fining property  itself^  so  simple  a  thing 
as  may  be  supposed.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined, perhaps,  that  the  law  has  only 
to  declare  and  protect  the  right  of 
every  one  to  what  he  has  himself  pro- 
duced, or  acquired  by  the  voluntai^ 
consent,  fairly  obtained,  of  those  who 
produced  it.  But  is  there  nothing  re- 
cognised as  property  except  what  has 
been  produced?  Is  there  not  the  earth 
itself,  its  forests  and  waters,  and  all 
other  natural  riches,  above  and  below 
the  surface?  These  are  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  human  race,  and  there 
must  be  regulations  for  the  common 
enjoyment  of  it.  What  rights,  and 
under  what  conditions,  a  person  shall 
be  allowed  to  exercise  over  any  portion 
of  this  common  inheritance,  oannot  be 
left  undecided.  No  function  of  govern- 
ment is  less  optional  than  the  regula- 
tion of  these  things,  or  more  com* 
pletely  involved  in  the  idea  of  civilized 
society. 

Again,  the  legitimacy  is  conceded  of 
repressing  violence  or  treachery ;  but 
under  which  of  these  heads  are  we  to 
place  the  obligation  imposed  on  people 
to  perform  their  contracts  ?  Non-per- 
formance does  not  necessarily  imply 
fraud ;  the  person  who  entered  into  the 
contract  may  have  sincerely  intended 
to  ftdfil  it :  and  the  term  fraud,  which 
can  scarcely  admit  of  being  extended 
even  to  the  case  of  voluntary  breach  of 
contract  when  no  deception  was  prao- 
tised,  is  certainly  not  applicable  when 
the  omission  to  perforin  is  a  case  of 
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negligence.  Is  it  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  governments  to  enforce  contracts  ? 
Here  the  doctrine  of  non-interference 
would  no  doubt  be  stretched  a  little, 
ftnd  it  would  be  said,  that  enforcing 
contracts  is  not  regulating  the  affairs 
of  individuals  at  the  pleasure  of  govern- 
ment, but  giving  effect  to  their  own 
expressed  desire.  Let  us  acquiesce  in 
this  enlargement  of  the  restrictive 
theory,  and  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
But  governments  do  not  limit  their 
concern  with  contracts  to  a  simple  en- 
forcement. They  take  upon  themselves 
to  determine  what  contracts  are  fit  to 
be  enforced.  It  is  not  enough  that  one 
person,  not  being  either  cheated  or 
compelled,  makes  a  promise  to  another. 
There  are  promises  by  which  it  is  not 
for  the  public  good  that  persons  should 
have  the  power  of  binding  themselves. 
To  say  nothing  of  engagements  to  do 
something  contrary  to  law,  there  are 
engagements  which  the  law  refuses  to 
enforce,  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
interest  of  the  promiser,  or  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  state.  A  contract 
by  which  a  person  sells  himself  to  an- 
other as  a  slave,  would  be  declared 
void  by  tbo  tribunals  of  this  and  of 
most  othei  European  countries.  There 
are  few  nations  whose  laws  enforce  a 
contract  for  what  is  looked  upon  as 
prostitution,  or  any  matrimonial  en- 
gagement of  which  the  conditions  vary 
in  any  respect  from  those  which  the 
law  has  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  But 
when  once  it  is  admitted  that  there  are 
any  engagements  which  for  reasons  of 
expediency  the  law  ought  not  to  en- 
force, the  same  question  is  necessarily 
opened  with  respect  to  all  engage- 
ments. Whether,  for  example,  the  law 
should  enforce  a  contract  to  labour, 
when  the  wages  are  too  low,  or  the 
hours  of  work  too  severe :  whether  it 
should  enforce  a  contract  by  which  a 
person  binds  himself  to  remain,  for 
more  than  a  very  limited  period,  in  the 
service  of  a  given  individual :  whether 
a  contract  of  marriage,  entered  into  for 
life,  should  continue  to  be  enforced 
against  the  deliberate  wiU  of  the  per- 
sons, or  of  either  of  the  persons,  who 
entered  into  it.   Every  question  which 


contracts,  and  of  the  relations  which 
they  establish  among  human  beings,  is 
a  question  for  the  legislator ;  and  one 
which  he  cannot  escape  from  con 
sidering,  and  in  some  way  or  other 
deciding. 

Again,  the  prevention  and  suppres- 
sion of  force  and  fi:«ud  afford  appro- 
priate employment  for  soldiers,  police- 
men, and  criminal  judges ;  but  there 
are  also  civil  tribunals.  The  punish- 
ment of  wrong  is  one  business  of  an 
administration  of  justice,  but  the  de- 
cision of  disputes  is  another.  Innu- 
merable disputes  arise  between  per- 
sons, without  mala  fides  on  either  side, 
through  misconception  of  their  legal 
rights,  or  from  not  being  agreed  about 
the  facts,  on  the  proof  of  which  those 
rights  are  legally  dependent.  Is  it 
not  for  the  general  interest  that  the 
State  should  appoint  persons  to  clear 
up  these  imcertainties  and  terminate 
these  disputes  ?  It  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  case  of  absolute  necessity.  People 
might  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  en- 
gage to  submit  to  his  decision ;  and 
they  do  so  where  there  are  no  courts 
of  justice,  or  where  the  courts  are  not 
trusted,  or  where  their  delays  and 
expenses,  or  the  irrationality  of  their 
rules  of  evidence,  deter  people  from 
resorting  to  them.  Still,  it  is  uni- 
versally thought  right  that  the  State 
should  establish  civil  tribunals ;  and 
if  their  defects  often  drive  people  to 
have  recourse  to  substitutes,  even  then 
the  power  held  in  reserve  of  carrying 
the  case  before  a  legally  constituted 
court,  gives  to  the  substitutes  their 
principal  eflficacy. 

Not  only  does  the  State  undertake 
to  decide  disputes,  it  takes  precautions 
beforehand  that  disputes  may  not  arise. 
The  laws  of  most  countries  lay  down 
rules  for  determining  many  things,  not 
because  it  is  of  much  consequence  in 
what  way  they  are  determined,  but  in 
order  that  they  may  be  determined 
somehow,  and  there  may  be  no  ques* 
tion  on  the  subject.  The  law  pre- 
scribes forms  of  words  for  many  kinds 
of  contract,  in  order  that  no  dispute 
or  misunderstanding  may  arise  about 
their    meaning:    it  makes  provision 


can  possibly  arise  as  to  the  policy  of  I  that  if  a  dispute  does  arise,  evidence 
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Bhall  be  procurable  for  deciding  it,  by 
requiring  that  the  document  be  at- 
tested by  witnesses  and  executed 
with  certain  formalities.  The  law 
preeerves  authentic  evidence  of  facta 
to  which  legal  consequences  are  at- 
tached, by  keeping  a  registry  of  such 
facts  ]  as  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, ef  wills  and  contracts,  and  <^ 
judieial  proceedings.  In  doing  these 
this^,  it  has  never  been  alleged  that 
government  oversteps  the  proper  limits 
of  its  functions. 

Again,  however  wide  a  scope  we 
mmj  tJikm  to  ike  doctrine  thai  indi- 
viduals are^  the  proper  guardians  of 
their  own  interests,  and  that  govern- 
ment «w««  nothing  to  them  out  to 
save  them  from  being  interfered  with 
by  ether  people,  the  doctrine  can  never 
be  applicable  to  any  persons  but  those 
who  are  canable  of  acting  in  their  own 
behalf.  The  individual  may  be  an 
infant^  or  a  lunatic,  er  fallen  into 
imbecility.  The  law  surely  must  look 
after  the  interests  of  such  persons.  It 
does  not  necessarily  do  this  through 
officers  of  its  own.  It  often  devolves 
the  trust  upon  some  relative  or 
connexion.  But  in  doing  so  is  its 
duty  ended?  Can  it  make  over  the 
interests  of  one  person  to  the  contiol 
of  another,  and  be  excused  from  super- 
vision, or  from  holding  the  person 
thus  trusted,  responsible  for  the  di&- 
oharge  of  the  trust  ? 

There  is  a  multitude  of  oases  in 
which  governments,  with  general  ap- 
probation, assume  powers  and  execute 
mnctions  for  which  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  except  the  simple  one,  that 
they  conduce  to  general  convenience. 
We  may  take  as  an  example,  the 
function  (which  is  a  monopoly  too)  of 
coining  money.  This  is  assumed  for 
BO  more  receodite  purpose  than  that 
of  saving  to  individuals  the  trouble, 
delay,  and  expense  of  weighing  and 
assaying.  No  one,  however,  even  of 
those  most  jealous  of  state  interfer- 
ence, has  objected  to  this  as  an  im- 
proper exercise  of  the  powers  of 
government.  Prescribing  a  set  of 
standard  weights  and  measures  is 
another  instance.  Paving,  lighting, 
Mid  cleansing  the  streets    and  tho- 


roughfares, is  another ;  whether  d<^ 
by  the  general  go^mment,  of,  as  is 
more  usual,  and  generaUy  moie  ad- 
visable, by  a  municipal  authority. 
Making  or  improving  harbours,  build- 
ing lighthouses,  muing  surveys  in 
oroer  to  have  accurate  niaps  and 
charts,  raising  dykes  to  keep  the  sea 
out,  and  embanonents  to  keep  riven 
in,  are  cases  in  point.  ^ 

Examples  might  be  incJefimtelj  mu) 
tiplied  without  intrudiijg  on  any  dift- 
puted  ground.  But  enough  haa  been 
said  to  show  that  the  admitted  func- 
tions of  government  embrace  a  much 
wider  field  than  can  easily  be  included 
within  the  ring-fence  of  any  restrictive 
definition,  and  that  it  is  hardly  f>os- 
sible  to  find  any  ground  of  justification 
common  to  them  all,  except  the  com- 
prehensive one  of  general  expediency ; 
nor  to  limit  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment by  any  universal  rule,  save  the 
ample  and  vague  one  that  it  should 
never  be  admitted  but  when  the  caae 
of  expediency  is  strong. 

§  3.  Some  observations,  however, 
may  be  usefully  bestowed  on  ihb 
nature  of  the  considerations  on  which 
the  question  of  government  interference 
is  most  likely  to  turn,  and  on  the 
mode  of  estimating  the  comparative 
magnitude  of  the  expediencies  in- 
volved. This  will  form  the  last  of 
the  three  parts  into  which  our  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  effects  of 
government  interference  may  con- 
veniently be  divided.  The  following 
will  be  our  division  of  the  subject. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  eoono* 
mical  effects  arising  from  the  mannei 
in  which  governments  perform  their 
necessary  and  acknowledged  func- 
tions. 

We  shall  then  pass  to  certain  go- 
vernmental iuterforences  of  what  I 
have  termed  the  optional  kind  {ix. 
overstepping  the  boundaries  of  the 
universally  acknowledged  fuuciions) 
which  have  heretofore^  taken  place, 
and  in  some  cases  still  take  place, 
under  the  influence  of  false  general 
theories. 

It  will  lastly  remain  to  mquiie 
wheiher,  independently  of  any  &]s« 
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theory,  and  consigtently  with  a  correct 
▼iew  of  the  laws  which  regulate  human 
afiairs,  there  be  any  cases  of  the 
optional  class  in  which  governmental 
interference  is  really  aaviaable,  an4 
what  are  those  cases. 

The  first  of  these  diTisions  is  of  ai| 
extremely  miscellaneous  character : 
since  the  necessary  functions  of  go- 
vernment, and  those  \khich  are  so 
manifestly  expedient  that  they  have 
never  or  very  rarely  been  objected  to, 
are,  as  aheady  pointed  out,  too 
various  to  be  brougnt  under  any  very 
simple  classification.  Those,  how- 
ever, which  are  of  principal  import- 
ance, which  alone  it  is  necessary  here 


to  consider,  mav  be  reduced  to  t\» 
following  general  heads. 

First,  the  means  adopted  by  govern- 
ments to  raise  the  revenue  which  is  the 
condition  of  their  existence. 

Secondly,  the  nature  of  the  laws 
which  they  prescribe  on  the  two 
great  subjects  of  Property  and  Con- 
tracts. 

Thirdly,  the  excellences  or  defects 
of  the  system  of  means  by  which  they 
enforce  generally  the  execution  of 
their  laws,  namely,  their  judicature 
andpolice. 

We  commence  with  the  first  hoad, 
that  is,  with  the  theory  of  Taxa- 
tion. 


OHAPTERIL 


OH  THE   OEKERAL  PBIHCIPLSS  OF   TAXATION. 


^  f  1.  The  qualities  desirable,  eco- 
noinically  speaking,  in  a  system  of 
taxation,  have  been  embodied  by 
Adam  Smith  in  four  maxims  or  prin- 
ciples, which,  having  been  generally 
concurred  in  by  subsequent  writers, 
may  be  said  to  nave  become  classical, 
and  this.cl^apter  cannot  be  better  com- 
menced than  by  (Quoting  them.* 

"  1.  The  subjects  of  every  state 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  abili- 
ties :  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
venue which  they  respectively  eiyoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  state,  m 
the  observation  or  neglect  of  this 
maxim  consists  what  is  called  the 
cqualityor  inequality  of  taxation. 

"  2.  The  tax  which  each  individual 
is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain, 
and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment, the  manner  of  payment,  the 
quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be 
clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor,  and 
to  every  other  person.  Where  it  is 
otherwise,  every  person  subject  to  the 
tax  is  put  more  or  less  in  the  power  of 
*  WtaUk  4tfA'atioiu,  book  v.  ch  ii. 


the  taxgatherer,  who  can  either  aggra- 
vate the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  con- 
tributor, or  extort  by  the  terror  of  such 
aggravation,  some  present  or  perqui* 
site  to  himself.  Tne  uncertainty  of 
taxation  encourages  the  insolence  and 
favours  the  corruption  of  an  order  of 
men  who  are  naturally  unpopular, 
even  when  they  are  neither  msolent 
nar  corrupt.  The  certainty  of  what 
each  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  in 
taxation,  a  matter  of  so  great  impor- 
tance, that  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe, 
from  the  experience  of  all  nations,  is 
not  near  so  great  an  evil,  as  a  very 
small  degree  of  uncertainty. 

"  3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at 
the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  in  which 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for 
the  contributor  to  pay  it.  A  tax  upon 
the  rent  of  land  or  of  houses,  payable 
at  the  same  term  at  which  such  rents 
are  usually  paid,  is  levied  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient 
for  the  contributor  to  pay ;  or  when  he 
is  mos^  likely  to  have  wherewithal  t« 
pay.  Taxes  upon  such  consumable 
goods  as  are  articles  of  luxury,  are  a2I 
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finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  and 
generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very 
convenient  to  him.  He  pays  them 
by  little  and  little,  as  he  has  occasion 
to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  liberty, 
too,  either  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  as  he 
pleases,  it  must  oe  his  own  fault  if  he 
eyer  suffers  any  considerable  incon- 
venience from  such  taxes. 

"  4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  con- 
trived as  both  to  take  out  and  to  keep 
out  of  the  ^ckets  of  the  people  as 
little  as  possible  over  and  above  what 
it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of 
the  state.  A  tax  may  either  take  out 
or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  brings  into 
the  public  treasury,  in  the  four  follow- 
ing ways.  First,  the  levying  of  it 
may  require  a  great  number  of  officers, 
whose  salaries  may  eat  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and 
whose  perquisites  mav  impose  another 
additional  tax  upon  tne  people."  Se- 
condly, it  may  mvert  a  portion  of  the 
labour  and  capital  of  the  community 
from  a  more  to  a  less  productive  em- 
ployment. "  Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures 
and  other  penalties  which  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  incur  who  at- 
tempt unsuccessfully  to  evade  the  tax, 
it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and  there- 
by put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which  the 
community  might  have  derived  from 
the  employment  of  their  capitals.  An 
injudicious  tax  offers  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  smuggling.  Fourthly,  by  sub- 
jecting the  people  to  the  frequent  visits 
and  the  odious  examination  of  the  tax- 
gatherers,  it  may  expose  them  to  much 
unnecessary  trouble,  vexation,  and  op- 
pression:" to  which  may  be  added, 
that  the  restrictive  regulations  to 
which  trades  and  manufactures  are 
often  subjected  to  prevent  evasion  of  a 
tax,  are  not  only  in  themselves  trouble- 
some and  expeisive,  but  often  oppose 
msuperable  obstacles  to  making  im- 
provements in  the  processes. 

The  last  three  of  these  four  maxims 
require  little  other  explanation  or  iUus- 
tralaon  than  is  contained  in  the  pas- 
sage itself.  How  far  any  nven  tax 
conforms  to,  or  conflicts  with  them,  is 
a  matter  to  be  considered  in  the  dis- 
aussiou  of  particular  taxes.     But  the 


first  of  the  four  points,  equality  of  tax- 
ation, re(^uires'  to  be  more  fully  exa* 
mined,  bemg  a  thing  often  impenectly 
understood,  and  on  which  many  false 
notions  have  become  to  a  certain  de- 
gree accredited,  through  the  absence 
of  any  definite  principles  of  judgment 
in  the  popular  mind. 

§  2.  For  what  reason  ought  equality 
to  be  the  rule  in  matters  of  taxation? 
For  the  reason,  that  it  ought  to  be  so 
in  all  affairs  of  government.  As  a 
government  ought  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons  or  classes  in  the 
strength  of  their  claims  on  it,  what- 
ever sacrifices  it  requires  from  them 
should  be  made  to  bear  as  neaiiy  as 
possible  with  the  same  pressure  upon 
all ;  which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  the 
mode  by  which  least  sacrifice  is  occa- 
sioned on  the  whole.  If  any  one  bears 
less  than  his  fair  share  of  the  burthen, 
some  other  person  must  suffer  more 
than  his  share,  and  the  alleviation  to 
the  one  is  not,  on  the  average,  so 
great  a  good  to  him,  as  the  increased 
pressure  upon  the  other  is  an  evil. 
Equality  of  taxation,  therefore,  as  a 
maxim  of  politics,  means  equality  of 
sacrifice.  It  means  apportioning  the 
contribution  of  each  person  towards 
the  expenses  of  ^vernment,  so  that 
he  shall  feel  neither  more  nor  less 
inconvenience  from  his  share  of  the 
payment  than  every  other  person  ex- 
periences from  his.  This  standard, 
like  other  standards  of  perfection,  can- 
not be  completely  realized;  but  the 
first  object  in  every  practical  discus- 
sion should  be  to  know  what  perfection 
is. 

There  are  persons,  however,  who  are 
not  content  with  the  general  principles 
of  justice  as  a  basis  to  ground  a  rule  of 
finance  upon,  but  must  have  something, 
as  they  think,  more  specifically  appro- 
priate to  the  subject.  What  best 
pleases  them  is,  to  regard  the  taxes 
paid  by  each  member  of  the  commnnity 
as  an  equivalent  for  value  received,  in 
the  shape  of  service  to  himself;  and 
they  prefer  to  rest  the  justice  of  makii^ 
eacn  contribute  in  proportion  to  his 
means,  upon  the  ground,  that  he  whs 
has  twice  as  much  propeity  to  be  pro 
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tected,  receiTOB,  on  an  accurate  calcu- 
lation, twice  as  much  protection,  and 
ought,  on  the  principles  of  bargain  and 
sale,  to  paj  twice  as  much  for  it. 
Since,  howeyer,  the  assumption  that 
gOTemment  exists  solely  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  is  not  one  to  be  do- 
liberately  adhered  to ;  some  consistent 
adherents  of  the  quid  pro  quo  principle 
go  on  to  observe,  that  protection  being 
required  for  person  as  well  as  property, 
and  everybody's  person  receiving  the 
same  amount  of  protection,  a  poll-tax 
of  a  fixed  sum  per  head  is  a  proper 
equivalent  for  this  part  of  the  benefits 
of  government,  while  the  remaining 
part,  protection  to  property,  should  be 
paid  for  in  proportion  to  property. 
Thero  is  in  this  adjustment  a  fafse  air 
of  nice  adaptation,  very  acceptable  to 
some  minds.  But  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  admissible  that  the  protection  of 
persons  and  that  of  property  aro  the 
sole  purposes  of  government,  'rhe 
ends  of  government  aro  as  comprehen- 
sive as  mose  of  the  socid  union.  They 
consist  of  all  the  good,  and  all  the  im- 
munity from  evil,  which  the  existence 
of  government  can  be  made  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  bestow.  In 
the  second  place,  the  practice  of  setting 
definite  values  on  tilings  essentially 
indefinite,  and  making  them  a  ground 
of  practical  conclusions,  is  peculiarly 
fertile  in  false  views  of  social  questions. 
It  cannot  be  admitted,  that  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  ownership  of  ten  times  as 
much  property,  is  to  be  ten  times  as 
much  protected.  Neither  can  it  be 
truly  said  that  the  protection  of  lOOOZ. 
a  year  sosts  the  State  ten  times  as 
much  as  that  of  lOOZ.  a  year,  rather 
than  twice  as  much,  or  exactly  as 
much.  The  same  judges,  soldiers, 
sailors,  who  protect  the  one  protect  the 
other ;  and  the  larger  income  does  not 
necessarily,  though  it  may  sometimes, 
require  even  more  policemen.  Whether 
the  labour  and  expense  of  the  protec- 
tion, or  the  feelings  of  the  protected 
person,  or  any  other  definite  thing  be 
made  the  standard,  there  is  no  such 
proportion  as  the  one  supposed,  nor 
any  other  definable  proportion.  If  we 
wanted  to  estimate  the  degrees  of 
bAoefit  which  difieront  persons  derive 


from  the  protection  of  government,  we 
should  have  to  consider  who  would 
suffer  most  if  that  protection^  were 
withdrawn :  to  which  question  if  any 
answer  could  be  made,  it  must  be,  that 
those  would  suffer  most  who  were 
weakest  in  mind  or  body,  either  by 
nature  or  by  position.  Lideed,  such 
persons  would  almost  infallibly  be 
slayes.  If  there  were  any  justice, 
therefore,  in  the  theory  of  justice  now 
under  consideration,  those  who  are 
least  capable  of  helping  or  defending 
themselves,  being  those  to  whom  the 
protection  of  government  is  the  most 
indispensable,  ought  to  pay  the  greatest 
share  of  its  price :  the  reverse  of  the 
true  idea  of  distributive  justice,  which 
consists  not  in  imitating  but  in  re- 
dressing the  inequalities  and  wrongs  of 
nature. 

Government  must  be  regarded  as  so 

Sre-eminently  a  concern  of  all,  that  to 
etermine  who  are  most  interested  in 
it  is  of  no  real  importance .  If  a  person 
or  class  of  persons  receive  so  small  a 
share  of  the  benefit  as  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  question,  there  is 
something  else  than  taxation  which  is 
amiss,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
remedy  the  defect,  instead  of  recognis- 
ing it  and  making  it  a  ground  for  de- 
manding less  taxes.  As,  in  a  case  of 
yoluntaiy  subscription  for  a  purpose  in 
which  au  are  interested,  all  are  tnought 
to  have  done  their  part  fairly  when 
each  has  contributed  according  to  his 
means,  that  is,  has  made  an  equal 
sacrifice  for  the  common  object;  in 
like  manner  should  this  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  contributions :  and 
it  is  superfluous  to  look  for  a  more  in- 
genious or  recondite  ground  to  rest  the 
principle  upon. 

§  3.  Setting  out,  then,  from  the 
maxim  that  equal  sacrifices  ought  to 
be  demanded  from  all,  we  have  next  to 
inquire  whether  this  is  in  fact  done,  by 
msiking  each  contribute  the  same  per- 
centage on  his  pecuniary  means.  Many 
persons  maintain  the  negative,  saying 
that  a  tenth  part  taken  from  a  small 
income  is  a  heavier  burthen  than  the 
same  firaction  deducted  from  one  much 
larger:  and  on  this  is  grounded  the 
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WTj  popular  sdlieme  of  what  ia  called 
a  graduated  property-tax,  viz.  an  in- 
come tax  in  wnicn  the  percentage  rises 
Rdth  the  amount  of  the  income. 

On  the  best  consideration  I  am  able 
to  give  to  this  question,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  portion  of  truth  which  the 
Joctrine  contains,  arises  principally 
from  the  difference  between  a  tax  which 
can  be  saved  from  luxuries,  and  one 
which  trenches,  in  ever  so  small  a  de- 
gree, upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  To 
take  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  pos- 
sessor of  ten  thousand,  would  not  de- 
prive him  of  anything  really  conducive 
either  to  the  support  or  to  the  comfort 
of  existence ;  and  if  such  would  be  the 
effect  of  taking  five  pounds  from  one 
whose  income  is  fifty,  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired from  the  last  is  not  only  greater 
than,  but  entirely  incommensurable 
with,  that  imposed  upon  the  first.  ^  The 
mode  of  adjusting  these  inequalities  of 
pressure  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
equitable,  is  that  recommended  b^ 
Bentham,  of  leaving  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  income,  sufficient  to  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life,  untaxed.  Sup- 
pose 50Z.  a  year  to  be  sufiicient  to  pro- 
vide the  number  of  persons  ordinarily 
supported  from  a  single  income,  with 
tho  requisites  of  life  and  health,  and 
with  protection  against  habitual  bodily 
suffering,  but  not  with  any  indulgence, 
lliis  then  should  be  made  the  mini- 
mum, and  incomes  exceeding  it  should 
pay  taxes  not  upon  their  whole  amount, 
out  upon  the  surplus.  If  the  tax  be 
ten  per  cent,  an  income  of  602.  should 
be  considered  as  a  net  income  of  10^, 
and  charged  with  U.  a  year,  while  an 
income  of  lOOOZ.  should  be  charged  as 
one  of  9502.  Each  would  then  pay  a 
fixed  proportion,  not  of  his  whole 
means,  but  of  his  superfluities.*  An 
income  not  exceeding  502.  should  not 
be  taxed  at  all,  either  directly  or  by 
taxes  on  necessaries ;  for  as  by  suppo- 
sition this  is  the  smallest  income  which 
labour  ought  to  be  able  to  command, 
the  government  ought  not  to  be  a  party 

*  This  principle  of  assessment  has  been 
partially  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
last  renewal  of  the  income  tax.  From  lOO;., 
at  which  the  tax  begins,  up  to  VXiU  the 
income  only  pays  tax  on  tb»  excess  •N>Te 
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to  making  it  smallei  %hi8  arrange- 
ment however  would  constitute  a 
reason,  in  addition  to  others  which 
might  be  stated,  for  maintaining  taxes 
on  articles  of  luxury  consumed  by  the 
poor.  The  immunity  extended  to  the 
income  required  for  necessaries,  should 
depend  on  its  being  actually  expended 
for  that  purpose;  and  the  poor  who, 
not  having  more  than  enough  for  neces- 
saries, divert  any  part  of  it  to  indul- 
gences, should  hke  other  people  con- 
tribute their  quota  out  of  those  in- 
dulgences to  the  expenses  of  the 
state. 

llie  exemption  in  favour  of  the 
smaller  incomes  should  not,  t  think,  be 
stretched  further  than  to  the  amount 
of  income  needfril  for  life,  health,  and 
immunity  from  bodily  pain.  If  501. 
a  year  is  sufficient  (which  may  be 
doubted)  for  these  purposes,  an  income 
of  1002.  a  year  would,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  obtain  all  the  relief  it  is  entitled 
to,^  compared  with  one  of  1000/.,  by 
being  taxed  only  on  502.  of  its  amount 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  to  take 
1002.  from  10002.  (even  ^ving  back 
five  pounds)  is  a  heavier  impost  than 
10002.  taken  from  10,0002.  (givinjg 
back  the  same  five  pounds).  But  this 
doctrine  seems  to  me  too  disputable 
altogether,  and  even  if  true  at  all,  not 
true  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  be  made 
the  foundation  of  any  rule  of  taxation. 
Whether  the  person  with  10,000i.  a 
year  cares  less  for  10002.  than  the 
person  with  only  10002.  a  year  cares 
for  1002.,  and  if  so,  how  much  less, 
does  not  appear  to  me  capable  of  being 
decided  with  the  degree  of  certainty  on 
which  a  legislator  or  a  financier  ought 
to  act. 

Some  indeed  contend  that  the  rule 
of  proportional  taxation  bears  harder 
upon  the  moderate  than  upon  the  large 
incomes,  because  the  same  proportional 
payment  has  more  tendency  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter,  to  re- 
duce the  payer  to  a  lower  grade  of 
social  rank.  The  fact  appears  to  mt 
more  than  questionable.  6ut  even  ad- 
mitting it,  I  object  to  its  being  con- 
sidered incumbent  on  government  to 
shape  its  course  by  such  consideration^ 
Qr  to  recognise  the  notion  that  socjij 
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importance  is  or  tan  be  determined  by 
amount  of  expenditure.  Gt)yemment 
ought  to  set  an  example  of  rating  all 
things  at  their  true  value,  and  riches, 
therefore,  at  the  worth,  for  comfort  or 
pleaflure,  of  the  things  which  they  will 
duy:  and  ought  not  to  sanction  the 
▼uigarity  of  prizing  them  for  the  pitiful 
yanity  of  bemg  known  to  posseBB  them, 
or  the  paltry  imame  of  being  suspected 
to  be  without  them,  the  presiding^  mo- 
tives of  three-fourths  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  middle  classes.  The  saciificeB 
of  real  comfort  or  indulgence  which 
government  requires,  it  is  bound  to 
apportion  among  all  persons  with  as 
much  equality  as  possible ;  but  their 
sacrifices  of  the  ima^nary  dignity  de- 
pendent on  expense,  it  may  spare  itself 
the  trouble  of  estimating. 

Both  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent a  graduated  property-tax  has 
been  advocated,  on  the  avowed  ^und 
that  the  state  should  use  the  instru- 
ment of  taxation  as  a  means  of  miti- 
gating the  inequalitieB  of  wealth.  I 
am  as  desirous  as  any  one,  that  means 
should  be  taken  to  diminish  those  in- 
equalities, but  not  so  as  to  relieve  the 
prodigal  at  the  expense  of  the  prudent 
To  tax  the  larger  incomes  at  a  higher 
percentage  than  the  smaller,  is  to  lay 
A  tax  on  industry  and  economy;  to 
impose  a  penalty  on  people  for  having 
worked  harder  and  saved  more  than 
their  neighbours.  It  is  not  the  for- 
tunes which  are  earned,  but  those 
which  are  unearned,  that  it  is  for  the 
public  good  to  place  under  limitation. 
A  just  and  wise  legislation  would  ab- 
stam  from  holding  out  motives  for 
dissipating  rather  than  saving  the 
eamm^s  of  honest  exertion;  Its  im- 
partiahty  between  competitors  would 
consist  in  endeavouring  that  they 
should  all  start  fair,  and  not  in  hang- 
ing a  weight  upon  the  swift  to  dimi- 
nish the  distance  between  them  and 
the  slow.  Many,  indeed,  fail  with 
greater  efforts  than  those  with  which 
others  succeed,  not  from  difference  of 
merits,  but  difference  of  opportunities ; 
but  if  all  were  done  which  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  a  good  government  to 
do,  by  instruction  and  by  legislation, 
to  diminish  this  Jnsquahty  of  oppor- 


tnnities,  the  differences  of  fntoon  ari» 
ing  fi\)m  people's  own  earnings  eould 
not  justly  give  uubfage.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  large  fortunes  acquired  by 
gift  or  inheritance,  the  power  of  be- 
queathing  is  one  of  those  privilegea 
of  property  which  are  fit  suojects  for 
regulation  on  eronnds  of  general  ex- 
pediency; ana  I  iiave  aueady  Mg»- 
gested,*  as  a  possible  mode  of  r^ 
straining  the  accumulation  of  Uaw% 
fortune*  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  not  earned  them  by  exertion,  a 
limitation  of  the  amoont  which  any 
one  person  should  be  permitted  to 
acquire  by  gift,  bequest,  or  inheritance. 
Apart  from  this,  and  from  the  proposal 
of  Bentham  (also  discussed  in  a  former 
ehapter)  that  collateral  inheritance  in 
case  of  intestacy  should  cease,  and  the 
property  escheat  to  the  state,  I  con- 
ceive that  inheritances  and  legacies, 
exceeding  a  certain  amount,  are  highly 
proper  subjects  for  taxation :  and  that 
the  revenue  fVom  them  should  be  as 
great  as  it  can  be  made  without  giving 
rise  to  evasions,  by  donation  darine 
life  or  concealment  of  property,  such 
as  it  would  be  impossible  adeauately 
to  check.  The  principle  of  graduation 
(as  it  is  called,)  that  is,  of  levying  a 
larger  percentage  on  a  larger  sum, 
though  its  application  to  general  taxa- 
tion would  be  in  my  opinioii  objection- 
able, seems  to  me  both  just  and  el- 
pedient  as  applied  to  legacy  and  in- 
heritance duties. 
The  objection  to  a  graduated  prd- 

Serty-tax  applies  in  an  aggravated 
egree  to  the  proposition  of  an  exoltt- 
sive  tax  on  what  is  called  "realized 
property,"  that  is,  property  not  form- 
ing^ a  part  of  any  capital  engaged  in 
business,  or  rather  in  business  undei 
the  Superintendence  of  the  owner :  ac 
land,  the  public  funds,  money  lent  on 
pQortgage,  and  shares  (I  presume)  in 
joint-stock  companieSi  Except  the 
proposal  of  applying  a  sponge  to  the 
national  debt,  no  such  palpable  viola- 
tion of  common  honestr  has  found 
sufficient  support  in  this  country, 
during  the  present  generation,  to  be 
regarded  as  within  the  domain  of  dia- 
cussion.  It  has  not  the  palliation  nf 
*  sabra.  hook  U.  efa.  ii 
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a  gpraduated  property-tax,  that  of  lay- 
ing the  burthen  on  those  best  able  to 
bear  it;  for  "realized  property"  in- 
cludes the  far  larger  portion  of  the 
provision  liiade  for  those  who  are  un- 
able to  work,  and  consists,  in  great 
part,  of  extremely  small  fractions.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  a  more  shameless 
pretension  than  that  the  major  part  of 
the  property  of  the  countiy,  tnat  of 
mercnants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and 
shopkeepers,  should  be  exempted  from 
its  share  of  taxation ;  that  these  classes 
should  only  begin  to  pay  their  propor- 
tion after  retiring  from  business,  and 
if  they  never  retire  should  be  excused 
from  it  altogether.  But  even  this  does 
not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  proposition.  The  burthen 
thus  exclusively  thrown  on  the  owners 
of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  community,  would  not  even  be  a 
burthen  on  that  cUiss  of  persons  in 
perpetual  succession,  but  would  fall 
exclusively  on  those  who  happened  to 
compose  it  when  the  tax  was  laid  on. 
As  land  and  those  particular  securities 
would  thenceforth  yield  a  smaller  net 
income,  relatively  to  the  general  inte- 
rest of  capita]  and  to  the  profits  of 
trade  ;  the  balance  would  rectify  iUeli 
b^  a  permanent  depreciation  of  those 
kinds  of  property.  Future  buyers 
would  acquire  land  and  securities  at  a 
reduction  of  price,  equivalent  to  the 
peculiar  tax,  which  tax  they  would, 
therefore,  escape  from  paying;  while 
the  original  possessors  would  remain 
burthened  with  it  even  after  parting 
with  the  property,  since  they  would 
have  sold  their  land  or  securities  at  a 
loss  of  value  equivalent  to  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  tax.  Its  imposition 
would  thus  be  tantamount  to  tne  con- 
fiscation for  public  uses  of  a  percentage 
of  their  property,  e^ual  to  the  percent- 
age laid  on  their  income  by  the  tax. 
That  such  a  proposition  should  find 
any  favour,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  want  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
taxation,  resulting  from  the  absence 
of  any  fixed  principles  in  the  public 
mind,  and  of  any  indication  of  a  sense 
of  justice  on  the  subject  in  the  general 
conduct  of  governments.  Should  the 
acheme  ever  enlist  a  lu-ge  party  in  its 


support,  the  fact  would  indicate  a  laxity 
of  pecuniary  integrity  in  national  af- 
fairs, scarcely  infenor  to  American 
repidiation. 

§  4.  Whether  the  profits  of  trade 
may  not  rightfully  be  taxed  at  a  lower 
rate  than  incomes  derived  from  inte- 
rest or  rent,  is  part  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive question,  so  often  mooted 
on  the  occasion  of  the  present  income- 
tax,  whether  life  incomes  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation 
as  perpetual  incomes:  whether  sala- 
ries, for  example,  or  annuities,  or  the 
gains  of  professions,  should  pay  the 
same  percentage  as  the  income  frrom 
inheritable  property. 

The  existing  tax  treats  all  kinds  of 
incomes  exactly  alike,  taking  its  seven- 
pence  (now  sixpence)  in  the  pound  as 
well  from  the  person  whose  income 
dies  with  him,  as  from  the  landholder, 
stockholder,  or  mortgagee,  who  can 
transmit  his  fortune  undiminished  to 
his  descendants.  This  is  a  visible  in- 
justice :  yet  it  does  not  arithmetically 
violate  the  rule  that  taxation  ought  to 
be  in  proportion  to  means.  When  it 
is  said  that  a  temporary  income  ought 
to  be  taxed  less  than  a  permanent  one, 
the  reply  is  irresistible,  that  it  is  taxed 
less ;  for  the  income  which  lasts  only 
ten  years  pays  the  tax  only  ten  years, 
while  that  which  lasts  for  ever  pays 
for  ever.  On  this  point  some  financial 
reformers  are  guilty  of  a  great  fallacy. 
They  contend  that  incomes  ought  to 
be  assessed  to  the  income-tax  not  in 
proportion  to  their  annual  amount,  but 
to  their  capitalized  value;  that^  for 
example,  if  the  value  of  a  perpetual 
annmty  of  100^.  is  30002.,  and  a  life 
annuity  of  the  same  amount  being 
worth  only  half  the  number  of  years^ 
purchase  could  only  be  sold  for  1500^., 
the  perpetual  income  should  pay  twice 
as  mucn  per  cent  income-tax  as  the 
terminable  income;  if  the  one  payo 
iOl.  a  year,  the  other  should  pay  only 
51.  But  in  this  argument  there  is 
the  obvious  oversight,  that  it  values 
the  incomes  by  one  standard  and  the 
payments  by  another;  it  capitalizes 
the  incomes,  but  forgets  to  capitalize 
the    payments.      An   annuity  worth 
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80002.  ought,  it  is  alleged,  to  be  taxed 
twice  as  nighly  as  one  which  is  onlj 
worth  1500^.,  and  no  assertioB  can  be 
more  unquestionable ;  but  it  is  for- 
gotten that  the  income  worth  30002. 
pays  to  the  supposed  income-tax  lOZ. 
a  year  in  perpetuity,  which  is  equiva- 
lent, by  supposition,  to  300Z.,  while  the 
terminable  income  pays  the  same  lOl. 
only  during  the  life  of  its  owner,  which 
on  the  same  calculation  is  a  value  of 
150^,  and  could  actually  be  bought  for 
that  sum.  Already,  therefore,  the  in- 
come which  is  only  half  as  raluable, 
pays  only  half  as  much  to  the  tax ;  and 
if  in  addition  to  this  its  annual  quota 
were  reduced  from  102.  to  5Z.,  it  would 
pay,  not  half,  but  a  fourth  part  only  of 
the  pa3rment  demanded  from  the  per- 
petual income.  To  make  it  just  that 
the  one  income  should  pay  only  half 
as  much  per  annum  as  the  other,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  it  should  pay 
that  half  for  the  same  period,  that  is, 
in  perpetuity. 

The  rule  of  payment  which  this 
school  of  financial  reformers  contend 
for,  would  be  very  proper  if  the  tax 
were  only  to  be  levied  once,  to  meet 
some  national  emergency.  On  the 
principle  of  requiring  from  all  payers 
an  equal  sacrifice,  every  person  who 
had  anything  belonging  to  him,  re- 
versioners included,  would  be  called 
on  for  a  payment  proportioned  to  the 
present  value  of  his  property.  I 
wonder  it  does  not  occur  to  the  re- 
formers in  question,  that  precisely  be- 
cause this  principle  of  assessment 
would  be  just  in  the  case  of  a  pay- 
ment maae  once  for  all,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  just  for  a  permanent  tax. 
When  each  pays  only  once,  one  person 
pajs  no  oftenerthan  another;  and  the 
proportion  which  would  be  just  in  that 
case,  cannot  also  be  just  if  one  person 
has  to  make  the  payment  only  once, 
and  the  other  several  times.  This, 
however,  is  the  type  of  the  case  which 
actually  occurs.  The  permanent  in- 
comes pay  the  tax  as  much  oftener 
than  the  temporary  ones,  as  a  per- 
petuity exceeds  the  certain  or  un- 
certain length  of  time  which  forms 
the  duration  of  the  income  for  life  or 
yeiLrs. 


All  attempts  to  establish  a  claim  in 
favour  of  terminable  incomes  on  nu- 
merical grounds— to  make  out,  in 
short,  that  a  proportional  tax  is  not  a 
proportional  tax — are  manifestly  ab- 
surd. The  claim  does  not  rest  on 
grounds  of  arithmetic,  but  of  human 
wants  and  feelings.  It  is  not  because 
the  temporarv  annuitant  has  smaller 
means,  but  because  he  has  greater 
necessities,  that  he  ought  to  be  as- 
sessed at  a  lower  rate. 

In  spite  of  the  nominal  equality  of 
income.  A,  an  annuitant  of  lOOOl  a 
year,  cannot  so  well  afford  to  pay  1002. 
out  of  it,  as  B  who  derives  the  same 
annual  sum  from  heritable  property , 
A  having  usually  a  demand  on  his 
income  which  B  has  not,  namely,  to 
provide  by  saving  for  children  or 
others;  to  which,  in  the  case  of 
salaries  or  professional  ^ins,  must 
generally  be  added  a  provision  for  his 
own  later  years ;  while  B  may  expend 
his  whole  income  without  injury  to 
his  old  age,  and  still  have  it  all  to 
bestow  on  others  after  his  death.  If 
A,  in  order  to  meet  these  exigencies^ 
must  lay  by  3002.  of  his  income,  to  take 
1002.  from  him  as  income-tax  is  to 
take  1002.  from  7002.,  since  it  must  be 
retrenched  from  that  part  only  of  his 
means  which  he  can  afford  to  spend 
on  his  own  consumption.  Were  he  to 
throw  it  rateably  on  what  he  spends 
and  on  what  he  saves,  abating  702. 
from  his  consumption  and  302.  from 
his  annual  saving,  then  indeed  his 
immediate  sacrifice  would  be  propor- 
tionally the  same  as  B's:  but  then 
his  children  or  his  old  age  would  be 
worse  provided  for  in  consequence  of 
the  tax.  The  capital  sum  which 
would  be  accumulated  for  them  would 
be  one-tenth  less,  and  on  the  reduced 
income  afforded  by  this  reduced  ca- 
pital, they  would  be  a  second  time 
charged  with  income-tax ;  while  B's 
heirs  would  only  be  charged  once. 

The  principle,  therefore,  of  equality 
of  taxation,  interpreted  in  its  only 
just  sense,  equality  of  sacrifice,  re- 
quires that  a  person  who  has  no  means 
of  providing  for  old  age,  or  for  those 
in  whom  he  is  interested,  except  by 
saving  from  income,  should  have  the 
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tax  remitted  on  all  that  part  of  his 
income  which  is  really  and  bond  fide 
Applied  to  that  parpoee. 

If,  indeed,  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  the  conscience  of  the  contributors, 
or  sufficient  security  taken  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  statements  by  colla- 
teral precautions,  the  proper  mode  of 
assessing  an  income-tax  would  be  to 
tax  only  the  part  of  income  devoted  to 
expenditure,  exempting  that  which  is 
saved.  For  when  saved  and  invested 
(and  all  saving,  speaking  generally, 
are  invested)  it  thenceforth  pays  in- 
come-tax on  the  interest  or  profit 
which  it  brings,  notwithstanding  that 
it  has  already  been  taxed  on  the  prin- 
cipal. Unless,  therefore,  savings  are 
exempted  from  income-tax,  the  con- 
tributors are  twice  taxed  on  what  they 
save,  and  only  once  on  what  they 
spend.  A  person  who  spends  aU  he 
receives,  pays  Id.  in  the  pound,  or  say 
three  per  cent,  to  the  tax,  and  no 
more:  but  if  he  saves  part  of  the 
year's  income  and  buys  stock,  then  in 
addition  to  the  three  per  cent  which 
he  hns  paid  on  the  principal,  and 
which  diminishes  the  interest  in  the 
same  ratio,  he  ^ays  three  per  cent 
annually  on  the  interest  itself,  which 
is  equivalent  to  an  immediate  pay- 
ment of  a  second  three  per  cent  on 
the  principal.  So  that  while  unpro- 
ductive expenditure  pays  only  three 
per  cent,  savings  pay  six  per  cent ;  or 
more  correctly,  three  per  cent  on  the 
whole,  and  another  three  per  cent  on 
the  remaining  ninety-seven.  The  dif- 
ference thus  created  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  prudence  and  economy,  is 
not  only  impolitic  but  unjust.  To  tax 
the  sum  invested,  and  afterwards  tax 
also  the  proceeds  of  the  investment,  is 
to  tax  tne  same  portion  of  the  con- 
tributor's means  twice  over.  The 
principal  and  the  interest  cannot 
both  together  form  part  of  his  re- 
sources; they  are  the  same  portion 
twice  counted :  if  he  has  the  interest, 
it  is  because  he  abstains  from  using 
the  principal ;  if  he  spends  the  prin- 
cipal, he  does  not  receive  the  in- 
terest. Yet  because  he  can  do  either 
of  the  two,  he  is  taxed  as  if  he 
CQuld  4o  both ,  i|nd   opnld   havo  the  I 


benefit  of  the  saving  and  that  of  the 
spending,  concurrently  with  one  an- 
other. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to 
exempting  savings  from  taxation,  that 
the  law  ought  not  to  disturb,  by  arti- 
ficial interference,  the  natural  com- 
petition between  the  motives  for 
saving  and  those  for  spending.  But 
we  have  seen  that  the  law  distnrbi 
this  natural  competition  when  it  taxes 
savings,  not  when  it  spares  them ;  for 
as  the  savings  pay  at  any  rate  the 
full  tax  as  soon  as  they  are  invested, 
their  exemption  from  payment  in  the 
earlier  stage  is  necessary  to  prevent 
them  fi-om  paying  twice,  while  money 
spent  in  unproductive  consumption 
pa^s  only  once.  It  has  been  further 
objected,  that  since  the  rich  have  the 
greatest  means  of  saving,  any  privilege 
given  to  savings  is  an  advantage  be- 
stowed on  the  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor.  I  answer,  that  it  is  bestowed 
on  them  only  in  proportion  as  they 
abdicate  thn  personal  use  of  their 
riches;  in  j^portion  as  they  divert 
their  income  from  the  supply  of  their 
own  wants,  to  a  productive  invest- 
ment, through  which,  instead  of 
bein^  consumed  by  themselves,  it  is 
distributed  in  wages  among  the 
poor.  If  this  be  favouring  the  rich, 
I  should  like  to  have  it  pointed 
out,  what  mode  of  assessing  taxation 
can  deserve  the  name  of  favouring 
the  poor. 

No  income-tax  is  really  just,  from 
which  savings  are  not  exempted ;  and 
no  income-tax  ought  to  be  voted  with- 
out that  provision,  if  the  form  of  the 
returns,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
required,  could  be  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  the  exemption  from  being 
taken  fraudulent  advantage  o^  by 
saving  with  one  hand  and  getting 
into  debt  with  the  other,  or  bv  q>end- 
ing  in  the  following  year  wnat  had 
been  passed  tax-free  as  saving  in  the 
vear  preceding.  If  this  difficulty  could 
be  surmounted,  the  difficulties  and 
complexities  arising  from  the  com- 
parative claims  of  temporary  and  per 
manent  incomes,  ^voula  disappear;  for 
since  temporary  incomes  have  no  just 
claim  to  lighter  taxation  than  pet- 
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nanent  ixiGomcs,  except  in  bo  far  as 
their  possessors  are  more  called  npon  to 
save,  the  exemption  of  what  they  do 
save  would  fiilij  satisfy  the  claim. 
But  if  no  plan  can  be  deyised  for  the 
exemption  of  actual  savings,  sufBcientlj 
free  from  liability  to  frand,  it  is  neces- 
saiy,  as  the  next  thing  in  point  of 
justice,  to  take  into  account  in  assess- 
ing the  tax,  what  the  different  classes 
of  contributors  aught  to  saye.  And 
there  would  prol)ably  be  no  other 
mode  of  doing  this  than  the  rough 
expedient  of  two  different  rates  of 
assessment.  There  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  taking  into  account  dif- 
ferences of  duration  between  one  ter- 
minable income  and  another ;  and  in 
the  most  frequent  case,  that  of  incomes 
dependent  on  life,  differences  of  age  and 
health  would  constitute  such  extreme 
diversity  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  proper  cognisance  of  It  would 
probably'  be^  necessary  to  be  content 
with  one  Uniform  rat«  for  aU  incomes 
of  inheritance,  and  another  uniform 
rate  for  all  those  which  necessarily 
terminate  with  the  life  of  the  indi- 
yidual.  In  fixing  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  two  rates,  tnere  must 
inevitably  be  something  arbitrary; 
perhaps  a  deduction  of  one-fourth  in 
favour  of  life-incomes  would  be  as  little 
objectionable  as  any  which  could  be 
made,  it  being  thus  assumed  that  one- 
fourth  of  a  life-income  is,  on  the 
average  of  all  ages  and  states  of 
health,  a  suitable  proportion  to  be  laid 
by  as  a  provision  for  tuocessors  and 
for  old  age.* 

*  Mr.  Hubbard,  th«  tint  penon  who,  as  a 
practical  legislator,  has  attempted  the  recti- 
flcation  of  the  inoome  tax  on  principlea  of 
nnimpeachablejiutlce»  and  whose  well-con- 
ceived plan  wants  littie  of  being  as  near  an 
approxnnation  to  a  just  assessment  as  it  is 
likely  that  means  could  be  found  of  carrying 
into  practical  efRsct,  proposes  a  deduction 
not  of  a  fourth  but  of  a  third,  in  favour  of 
industrial  and  professional  incomes.  He  fixes 
on  this  ratio,  on  the  grotmd  that,  indepen- 
dently of  all  consideration  as  to  what  the 
Industrial  and  professional  clanes  aught  to 
save,  the  attainable  evidence  goes  to  prove 
that  a  third  of  their  incomes  is  what  on  an 
average  they  do  save,  over  and  above  the 
proportion  saved  by  other  classes.  **  The 
savmgn"  (Mr.  Hubbard  observes)  **  effected 
out  of  Incomes  derived  from  invested 
perty   aire  estimated  »t  one-tenth. 


pro- 
The 


Of  the  net  profits  of  persons  in 
business,  a  part,  as  before  observed, 
may  be  considered  as  interest  on 
capital,  and  of  a  perpetual  character, 
and  the  remaining  part  as  remune- 
ration for  the  skill  and  labour  of 
ftaperintendenoe.  The  surplus  beyond 
interest  depends  on  the  life  of  the  in- 

savings  effected  out  of  industrial  incomes  are 
estimated  at  four-tenths.  The  amounts 
which  would  be  assessed  under  these  two 
classes  being  nearly  equal,  the  ai^ustment  is 
simplified  by  striking  off  one-tenth  on  either 
side,  and  then  reducing  by  three-tenths,  or 
one-third,  the  assessable  amount  of  indus- 
trial incomes.'*  Proposed  Report  (p.  xiv.  of 
the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Committee 
of  1861 .)  In  such  an  estimate  there  must  be 
a  large  element  of  conjecture ;  but  In  bo  far 
as  it  can  be  substantiated,  it  ailbrds  a  valid 
ground  ft>r  the  practical  conclusion  which 
Mr.  Hubbard  founds  on  tt. 

Several  writers  on  the  subject,  including 
Mr.  Mill  in  his  BUvMwt*  of  FolUieal 
JE'conOMty,  and  Mr.  M'Culloch  in  his  work 
on  Ttueatumt  have  contended  that  as  much 
snouid  be  deducted  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
insure  the  possessor's  life  tor  a  sum  wtiich 
would  give  to  his  Successors  for  ever  an  in- 
come equal  to  what  he  reserves  fbr  himself; 
since  this  is  what  the  possessor  of  heritable 
property  can  do  without  saving  at  all:  in 
other  words,  that  temporary  incomes  should 
be  converted  into  perpetual  incomes  of  equal 
present  value,  and  taxed  as  such.  If  the 
owners  of  lifs-incomes  actually  d|d  save  this 
large  proportion  of  their  income,  or  even  a 
still  larger,  I  would  gladly  grant  them  an 
exemption  f^xMU  taxation  on  the  whole 
amount,  dnee,  if  practical  means  could  be 
found  of  doing  it,  I  would  exempt  savings 
altogether.  But  t  cannot  admit  that  they 
have  a  claim  to  exemption  on  the  general 
assumption  of  their  being  obliged  to  save  this 
amount.  Owners  of  life-incomes  are  not 
bound  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  leaving  to  a  perpetual  line  of 
SQccessort  an  independent  provision  equal 
to  their  own  temporary  one;  and  no  one 
ever  dreams  of  doing  so.  Least  of  all  is  it 
to  be  required  or  expected  fh>m  those  whose 
incomes  are  the  fruits  of  personal  exertion, 
that  they  should  leave  to  thehr  posterity  for 
ever,  without  any  necessity  for  exertion,  the 
same  incomes  which  they  allow  to  them- 
selves. All  they  are  bound  to  do,  even  for 
their  children,  is  to  place  them  in  drcum- 
stances  in  which  they  will  have  favourable 
chances  of  earning  their  own  living.  To 
give,  however,  either  to  children  or  to  others, 
by  bequest,  being  a  legitimate  inclination, 
which  these  persons  cannot  indulge  without 
laying  by  a  part  of  their  income,  while  the 
owners  of  heritable  property  can ;  this  real 
inequality  in  cases  where  the  incomes  them- 
selves are  equal,  should  be  considered,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  in  the  adjustment  of  taxa- 
tion, so  as  to  require  from  both,  as  nearly  os 
practicable  an  equal  saoift^e. 
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dividual,  mod  even  on  his  continuance 
in  busineBS,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
full  amount  of  exemption  allowed  to 
terminable  incomes.  It  has  also,  I 
conceive,  a  just  claim  to  a  further 
amount  of  exemption  in  consideration 
of  its  precariousness.  An  income  which 
some  not  unusual  vicissitude  may 
reduce  to  nothing,  or  even  convert  into 
H  loss,  is  not  the  same  thing  to  the 
feeling  of  the  possessor  as  a  perma- 
nent mcome  of  10002.  a  year,  even 
though  on  an  average  of  vean  it  may 
yield  10002.  a  year.  If  life-incomes 
were  assessed  at  three-fourths  of  their 
amount,  the  profits  of  business,  after 
deducting  interest  on  canital,  should 
not  only  be  assessed  at  tnree-fourths, 
but  should  pay,  on  that  assessment,  a 
lower  rate.  Or  perhaps  the  claims  of 
justice  in  this  respect  might  be  sufil- 
ciently  met  by  allowing  the  deduction 
of  a  fourth  on  the  entire  income, 
interest  included. 

These  are  the  chief  cases,  of  ordi- 
nary occurrence,  in  which  any  difficulty 
arises  in  interpreting  the  maxim  of 
equality  of  taxation.  The  proper  sense 
to  be  put  upon  it,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  example,  is,  that  people 
should  be  taxed,  not  in  proportion  to 
what  they  have,  but  to  wnat  the^  can 
afford  to  spend.  It  is  no  objection  to 
this  principle  that  we  cannot  apply  it 
consistently  to  all  cases.  A  person 
with  a  life-income  and  precarious 
health,  or  who  has  many  persons  de- 
pending on  his  exertions,  must,  if  he 
wishes  to  provide  for  them  after  his 
death,  be  more  rigidly^  economical  than 
one  who  has  a  life-income  of  equal 
amount,  with  a  Strang  constitution,  and 
few  claims  upon  him;  and  if  it  be 
conceded  that  taxation  cannot  aocom- 
i)io<late  itself  to  these  distinctions,  it 
is  ui'i^ued  that  thei*e  is  no  use  in  at- 
tcndmg  to  any  distinctions,  where  the 
absolute  amount  of  income  is  the  same. 
Cut  the  difficulty  of  doing  perfect 
justice,  is  no  reason  against^  doing  as 
much  as  we  can.  Though  it  may  be 
a  hardship  to  an  annuitant  whose  life 
is  only  worth  five  years  purchase,  to  be 
allowed  no  greater  abatement  than  is 
granted  to  one  whose  life  is  worth 
twenty,  it  is  better  for  him  even  so, 


than  if  neither  of  them  were  allowed 
any  abatement  at  all. 

§  5.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
Equality  of  Taxation,  I  must  remaik 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  exceptions 
may  be  made  to  it,  consistently  with 
that  equal  justice  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  rule.  Suppose  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  income  which  constantiy 
tends  to  increase,  without  any  exer- 
tion or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
owners:  those  owners  constituting  a 
class  in  the  community,  whom  the 
natural  course  of  things  progressively 
enriches,  oonsistentiy  with  complete 
passivenestf  on  their  own  part.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  be  no  violation  of  the 
principles  on  which  private  property 
IS  grounded,  if  the  state  should  appro- 
priate this  increase  of  wealth,  or  part 
of  it,  as  it  arises.  This  would  not 
properly  be  taking  anything  from  an^ 
body ;  it  would  merely  be  applying  an 
accession  of  wealth,  created  oy  circum- 
stances, to  the  benefit  of  society,  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  become  an  un- 
earned appendage  to  the  riches  of  a 
particular  class. 

Now  this  is  actually  the  case  vrith 
rent.  The  ordinary  progress  of  a 
society  which  increases  in  wealth,  is 
at  all  times  tending  to  augment  the 
incomes  of  landloros;  to  give  them 
both  a  greater  amount  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity, independentiy  of  any  trouble 
or  outlay  incurred  by  themselves. 
They  grow  richer,  as  it  were  in  their 
sleep,  without  working,^  risking,  or 
economizing.  What  claim  have  thej, 
on  the  general  principle  of  social 
justice,  to  this  accession  of  riches?  In 
what  would  they  have  been  wronged 
if  society  had,  from  the  beginning, 
reserved  the  right  of  taxing  the  snon- 
taneous  increase  of  rent,  to  the  highest 
amount  required  by  financial  exi^n- 
cies  ?  I  admit  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  come  upon  each  individual  estate, 
and  lay  hold  of  the  increase  which 
might  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in 
its  rental ;  because  there^  would  be  no 
means  of  distinguishing  in  individual 
cases,  between  an  increase  owing 
solely  to  the  general  ciroumstances  S 
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society,  and  one  which  was  the  effect 
of  skill  and  expenditure  on  the  ^rt  of 
the  proprietor.  The  only  admissible 
mode  of  proceeding  womd  be  by  a 
general  measure.  The  first  step 
shotdd  be  a  valuation  of  all  the  land 
in  the  country.  The  present  value  of 
aU  land  should  be  exempt  from  the 
tax ;  but  after  an  interval  nad  elapsed, 
during  which  society  had  increased 
in  popalation  and  capital,  a  rough 
estimate  might  be  made  of  the  spon- 
taneous increase  which  had  accmed 
to  rent  since  the  valuation  was  made. 
Of  this  the  avera^  price  of  produce 
would  be  some  ontenon :  if  that  had 
risen,  it  would  be  certain  that  rent  had 
increased,  and  (as  already  shown)  even 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  rise  of 
price.  On  this  and  other  data,  an 
approximate  estimate  might  be  made, 
how  much  value  had  been  added  to 
the  land  of  the  country  by  natural 
causes;  and  in  laying  on  a  general 
land-tax,  which  for  fear  of  miscalcu- 
lation should  be  considerably  within 
itie  amount  thus  indicated,  there  would 
be  an  assurance  of  not  touching  any 
increase  of  income  which  might  be 
the  result  of  capital  expended  or  in- 
dustry exerted  by  the  proprietor. 

But  though  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  justice  of  taxing  the  in- 
crease of  rent,  if  society  had  avowedly 
reserved  the  right,  has  not^  society 
waved  that  right  by  not  exercising  it? 
In  England,  for  example,  have  not  all 
who  bought  land  for  the  last  century 
or  more,  given  value  not  only  for  the 
existing  income,  but  for  the  prospects 
of  increase,  under  an  implied  assurance 
of  being  only  taxed  in  the  same  pro- 
portion with  other  incomes?  This 
objection,  in  so  far  as  valid,  has^  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  validity  in  different 
countries ;  depending  on  the  degree  of 
desuetude  into  which  society  has  al- 
lowed a  right  to  fall,  which,  as  no  one 
can  doubt,  it  once  fully  possessed.  In 
most  countries  of  Europe,  the  right  to 
take  by  taxation,  as  exigency  might 
require,  an  indefinite  portion  of  the 
rent  of  land,  has  never  been  allowed  to 
slumber.  Li  several  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent the  lami-tax  forms  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  public  revenues,  and  nas 


always  been  confessedlji  liable  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  without  reference  to 
other  taxes.  In  these  countries  no  one 
can  pretend  to  have  become  the  owner 
of  land  on  the  faith  of  never  being 
called  upon  to  pay  an  increased  lanf 
tax.  In  England  the  land-tax  has  not 
varied  since  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  last  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  relation  to  its  amount,  was  to 
diminish  it:  and  though  the  subse- 
quent increase  in  the  rental  of  the 
country  has  been  immense,  not  onlv 
from  agriculture,  but  from  the  growth 
of  towns  and  the  increase  of  buildings, 
the  ascendancy  of  landholders  in  tiie 
le^slature  has  prevented  any  tax  from 
being  imposed,  as  it  so  justly  might, 
upon  the  very  large  portion  of  this  in- 
crease which  was  unearned,  and,  as  it 
were,  accidental.  For  the  expectations 
thus  raised,  it  appears  to  me  that  an 
amply  sufficient  allowance  is  made,  if 
the  whole  incroase  of  income  which  has 
accrued  during  this  long  period  from  a 
mero  natural  Taw,  withoiit  exertion  or 
sacrifice,  is  held  sacred  from  any  pe- 
culiar taxation.  From  the  present 
date,  or  any  subsequent  time  at  which 
the  legislature  may  think  fit  to  assert 
the  principle,  I  see  no  objection  to 
declaring  that  the  future  increment  of 
rent  should  be  liable  to  special  taxar 
tion ;  in  doing  which  all  injustice  to 
the  landlords  would  be  obviated,  if  the 
prosent  market-price^  of  their  land  were 
secured  to  them;  since  that  includes 
the  present  value  of  all  future  expecta- 
tions. With  roference  to  such  a  tax, 
perhaps  a  safer  criterion  than  either  a 
rise  of  rents  or  a  rise  of  the  price  of 
com,  would  be  a  general  rise  in  the 
price  of  land.  It  would  be  easy  to 
keep  the  tax  within  the  amount  which 
would  reduce  the  market-value  of  land 
below  the  original  valuation:  and  up 
to  that  point,  whatever  the  amount  of 
the  tax  might  be,  no  iigustioe  would 
be  done  to  tiie  proprietors. 

§  6.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  legitimacy  of  making  the  State 
a  sharer  m  all  futuro  increase  of  rent 
from  natural  causes,  the  existing  land- 
tax  (which  in  this  country  unfortu- 
nately is  very  small)  ought  not  to  b^ 
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regarded  as  a  tax,  but  as  a  rent-charge 
in  favour  of  the  public ;  a  portion  of  the 
rent,  reserved  Irom  the  beginning  bj 
the  State,  which  has  never  belonged 
to  or  formed  part  of  the  income  of  the 
landlords,  and  should  not  therefore  be 
counted  to  them  as  part  of  their  taxa- 
tion, BO  as  to  exempt  them  from  their 
fair  share  of  every  other  tax.  As  well 
might  the  tithe  be  regarded  as  a  tax 
on  the  landlords :  as  well,  in  Bengal, 
where  the  State,  though  entitled  to 
the  whole  rent  of  the  land,  gave  away 
one-tenth  of  it  to  indiyidnals,  retaining 
the  other  nine-tenths,  might  those 
nine-tenths  be  considered  as  an  un- 
equal and  unjust  tax  on  the  grantees 
of  the  tenth.  That  a  person  owns 
part  of  the  rent,  does  not  make  the 
rest  of  it  his  just  right,  iiguriouslj 
withheld  from  him.  The  landlords 
originally  held  their  estates  subject  to 
feudal  burthens,  for  which  the  present 
land-tax  is  an  exceedinp^lv  small  e<^ui- 
valent,  and  for  their  relief  from  which 
they  should  have  been  required  to  pay 
a  much  higher  price.  All  who  have 
bought  land  since  the  tax  existed  have 
bought  it  subject  to  the  tax.  There 
is  not  the  smallest  pretence  for  looking 
DI)on  it  as  a  pavment  exacted  from  the 
existing  race  of  landlords. 

These  observations  are  applicable  to 
a  land-tax,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar tax,  and  not  when  it  is  merely  a 
mode  of  levying  from  the  landlords  the 
equivalent  of  what  is  taken  from  other 
classes.  In  France,  for  example,  there 
are  peculiar  taxes  on  other  kinds  of 
property  and  income  (the  mobiUer  and 
the  patented  and  supposing  the  land- 
tax  to  be  not  more  than  equivalent  to 
these,  there  would  be  no  ground  tor 
contending  that  the  state  had  reserved 
to  itself  a  rent-charge  on  the  land. 
But  wherever  and  in  so  far  as  income 
derived  from  land  is  prescriptively 
subject  to  a  deduction  for  pubhc  pur- 
poses, beyond  the  rate  of  taxation 
levied  on  other  incomes,  the  surplus  is 
not  properly  taxation,  but  a  share  of 
the  property  in  the  soil,  reserved  by 
the  state.  In  this  country  there  are  no 
peculiar  taxes  on  other  classes,  corre- 
sponding to,  or  intended  to  countervail, 
(he  land-tax.    The  whole  of  it,  thera- 


fore,  is  not  taxation  birt  a  rent-charge 
and  is  as  if  the  state  had  retained,  nof 
a  portion  of  the  rent,  but  a  portion  (A 
the  land.  It  is  no  more  a  burthen  09 
the  landlord,  than  the  share  of  one 
joint  tenant  is  a  burthen  on  the  other. 
The  landlords  are  entitled  to  no  com- 
pensation for  it,  nor  have  thej  any 
cbim  to  its  being  allowed  for,  as  part 
of  their  taxes.  Its  continuance  on  the 
existing  footine  is  no  infringement  (A 
the  nrinciple  of  Equal  Taxation.* 

We  shall  hereafter  consider,  in  treat- 
ing of  Indirect  Taxation,  how  far,  and 
with  what  modificati<Nas,  the  nil«  of 
equality  is  applicable  to  that  depart- 
inent. 

§  7.  In  addition  to  tha  praoeding 
roles,  another  general  role  01  taxation 
is  sometimes  laid  down,  namely,  tluit 
it  should  fall  on  income,  and  not  on 
capital.  That  taxati(«  should  not  en- 
croach upon  the  amount  of  the  national 
capital,  IS  indeed  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  but  this  encroachment,  when 
it  occurs,  is  not  so  mnchacon8e<|nenfle 
of  any  particular  mode  of  taxation,  as 
of  its  excessive  amount.  Over-taxation, 
carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  ia  quite 
capable  of  ruining  the  most  industrious 
community,  especially  when  it  is  in  any 
degree  arbitrary,  so  th/»t  the  payer  i's 
never  certain  now  much  or  how  little 
he  shall  be  allowed  to  keep ;  or  when  it 
is  so  laid  on  as  to  render  industry 
and  economy  a  bad  calculation.  But  if 
these  errors  be  avoided,  and  the  amount 
of  taxation  be  not  greater  than  it  is  at 
present  even  in  the  most  heavily  taxed 
country  of  Europe,  there  is  no  danger 
lest  it  should  deprive  the  oonntiy  of  a 
portion  of  its  capital. 

To  provide  that  taxation  ahaU  fall 
entirely  on  income,  and  not  at  ail  on 
capita^  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 

*  The  same  remarks  obvioaaly  apply  to 
those  local  taxes,  of  the  peculiar  pieaaure  of 
which  on  landed  proper^  so  muMi  haa  boea 
said  by  the  remnant  of  the  Proteotioniats. 
As  much  of  these  burthens  as  is  of  old  stand- 
ing^  ou^ht  to  be  regarded  as  a  preaoriptive 
deduction  or  reservation,  for  pubuo  porpoaes, 
of  a  portion  of  the  rent.  And  any  reeent 
additions  hare  either  beein  inourred  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  of  landed  property,  or 
occasioned  by  their  fault:  in  neither  eaae 
giving  them  aay  joat  ground  of  oovvlamt* 


DIKECT 

s;*i3t«m  of  fisoal  arrangementB.  There 
is  no  tax  which  is  not  partly  paid  from 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  saved ; 
no  tax.  the  amount  of  which,  if  remit- 
ted, would  be  wholly  employed  in  in- 
creased expenditure,  and  no  part  what- 
ever laid  by  as  an  addition  to  capital. 
All  taxes,  therefore,  are  in  some  sense 
partly  paid  out  of  capital;  and  in  a 
poor-  country  it  is  impossible  to  impose 
any  tax  which  will  not  impede  the  in- 
crease of  the  national  wealth.  But  in 
a  country  where  capital  abounds,  and 
the  spirit  of  accumulation  is  strong, 
ttiis  effect  of  taxation  is  scarcely  felt. 
Capital  having  reached  the  stage  in 
which,  were  it  not  for  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  improvements  in  production, 
any  further  increase  would  soon  be 
stopped — and  having  so  strong  a 
tendency  even  to  outrun  those  improve- 
ments, that  profits  are  only  kept  above 
the  minimum  by  emigration  of  capital, 
or  by  a  periodical  sweep  called  a  com- 
mercial crisis ;  to  take  from  capital  by 
taxation  what  emigration  would  re- 
move, or  a  commercial  crisis  destroy,  is 
only  to  do  what  either  of  those  causes 
would  have  done,  namely,  to  make  a 
clear  space  for  further  saving. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  attach  any  im- 
portance, in  a  wealthy  country,  to  the 
objection  made  against  taxes  on  lega- 
cies and  inheritances,  that  they  are 
taxes  on  capital.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  they  are  so.  As  Bicardo  observes, 
if  1002.  are  taken  from  any  one  in  a 
tax  on  houses  or  on  wine,  he  will  pro- 
bably save  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  by  living 
in  a  cheaper  house,  consuming  less 
wine,  or  retrenching  firom  some  other 
of  his  expenses :  but  if  the  same  sum 
be  taken  firom  him  because  he  has  re- 
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ceived  a  legacy  of  lOOOi.,  he  considers 
the  legacy  as  only  9002.,  and  feels  no 
more  mducement  than  at  any  other 
time  (probably  feels  rather  less  in- 
ducement) to  economize  in  his  expendi- 
ture. The  tax,  therefore,  is  wholly  paid 
out  of  capital :  and  there  are  countries 
in  which  this  would  be  a  serious  objec- 
tion. But  in  the  first  place,  the  ar- 
gument cannot  apply  to  any  country 
which  has  a  national  debt,  and  devotes 
any  portion  of  revenue  to  paying  it  off; 
since  the  produce  of  the  tax,  thus 
applied,  still  remains  capital,  and  is 
merely  transferred  from  tne  tax-payer 
to  the  fundholder.  But  the  objection 
is  ne^er  applicable  in  a  country 
which  increases  rapidly  in  wealth. 
The  amount  which  would  be  derived, 
even  from  a  very  high  legacy  duty,  in 
each  year,  is  but  a  small  taction  of 
the  annual  increase  of  capital  in  such  a 
country ;  and  its  abstraction  would  but 
make  room  for  saving  to  an  equivalent 
amount :  while  the  effect  of  not  taking 
it,  is  to  prevent  that  amount  of  saving, 
or  eause  the  savings  when  made,  to  he 
sent  abroad  for  investment.  A  country 
which,  like  England,  accumulates  capi- 
tal not  only  for  itself  but  for  half  tne 
worid,  may  be  said  to  defray  the  whole 
of  its  public  expenses  from  its  over- 
flowings ;  and  its  wealth  is  probably  at 
this  moment  as  great  as  it  it  had  no 
taxes  at  all.  What  its  taxes  really  do 
is,  to  subtract  from  its  means,  not  of 
production  but  of  enjoyment ;  since 
whatever  any  one  pays  in  taxes,  he 
could,  if  it  were  not  taken  for  that 
purpose,  employ  in  indulging  his  ease, 
or  in  gratifying  some  want  or  taste 
which  at  present  remains  unsatisfied. 


CHAPTER  m. 


OF      DIBECT      TAZK8. 


§  1.  Taxes  are  either  direct  or  in- 
itirect.  A  direct  tax  is  one  which  is 
demanded  from  the  very  persons  who, 
H  is  intended  or  desired,  should  pay  it. 


In^reet  taxes  are  those  which  are 
demanded  from  one  person  in  the  ex- 
pectation and  intention  that  he  shall 
indemnify  himself  at  the  expense  of 
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another :  inch  m  tbe  excise  or  customs. 
The  producer  or  importer  of  a  com- 
modity is  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  on  it, 
not  -with  the  intention  to  levy  a  peculiar 
oontribution  upon  him,  but  to  tax 
through  him  the  consumers  of  the  com- 
modity, from  whom  it  is  supposed  that 
he  will  recoTer  the  amount  by  means 
of  an  advance  in  price. 

Direct  taxes  are  either  on  income, 
or  on  expenditure.  Most  taxes  on  ex- 
penditure are  indirect,  but  some  are 
direct,  bein^  imposed,  not  on  the  pro- 
ducer or  seller  of  an  article,  but  imme- 
diately on  the  consumer.  A  house-tax, 
for  example,  is  a  direct  tax  on  expendi- 
ture, if  levied,  as  it  usually  is,  on  the 
occupier  of  the  house.  If  levied  on  the 
builder  or  owner^  it  would  be  an  in- 
direct tax,  A  window-tax  is  a  direct 
tax  on  expenditure ;  so  are  the  taxes 
on  horses  and  carriages,  and  the  rest 
of  what  are  called  the  assessed  taxes. 

The  sources  of  income  are  rent, 
profits,  and  wages.  This  includes 
every  sort  of  income,  except  gift  or 
plunder.  Taxes  may  be  laid  on  any 
one  of  the  three  kinds  of  income,  or  an 
uniform  tax  on  all  of  them.  We  will 
consider  these  in  their  order. 


§  2.  A  tax  on  rent  falls  wholly  on 
the  landlord.  There  are  no  means  by 
which  he  can  shift  the  burthen  upon 
any  one  else.  It  does  not  affect  the 
value  or  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
for  this  18  determined  by  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  and  in  those  circum- 
stances, as  we  have  so  often  demon- 
strated, no  rent  is  paid.  A  tax  on  rent, 
therefore,  has  no  effect,  other  than  its 
obvious  one.  It  merely  takes  so  much 
from  the  landlord,  and  transfers  it  to 
the  state. 

This,  however,  is,  in  strict  exact- 
ness, only  tnie  of  the  rent  which  is  the 
result  eitner  of  natural  causes,  or  of  im- 
provements made  by  tenants.  When 
the  landlord  makes  improvements 
which  increase  the  productive  power 
of  his  land,  he  is  remunerated  for  them 
by  an  extra  payment  from  the  tenant ; 
and  this  payment,  which  to  the  land- 
lord is  properly  a  profit  on  capital,  is 
blended  and    confounded  with  rent; 
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which  indeed  it  reaUy  is,  to  the  tenani, 
and  in  respect  of  the  economical  laws 
which  determine  its  amount.  A  tax<m 
rent,  if  extending  to  this  portioii  of 
it,  would  discourage  landlords  frt)i]| 
making  improvements :  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  would  raise  the  price  oi 
agricultural  produce.  The  same  imr 
provements  might  be  made  with  the 
tenant's  capital,  or  even  with  the  land- 
lord's if  lent  by  him  to  the  tenant ;  pro- 
vided he  is  willing  to  give  the  tenant 
so  long  a  lease  as  will  enable  him  to 
indemnify  himself  before  it  expires. 
But  whatever  hinders  improvements 
from  being  made  in  the  manner  in 
which  people  prefer  to  make  them,  will 
often  prevent  them  from  being  made 
at  all :  and  on  this  account  a  tax  on 
rent  would  be  inexpedient,  unless  some 
means  could  be  devised  of  excluding 
from  its  operation  that  portion  of  the 
nominal  rent  which  may  be  regarded 
as  landlord's  profit.  Tnis  argument, 
however,  is  not  needed  for  me  con- 
demnation of  such  a  tax.  A  peculiar 
tax  on  the  income  of  any  class,  not 
balanced  by  taxes  on  other  classes,  is  a 
violation  of  justice,  and  amounts  to  a 
partial  confiscation.  I  have  already 
shown  grounds  for  excepting  from  this 
censure  a  tax  which,  sparing  existing 
rents,  should  content  itself  with  appro- 
priating a  portion  of  any  ftiture  increase 
arising  from  the  mere  action  of  natural 
causes.  But  even  this  could  not  be 
justly  done,  without  offering  as  an  al- 
ternative the  market  price  of  the  land. 
In  the  case  of  a  tax  on  rent  which  is 
not  peculiar,  but  accompanied  by  an 
equivalent  tax  on  other  incomes,  the 
objection  grounded  on  its  reaching  the 

Erofit  arising  from  improvements  is 
iss  applicable :  since,  profits  being 
taxed  as  well  as  rent,  the  profit  which 
assumes  the  form  of  rent  is  liable  to  its 
share  in  common  with  other  profits; 
but  since  profits  altogether  ought,  for 
reasons  formerly  stated,  to  be  taxed 
somewhat  lower  than  rent  properly  so 
called,  the  objection  is  only  diminished, 
not  removed. 


§  3.  A  tax  on  profits,  like  a  tax  on 
rent,  must,  at  least  in  its  immcJiate 
operation,  fall   wholly  on  the   payer- 
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All  urofite  being  alike  affected,  no 
relief  can  be  obtained  hj  a  change  of 
employment.  If  a  tax  were  laid  on  the 
profits  of  any  one  branch  of  productiye 
employment,  the  tax  would  be  virtually 
an  increase  of  the  cost  of  production, 
and  t)ie  value  and  price  of  the  article 
woidd  rise  accordingly ;  by  which  the 
tax  would  be  thrown  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  the  commodity,  and  would 
not  affect  profits.  But  a  general  and 
equal  tax  on  aU  profits  would  not 
anect  general  prices,  and  would  fall,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  on  capitalists 
alone. 

There  is,  however,  an  ulterior  effect, 
which,  in  a  rich  and  prosperous  country, 
requires  to  be  taken  ihto  account. 
When  the  capital  accumulated  is  so 
great,  and  the  rate  of  annual  accumu- 
lation BO  rapid,  that  the  country  is 
only  kept  from  attaining  the  stationary 
state  by  the  emigration  of  capital,  or 
bj  continual  improvements  in  produc- 
tion ;  any  circumstance  which  virtually 
lowers  the  rate  of  profit,  cannot  be 
without  a  decided  influence  on  these 
phenomena.  It  may  operate  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  curtailment  of  profit, 
and  the  consequent  increased  difficulty 
in  making  a  fortune  or  obtaining  a  ru1> 
sistence  by  the  employment  of  capital, 
may  act  as  a  stimulus  to  inventions, 
and  to  the  use  of  them  when  made.  If 
improvements  in  production  are  much 
accelerated,  and  if  these  improvements 
cheapen,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of 
the  things  habitually  consumed  by  the 
labourer,  profits  may  rise,  and  rise 
sufficiently  to  make  up  for  all  that  is 
taken  from  them  by  the  tax.  In  that 
case  the  tax  vrill  have  been  realized 
without  loss  to  any  one,  the  produce 
of  the  country  being  increased  by  an 
equal,  or  what  would  in  that  case  be  a 
far  greater  amount.  The  tax,  however, 
must  even  in  this  case  be  considered  as 
paid  from  profits,  because  the  receivers 
of  profits  are  those  who  would  be  bene- 
fited if  it  were  taken  off. 

But  though  the  artificial  abstraction 
of  a  portion  of  profits  would  have  a 
real  tendency  to  accelerate  improve- 
ments in  production,  no  considerable 
improvements  might  actually  result, 
or  only  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  raise 


general  profits  at  all.  Or  not  to  raise 
them  BO  much  as  the  tax  had  dimi- 
nished them.  K  so,  the  rate  of'  profit 
would  be  brought  closer  to  that  practi- 
cal minimum,  to  which  it  is  constantly 
approaching :  and  this  diminished  re- 
turn to  capital  would  either  give  a  de- 
cided check  to  further  accumulation,  or 
would  cause  a  greater  proportion  than 
before  of  the  annual  increase  to  be  sent 
abroad,  or  wasted  in  unprofitable  spe- 
culations. At  its  first  imposition  ikt 
tax  falls  wholly  on  profits:  but  the 
amount  of  increase  of  capital,  which 
the  tax  prevents,  would,  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  continue,  have  tended  to  re- 
duce profits  to  the  same  level ;  and  at 
every  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
there  will  be  found  less  difference  be- 
tween profits  as  they  are,  and  profits  as 
they  would  in  that  case  have  been : 
until  at  last  there  is  no  difference,  and 
the  tax  is  thrown  either  upon  the  la- 
bourer or  upon  the  landlord.  The  real 
effect  of  a  tax  on  profits  is  to  make  the 
country  possess  at  any  given  period,  a 
smaller  capital  and  a  smaller  aggregate 
production,  and  to  make  the  stationary 
state  be  attained  earlier,  and  with  a 
smaller  sum  of  national  wealth.  It  is 
possible  that  a  tax  on  profits  might 
even  diminish  the  existing  capital  oi 
the  country.  If  the  rate  of  profit  is 
already  at  the  practical  minimum,  that 
is,  at  the  point  at  which  all  that  portion 
of  the  annual  increment  which  would 
tend  to  reduce  profits  is  carried  off 
either  by  exportation  or  by  specula- 
tion ;  then  if  a  tax  is  imposed  which 
reduces  profits  still  lower,  the  same 
causes  which  previously  carried  off  the 
increase  would  probably  cany  off  a 
portion  of  the  existing  capital.  A  tax 
on  profits  is  thus,  in  a  state  of  capital 
and  accumulation  like  that  in  England, 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  national 
wealth.  And  this  effect  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  case  of  a  peculiar,  and 
therefore  intrinsically  unjust,  tax  on 
profits.  The  mere  fact  that  profits 
nave  to  bear  their  share  of  a  neavy 
general  taxation,  tends,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  peculiar  tax,  to  drive 
capital  abroad,  to  stimulate  imprudent 
speculations  by  diminishing  safe  gains, 
to    discourage    further  accumulation, 
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and  to  acoelarate  the  attainment  of  the 
stationary  state.  This  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
decline  of  Holland,  or  rather  of  her 
h&ving  ceased  to  make  j>rogress. 

Eiven  in  countries  which  ao  not  accu- 
mulate BO  fast  as  to  be  always  within 
a  short  interval  of  the  stationary  state, 
it  seems  impossible  that,  if  capital  is 
aecumulating  at  all,  its  accumulation 
should  not  oe  in  some  degree  retarded 
by  the  abstraotion  of  a  portion  of  its 

{)rofit ;  and  unless  the  effect  in  stimu- 
ating  improvements  be  a  fiill  counter- 
balance, it  is  inevitable  that  a  part  of  the 
burthen  will  be  thrown  off  the  capital- 
ist, upon  the  labourer  or  the  landlord. 
One  or  other  of  these  is  always  the 
loser  by  a  diminished  rate  of  accumu- 
lation. If  population  continues  to  in- 
crease as  before,  the  labourer  suffers : 
if  not,  cultivation  is  checked  in  its  ad- 
vance, and  the  landlords  lose  the  acces- 
sion of  rent  which  would  have  accrued 
to  them.  The  only  countries  in  which 
a  tax  on  profits  seems  likely  to  be  per- 
manently a  burthen  on  capitalists  ex- 
clusively, are  those  in  which  capital  is 
stationary,  because  there  is  no  new 
accumulation.  In  such  countries  the 
tax  might  not  prevent  the  whole  capi- 
tal from  being  kept  up  through  habit, 
or  from  unwillingness  to  submit  to  im- 
poverishment, and  so  the  capitalist 
might  continue  to  bear  the  whole  of 
the  tax.  It  is  seen  from  these  consi- 
derations that  the  effects  of  a  tax  on 
profits  are  much  more  complex,  more 
various,  and  in  some  points  more  un- 
certain, than  writers  on  the  subject 
have  commonly  supposed. 

S  4.  We  now  turn  to  Taxes  on 
Wages.  The  incidence  of  these  is  very 
different,  according  at  the  wages  taxed 
are  those  of  ordinary  unskilled  labour, 
or  are  the  remuneration  of  such  skilled 
or  privileged  employments,  whether 
manual  or  intellectual,  as  are  taken 
out  of  the  sphere  of  competition  by  a 
natural  or  conferred  monopoly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the 
present  low  state  of  popular  education, 
all  the  higher  grades  of  mental  or  edu- 
cated lalwur  are  at  a  monopoly  price ; 
•Boeeding  the  wages  of  common  work- 


men in  a  degree  very  far  beyond  that 
which  is  due  to  the  expense,  trouble, 
and  loss  of  time  required  in  qualifying 
for  the  employment.  Any  tax  levieS 
on  these  gams,  which  still  leaves  them 
above  Tor  not  below)  their  just  propor- 
tion, falls  on  those  who  pay  it ;  they 
have  no  means  of  relieving  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  any  other  class.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  ordinary  wages, 
in  cases  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  a  new  colony,  where,  capital  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  population  can 
increase,  wages  are  kept  up  by  the  in- 
crease of  capital,  and  not  by  the  ad- 
herence of  the  labourers  to  a  fixed  stjin- 
dard  of  comforts.  In  such  a  case,  some 
deterioration  of  their  condition,  whether 
by  a  tax  or  otherwise,  might  possibly 
take  place  without  checlang  the  in- 
crease of  population.  The  tax  would 
in  that  case  fall  on  the  labourers  them- 
selves, and  would  reduce  them  prema- 
turely to  that  lower  state  to  which,  on 
the  same  supposition  with  regard  to 
their  habits,  they  would  in  anv  case 
have  been  reduced  ultimately,  by  the 
inevitable  diminution  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  capital,  through  the  occupa- 
tion of  all  the  fertile  land. 

Some  will  object  that,  even  in  this 
case,  a  tax  on  wages  cannot  be  detri- 
mental to  the  labourers,  since  the 
money  raised  by  it,  being  expended  in 
the  country,  comes  back  to  the  labourers 
again  through  the  demand  for  labour. 
The  fallacy,  however,  of  this  doctrine 
has  been  so  completely  exhibited  in  the 
First  Book,*  that  I  need  do  little  more 
than  refer  to  that  exposition.  It  was 
there  shown  that  funds  expended  un- 
productively  have  no  tendency  to  raise 
or  kee]9  up  wages,  unless  when  ex- 
pended in  tne  direct  purchase  of  labour. 
If  the  government  took  a  tax  of  a 
shilling  a  week  from  every  labourer, 
and  laid  it  all  out  in  hiring  labourers 
for  military  service,  public  works,  or 
the  like,  it  would,  no  doubt,  indemnify 
the  labourers  as  a  class  for  all  that  the 
tax  took  from  them.  That  would 
really  be  "  spending  the  money  among 
But  if  it  expended  the 


whole  in  buyiujp^  goods,  or  in  adding  to 

the  salaries  of  employes  who  boi^hs 

•  Saprispp.  4»-66, 
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goods  with  it,  this  would  not  increaBe 
the  demand  for  labour,  or  tend  to  raise 
wages.  Without,  however,  reverting 
to  general  principles,  we  may  rely  on 
an  obvious  reductio  ad  abaurdum.  If 
to  take  money  from  the  labourers  and 
spend  it  in  commodities  is  giving  it 
back  to  the  labourers,  then,  to  take 
money  from  other  classes,  and  spend  it 
in  the  same  manner,  must  be  giving  it 
to  the  labourers;  consequently,  the 
moi'e  a  goyemment  takes  m  taxes,  the 
greater  will  be  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  more  opulent  the  condition  of 
the  labourers.  A  proposition  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  no  one  can  fail  to  see. 
In  the  condition  of  most  communi- 
ties, wages  are  regulated  by  the  habi- 
tual standard  of  Uving  to  which  the 
labourers  adhere,  and  on  less  than 
which  they  will  not  multiply.  Where 
there  exists  such  a  standarc^  a  tax  on 
wages  will  indeed  for  a  time  be  boiTie 
by  the  labourers  themselves  ;  but  unless 
this  temporaiy  depression  has  the 
efiect  of  lowering  the  standard  itself, 
the  increase  of  population  will  receive 
a  check,  which  will  raise  wages,  and 
restore  the  labourers  to  their  previous 
condition.  On  whom,  in  this  case,  will 
the  tax  fall?  According  to  Adam 
Smith,  on  the  community  generally, 
in  their  character  of  consumers ;  since 
the  rise  of  wages,  he  thought,  would 
raise  general  prices.  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  general  prices  depend 
on  other  causes,  and  are  never  raised 
by  any  circumstance  which  affects  all 
kinds  of  productive  employment  in  the 
same  manner  and  degree.  A  rise  of 
wages  occasioned  by  a  tax,  must,  like 
any  other  increase  of  the  cost  of  labour, 
be  defrayed  from  profits.  To  attempt 
to  tax  day-labourers,  in  an  old  country, 
is  merely  to  impose  an  extra  tax  upon 
all  employers  of  common  labour ;  unless 
the  tax  has  the  much  worse  effect  of 
permanently  lowering  the  standard  of 
comfortable  subsistence  in  the  minds 
of  the  poorest  class. 

We  find  in  the  preceding  considera- 
tions an  additional  argument  for  the 
opinion  ahready  expressed,  that  direct 
taxation  should  stop  short  of  the  class 
of  incomes  which  do  not  exceed  what 
ia  necessaiy  for  hdahhful   oxistenoe. 


These  very  imall  incomes  are  mostly 
derived  from  manual  labour ;  and,  as 
we  now  see,  any  tax  imposed  on  these, 
either  permanently  degrades  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  class,  or  falls  on  pro- 
fits, and  burthens  capitalists  with  an 
indirect  tax,  in  addition  to  their  shaiv 
of  the  direct  taxes;  which  is  doubl.v 
objectionable,  both  as  a  violation  of  the 
fundamental  rule  of  equality,  and  for 
the  reasons  which,  as  already  shown, 
render  a  peculiar  tax  on  profits  detri- 
mental to  the  public  wealth,  and  con 
sequently  to  the  means  which  society 
possesses  of  paying  any  taxes  whatever 

§  5.  We  now  pass,  from  taxes  uk 
the  separate  kind*  of  income,  to  a  tax 
attempted  to  be  assessed  fairly  upon 
all  kinds ;  in  other  words,  an  income 
Tax.  The  discussion  of  the  conditions 
necessarv  for  making  this  tax  consis- 
tent with  justice,  has  been  anticipated 
in  the  last  chapter.  We  shall  suppose, 
therefore,  that  these  conditions  are  com- 
plied with.  They  are,  first,  that  in- 
comes below  a  certain  amount  should 
be  altogether  untaxed.  This  minimum 
should  not  be  higher  than  the  amount 
which  suffices  for  the  necessaries  of  the 
existing  population.  The  exemption 
from  the  present  income-tax,  of  all  in- 
comes under  lOOZ.  a  year,  and  the  lower 
percentage  levied  on  those  between 
100^  and  160Z.,  are  only  defensible  on 
the  ground  that  almost  all  the  indirect 
taxes  press  more  heavily  on  incomes 
between  601.  and  150Z.  than  on  any 
others  whatever.  The  second  condi-l 
tion  is,  that  incomes  above  the  limit  | 
ahould  be  taxed  onlv  in  proportion  to 
the  surplus  by  which  they  exceed  the 
limit.  ^  Thirdly,  that  all  sums  saved 
from  income  and  invested,  should  be 
exempt  from  the  tax:  or  if  this  be 
found  impracticable,  that  life  incomes 
and  incomes  from  business  and  profe* 
sions  should  be  less  heavily  taxed  than 
inheritable  incomes,  in  a  degree  as 
nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  the  in- 
creased need  of  economy  arising  from 
their  terminable  character :  allowance 
being  also  made,  in  the  case  of  variable 
incomes,  for  their  precariousness. 

An  income-tax,   fairly  assessed  on 
these  principles,  would  be,  in  point  tf 
E  K  2 
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justice,  the  least  exceptionable  of  all 
taxes.  The  objection  to  it,  in  the  pre- 
sent Ioikt  state  of  public  morality,  is  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  real 
incomes  of  the  contributors.  The  sup- 
posed hardship  of  compelling  j^ople  to 
disclose  the  amount  of  their  mcomes, 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  count  for 
much.  One  of  the  social  eyils  of  this 
conntry  is  the  practice,  amounting  to  a 
custom,  of  maintaining,  or  attempting 
to  maintain,  the  appearance  to  the 
world  of  a  larger  income  than  is  pos- 
sessed; and  it*  would  be  far  better  for 
the  interests  of  those  who  yield  to  this 
weabiess,  if  the  extent  of  their  means 
were  universally  and  exactly  known, 
and  the  temptation  remoyed  to  expend- 
ing more  than  they  can  afford,  or  stint- 
ing real  wants  in  order  to  make  a  false 
show  externally.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reason  of  the  case,  even  on  this 
point,  is  not  so  exclusively  on  one  side 
of  the  argument  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. So  long  as  the  vulvar  of  any 
country  are  in  the  debased  state  of 
mind  which  this  national  habit  presup- 
poses— so  long  as  their  respect  (if  such 
a  word  can  be  applied  to  it)  is  pro- 
portioned to  what  they  suppose  to  be 
each  person's  pecuniary  means— it  may 
be  doubted  whether  anything  which 
would  remove  all  uncertamty  as  to  that 
point,  would  not  considerably  increase 
the  presumption  and  arrogance  of  the 
vulgar  rich,  and  their  insolence  towards 
those  above  them  in  mind  and  charac- 
ter, but  below  them  in  fortune. 

Notwithstanding,  too,  what  is  called 
the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  tax,  no 
amount  of  inquisitorial  power  which 
would  be  tolerated  by  a  people  the 
most  disposed  to  submit  to  it,  could 
enable  the  revenue  officers  to  assess 
the  tax  from  actual  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  contributors.  Kents, 
salaries,  annuities,  and  ail  fixed  in- 
comes, can  be  exactly  ascertained. 
But  the  variable  gains  of  professions, 
and  still  more  the  profits  of  business, 
which  the  person  interested  cannot 
always  himself  exactly  ascertain,  can 
still  less  be  estimated  with  any  ap- 

? roach  to  fairness  by  a  tax-collector, 
'he  main  reliance  must  be  placed, 
and  always  has  been  placed,  on  the  re- 
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turns  made  by  the  person  himself. 
No  production  of  accounts  is  of  much 
avail,  except  against  the  more  flagrant 
cases  of  falsehood;  and  even  against 
these  the  check  is  very  imperfect,  for 
if  fraud  is  intended,  false  accounts  can 
generally  be  framed  which  it  will  baffle 
any  means  of  inquiry  possessed  by  the 
revenue  officers  to  detect :  the  easy  re- 
source of  omitting  entries  on  the  credit 
side  bein^  often  sufficient  without  the 
aid  of  fictitious  debts  or  disbursements. 
The  tax,  therefore,  on  whatever  prin- ' 
ciples  of  equality  it  may  be  imposed, 
is  in  practice  unequal  in  one  of  the 
worst  ways,  falling  heaviest  on  the 
most  conscientious.  The  unscrupulous 
succeed  in  evading  a  great  proportion 
of  what  they  should  pay ;  even  persons 
of  integrity  in  then:  ordinary  transac- 
tions are  tempted  to  palter  with  their 
consciences,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
deciding  in  their  own  favour  all  points 
on  which  the  smallest  doubt  or  dis- 
cussion could  arise :  while  the  strictly 
veracious  may  be  made  to  pay  more 
than  the  state  intended,  by  the  powers 
of  arbitrary  assessment  necessarily  in- 
trusted to  the  Commissioners  as  the 
last  defence  against  the  tax-payer's 
power  of  conceahnent. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  the 
fairness  which  belongs  to  the  principle 
of  an  income-tax,  cannot  be  made  to 
attach  to  it  in  practice :  and  that  this 
tax,  while  apparently  the  most  just 
of  all  modes  of  raising  a  revenue,  is  in 
effect  more  unjust  than  many  others 
which  are  prima  facie  more  objection- 
able. This  consideration  would  lead 
us  to  concur  in  the  opinion  which,  until 
of  late,  has  usually  prevailed — that 
direct  taxes  on  income  should  be  re- 
served as  an  extraordinary  resource  for 
great  national  emergencies,  in  which 
the  necessity  of  a  large  additional  re- 
venue overrules  all  objections. 

The  difficulties  of  a  fair  income-tax 
have  elicited  a  proposition  for  a  direct 
tax  of  so  much  per  cent,  not  on  income 
but  on  expenditure;  the  aggregate 
amount  of  each  person's  expenditure 
being  ascertained,  as  the  amount  of 
income  now  is,  from  statements  An^ 
nished  by  the  contributors  themselves. 
The  author  of  this  suggestion,    lift 
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Ravans,  in  a  cleyer  Mmphlet  on  the 
subject,*  contends  tnat  the  returnB 
which  persona  would  furnish  of  their 
expenditure  would  be  more  trustworthy 
than  those  which  they  now  make  of 
their  income,  inasmuch  as  expenditure 
18  in  its  own  nature  more  public  than 
mcome,  and  false  representations  of  it 
more  easily  detecteii.  He  cannot,  I 
think,  have  anfficientlT  considered,  how 
few  of  the  items  in  the  annual  enen- 
diture  of  most  families  can  be  ju<^ed 
of  with  any  approximation  to  correct- 
ness from  the  external  siens.  The  only 
security  would  still  be  tne  veracity  of 
individuals,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  their  statements  would 
be  more  trustworthy  on  the  subject  of 
their  expenses  than  on  that  of  their  re- 
venues ;  especially  as,  the  expenditure 
of  most  persons  being  composed  of 
many  more  items  than  their  income, 
there  would  be  more  scope  for  conceal- 
ment and  suppression  in  the  detail  of 
expenses  than  even  of  receipts. 

The  taxes  on  expenditure  at  present 
in  force,  either  in  tnis  or  in  other  coun- 
tries, fall  only  on  particular  kinds  of 
expenditure,  and  difier  no  otherwise 
from  taxes  on  commodities  than  in 
being  paid  directly  by  the  person  who 
consumes  or  uses  the  article,  instead 
of  being  advanced  by  the  producer  or 
seller,  and  reimbursed  in  the  price. 
The  taxes  on  horses  and  caniages,  on 
dogs,  on  servants,  are  of  this  nature. 
They  evidently  fall  on  the  persons  firom 
whom  they  are  levied — ^those  who  use 
the  commodity  taxed.  A  tax  of  a  simi- 
lar description,  and  more  important,  is 
a  house-tax :  which  must  be  considered 
at  somewhat  greater  length. 

I     f  6.  The  rent  of  a  house  consists  of 
{ two  parts,  the  groimd-rent,  and  what 
I  Adam  Smith  calls  the  building-rent. 
'  The  first  is  determined  by  the  ordinary 
fnrinciples  of  rent.   It  is  the  remunera- 
tion given  for  the  use  of  the  portion  of 
land  occupied  by  the  house  and  its  ap- 
purtenances; and  varies  from  a  mere 
squivalent  for  the  rent  which  the  g^und 

*  A  Ptrtmdagt  Taa  on  BomeMe  Expendi- 
turs  to  nrnplg  the  whoU  ^  ih«  PubUe 
Beoims,  Bj  John  Bayans.  Pnblisbed  hr 
Hfttebard.  in  1847. 


would  afibrd  in  agriculture,  to  the  mono-j 
poly  rents  paid  ror  advantageous  situa*! 
tions  in  populous  thoroughmres.  The 
rent  of  the  nouse  itself,  as  distinguished 
from  the  ground,  is  the  equivalent  givex  | 
for  the  labour  and  capital  expended  o& 
the  building.  The  fact  of  its  being  re- ' 
oeived  in  Quarterly  or  half-;^early  pay- 
ments, maxes  no  difference  in  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  is  regulated.  It 
comprises  the  ordinary  profit  on  th« 
builder^s  capital,  and  an  annuity,  suffi- 
cient at  the  current  rate  of  interest, 
after  paying  for  all  repairs  char^able 
on  the  proprietor,  to  replace  the  original 
capital  by  the  time  the  house  is  worL 
out,  or  by  the  expiration  of  the  nsuai 
term  of  a  building  lease. 

A  tax  of  so  much  per  cent  on  the  / 
gross  rent,  fidls  on  botn  those  portions  i 
alike.  The  more  highly  a  house  is/ 
rented,  the  more  it  navs  to  the  tax, 
whether  the  quality  <n  the  situation  or 
that  of  the  house  itself  is  the  cause. 
The  incidence,  however,  of  these  two 
portions  of  the  tax  must  be  considered 
separately. 

As  much  of  it  as  is  a  tax  on  builds 
ing-rent,  must  ultimately  fall  on  the 
consumer,  in  other  words  the  occupier. 
For  as  the  profits  of  building  are  tl- 
ready  not  aoove  the  ordinary  rate,  they 
would,  if  the  tax  fell  on  the  owner  and 
not  on  the  occupier,  become  lower  than 
the  profits  of  untaxed  employments 
and  nouses  would  not  be  built.  It  i& 
probable  however  that  for  some  time 
after  the  tax  was  first  imposed,  a  great 
part  of  it  would  fall,  not  on  the  renter, 
but  on  the  owner  of  the  house.  A  larce 
proportion  of  the  consumers  either  comd 
not  afford,  or  would  not  choose,  to  pay 
their  former  rent  with  the  tax  in  ad- 
dition, but  would  content  themselves 
with  a  lower  scale  of  accommodation. 
Houses  therefore  would  be  for  a  time 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  excess,  in  the  case  of 
most  other  aiticles,  would  be  an  al- 
most immediate  diminution  of  the  sup* 
ply :  but  so  durable  a  oommoditv  as 
houses  does  not  rapidly  diminish  in 
amount.  New  buildings  indeed,  of  the 
class  for  which  the  demand  had  de- 
creased, would  cease  to  be  erected,  ex- 
cept for  special  reasons:  but  in  the 
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meatitittle  the  tetaporair  superflaity 
would  lower  rents,  and  the  consumers 
wouHi  obtain,  perhaps,  nearly  the  same 
accommodation  as  formerly,  for  the 
same  agp^gate  payment,  rent  and 
tax  together.  By  degrees,  however, 
as  the  existing  bouses  wore  out,  or  as 
increase  of  po^iilation  demanded  a 
greater  supply,  rents  would  again  rise ; 
until  it  became  profitable  to  recom- 
imence  building,  which  would  not  be 
bntil  the  tax  ^as  wholly  transferred 
to  the  occupier.  In  the  end,  therefore, 
the  dccupier  beats  that  portion  of  A 
tax  on  rent,  which  fdlls  on  the  payment 
made  for  the  house  itfeelf,  exOluSirely 
of  the  gi'ound  it  stands  on. 

I  The  case  is  partly  different  with  the 
portion  which  Is  a  tax  on  ground-rent. 
As  taxes  on  rent,  properly  so  called^ 
fall  oti  the  landlord,  &  tilx  Oh  ground- 
rent,  one  would  suppose,  mtlftt  fkll  on 
the  ^und-landlord.  At  least  &fter  the 
expiration  of  the  building  lease.  It 
will  not  howeter  ftiU  wholly  on  the 
landlord,  unless  with  the  tax  on  ground- 
rent  there  is  combined  an  equivalent 
Ux  on  dgricultiupftl  rent.  The  lowest 
rent  of  land  let  for  building  is  tery 
little  above  the  rent  which  the  Sattie 
ground  would  yield  in  agriculture : 
since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
latid,  unless  in  case  of  exceptional  cir- 
ctittistanceb,  is  let  br  sold  for  buildibg 
as  soon  as  it  is  defcldedly  worth  more 
for  that  purpose  thfetii  fbl*  cultivation. 
If,  therefore,  a  tax  ^ere  laid  On  ground- 
rents  without  being  also  kid  on  agri- 
cultural rentiJ,  it  would,  unless  of  trifling 
amount,  reduce  the  return  from  the 

'  lowest  groUnd-rentS  below  the  ordihAry 
return  from  land,  and  would  check  fUt*- 

'  ther  building  quite  as  effectually  ai^  if 
it  were  a  tax  on  building-rents,  until 
either  the  increased  demand  of  a  grow- 
ing population,  or  a  diminutibn  of  sup- 
ply by  the  ordinary  causes  of  destruc- 
tion, had  i-aised  the  rent  by  a  frill 
equivalent  for  the  tax.  But  whatever 
raises  the  lowest  ground-rents,  raises 
all  others,  since  each  exceeds  the 
lowest  by  the  market  value  of  its 
peculiar  advantages.  If,  therefore,  the 
tax  on  ground-rents  Were  a  fixed  sum 
per  square  toot,  the  more  valuable 
Mtuations  paying  no  more  than  those 


least  in  request,  this  fixed  piiytBcnl 
would  ultimately  fall  on  the  occnpier 
Suppose  the  lowest  ground-rent  to  be 
lOZ.  per  acre,  and  the  highest  lOOOi^  a 
tax  of  11.  per  acre  on  grtmnd-rents 
would  ultimately  raise  the  former  to 
lll.f  atid  the  latter  conse^iuentlj  to 
100 IZ.,  since  the  difference  of  valne 
between  the  two  situationfi  would  be 
exactly  what  it  was  before  f  the  annual 
pound,  therefore,  would  be  paid  by  the 
occupier.  But  a  tax  ott  gtound-rent  is 
supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  a  house-tax, 
which  is  not  a  fixed  payment,  but  a 
percentage  on  the  rent.  The  cheapetlt 
site,  therefore,  being  supposed  as  beforl 
to  pay  IZ.,  the  dearest  would  pay  lOOZ., 
of  which  only  the  ll.  could  be  thrown 
upon  the  occupiel*,  since  the  rent  would 
still  be  only  raised  to  lOOlZ.  Conse- 
quently, 991.  of  the  lOOZ.  levied  from 
the  expensive  site,  would  fall  on  the. 
ground-landlord.  A  house-tax  thus  re-' 
quires  to  be  considered  in  a  double ' 
aspect,  as  a  tax  on  all  occupiers  of 
houseSj  and  a  tax  on  ^ound-rents.  ) 

In  the  vast  majonty  of  houses,  the 
groutid-rent  forms  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  annual  payment  made  for 
the  house,  and  nearly  all  the  tax  falls 
on  the  occupier.  It  is  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  like  that  of  the  &- 
vourite  situations  in  large  towns,  that 
the  predominant  element  in  the  rent 
of  the  house  is  the  ground-rent ;  and 
among  the  very  few  kinds  of  income 
which  Are  fit  subjects  for  peculiar  taxa- 
tion, these  ground-rents  Hold  the  prin- 
cipal place,  being  the  most  gigantic 
example  extant  of  enormous  accessions 
of  riches  acquired  rapidly,  and  in  many 
cases  unexpectedly,  oy  a  few  families, 
from  the  mere  accident  of  their  pos- 
sessing certain  tracts  of  land,  without 
their  having  themselves  aided  in  the 
acquisition  by  the  smallest  exertion^ 
outlay,  or  risk.  So  far  therefore  as  a 
house-tax  falls  on  the  ground-landlord, 
it  is  liable  to  no  valid  objection. 

In  so  far  as  it  falls  on  the  occnpier, ' 
if  justly  proportioned  to  the  Talue  M 
the  house,  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  unobjectionable  of  all  taxes.  No  . 
part  of  a  })erson's  expenditure  is  a 
better  critei-ion  of  his  means,  or  bears, 
on  the  whole,  more  nearly  th«  same 
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proportion  to  them.  A  bouse-tax  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  a  fiiir  income-tax, 
than  a  oirect  assessment  on  income 
can  easilj  be ;  having  the  great  ad- 
vantage, that  it  makes  s^ontaneouslv 
all  the  allowanceB  which  it  is  so  dim- 
cult  to  make,  and  so  impracticable  to 
make  exactly,  in  assessing  an  income- 
tax  :  for  if  what  a  person  paprs  in  house- 
rent  is  a  test  of  anything,  it  is  a  test 
not  of  what  he  possesses,  but  of  what 
he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  spend.  The 
I  equality  of  this  tax  can  only  be  seri- 
ously questioned  on  two  grounds.  The 
first  is,  that  a  miser  may  escape  it. 
-This  objection  applies  to  all  taxes  on 
expenditure :  nothing  but  a  direct  tax 
on  income  can  reach  a  miser.  But  as 
misers  do  not  now  hoard  their  treasure, 
but  invest  it  in  productive  employments, 
it  not  only  adds  to  the  national  wealth, 
and  consequently  to  the  general  means 
of  paying  taxes,  but  the  payment  claim- 
able from  itself  is  only  transferred  from 
the  principal  sum  to  the  income  after- 
wards derived  from  it,  which  pays  taxes 
as  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  expehded. 
'  The  second  olgection  is  that  a  person 
,may  require  a  larger  and  more  ex- 
t  pensive  house,  not  from  having  greater 
)  means,  but  from  having  a  larger  family. 
Of  this,  however,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
complain ;  since  having  a  large  family 
is  at  a  person's  own  choice:  and,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  public  interest,  is 
a  thing  rather  to  be  discouraged  than 
promoted.* 

*  Another  commoii  objeotion  it  that  large 
and  dzpensiyd  aeconmiodation  is  often  re- 

2 aired,  not  as  a  residence,  but  for  business, 
lut  it  is  an  admitted  principle  that  buildings 
or  portions  of  buildings  oocnpied  axclusitely 
for  bnraness,  such  as  shc^,  warehouse,  or 
manufactories,  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
house-tax.  The  plea  that  persons  in  busi- 
ness maj  be  compelled  to  lire  in  sittlatiohs, 
such  as  the  great  thoroughfares  of  London, 
where  house-rent  is  at  a  monopolar  Irate, 
seems  to  me  unworthy  of  regwrd :  smce  no 
one  does  so  but  because  the  extra  profit 
wliich  he  expects  to  derite  from  the  situation, 
is  more  thim  an  equivalent  to  him  for  the 
extra  cost.  But  in  any  case,  the  bulk  of  the 
tax  on  this  extra  rent  will  not  fall  on  him,  but 
on  the  ground-landlord. 

It  hn&  been  also  objected  that  house-rent 
in  the  rural  districts  ia  much  lower  than  in 
towns,  and  lower  in  some  towns  and  in  .soma 
rural  districts  than  in  others :  so  that  a  tax 
proportioned  to  it  would  have  a  correspond- 
ing ineqnality  of  pressure.  To  thist  however. 
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A  large  portion  of  the  taxation  of 
this  country  is  raised  by  a  house-tai. 
The  parochial  taxation  of  the  towns ' 
entirely,  and  of  the  rural  districts  par- 
tially, consists  of  an  assessment  on 
house-rent.  The  window-tax,  which 
was  also  a  house-tax,  but  of  a  bad 
kind)  operating  as  a  tax  on  lights  and 
a  cause  of  deformity  in  building,  was 
exchanged  in  1851  for  A  house-tax  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  on  a  much  lower 
scale  than  that  which  existed  pre- 
viously to  1834.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  new  tax  retains  the  unjust 
principle  on  which  the  old  house-tax 
was  assessed,  and  which  contributed 
quite  as  much  as  the  selfishness  of  the 
middle  classes  to  produce  the  outcry 
against  the  tax.  The  public  were 
justly  scandalized  on  learning  that  re- 
sidences like  Chatsworth  or  Bel  voir 
were  only  rated  on  an  imaginary  rent 
of  perhaps  200^  a  year,  unoer  the  pre- 
text that  owing  to  the  great  expense 
of  keeping  them  up,  they  could  not  be 
let  for  more.  Probably,  indeed,  the^ 
could  not  be  let  even  for  that,  and  if 
the  argument  were  a  fair  one^  ther 
ought  not  to  have  been  taxed  at  all. 
But  a  house-tax  is  not  intended  as  H 
tax  on  incomes  derived  from  houses^ 
but  on  expenditure  incurred  for  them. 
The  thing  which  it  is  wished  to  ascei^ 
tain  is  what  a  house  eosts  to  the  person 
who  lives  in  it,  not  what  it  would 
bring  in  if  let  to  some  one  else.  When 
the  occupier  is  not  the  owner,  and  doetf 
not  hold  on  a  repairing  lease,  the  rent 
he  pays  is  the  measure  of  what  the 
house  costs  him :  but  when  he  is  th« 
owner,  some  other  measure  must  be 
sought;  A  valuation  should  be  made 
of  the  house,  not  at  what  it  would  sell 
for,  but  at  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  it,  and  this  valtiation  might 

it  may  be  snswered,  that  in  placM  where 
house-rent  is  low,  persons  of  the  same 
amount  of  income  lisaally  live  in  larger  and 
better  houses,  and  thus  expend  in  hoos** 
rent  more  nearly  the  same  proportion  Oi 
their  incomes  wan  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  Or  if  not,  the  probability  will  oe, 
that  many  of  them  lire  in  those  pbces  pre- 
ci£^y  because  they  are  too  poor  to  live  else* 
where,  and  have  therefore  the  strongest 
claim  to  be  taxed  lightly.  In  some  cases,  it 
is  precisely  because  the  people  are  poof, 
that  hoase-rent  remains  low. 
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be  periodically  cojrected  by  an  allow- 
ance for  what  it  had  lost  in  value  by 
time,  or  gained  by  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. The  amount  of  the  amended 
valuation  would  form  a  principal  sum, 
the  interest  of  which,  at  the  current 
price  of  the  public  funds,  would  form 
the  annual  value  at  which  the  building 
should  be  assessed  to  the  tax. 
\  As  incomes  below  a  certain  amount 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  income-tax, 
so  ought  houses  below  a  certain  value. 


from  house-tax,  on  the  universal  prin- 
ciple of  sparing  from  all  taxation  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  healthful  exist- 
ence. In  order  that  the  occupiers  of 
lodgings,  as  well  as  of  houses,  might 
benefit,  as  injustice  they  ought,  by  this 
exemption,  it  might  be  optional  with 
the  owners  to  have  every  portion  of  a 
house  which  is  occupied  by  a  separate 
tenant,  valued  and  assessed  separately, 
as  is  now  usually  the  case  with  cham- 
bers. 


CHAPTER  IV 


OF  TAXES  ON   COMHODJTIES. 


§  1.  Bt  taxes  on  commodities  are 
jommonly  meant,  those  which  are  le- 
vied either  on  the  producers,  or  on  the 
carriers  or  dealers  who  intervene  be- 
tween them  and  the  final  pmx^hasers 
for  consumption.  Taxes  imposed  di- 
rectly on  the  consumers  of  particular 
commodities,  such  as  a  house-tax,  or 
the  tax  in  this  country  on  horses  and 
carriages,  might  be  called  taxes  on 
commodities,  but  are  not ;  the  phrase 
being,  by  custom,  confined  to  indirect 
taxes — those  which  are  advanced  by 
one  person,  to  be,  as  is  expected  and 
intended,  reimbursed  by  another. 
Taxes  on  commodities  are  either  on 
production  within  the  country,  or  on 
miportation  into  it,  or  on  conveyance 
or  sale  within  it ;  and  are  classed  re- 
spectively as  excise,  customs,  or  tolls 
and  tran  sit  duties.  To  whichever  class 
they  belong,  and  at  whatever  stage  in 
the  progress  of  the  community  they  may 
be  imposed,  they  are  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  the  cost  of  production ; 
using  that  term  in  its  most  enlarged 
sense,  which  includes  the  cost  of  trans- 
port and  distribution,  or,  in  common 
phrase,  of  bringing  tne  commodity  to 
market. 

When  the  cost  of  production  is  in- 
creased artificially  by  a  tax,  the  efiect 
is  the  same  as  when  it  is  increased  by 
natural  causes.  If  only  one  or  a  few 
commodities  are  affected    their  value 


and  price  rise,  so  as  to  compensate  the 
producer  or  dealer  for  the  peculiar  bur- 
then ;  but  if  there  were  a  tax  on  aU 
commodities,  exactly  proportioned  to 
their  value,  no  such  compensation 
would  be  obtained :  there  would  neither 
be  a  general  rise  of  values,  which  is 
an  absurdity,  nor  of  prices,  which  de- 
pend on  causes  entirely  different. 
There  would,  however,  as  Mr.  M*Cul- 
loch  has  pointed  out,  be  a  disturbance 
of  values,  some  falling,  others  rising, 
owin^  to  a  circumstance,  the  effect  of 
which  on  values  and  prices  we  for- 
merly discussed ;  the  different  durabi- 
lity of  the  capital  employed  in  different 
occupations.  The  gross  produce  of 
industry  consists  of  two  parts;  one 
portion  serving  to  replace  the  capital 
consumed,  while  the  other  portion  is 

Erofit.  Now  equal  capitals  in  two 
ranches  of  production  must  have  equal 
expectations  of  profit ;  but  if  a  greater 
portion  of  the  one  than  of  the  other  is 
fixed  capital,  or  if  that  fixed  capital  is 
more  durable,  there  will  be  a  less  con- 
sumption of  capital  in  the  year,  and 
less  will  be  required  to  replace  it,  so 
that  the  profit,  if  absolutely  the  same, 
will  form  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
annual  returns.  To  derive  fix)m  a  ca- 
pital of  lOOOZ.  a  profit  of  1002.,  the  one 
producer  may  have  to  sell  produce  to 
the  value  of  llOOZ.,  the  other  only  to 
the  value  of  5002.    If  on  these   two 
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branches  of  indnstrj  a  tax  be  imposed 
of  five  per  cent  ad  valor em^  the  last 
will  be  charged  only  with  252.,  the  first 
with  55Z. ;  leaving  to  the  one  Ibl. 
profit,  to  the  other  only  452.  To 
equalize,  therefore,  their  expectation  of 
profit,  the  one  commodity  must  rise  in 
price,  or  the  other  must  fall,  or  both : 
commodities  made  chiefly  by  immediate 
labour  must  rise  in  value,  as  compared 
with  those  which  are  chiefly  made  by 
machinery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prose- 
cute this  branch  of  the  inquiry  any 
farther. 

§  2.  A  tax  on  any  one  commodity, 
whether  laid  on  its  production,  its  im- 
portation, its  carriage  from  place  to 
place,  or  its  sale,  and  whether  the  tax 
be  a  fixed  sum  of  money  for  a  giren 
quantity  of  the  commomty,  or  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
raise  the  value  and  price  of  the  com- 
modity by  at  least  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  it 
does  not  raise  them  by  more  than  that 
amount.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
few  taxes  on  production  on  accoant  of 
which  it  is  not  found  or  deemed  neces- 
sary to  impose  restrictive  regulations 
on  the  manufacturers  or  dealers,  in 
order  to  check  evasions  of  the  tax. 
These  regulations  are  always  sources 
of  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  gene- 
rally of  expense,  for  all  of  which,  being 
peculiar  disadvantages,  the  producers 
or  dealers  must  have  compensation  in 
the  price  of  their  commodity.  These 
restnctions  also  frequently  interfere 
with  the  processes  of  manufacture,  re- 
quiring the  producer  to  carry  on  his 
operations  in  the  way  most  convenient 
to  the  revenue,  though  not  the  cheapest, 
or  most  efficient  for  purposes  of  produc- 
tion. Any  regulations  whatever,  en- 
forced by  Law,  make  it  difficult  for  the 
producer  to  adopt  new  and  improved 
processes.  Further,  the  necessity  of 
advancing  the  tax  obliges  producers 
and  dealers  to  carry  on  their  business 
with  larger  capitals  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessaiy,  on  the  whole  of 
which  they  must  receive  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  though  a  part  only  is  em- 
ployed in  defraying  the  real  expenses 
of  production  or  impoi  tation.  The  nrice 


of  the  article  must  be  such  as  to  afford 
a  profit  on  more  than  its  natural  value, 
instead  of  a  profit  on  only  its  natural 
value.  A  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  in  short,  is  not  employed  in 
production,  but  in  advances  to  the  state, 
repaid  in  the  price  of  goods ;  and  the 
consumers  must  give  an  indemnity  to 
the  sellers,  equal  to  the  profit  which 
they  could  have  made  on  the  same 
capital  if  really  employed  in  produc- 
tion.* Neither  ought  it  to  he  forgotten, 
that  whatever  renders  a  larger  capital 
necessary  in  an^  trade  or  business, 
limits  the  competition  in  that  business, 
and  by  giving  something  like  a  mono- 
poly to  a  few  dealers,  may  enable  them 
either  to  keep  up  the  price  beyond  what 
would  afibrd  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit, 
or  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
with  a  less  degree  of  exertion  for  im- 
proving and  cheapening  their  commo- 
oity.  In  these  several  modes,  taxes  on 
commodities  often  cost  to  the  consumer, 
through  the  increased  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle, much  more  than  they  bring  into 
the  treasury  of  the  state.  There  is 
still  another  consideration.  The  higher 
price  necessitated  by  the  tax,  almost 
always  checks  the  demand  for  the  com- 
modity ;  and  since  there  are  many  im- 
provements in  production  which,  to 
make  them  practicable,  require  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  demand,  such  improve- 
ments are  obstructed,  and  many  of  them 
prevented  altogether.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  branches  of  pro- 
duction in  which  fewest  improvements 
are  made,  are  those  with  which  the 
revenue  officer  interferes;  and  that 
nothing,  in  general,  gives  a  greater 
impulse  to  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity,  than  taking 
off  a  tax  which  narrowed  the  market 
for  it. 

*  It  ifl  tnie,  this  does  not  oonatitate,  m  it 
%%  first  sight  appears  to  do,  a  case  of  taking 
more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  than 
the  state  receires ;  since  if  the  state  needs 
the  advance,  and  gets  it  in  this  manner,  it 
can  dispense  with  an  equivalent  amount  of 
borrowing  in  stock  or  exchequer  bills.  But 
it  is  more  economical  that  the  necessities  of 
the  state  should  be  supplied  from  the  dis- 
posable capital  in  the  hands  of  the  lending 
class,  than  by  an  artificial  addition  to  the 
expenses  of  one  or  lereral  classes  of  pro- 
dacArs  or  dealerf. 
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§  8.  Snch  are  the  effects  of  taxes 
on  commoditieB,  considered  generally ; 
but  as  there  are  some  commodities 
(those  composing  the  necessaries  of  the 
labourer)  of  which  the  values  have  an 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  wealth 
amon^  different  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  is  requisite  to  trace  the  effects 
of  taxes  on  those  particular  articles 
somewhat  farth^.  If  a  tax  be  laid, 
say  on  com,  and  the  price  rises  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tax,  the  rise  of  price  may 
operate  in  two  ways.  First:  it  may 
lower  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes;  temporarily  indeed  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  do  so;  If  it  diminishes 
their  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  or  makes  them  resort  to  a  food 
which  the  soil  produces  more  abun- 
dantly, and  therefore  mofe  cheaply,  it 
to  that  extent  contributes  to  throw 
back  agriculture  upon  more  fertile  lands 
or  less  costly  processes,  and  to  lower 
the  value  and  price  of  com;  which 
therefore  ultimately  settles  at  a  price, 
increased  not  by  the  whole  amount  of 
the  tax,  but  by  only  a  part  of  its 
amoimt.  Becondly,  however,  it  may 
happen  that  the  deamess  of  the  taxed 
fo(Ki  does  not  lower  the  habitual  stan- 
dard of  the  labourer's  requirements, 
but  that  wageS)  on  the  contrary, 
through  an  action  on  population,  rise, 
in  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  so  as  to 
compensate  the  labourers  for  their  por- 
tion of  the  tax;  the  compensation 
being  of  course  at  the  expense  of 
profits.  Taxes  on  necessaries  must 
thus  have  one  of  two  effects.  Either 
they  lower  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes ;  or  they  exact  from  the 
owners  of  capital,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  due  to  the  state  on  their  own 
necessaries,  the  amount  due  on  those 
consumed  by  the  labourers.  In  the 
last  case,  the  tax  on  necessaries,  like  a 
tax  on  wages,  is  equivalent  to  a  pecu- 
liar tax  on  profits ;  which  is,  like  all 


other  partial  taxation,  unjust,  and  ii 
specially  prejudicial  to  the  increase  m 
the  national  wealth. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  effect  on 
rent.  Assuming  (what  is  usually  the 
fact)  that  the  consumption  of  food  is 
not  diminished,  the  same  cultivation  as 
before  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  community;  the  margin 
of  cultivation,  to  use  Dr.  Chalmers' 
expression,  remains  wherS  it  was ;  and 
the  same  land  or  capital  which,  as  the 
least  productive^  already  regulated  the 
value  and  price  of  the  whole  produce, 
will  continue  to  regulate  them.  The 
effect  which  a  tax  on  agricultural  pro- 
duce will  have  on  rent,  depends  on  its 
affecting  or  not  affecting  the  difference 
between  the  return  to  this  least  pro- 
ductive land  or  capital,  and  the  returns 
to  other  lands  and  capitals.  Now  this 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
tax  is  imposed.  If  it  is  an  ad  valorem 
tak,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  produce,  such  as  tithe 
for  example,  it  evidently  lowers  corn- 
rents.  For  it  takes  more  com  from  the 
better  lands  than  frum  the  worse ;  and 
exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
better;  land  of  twice  the  productive- 
ness  paying  twice  as  much  to  the  tithe 
Whatever  takes  more  from  the  greatei 
of  two  quantities  than  from  the  less, 
diminishes  the  difference  between 
them.  The  imposition  of  a  tithe  on 
com  would  take  a  tithe  also  from  corn- 
rent  :  for  if  we  reduce  a  series  of  numbers 
by  a  tenth  each,  the  differences  between 
them  are  reduced  one-tenth. 

For  example,  let  there  be  five  quali- 
ties of  land,  which  severally  yield,  on 
the  same  extent  of  ground  and  with 
the  same  expenditure,  100,  90,  80,  70, 
and  60  bushels  of  wheat ;  the  last  of 
these  being  the  lowest  quality  which 
the  demand  for  food  renaers  it  neces- 
sary to  cultivate.  The  rent  of  these 
lands  will  be  as  follows : — 


The  land  prodacing  100  bushels  will  yield  %  rent  of  100—60,  or  40  boahels. 
That  producing  90       „  „  90— 60,  or  30       „ 

„  80       „  „  80— 60,  or  20       „ 

70       „  „  70-60,  or  10       „ 

„  00       „  „  no  rent. 

Now  let  a  tithe  be  imposed,  which  I  land  10,  9,  8,  7,  and  6  bushels  rs- 
takes     fix)m     these     five    pieces    of  |  spectively,     the     fifth     quality    still 


being 
price, 


the  one  which  regulates   the 
but  returning   to  the  farmef, 
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after  payment  of  tithe,  no  more  than 
54  bushels:— 


The  land  producing  100  hushela  reduced  to  90,  will  yield  a  rent  of  90— 54,  or  86  bushels. 

That  producing  90  „  81  „  81— 54,  or  27        „ 

„  80  „  72  „  72— 54,  or  18       „ 

,»  70  ,,  63  ,t  03—54,  or   9       „ 


and  that  producing  60  bushels,  reduced 
to  54,  will  yield,  as  before,  no  rent.  8o 
that  the  rent  of  the  first  quality  of 
land  has  lost  four  bushels;  of  the 
second,  three ;  of  the  third,  two ;  and 
of  the  fourth,  one :  that  is,  each  has 
lost  exactly  one-tenth.  A  tax,  there- 
fore, of  a  nxed  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce, lowers,  in  the  same  proportion, 
corn-rent. 

But  it  is  only  corn-rent  that  is 
lowereJ,  and  not  rtfnt  estimated  in 
money,  or  in  any  other  commodity. 
For,  in  the  same  proportion  as  corn- 
rent  is  reduced  in  Quantity,  the  com 
composing  it  is  raisea  in  yalue.  Under 
the  tithe,  54  bushels  will  be  worth  iu 
the  market  what  60  Were  before ;  and 
nine-tenths  will  in  all  cases  sell  for  as 
much  as  the  whole  ten-tenths  previ- 
ously sold  for;  The  landlords  will 
therefore  be  compensated  in  yalue  and 
price  for  what  tney  lose  in  quantity ; 
and  will  suffer  only  so  far  as  they  con- 
sume their  rent  in  kind,  or,  after  re- 
ceiving it  in  money,  expend  it  in 
agricultural  produce:  that  is,  they 
only  suffer  as  consumers  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  in  common  with  all  the 
other  bonsumers.  Considered  as  land- 
lords, they  have  the  same  income  as 
before ;  the  tithe,  therefore,  falls  on 
the  consumer,  and  not  on  the  landlord. 

The  same  effect  would  be  produced 
on  rent,  if  the  tax,  instead  of  being  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce,  were  a 
fixed  sum  per  quarter  or  per  bushel.  A 
tax  which  takes  a  shillmg  for  eveiy 
bushel,  takes  more  shillings  from  one 
field  than  from  another,  just  in  ptopor- 
tion  as  it  produces  more  bushels  ;  and 
operates  exactly  like  tithe,  except  that 
tithe  is  not  only  the  same  proportion 
on  all  lands,  but  is  also  the  same  pro- 
portion at  all  times,  while  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  per  bushel  will  amount  to  a 
greater  or  less  proportion,  according  as 
com  is  cheap  or  dear. 

There  are  other  modes  of  talcing 


agriculture,  which  would  affect  rent 
differently.  A  tax  propoilioned  to  the 
rent  would  fall  whf^lly  on  the  rent,  and 
would  not  at  all  raise  the  price  of  com, 
which  is  regulated  by  the  portion  of 
the  produce  that  pays  no  rent.  A  fixed 
tax  of  so  much  per  cultivated  acre, 
without  distinction  of  value,  would  have 
effects  directly  the  reverse.  Taking 
no  more  from  the  best  qualities  of  land 
than  from  the  worst,  it  would  leave  the 
differences  the  same  as  before,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  corn-rents,  and  the 
landlords  would  profit  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  rise  of  price.  To  put  the  thing 
in  another  manner ;  the  price  must  rise 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  worst  land  to 
pay  the  tax :  thus  enabling  all  lands 
which  produce  more  than  the  worst,  to 
pay  not  only  the  tax,  but  also  an  in- 
creased rent  to  the  landlords.  ThesOr 
however,  are  not  so  much  taxes  on  the 
produce  of  land,  as  taxes  on  the  land 
itself.  Taxes  on  the  produce,  properly 
so  called,  whether  fixed  or  ad  valorem, 
do  not  affect  rent,  but  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer: profits,  however,  generally 
bearing  either  the  whole  or  the  greatest 
part  of  the  portion  which  is  levied  on 
the  consumption  of  the  labouring 
claases. 

§  4.  The  preceding  is,  I  appre. 
hend,  a  correct  statement  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  taxes  on  agricultural 
produce  operate  when  first  laid  on. 
When,  however,  they  are  of  old  stand- 
ing, their  effect  may  be  different,  as 
was  first  pointed  out,  I  believe,  by 
Mr.  Senior.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
almost  infallible  consequence  of  any 
reduction  of  profits,  to  retard  the  rate 
of  accumulation.  Now  the  effect  of 
accumulation,  when  attended  by  its 
usual  accompaniment,  an  increase  of 
population,  is  to  increase  the  value  and 

{)rice  of  food,  to  raise  rent,  and  to 
ower  profits :  that  is,  to  do  precisely 
what  is  done  by  a  tax  on  agncultural 
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produce,  except  that  tbis  does  not  raise 
rent.  The  tax,  therefore,  merely  anti- 
cipates the  rise  of  price,  and  fall  of 
profits,  which  would  nave  taken  place 
ultimately  through  the  mere  progress 
of  accumulation ;  while  it  at  the  same 
time  prevents,  or  at  least  retards,  that 
progress.  If  the  rate  of  profit  was  such, 
previous  to  the  imposition  of  a  tithe, 
that  the  effect  of  the  tithe  reduces  it 
to  the  practical  minimum,  the  tithe 
will  put  a  stop  to  all  further  accumu- 
lation, or  cause  it  to  take  place  out  of 
the  country ;  and  the  only  effect  which 
the  tithe  will  then  have  had  on  the 
coDsumer,  is  to  make  him  pay  earlier 
the  price  which  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  somewhat  later — part  of  which, 
maeed,  in  the  gradual  progress  of 
wealth  and  population,  he  would  have 
almost  immediately  begun  to  pay. 
After  a  lapse  of  time  which  would  have 
admitted  of  a  rise  of  one-tenth  through 
the  natural  progress  of  wealth,  the  con- 
sumer will  be  pacing  no  more  than  he 
would  have  paid  if  the  tithe  had  never 
iexisted;  he  will  have  ceased  to  pay 
any  poiiiion  of  it,  and  the  person  who 
will  really  pay  it  is  the  landlord,  whom 
it  deprives  of  the  increase  of  rent  which 
would  by  that  time  have  accrued  to 
him.  At  every  successive  poiut  in  this 
interval  of  time,  less  of  the  burthen  will 
rest  on  the  consumer,  and  more  of  it  on 
the  landlord :  and  in  the  ultimate  re- 
sult, the  minimum  of  profits  will  be 
reached  with  a  smaller  capital  and 
population,  and  a  lower  rental,  than  if 
the  course  of  things  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  imposition  of  the  tax. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tithe  or  other 
tax  on  agricultural  produce  does  not 
reduce  profits  to  the  minimum,  but  to 
somethmg  above  the  minimum,  accu- 
mulation will  not  be  stopped,  but  only 
slackened :  and  if  population  also  in- 
creases, the  twofold  increase  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  its  effects — a  rise  of 
the  price  of  com,  and  an  increase  of 
rent.  These  consequences,  however, 
will  not  take  place  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  if  the  higher  rate  of  profit 
had  continued.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
years  the  country  will  have  a  smaller 
population  and  capital,  than,  but  for 
the  tax,  it  would  oy  that  lime  have 
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had ;  the  landlords  will  have  a  smaller 
rent;  and  the  price  of  corn,  havine 
increased  less  rapidly  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  done,  will  not  be  so 
much  as  a  tenth  higher  than  what,  if 
there  had  been  no  tax,  it  would  by  that 
time  have  become.  A  part  of  the  tax, 
therefore,  will  already  have  ceased  to 
fall  on  the  consumer,  and  devolved 
upon  the  landlord ;  and  the  proportion 
will  become  greater  and  greater  by 
lapse  of  time. 

Mr.  Senior  illustrates  this  view  of 
the  subject  by  likening  the  effects  of 
tithes,  or  other  taxes  on  agricultural 
produce,  to  those  of  natural  sterility  of 
soil.  If  the  land  of  a  country  without 
access  to  foreign  supplies,  were  sud- 
denly smitten  with  a  permanent  dete- 
rioration of  quality,  to  an  extent  which 
would  make  a  tenth  more  labour  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  existing  produce,  the 
price  of  com  would  undoubtedly  rise 
one-tenth.  But  it  cannot  hence  be 
inferred  that  if  the  soil  of  the  country 
had  from  the  beginning  been  one-tenth 
worse  than  it  is,  corn  would  at  present 
have  been  one-tenth  dearer  than  we 
find  it.  It  is  far  more  probable,  that 
the  smaller  return  to  labour  and  capital, 
ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  would  have  caused  in  each 
successive  generation  a  less  rapid  in- 
crease than  has  taken  place :  that  Hie 
countrv  would  now  have  contained  less 
capital,  and  maintained  a  smaller  popu- 
lation, so  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
feriority of  the  soil,  the  price  of  com 
would  not  have  been  higher,  nor  profits 
lower,  than  at  present;  rent  alone 
would  certainly  have  been  lower.  We 
may  suppose  two  islands,  which,  being 
alike  in  extent,  in  natural  fertility,  and 
industrial  advancement,  have  up  to  a 
certain  time  been  equal  in  population 
and  capital,  and  have  had  equal  rentals, 
and  the  same  price  of  com.  Let  ns 
imagine  a  tithe  imposed  in  one  of  these 
islands,  but  not  in  the  other.  Thet« 
will  be  immediately  a  difference  in  the 
price  of  com,  and  therefore  probably  in 

S refits.  While  profits  are  not  tending 
ownwards  in  either  country,  that  is, 
while  improvements  in  the  prodactioa 
of  necessaries  fully  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population,  this  difference 
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of  priceB  and  profits  between  the  iulands 
maj  continue.  But  if,  in  the  untithed 
island,  capital  increases,  and  popula- 
tion along  with  it,  more  than  enough 
to  counterbalance  any  improvements 
which  take  place,  the  price  of  com  will 
gradually  rise,  profits  will  fall,  and  rent 
will  increase ;  while  in  the  tithed  island 
capital  and  population  will  either  not 
increase  (beyond  what  is  balanced  by 
the  improvements),  or  if  they  do,  will 
increase  in  a  less  degree ;  so  that  rent 
and  the  price  of  com  will  either  not  rise 
at  all,  or  rise  more  slowly.  Bent,  there- 
fore, will  soon  be  higher  in  the  untithed, 
than  in  the  tithed  island,  and  profits 
not  so  much  higher,  nor  com  so  much 
cheaper,  as  they  were  on  the  first  im- 
position of  the  tithe.  These  efiects 
will  be  progressive.  At  the  end  of 
every  ten  vears  there  will  be  a  greater 
difference  between  the  rentals  and  be- 
tween the  aggregate  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  two  islands,  and  a  less 
difference  in  profits  and  in  the  price  of 
eom. 

At  what  point  will  these  last  dif- 
ferences entirely  cease,  and  the  tem- 
porary effect  of  taxes  on  agricultural 
produce,  in  raising  the  price,  have  en- 
tirely given  place  to  the  ultimate  effect, 
that  of  limiting  the  total  produce  of 
the  country?  Though  the  untithed 
island  is  always  ver^ng  towards  the 
point  at  which  the  pnce  of  food  would 
overtake  that  in  the  tithed  island,  its 
progress  towards  that  point  naturally 
slackens  as  it  draws  nearer  to  attaining 
it;  since — ^the  difference  between  the 
two  islands  in  the  rapidity  of  accumu- 
lation, depending  upon  the  difference 
in  the  rates  of  profit — ^in  proportion  as 
these  approximate,  the  movement  which 
draws  them  closer  together,  abates  of 
its  force.  The  one  may  not  actually 
overtake  the  other,  imtu  both  islands 
reach  the  minimum  of  profits:  up  to 
that  point,  the  tithed  island  may  con- 
tinue more  or  less  ahead  of  the  untithed 
island  in  the  price  of  com:  considerably 
ahead  if  it  is  far  from  the  minimum, 
and  is  therefore  accumulating  rapidly ; 
very  little  ahead  if  it  is  near  the  mini- 
mum, and  accumulating  slowly. 

But  whatever  is  trae  of  the  tithed 
and  imtithed  islands,  in  our  hypotheti- 


cal case,  is  trae  of  any  country  having 
a  tithe,  compared  with  the  same 
country  if  it  had  never  had  a  tithe. 

In  England  the  great  emigration  of 
capital,  and  the  almost  periodical  oc 
currence  of  commercial  crises  through 
the  speculations  occasioned  by  the 
habitually  low  rate  of  profit,  are  indi- 
cations that  profit  has  attained  the 
practical,  though  not  the  ultimate 
minimum,  and  that  all  the  savings 
which  take  place  (beyond  what  im 
provements,  tending  to  the  cheapening 
of  necessaries,  make  room  for)  are 
either  sent  abroad  for  investment,  or 
periodically  swept  away.  There  can 
therefore,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
if  England  had  never  had  h  tithe,  or 
any  tax  on  agricultural  produce,  the 
price  of  corn  would  have  oeen  by  this 
time  as  high,  and  the  rate  of  pronts  as 
low,  as  at  present.  Independently  of 
the  more  rapid  accumulation  which 
would  have  taken  place  if  profits  had 
not  been  prematurely  lowered  by  these 
imposts ;  the  mere  saving  of  a  part  of 
the  capital  which  has  been  wasted 
in  unsuccessful  speculations,  and  the 
keeping  at  home  a  part  of  that  which 
has  been  sent  abroad,  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  I 
tnink,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Senior,  that 
the  tithe,  even  before  its  commutation, 
had  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  high  prices 
or  low  profits,  and  had  become  a  mere 
deduction  from  rent ;  its  other  effects 
being,  that  it  caused  the  country  to 
have  no  greater  capital,  no  larger  pro- 
duction, and  no  more  numerous  popu- 
lation than  if  it  had  been  one-tenth 
less  fertile  than  it  is ;  or  let  us  rather 
say  one-twentieth,  (considering  how 
great  a  portion  of  tne  land  of  Great 
Britain  was  tithe-firee). 

But  though  tithes  and  other  taxes 
on  amcultural  produce,  when  of  long 
standing,  either  do  not  raise  the  price 
of  food  and  lower  profits  at  all,  or  if  at 
all,  not  in  proportion  to  the  tax ;  yet 
the  abrogation  of  such  taxes,  when 
they  exist,  does  not  the  less  diminish 
price,  and,  in  general,  raise  the  rate  of 
profit.  The  abolition  of  a  tithe  takes 
one-tenth  from  the  cost  of  production, 
and  consequently  from  the  price,  of 
all  agricultural  produce ;  and  unless  it 
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permanently  raises  the  labourer's  re- 
quirements, it  lowers  the  cost  of  labour, 
and  raises  profits.  Bent,  estimated  in 
money  or  in  commodities,  generally 
remains  as  before;  estimated  in  agri- 
cultural produce,  it  is  raised.  The 
country  adds  as  much  bv  the  repeal  of 
a  tithe,  to  the  margin  wnich  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  stationary  state,  as 
is  cut  off  irom  that  margin  by  a  tithe 
when  first  imposed.  Accumulation  is 
greatly  accelerated ;  aud  if  population 
also  increases,  the  price  of  corn  imme- 
diately begins  to  recover  itself,  and 
rent  to  rise ;  thus  gradually  trans- 
ferring the  benefit  of  the  remission, 
from  the  consumer  to  the  landlord. 

The  effects  which  thus  result  from 
abolishing  tithe,  result  equally  from 
what  has  been  done  by  the  arrange- 
ments under  the  Commutation  Act  for 
converting  it  into  a  rent-charge.  When 
the  tax,  instead  of  being  levied  on  the 
whole  produce  of  the  soil,  is  levied  only 
from  the  portions  which  pay  rent,  and 
does  not  touch  any  fresh  extension  of 
cultivation,  the  tax  no  longer  forms 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  portion  of  the  produce  which  regu- 
lates the  price  of  all  the  rest.  The 
land  or  capital  which  pays  no  rent,  can 
now  send  its  produce  to  market  one- 
tenth  cheaper.  1'he  commutation  of 
tithe  ought  therefore  to  have  produced 
a  considerable  fall  in  the  average  price 
of  com.  II*  it  had  not  come  so  gradu- 
ally into  operation,  and  if  the  price  ol 
com  had  not  during  the  same  period 
been  under  the  influence  of  several 
other  causes  of  change,  the  effect  would 
probably  have  been  markedly  conspicu- 
ous. As  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  circumstance  has  had  its 
share  in  the  fall  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  the 
price  of  home-grown  produce  ;  though 
the  effects  of  the  great  agricultural 
improvements  which  have  been  simul- 
taneously advancing,  and  of  the  free 
admission  of  agricultural  produce  from 
foreign  countries,  have  masked  those 
of  the  other  cause,  lliis  fall  of  price 
would  not  in  itself  have  any  tendency 
injurious  to  the  landlord,  since  corn- 
rents  are  increased  in  the  same  ratio  in 
which  the  price  of  com  is  diminished. 


But  neither  does  it  in  any  way  tend  u 
increase  his  income.  The  rent  charge 
therefore,  which  is  substituted  for  tithe, 
is  a  dead  loss  to  him  at  the  expiratioi 
of  existing  leases :  and  the  commuta- 
tion of  tithe  was  not  a  mere  alteration 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  landlord  borv 
an  existing  burthen,  but  the  impositioi 
of  a  new  one ;  relief  being  afforded  to 
the  consumer  at  the  expense  of  the 
landlord,  who,  however,  begins  imme- 
diately to  receive  progresatye  indemni- 
fication at  the  consumer's  expense,  by 
the  impulse  given  to  accumulation  and 
population. 

§  5.  We  have  hitherto  inquired  into 
the  effects  of  taxes  on  commodities,  on 
the  assumption  that  they  are  levied 
impartially  on  evciy  mode  in  which  the 
commodity  can  bo  produced  or  brought 
to  market.  Another  class  of  considera- 
tions is  opened,  if  we  suppose  that  this 
impartiality  is  not  maintained,  and 
that  the  tax  is  imposed,  not  on  the 
commodity,  but  on  some  particular 
mode  of  obtaining  it. 

Sujppose  that  a  commodity  is  capable 
of  being  made  by  two  different  pro- 
cesses ;  as  a  manufactured  commodity 
may  be  produced  either  by  hand  or 
b^  steam-power ;  sugar  may  be  made 
either  from  the  sugar-cane  or  from 
beet-root,  cattle  fattened  either  on  hay 
and  green  crops,  or  on  oil  cake  and  the 
refuse  of  breweries.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  community,  that  of  the  two 
methods,  producers  should  adopt  that 
which  produces  the  best  article  at  the 
lowest  price.  This  being  also  the  in- 
terest of  the  producei-s,  unless  protected 
against  competition,  and  shielded  from 
the  penalties  of  indolence ;  the  process 
most  advantageous  to  the  community 
is  that  which,  if  not  interfered  with  by 
government,  they  ultimately  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  adopt.  Suppose 
however  that  a  tax  is  laid  on  one  of 
the  processes,  and  no  tax  at  all,  or  one 
of  smaller  amount,  on  the  other.  If  the 
taxed  process  is  the  one  which  the  pro- 
ducers  would  not  have  adopted,  the 
measure  is  simply  nugatory.  But  if 
the  tax  falls,  as  it  is  of  course  intended 
to  do,  upon  the  one  which  they  would 
have  aoopted,  it  creates  an  artificial 
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motive  for  preferring  the  untaxed  pro- 
cess, thongn  the  inferior  of  the  two. 
If,  therefore,  it  has  any  effect  at  all,  it 
causes  the  commodity  to  he  produced 
of  worse  quality,  or  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense of  lahour ;  it  causes  so  much  of 
the  lahonr  of  the  community  to  be 
wasted,  and  the  capital  employed  in 
supporting  and  remuneratmg  that 
labour  to  be  expended  as  uselessly,  as 
if  it  were  spent  in  fairing  men  to  dig 
holes  and  fill  thein  up  again.  This 
waste  of  labour  and  capital  constitutes 
an  addition  to  the  cost  of  j)roduction  of 
the  commodity,  which  raises  its  value 
and  price  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and 
thus  the  owners  of  the  capital  are  in- 
demnified. The  loss  falls  on  the  con- 
sumers; though  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  also  eventually  diminished, 
by  the  diminution  of  their  means  of 
saving,  and  in  some  degree,  of  their 
inducements  to  save. 

The  kind  of  tax,  therefore,  which 
comes  under  the  general  denomination 
of  a  discriminating  duty,  transgresses 
the  rule  that  taxes  should  take  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  tax-payer  beyond 
what  they  bring  into  the  treasury. 
of  the  state.  A  discriminating  duty 
makes  the  consumer  pay  two  distinct 
taxes,  only  one  of  which  is  paid  to  the 
government,  and  that  frequently  the 
less  onerous  of  the  two.  If  a  tax  were 
laid  on  sugar  produced  from  the  cane, 
leaving  the  sugar  from  beet-root  un- 
taxed, then  in  so  far  as  cane  sugar 
continued  to  be  used,  the  tax  on  it 
would  be  paid  to  the  treasuiy,  and 
might  be  as  unobjectionable  as  most 
other  taxes ;  but  if  cane  sugar,  having 
previously  been  cheaper  than  beet-root 
sugar,  was  now  dearer,  and  beet^root 
sugar  was  to  any  considerable  amount 
substituted  for  it,  and  fields  laid  out 
and  manufactories  established  in  con- 
sequence, the  government  would  gain 
no  revenue  from  the  beet-root  sugar, 
while  the  consumers  of  it  would  pay  a 
real  tax.  They  would  pay  for  beet-root 
sugar  more  than  they  had  previously 
paid  for  cane  sugar,  and  the  difference 
would  go  to  indemnify  producers  for  a 
portion  of  the  labour  of  the  countiy 
actually  thrown  away,  in  producing  by 
the  labour  of  (say)  three  hundred  men, 


what  could  be  obtained  by  the  othei 
process  with  the  labour  of  two  hundred. 

One  of  the  commonest  oases  of  dis- 
criminating duties,  is  that  of  a  tax  on 
the  importation  of  a  commodity  capa- 
ble of  Doing  produced  at  home,  unao- 
companied  by  an  equivalent  tax  on 
the  home  production.  A  commodity  is 
never  permanently  imported,  unless  it 
can  be  obtained  from  abroad  at  a 
smaller  cost  of  labour  and  capital  on 
the  whole,  than  is  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing it.  If,  therefore,  by  a  duty  on 
the  importation,  it  is  rendered  cheaper 
to  produce  the  article  than  to  import 
it,  an  extra  quantity  of  labour  and 
capital  is  expended,  without  any  extra 
result.  The  labour  is  useless,  and  the 
capital  is  spent  in  paying  people  for 
laboriously  aoing  nothing.  All  custom 
duties  which  operate  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  home  production  of  the 
taxed  article,  are  thus  an  eminently 
wasteful  mode  of  raising  a  revenue. 

This  character  belongs  in  a  peculiar 
degree  to  custom  duties  on  the  produce 
of  land,  unless  countervailed  by  excise 
duties  on  the  home  production.  Such 
taxes  bring  less  into  the  public  trea- 
sury, compared  with  what  they  take 
from  the  consumers,  than  any  other 
imposts  to  which  civilized  nations  are 
usually^  subject.  If  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  a  country  is  twenty  milhons 
of  quarters,  and  the  consumption 
twenty-one  millions,  a  million  being 
annually  imported,  and  if  on  this 
million  a  duty  is  laid  which  raises  the 
price  ten  shillings  per  quarter,  the 
price  which  is  raised  is  not  that  of 
the  million  only,  but  of  the  whole 
twenty-one  millions.  Taking  the  most 
favourable,  but  extremely  improbable 
supposition,  that  the  importation  is 
not  at  all  checked,  nor  the  home  pro- 
duction enlarged,  the  state  gains  a 
revenue  of  only  half  a  million,  while 
the  consumers  are  taxed  ten  millions 
and  a  half:  the  ten  millions  being  a 
contribution  to  the  home  growers,  who 
are  forced  by  competition  to  resign  it 
all  to  the  landlords.  The  consumei 
thus  pays  to  the  owners  of  land  an 
additional  tax,  equal  to  twenty  times 
that  which  he  pays  to  the  state.  Let 
us  now  suppose  that  the  tax  xeal^ 
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^  Suppose  importa- 
tion stopped  altogether  in  onunary 
years ;  it  heing  found  that  the  million 
of  quarters  can  he  ohtained,  hy  a  more 
elahorate  cultivation,  or  hy  hreaking 
up  inferior  land,  at  a  less  advance  than 
ten  shillings  upon  the  previous  price 
— Bay,  for  instance,  five  shillings  a 
quarter.  The  revenue  now  ohtains 
nothing,  except  from  the  extraordinary 
imports  which  may  happen  to  take 
place  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  But  the 
consumers  pay  every  year  a  tax  of 
five  shillings  on  the  whole  twenty-one 
millions  of  quarters,  amountine^  to  5^ 
millions  sterling.  Of  this  the  odd 
250,0001.  goes  to  compensate  the 
growers  of  the  last  million  of  quarters 
tor  the  labour  and  capital  wasted 
under  the  compulsion  of  the  law. 
The  remaining  five  millions  go  to 
enrich  the  landlords  as  before. 

Such  is  the  operation  of  what  are 
technically  termed  Com  Laws,  when 
first  laid  on;  and  such  continues  to 
be  their  operation,  so  long  as  they 
have  any  efiect  at  all  in  raising  the 
price  of  com.  But  I  am  by  no  means 
of  opinion  that  in  the  long  run  they 
keep  up  either  prices  or  rents  in  the  de- 
gree wnich  these  considerations  might 
lead  us  to  suppose.  What  we  have 
said  respecting  the  efiect  of  tithes  and 
other  taxes  on  agricultural  produce, 
applies  in  a  great  degree  to  com  laws : 
they  anticipate  artificially  a  rise  of 
price  and  of  rent,  which  would  at  all 
events  have  taken  place  through  the 
increase  of  population  and  of  produc- 
tion. The  difference  between  a  country 
without  com  laws,  and  a  country  which 
has  long  had  com  lawM,  is  not  so  much 
that  the  last  has  a  higher  price  or  a 
larger  rental,  but  that  it  has  the  same 
price  and  the  same  rental  with  a  smaller 
ag^gate  capital  and  a  smaller  popu- 
lation. The  imposition  of  com  laws 
raises  rents,  but  retards  that  progress 
of  accumulation  which  would  in  no 
long  period  have  raised  them  fully  as 
much.  The  repeal  of  com  laws  tends 
to  lower  rents,  but  it  unchains  a  force 
which,  in  a  progressive  state  of  capital 
and  population,  restores  and  even  in- 
creases the  former  amomit.  There  is 
•nay  reason  to  expect  that  undo^  the 
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virtually  firee  importation  of  agricnltanb 
produce,  at  last  extorted  from  the  ruling 
powers  of  this  country,  the  price  of  food, 
if  population  goes  on  increasing,  will 
gradually  but  steadily  rise ;  though  this 
efiect  may  for  a  time  be  postponed  by 
the  strong  current  which  in  this  country 
has  set  in  (and  the  impulse  is  extending 
itself  to  other  countries)  towards  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  science, 
and  its  increased  application  to  prac- 
tice. 

What  we  have  said  of  duties  on  im- 
portation generally,  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  discriminating  duties  which 
favour  importation  fit)m  one  place  or 
in  one  particidar  manner,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  others:  such  as  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  produce  of  a  colony, 
or  of  a  country  with  which  there  is  a 
commercial  treaty :  or  the  higher  duties 
formerly  imposed  by  our  navigation 
laws  on  goods  imported  in  other  than 
British  shipping.  Whatever  else  may 
be  alleged  in  favour  of  such  distinc- 
tions, whenever  they  are  not  nugatory, 
they  are  economically  wasteful.  They 
induce  a  resort  to  a  more  costl}'  mode 
of  obtaining  a  commodity,  in  lieu  of 
one  less  costly,  and  thus  cause  a  por- 
tion of  the  labour  which  the  country 
employs  in  providing  itself  with  foreign 
commodities,  to  be  sacrificed  without 
return. 

§  6.  There  is  one  more  point,  re- 
lating to  the  operation  of  taxes  on 
commodities  convened  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  which  requires  notice : 
the  influence  which  they  exert  on  in- 
temational  exchanges.  Every  tax  on 
a  commodity  tends  to  raise  its  price, 
and  consequently  to  lessen  the  deiuaml 
for  it  in  the  market  in  which  it  is  sold. 
All  taxes  on  intemational  trade  tend, 
therefore,  to  produce  a  disturbance  and 
readjustment  of  what  we  have  termed 
the  Equation  of  International  Demand. 
This  consideration  leads  to  some  rather 
curious  consequences,  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  separate  essay  on 
Intemational  Commerce,  already  seve- 
ral times  referred  to  in  this  treatise. 

Taxes  on  foreign  trade  are  of  two 
kinds — taxes  on  imports,  and  on  ex- 
ports.   On    the   first    aspect    of  the 
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matter  it  would  seem  that  both  theie 
taxes  are  paid  by  the  conBumers  of 
the  commodity ;  that  taxes  on  exports 
consequently  fall  entirely  on  foreigners, 
taxes  on  imports  wholly  on  the  nome 
consumer.  The  true  state  of  the  case, 
however,  is  much  more  complicated. 

"By  taxing  exports,  we  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  produce  a  divi- 
sion of  the  advantage  of  the  trade 
more  favourable  to  ourselves.  In  some 
cases  we  may  draw  into  our  coffers,  at 
the  expense  of  foreigners,  not  only  the 
whole  tax,  but  more  than  the  tax :  in 
other  cases,  we  should  gain  exactly  the 
tax ;  in  others,  less  than  the  tax.  In  this 
last  case,  a  part  of  the  tax  is  borne  by 
ourselves :  possibly  the  whole,  possibly 
even,  as  we  shall^show,  more  than  the 
whole.'* 

Reverting  to  the  supposititious  case 
employed  in  the  Essay,  of  a  trade  be- 
tween Germany  and  England  in  broad- 
cloth and  linen,  "  suppose  that  England 
taxes  her  export  of  cloth,  the  tax  not 
being  supposed  high  enough  to  induce 
Germany  to  produce  cloth  for  herself. 
The  price  at  which  cloth  can  be  sold 
in  Germany  is  augmented  by  the  tax. 
This  will  probably  diminish  the  quan- 
tity consumed.  It  may  diminish  it  so 
much  that,  even  at  the  increased  price, 
there  will  not  be  required  so  great  a 
money  value  as  before.  Or  it  may  not 
diminish  it  at  all,  or  so  little,  that  in 
conse<iuence  of  the  higher  price,  a 
greater  money  value  will  be  purchased 
than  before.  In  this  last  case,  Eng- 
land will  gain,  at  the  expense  of  Ger- 
many, not  only  the  whole  amount  of 
the  duty,  but  more;  for,  the  money 
value  of  her  exports  to  Germany  being 
increased,  while  her  im^rts  remain 
the  same,  money  will  flow  into  England 
from  Germany.  The  price  of  cloth 
will  rise  in  England,  and  consequently 
in  Germany;  but  the  price  of  linen 
will  &11  in  Germany,  and  consequently 
in  England.  We  shall^  export  less 
cloth,  and  import  more  linen,  till  the 
equilibrium  is  restored.  It  thus  ap- 
pears (what  is  at  first  sight  somewhat 
remarkable)  that  by  taxing  her  exports, 
England  would,  in  some  conceivable 
circumstances,  not  only  gain  from  her 
foreign  customers  the  whole  amount  of 
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the  tax,  but  would  also  get  her  imports 
cheaper.  She  would  get  them  cheaper 
in  two  ways;  for  she  would  obtain 
them  for  less  money,  and  would  have 
more  money  to  purchase  them  with. 
Germany,  en  the  other  hand,  would 
suffer  doubly :  she  would  have  to  pay 
for  her  cloth  a  price  increased  not  only 
by  the  duty,  but  by  the  influx  of  money 
into  England,  while  the  same  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  circulating 
medium  would  leave  her  less  money  to 
purchase  it  with. 

**  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  three 
possible  cases.  If,  after  the  imposition 
of  the  duty,  Germany  requires  lo  di- 
minished a  quantity  of  cloth,  that  its 
total  value  is  exactly  the  same  as  be- 
fore, the  balance  of  trade  would  be  un- 
disturbed ;  England  will  gain  the  duty, 
Germany  will  lose  it,  and  nothing  more. 
If,  ag^in,  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
occasions  such  a  falling  off  in  tiie  de- 
mand that  Germany  requires  a  less 
pecuniaiT  value  than  before,  our  ex- 
ports wm  no  longer  pay  for  our  im- 
ports ;  money  must  pass  from  England 
mto  Germany;  and  Germany's  share 
of  the  advantage  of  the  trade  will  be 
increased.  By  the  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  money,  cloth  will  fall  in 
England;  and  therefore  it  will,  of 
course,  fall  in  Germany.  Thus  Ger- 
many will  not  pay  the  whole  of  the 
tax.  ^  From  the  same  cause,  linen  will 
rise  in  Germany,  and  consequently  in 
England.  When  this  alteration  of 
prices  has  so  adjusted  the  demand, 
that  the  cloth  and  the  linen  again  pay 
for  one  another,  the  result  is  that  Ger- 
many has  paid  only  a  paii;  of  the  tax, 
and  the  remainder  of  what  has  been 
received  into  our  treasury  has  come  in- 
directly out  of  the  pockets  of  our  own 
consumers  of  linen,  who  pay  a  higher 
price  for  that  imported  commodity  in 
consequence  of  the  tax  on  our  exports, 
while  at  the  same  time  they,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  efflux  of  money  and 
the  fall  of  prices,  have  smaller  money 
incomes  wherewith  to  pay  for  the  linen 
at  that  advanced  price. 

"  It  is  not  an  impossible  supposition 

that  by  taxing  our  exports  we  might 

not    only  gain  nothing  from  the  fo> 

reiguer,  the  tax  being  paid  out  of  oui; 
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own  pockets,  but  might  eren  compel 
our  owu  people  to  pay  a  second  tax  io 
the  foreigner.  Suppose,  as  before,  that 
the  demand  of  Germany  for  cloth  falls 
off  80  much  on  the  im])06ition  of  the 
duty,  that  she  requires  a  smaller  money 
value  than  before,  bnt  that  the  case  is 
so  different  with  linen  in  England,  that 
when  the  price  rises  the  demand  either 
does  not  mil  off  at  all,  or  so  little  that 
tlM  money  ▼alue  required  is  greater 
thaa  before.  The  first  effect  of  laying 
on  the  duty  is,  as  before,  that  the  cloth 
exported  whI  no  longer  p«y  for  the  linen 
imported.  Money  will  therefore  flow 
ovt  ef  England  into  Germany.  One 
sifecl  is  to  raise  the  price  of  linen  in 
Gemwiny,  and  consequently  in  Eng- 
land. But  this,  by  the  supposition, 
instead  of  stoi)ping  the  efflux  of  money, 
onhr  makes  it  ereater,  because  the 
hiffher  the  price,  5ie  greater  the  money 
value  of  the  linen  consumed.  The  ba- 
lance, therefore,  cas  only  be  restored 
by^  the  other  effect^  which  is  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  nannely,  the  fall  of 
olo^  in  the  English  and  consequently 
iir  the  German  market.  Even  when 
doth  has  fallen  so  low  that  its  price 
with  the  duty  is  only  equal  to  what  its 
price  without  the  duty  was  at  first,  it 
IS  not  a  necessary  t  onsequence  that  the 
faii  will  sti^p  ;  for  the  same  amount  of 
e<sportation  as  before  will  not  now  suf- 
Scertcrpay  the  increased  money  value 
of  the  imports ;  and  although  the  Ger- 
man consumers  have  now  not  only  cloth 
at  the  old  price,  but  likewise  increased 
money  incomes,  it  is  not  cei*tain  that 
they  will  be  incHned'  to  employ  the  in- 
crease of  their  incomes  in  increasing 
their  purchases  of  cloth.  The  price  of 
cloth,  therefore,  must  perhaps  fall,  to 
restore  the  equilibrium,  more  than  the 
whole  amount  of  the  duty ;  Germany 
may  be  enabled  to  import  cloth  at  a 
lo^  er  price  when  it  is  taxed,  than  when 
it  was  untaxed :  and  this  gain  Ae  vnW 
acquire  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
ooBsumers  of  linen,  who,  in  addition, 
wHl  be  the  real  payers  of  the  whole  of 
what  is  received  at  their  own  custom- 
house under  the  name  of  duties  on  the 
export  of  cloth." 

It  ia  almost  nnneoessarv  to  remark 
ihat  cloth  and  linen  are  here  merely 


representatires  of  exports  and  importc 
in  general ;  and  that  the  effect  which 
a  tax  on  exports  might  have  in  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  imports,  would  afiect 
the  imi)ort»  from  all  countries,  and  not 
peculiarly  the  articles  which  might  be 
imported  from  the  particular  country 
to  which  the  taxed  exports  were  sent. 

"Such  are  the  extremely  yarioas 
effects  which  may  result  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  enstomere  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  on  our  exports ;  ana  the 
determining  circumstances  are  of  a 
nature  so  imperfectly  ascertainable, 
that  it  must  oe  almost  impossible  to 
decide  with  any  certainty,  even  afler 
the  tax  has  been  imposed,  whether  we 
have  been  gainers  oy  it  or  losers. ** 
In  general,  however,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  a  country  which  imposed 
snch  taxes  would  succeed  in  making 
foreign  countries  contribute  something 
to  its  revenue ;  but  unless  the  taxed 
article  be  one  for  which  their  demand 
is  extremely  urgent,  they  will  seldom 
pay  the  whole  of  the  amount  which  the 
tax  brings  in.*  "  In  any  case,  whatever 
we  gain  is  lost  by  somebody  else,  and 
there  is  the  expense  of  the  collection 
besides:  if  international  morality, 
therefore,  were  rightly  understood  and 
acted  upon,  such  taxes,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  universal  weal,  would  not 
exist.'' 

Thus  far  of  duties  on  exports.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  more  ordinary  case 
of  duties  on  imports.  "  We  have  had  an 
example  of  a  tax  on  exports,  that  is,  on 
foreigners,  falling  in  part  on  ourselves. 
We  shall  therefore  not  be  surprised 
if  we  find  a  tax  on  imports,  that  is, 
on  ourselves,  partly  falling  upon  fo- 
reigners. 

"  Instead  of  taxing  the  cloth  which 
we  export,  suppose  that  we  tax  the 
linen  which  we  import.  The  duty 
which  we  are  now  supposing  must  not 
be  what  is  termed  a  protecting  duty, 


••  Probably  the  stroasefft  known  1 
of  %  large  revenue  raised  from  foreignerB  bv 
a  tax  on  exports,  is  the  opiom  trade  with 
China.  The  nigh  price  of  the  ariiele  under 
the  Government  monopoly  (whioB  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  high  export  duty)  hae  so  littleefibct 
in  discouraging  its  consumption,  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  oocadonally  sold  in  China 
for  as  much  as  its  weight  in  silrer. 
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that  is,  a  duty  iufiBciently  high  to 
indaee  us  to  produce  the  article  at 
home.  If  it  had  this  effect,  it  would 
destroy  entirely  the  trade  hoth  in  cloth 
and  in  linen,  and  hoth  countries  would 
lose  the  whole  of  the  advantage  which 
they  previously  gained  hy  exchanging 
those  commodities  with  one  another. 
We  suppose  a  dut^  which  might  dimi- 
nish the  consumption  of  the  article,  hut 
which  would  not  prevent  us  from  con- 
tinuing to  import,  as  before,  whatever 
linen  we  did  consume. 

"  The  ecjuilibrimn  of  trade  would  be 
disturbed  if  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
diminished,  in  the  shghtest  degree,  the 
Quantitjr  of  linen  consumed.  For,  as 
tne  tax  is  levied  at  eur  own  custom- 
house, the  Grerman  exporter  only  re- 
ceives the  same  nrice  as  formerly, 
though  the  Englisn  consumer  pays  a 
higher  one.  If,  therefore,  there  oe  any 
diminution  of  the  %uanti^  bought,  al- 
though a  larser  sum  of  money  may  be 
actually  laid  out  in  the  article,  a 
smaller  one  will  be  due  from  England 
to  Germany:  this  sum  will  no  longer 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  sum  due  from 
Germany  to  England  for  cloth,  the  ba- 
lance therefore  must  be  paid  in  money. 
Prices  will  fall  in  Gei-many  and  rise  in 
England ;  linen  will  fall  in  the  German 
market ;  cloth  will  rise  in  the  English. 
liie  Germans  will  pay  a  higher  price 
for  cloth,  and  will  have  smaUer  money 
incomes  to  buy  it  with ;  while  the  Eng- 
lish will  obtain  linen  cheaper,  that  is, 
its  price  will  exceed  what  it  previously 
was  by  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
dutjr,  while  their  means  of  purchasing 
it  will  be  increased  by  the  mcrease  of 
their  money  incomes. 

"  K  the  imposition  of  the  tax  does 
not  diminish  the  demand,  it  will  leave 
the  trade  exactly  as  it  was  before.  We 
shall  import  as  much,  and  export  as 
much ;  the  whole  of  the  tax  will  be 
paid  out  of  our  own  pockets. 

"  But  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  a 
commodity  almost  always  diminishes 
the  demand  more  or  less ;  and  it  can 
never,  or  scarcely  ever,  increase  the 
demand.  It  may,  therefore,  be  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  that  a  tax  on  im- 
ported commodities,  when  it  TeaWj 
operates  as  a  tax,  and  not  as  a  prohi- 


bition either  total  or  partial,  almost  al- 
ways falls  in  part  upon  the  foreigners 
who  consume  our  goods ;  and  that  this 
is  a  mode  in  which  a  nation  may  ap- 
propriate to  itself,  at  the  expense 
of  foreigners,  a  larger  share  than 
would  otherwise  belong  to  it  of  the 
increase  in  the  general  productive- 
ness of  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 
world,  which  results  from  the  inter, 
change  of  commodities  among  na- 
tions.'* 

Those  are,  theref(»e,  in  the  Hght 
who  maintain  that  taxes  on  imports 
are  pMi;ly  paid  by  foreigners ;  but  they 
are  mistaken  when  they  say,  that  it  is 
by  the  foreign  producer,  it  is  not  on 
the  person  m>m  whom  we  buy,  but  on 
all  those  who  buy  from  us,  that  a  por- 
tion of  our  custom  duties  spontaneously 
falls.  It  is  the  foreign  consumer  of  our 
exported  commodities,  who  is  obliged 
to  pay  a  higher  priee  for  them  because 
we  maintam  reveaue  duties  on  foreign 
goods. 

There  are  but  two  cases  in  whiob 
duties  on  commodities  can  in  any  de 
eree^  or  in  any  manner,  fcdl  gd.  the  pro- 
ducelr.  One  is,  when  the  article  is  a 
strict  monopol}^,  Imd  at  a  scarcity  price. 
The  price  in  this  oase  being  only  limited 
by  the  desires  of  the  buyer ;  the  sum 
obtained  for  the  restricted  supply  being 
the  utmost  which  the  buyers  would  con 
sent  to  give  rather  than  go  without  it , 
if  the  treasury  intercepts  a  part  of  thiff^ 
the  price  cannot  be  niHhel*  raised  to 
compensate  for  the  tax,  and  it  must  be 
paid  from  the  monopoly  profits.  A  tax 
<m  rate  and  high  pnced  wines  will  &11 
wholly  on  the  growers,  or  rather,  on 
the  owners  of  the  vineyards.  The 
second  case  in  which  the  producer 
sometimes  bears  a  portion  of  the  tax, 
is  more  important :  the  case  of  duties 
on  the  produce  of  land  or  of  mines. 
These  might  be  so  high  as  to  diminish 
materially  the  demand  for  the  produce, 
Mid  compel  the  abandonment  of  some 
of  the  inferior  qualities  of  labd  or  mines. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  effect,  the  con- 
sumers, both  in  the  country  itself  and 
in  those  which  dealt  with  it,  would  ob- 
tain the  produce  at  smaller  cost ;  and 
a  part  only,  instead  of  the  whole,  of 
the  duty  would  fall  on  the  purchaser. 
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who  would  be  indemnified  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  the  landowners  or  mine- 
owners  in  the  producing  country. 

Duties  on  importation  may,  then,  be 
divided  "  into  two  classes :  those 
which  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
some  particular  branch  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  those  which  have  not.  The 
former  are  purely  mischievous,  both  to 
the  country  imposing  them,  and  to 
those  with  whom  it  trades.  They  pre- 
vent a  saving  of  labour  and  capital, 
which,  if  permitted  to  be  made,  would 
be  divided  in  some  proportion  or  other 
between  the  importing  country  and  the 
countries  which  buy  what  that  country 
does  or  might  export. 

''  The  other  class  of  duties  are  those 
which  do  not  encourage  one  mode  of 
procuring  an  article  at  the  expense  of 
another,  but  allow  interchange  to  take 
place  just  as  if  the  duty  did  not  exist, 
and  to  produce  the  saving  of  labour 
which  constitutes  the  motive  to  inter- 
national, as  to  all  other  commerce.  Of 
this  kind  are  duties  on  the  importation 
of  any  commodity  which  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be  produced  at  home ; 
and  duties  not  sufficiently  high  to 
counterbalance  the  difference  of  ex- 
pense between  the  production  of  the 
article  at  home  and  its  importation. 
Of  the  money  which  is  brought  into 
the  treasury  of  any  country  by  taxes 
of  this  last  description,  a  part  only  is 
paid  by  the  people  of  that  country ;  the 
remainder  by  the  foreign  consumers  of 
their  goods. 

"Nevertheless,  this  latter  kind  of 
taxes  are  in  principle  as  ineligible  as 
the  former,  though  not  precisely  on  the 
same  ground.  A  protecting  duty  can 
never  be  a  cause  of  gain,  but  always 
and  necessarily  of  loss,  to  the  country 
imposing  it,  just  so  far  as  it  is  effica- 
cious to  its  end.  A  non-protecting 
duty,  on  the  contrary,  would  in  most 
cases  be  a  source  of  gain  to  the  country 
imposing  it,  in  so  far  as  throwing  part 
of  the  weight  of  its  taxes  upon  other 
people  is  a  gain;  but  it  would  be  a 


means  which  it  could  seldom  be  ad- 
visable to  adopt,  being  so  easily  coun- 
teracted by  a  precisely  similar  pro- 
ceeding on  the  other  side. 

"If  England,  in  the  case  already 
supposed,  sought  to  obtain  for  herself 
more  than  her  natnral  share  of  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  with  (xermany. 
by  imposing  a  duty  upon  linen,  Ger- 
many would  only  have  to  impose  a 
duty  upon  cloth,  sufficient  to  diminish 
the  demand  for  that  article  about  as 
much  as  the  demand  forHnen  had  been 
diminished  in  England  by  the  tax. 
Things  would  then  be  as  before,  and 
each  country  would  pay  its  own  tax. 
Unless,  indeed,  the  sum  of  the  two 
duties  exceeded  the  entire  advantage 
of  the  trade ;  for  in  that  case  the  trade, 
and  its  advantage,  would  cease  en- 
tirely. 

"There  would  be  no  advantage, 
therefore,  in  imposing  duties  of  this 
kind,  with  a  view  to  gain  by  them  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  pointed 
out.  But  when  any  part  of  the  revenue 
is  derived  from  taxes  on  commodities, 
these  mav  often  be  as  little  objection- 
able as  the  rest.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  considerations  of  reciprocity,  which 
are  quite  unessential  when  the  matter 
in  debate  is  a  protecting  duty,  are  of 
material  importance  when  the  repeal 
of  duties  of  this  other  description  is 
discussed.  A  country  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  renounce  the  power  of  taxing 
tbreigners,  unless  foreigners  will  in  re- 
turn practise  towards  itself  the  sam« 
forbearance.  The  only  mode  in  which 
a  country  can  save  itself  from  being  a 
loser  by  the  revenue  duties  imposed  by 
other  countries  on  its  commodities,  ie 
to  impose  corresponding  revenue  duties 
on  theirs.  Only  it  must  take  care  that 
those  duties  be  not  so  high  as  to  exceed 
all  that  remains  of  the  advantage  of 
the  trade,  and  put  an  end  to  importa- 
tion altogether,  causing  the  article  to 
be  either  produced  at  home,  or  im- 
ported from  another  and  a  dearer 
market." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OP  BOME  OTHER  TAXES. 


§  1.  Besidbs  direct  taxes  on  in- 
come, and  taxes  on  consiunpiion,  the 
financial  systems  of  most  countries 
comprise  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
imposts,  not  strictly  included  in  either 
class.  The  modem  European  systems 
retain  many  such  taxes,  though  in 
much  less  number  and  yariety  than 
those  semi-barbarous  governments 
which  European  influence  has  not  yet 
reached.  In  some  of  these,  scarcely 
any  incident  of  life  has  escaped  being 
made  an  excuse  for  some  fiscal  exac- 
tion ;  hardly  any  act,  not  belonging  to 
daily  routine,  can  be  performed  by  any 
one,  without  obtaining  leave  from  some 
agent  of  government,  which  is  only 
granted  in  consideration  of  a  payment : 
especially  when  the  act  requires  the  aid 
or  the  peculiar  guarantee  of  a  public 
authority.  In  the  present  treatise  we 
may  confine  our  attention  to  such 
taxes  as  lately  existed,  or  still  exist,  in 
countries  usually  classed  as  civilized. 

In  almost  all  nations  a  considerable 
revenue  is  drawn  from  taxes  on  con- 
tracts. These  are  imposed  in  various 
forms.  One  expedient  is  that  of  taxing 
the  legal  instrument  which  serves  as 
evidence  of  the  contract,  and  which  is 
commonly  the  only  evidence  legally 
admissible.  In  England,  scarcely  any 
contract  is  binding  unless  executed  on 
stamped  paper,  which  has  paid  a  tax 
to  government ;  and  until  very  lately, 
when  the  contract  related  to  property 
the  tax  was  proportionally  mucn 
heavier  on  the  smaller  than  on  the 
larger  transactions ;  which  is  still  true 
of  some  of  those  taxes.  There  are  also 
stamp  duties  on  the  legal  instruments 
which  are  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
contracts;  such  as  acknowledgments 
of  receipt,  and  deeds  of  release.  Taxes 
on  contracts  are  not  always  levied  by 
means  of  stamps.  The  duty  on  sales 
by  auction,  abrogated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  was  an  instance  in  point.  The 
taxes  on  transfers  of  landed  property, 


in  France,  are  another:  in  England 
these  are  stamp-duties.  In  some 
countries,  contracts  of  many  kinds  are 
not  valid  unless  registered,  and  their 
registration  is  made  an  occasion  for  a 
tax. 

Of  taxes  on  contracts,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  on  the  transfer  of 
property;  chiefly  on  purchases  and 
sales.  Taxes  on  the  sale  of  consumable 
commodities  are  simply  taxes  on  those 
commodities.  K  they  affect  onl^  some 
particular  commodities,  they  raise  the 
prices  of  those  commodities,  and  are 
paid  by  the  consumer.  If  the  attempt 
were  made  to  tax  all  purchases  and 
sales,  which,  however  absurd,  was  for 
centuries  the  law  of  Spain,  the  tax,  if 
it  could  be  enforced,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  tax  on  all  commodities,  and 
would  not  aflfect  prices :  if  levied  from 
the  sellers,  it  would  be  a  tax  on  profits, 
if  from  the  buyers,  a  tax  on  consump- 
tion ;  and  neither  class  could  throw  the 
burthen  upon  the  other.  If  confined 
to  some  one  mode  of  sale,  as  for  ex- 
ample by  auction,  it  discourages  re- 
course to  that  mode,  and  if  of  any 
material  amount, prevents  it  from  being 
adopted  at  all,  unless  in  a  case  of 
emergency;  in  which  case  as  the  seller 
is  under  a  necessity  to  sell,  but  the 
buyer  under  no  necessity  to  buy,  the 
tax  falls  on  the  seller ;  and  this  was 
the  strongest  of  the  objections  to  the 
auction  duty:  it  almost  always  fell  on 
a  necessitous  person,  and  in  the  crisis 
of  his  necessities. 

Taxes  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
land  are,  in  most  countries,  liable  to 
the  same  objection.  Landed  property 
in  old  countries  is  seldom  parted  with, 
except  from  reduced  circumstances,  or 
some  urgent  need:  the  seller,  there- 
fore, must  take  what  he  can  get,  while 
the  buyer,  whose  object  is  an  invest- 
ment, makes  his  calculations  on  the 
interest  which  he  can  obtain  for  his 
money  in  other  ways,  and  wiU  not  buy 
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if  he  is  cliETged  witli  a  goyernment  tax 
on  the  transaction.*  It  has  indeed 
heen  objected,  that  this  argument 
woald  not  apply  if  all  modes  of  perma- 
nent investment,  snch  as  the  purchase 
of  goyernment  secnrities,  snares  in 
joint-stock  companies,  mortgages,  and 
the  like,  were  subject  to  the  same  tax. 
But  even  then,  if  paid  hj  the  buyer,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  in- 
terest: if  sixfficiently  heavy  to  be  of 
any  importance,  it  would  disturb  the 
established  relation  between  interest 
and  profit;  and  the  disturbance  would 
redress  itself  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  a  fall  of  the  price  of  land 
and  of  all  securities.  It  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  that  the  seller  is  the  person 
by  whom  such  taxes,  unless  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  will  generally 
oe  borne. 

All  taxes  must  be  oondemned  which 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  sale 
of  land,  or  other  instruments  of  produc- 
tion. Such  sales  tend  naturally  to 
render  the  property  more  productive. 
The  seller,  whether  moved  by  necessity 
or  choice,  is  probably  some  one  who  is 
either  without  the  means,  or  without 
the  capacity,  to  make  the  most  advan- 
tageous use  of  the  property  for  prodnc- 
tive  purposes ;  while  the  buyer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  at  any  rate  not  needy, 
and  is  frequently  both  inclined  and 
able  to  improve  the  property,  since,  as 
it  is  worth  more  to  such  a  person  than 
to  any  other,  he  is  likelv  to  offer  the 
highest  price  for  it.  All  taxes,  there- 
fore, and  all  difiBculties  and  expenses, 
annexed  to  such  contracts,  are  deci- 
dedly detrimental;  especially  in  the 
case  of  land,  the  source  of  subsistence, 
and  the  original  foundation  of  all  wealth, 
on  the  improvement  of  which,  there- 
fore, so  much  depends.  Too  great 
facilities  cannot  w  given  to  enable 
land  to  pass  into  the  hands,  and  as- 


^  ^ho  statement  in  the  text  reqidre* 
modification  in  the  case  of  ooantrieB  where 
the  land  ia  owned  in  amall  portions.  These 
being  neither  a  badge  of  importanoe,  nor  ia 
general  an  object  of  local  attachment,  are 
readily  parted  with  at  a  small  advance  on 
their  onginal  cost,  with  the  intention  of  bay- 
ing elsewhere :  and  the  desire  of  acquii-ing 
land,  even  on  diaadTantageoTU  terms,  is  so 
great,  as  to  be  little  cheoiced  bj  even  a  high 
rate  of  taxation. 
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smne  the  modes  of  aggregation  or  divi- 
sion, most  conducive  to  its  productive- 
ness. If  landed  properties  are  too 
large,  alienation  should  be  free,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  subdivided ;  if 
too  small,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
united.  All  taxes  on  the  transfer  of 
landed  property  should  be  abolished ; 
but,  as  tne  landlords  have  no  olaim  to 
be  relieved  from  any  reservation  which 
the  state  has  hitherto  made  in  its  own 
favour  from  the  amount  of  their  rent, 
an  annual  impost  equivalent  to  the 
average  produce  of  these  taxes  skould 
be  distributed  over  the  land  generally, 
in  the  form  of  a  land-tax. 

Some  of  the  taxes  on  oontracts  are 
very  pernicious,  imposing  a  virtual 
penalty  upon  transactions  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  legislator 
to  encourage.  €)f  thu  sort  is  the  stamp 
duty  on  leases,  which  in  a  ooimtry  of 
large  properties  are  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  good  agriculture ;  and  the  tax 
on  insurances,  a  direct  discouragement 
to  prudence  and  forethought.  In  the 
case  of  fire  insurances,  we  tax  was 
until  lately  in  all  cases,  and  still  is 
in  most  cases,  exactly  double  the 
amount  of  the  premium  of  insurance  on 
common  risks ;  so  that  the  person  in- 
suring is  obliged  by  the  government 
to  pay  for  the  insurance  just  three 
times  the  value  of  the  risk.  If  this  tax 
existed  in  France,  we  should  not  see,  as 
we  do  in  some  of  her  provinces,  the  plate 
of  an  insurance  company  on  aunost 
every  cottage  or  hovel.  This,  indeed, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  provident  and 
calculating  habits  produced  by  the  di» 
semination  of  property  through  the  la- 
bouring class :  but  a  tax  of  so  extra- 
vagant an  amount  would  be^  a  heavy 
dr^g  upon  any  habits  of  providence. 

§  2.  Nearly  allied  to  the  taxes  on 
contracts  are  those  on  communication. 
The  princi^  of  these  is  the  postage 
tax ;  to  wmch  may  be  added  taxes  on 
advertisements,  and  on  news^pen, 
which  are  taxes  on  the  commniueation 
of  information. 

The  common  mode  of  levying  a  tax 
on  the  conveyance  of  letters,  is  by 
making  the  government  the  sole  au- 
thorized carrier  of  them,  and  demand 
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!»^  a^  raeniopoly  price.  When  this 
price  is  so  moderate  as  it  is  in  this 
cotffltrj  under  the  uniform  penny  post- 
age, scarcely  if  at  all  exceeding  what 
wonld  be  charged  nnder  the  freest 
competition  by  any  private  company,  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  taxation, 
but  rather  as  the  profits  of  a  business ; 
whatever  excess  there  is  above  the 
ordinary  profits  of  stock  being  a  fair 
result  of  the  saving  of  expense,  caused 
by  having  only  one  establishment  and 
one  set  of  arrangements  for  the  whole 
country,  instead  of  many  competing 
ones.  The  business,  too,  being  one 
which  both  can  and  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted on  fixed  rules,  is  one  of  the  few 
businesses  which  it  is  not  unraitable  to 
a  government  to  conduct.  The  post 
office,  therefore,  is  at  present  one  of  the 
best  of  the  sources  from  which  this 
country  derives  its  revenue.  But  a 
posta^  much  exceeding  what  would 
oe  paid  for  the  same  service  in  a  system 
of  freedom,  is  not  a  desirable  tax.  Its 
chief  weight  falls  on  letters  of  business, 
and  increases  the  expense  of  mercan- 
tile relations  between  distant  places. 
It  is  like  an  attempt  to  raise  a  large 
revenue  by  heavy  tolls :  it  obstructs  all 
operations  by  which  goods  are  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place,  and  dis- 
courages the  production  of  commodities 
in  one  place  for  consumption  in  an- 
other ;  which  is  not  only  in  itself  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  economy  of 
labour,  but  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
almost  all  improvements  in  production, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  stimulants  to 
industry  and  promoters  of  civilization. 

A  tax  on  advertisements  is  not  free 
from  the  same  objection,  since  in  what- 
ever degree  advertisements  are  useful 
to  business,  by  facilitating  the  coming 
together  of  the  dealer  or  producer  and 
the  consumer,  in  that  same  degree,  if 
the  tax  be  high  enough  to  be  a  serious 
discouragement  to  advertising,  it  pro- 
longs the  period  during  which  goods 
remain  unsold,  and  capital  locked  up 
in  idleness. 

A  tax  on  newspapers  is  objection- 
able, not  so  much  where  it  does  fall  as 
where  it  does  not,  that  is,  where  it 
prevents  newspajpers  from  being  used. 
To  the  generality  of  those  who  buy 


them,  newspapers  are  a  luxury  which 
they  can  as  well  aiford  to  pay  for  a« 
any  other  indulgence,  and  which  is  as 
unexceptionable  a  source  of  revenue. 
But  to  that  large  part  of  the  commu- 
nity who  have  been  taught  to  read,  but 
have  received  little  other  intellectual 
education,  newspapers  are  the  source 
of  neariy  all  the  general  information 
which  they  possess,  and  of  nearly  all 
their  acquaintance  with  the  ideas  and 
topics  current  among  mankind;  and 
an  interest  is  more  easily  excited  in 
newspapers,  than  in  boolm  or  other 
more  recondite  sources  of  instruction. 
Newspapers  contribute  so  little,  in  a 
direct  way,  to  the  origination  of  useful 
ideas,  that  many  persons  undervalue 
the  importance  of  their  office  in  dis- 
seminating them.  They  correct  many 
prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  keep 
up  a  habit  of  discussion,  and  interest 
in  public  concerns,  the  absence  of  which 
is  a  great  cause  of  the  stagnation  of 
mind  usually  found  in  the  lower  and 
middle,  if  not  in  all,  ranks,  of  those 
countries  where  newspapers  of  an  im- 
portant or  interesting  character  do  not 
exist.  There  ought  to  be  no  taxet 
which  render  this  great  difliiser  of  in- 
formation, of  mental  excitement,  and 
mental  exercise,  less  accessible  to  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  most  needs 
to  be  carried  into  a  region  of  ideas 
and  interests  beyond  its  own  limited 
horizon. 

§  3.  In  the  enumeration  of  bad 
taxes,  a  conspicuous  place  must  be 
assigned  to  law  taxes ;  which  extract 
a  revenue  for  the  state  from  the  various 
operations  involved  in  an  application 
to  the  tribunals.  Like  all  needless 
expenses  attached  to  law  proceedings, 
they  are  a  tax  on  redress,  and  there- 
fore a  premium  on  injury.  Although 
such  taxes  have  been  abolished  in  thiM 
country^  as  a  general  source  of  revenue, 
they  still  exist  in  the  form  of  fees  of 
court,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
courts  of  justice ;  under  the  idea,  ap^ 
parently,  that  those  may  fairly  be  re- 
quired to  bear  the  expenses  of  ths 
administration  of  justice,  who  reap  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  fallacy  of  this  doo* 
trine  was  powerfully  exposed  by  Ben* 
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tham.  As  he  remarked,  thoRe  who  are 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  kkw, 
are  those  who  heiiefit  least,  not  most, 
by  the  law  and  its  administration.  To 
them  the  protection  which  the  law 
affords  has  not  been  complete,  since 
they  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  a 
court  of  justice  to  ascertain  their  rights, 
or  maintain  those  rights  against  in- 
fringement: while  the  remainder  of 
the  public  have  enjoyed  the  immunity 
from  injury  conferred  by  the  law  and 
the  tribunals,  without  the  inconveni- 
ence of  an  appeal  to  them. 

§  4.  Besides  the  general  taxes  of 
the  State,  there  are  in  all  or  most 
countries  local  taxes,  to  defray  any  ex- 
penses of  a  public  nature  which  it  is 
thought  best  to  place  under  the  control 
or  management  of  a  local  authority. 
Some  of  these  expenses  are  incurred 
for  purposes  in  which  the  particular 
locality  is  solely  or  chiefly  interested ; 
as  the  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting 
of  the  streets ;  or  the  making  and  re- 
pairing of  roads  and  bridges,  which 
may  be  important  to  people  from  any 
part  of  the  country,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  they,  or  goods  in  which  they  have 
an  interest,  pass  along  the  roads  or 
over  the  bridges.  In  other  cases  again, 
the  expenses  are  of  a  kind  as  nation- 
ally important  as  any  others,  but  are 
defrayed  locally  because  supposed  more 
likely  to  be  well  administered  by  local 
bodies;  as,  in  England,  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  the  support  of  gaols,  and 
in  some  other  countries,  of  schools. 
To  decide  for  what  public  objects  local 
superintendence  is  best  suited,  and 
what  are  those  which  should  be  kept 
immediately  imder  the  central  govern- 
ment, or  under  a  mixed  system  of  local 
management  and  central  superintend- 
ence, is  a  question  not  oi  political 
economy,  but  of  administration.  It  is 
an  important  principle,  however,  that 
taxes  imposed  by  a  local  authority, 
being  less  amenable  to  publicity  and 
discussion  than  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment, should  always  be  special — laid 
on  for  some  definite  service,  and  not 
exceeding  the  expense  actually  incurred 
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in  rendering  the  service.  Thne  limited, 
it  is  desirable,  whenever  practicable, 
that  the  burthen  should  fall  on  those 
to  whom  the  service  is  rendered ;  that 
the  expense,  for  instance,  of  roads  and 
bridges,  should  be  defrayed  bj  a  toll 
on  passengers  and  goods  conyejed  by 
them,  thus  dividing  the  cost  between 
those  who  use  them  for  pleasure  or 
convenience,  and  the  consumers  of  the 
goods  which  they  enable  to  be  bronchi 
to  and  from  the  market  at  a  diminished 
expense.  When,  however,  the  tolls 
have  repaid  with  interest  the  whole  of 
the  expenditure,  the  road  or  bridge 
should  be  thrown  open  free  of  toll,  that 
it  may  be  used  also  by  those  to  whom, 
unless  open  gratuitously,  it  would  be 
valueless;  provision  being  made  for 
repairs  either  from  the  funds  of 
the  state,  or  by  a  rate  levied  on  the 
localities  which  reap  the  principfd 
benefit. 

In  England,  almost  all  local  taxes 
are  direct,  (the  coal  duty  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  a  few  similar  imposts, 
being  the  chief  exceptions,)  though  the 
greatest  part  of  the  taxation  for  gene- 
ral purposes  is  indirect.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  France,  Austria,  and  other 
countries  where  direct  taxation  is  much 
more  largely  employed  by  the  state, 
the  local  expenses  of  towns  are  princi- 
pally defrayed  by  taxes  levied  on  com- 
modities wlien  entering  them.  These 
indirect  taxes  are  much  more  objec- 
tionable in  towns  than  on  the  finontier, 
because  the  things  which  the  couutry 
supplies  to  the  towns  are  chiefly  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  the  materials  of 
manufacture,  while  of  what  a  country 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  the 
greater  part  usually  consists  of  luxuries. 
An  octroi  cannot  produce  a  large  reve- 
nue, without  pressing  severely  upon 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  towns; 
unless  their  wages  rise  proportionally, 
in  which  case  the  tax  falls  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  consumers  of  town 
produce,  whether  residing  in  town  oi 
country,  since  capital  will  not  remain 
in  the  towns  if  its  profits  fidl  below 
their  ordinaiy  proportion  as  compared 
with  the  rural  districts. 
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OOMPAKnON  BETWSBK  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECTT  TAXATION. 


S  1.  Are  direct  or  indirect  taxes 
the  most  eligible  ?  This  qnestion,  at 
all  times  interesting,  has  of  late  excited 
a  considerable  amount  of  discussion. 
In  England  there  is  a  popular  feeling, 
of  old  standing,  in  favour  of  indirect, 
or  it  should  ratner  be  said  in  opposition 
to  direct,  taxation.  The  feeling  is  not 
grounded  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
is  of  a  puerile  kind.  An  Englishman 
dislikes,  not  so  much  the  payment  as 
the  act  of  pajing.  He  dislikes  seeing 
the  face  of  the  tax-collector,  and  being 
subjected  to  his  peremptory  demand. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  money  which  he  is 
required  to  pay  directly  out  of  his 
.  pocket  is  the  only  taxation  which  he  is 
quite  sure  that  he  pays  at  all.  That  a 
tax  of  one  shilling  per  pound  on  tea,  or 
of  two  shillings  per  bottle  on  wine, 
raises  the  price  of  each  pound  of  tea 
and  bottle  of  wine  which  ne  consumes, 
by  that  and  more  than  that  amount, 
cannot  indeed  be  denied ;  it  is  the  fact, 
and  is  intended  to  be  so,  and  he  him- 
self, at  times,  is  perfectly  aware  of  it ; 
but  it  makes  hardly  any  impression  on 
his  ]practical  feelings  and  associations, 
servmg  to  illustrate  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  merely  known  to  be  true 
and  what  is  felt  to  be  so.  The  un- 
popularity of  direct  taxation,  contrasted 
with  the  easy  manner  in  which  the 
public  consent  to  let  themselves  be 
fleeced  in  the  prices  of  commodities, 
has  generated  m  many  friends  of  im- 
provement a  directly  opposite  mode  of 
thinking  to  the  foregomg.  They  con- 
tend that  the  very  reason  which  makes 
direct  taxation  disagreeable,  makes  it 
preferable.  Under  it,  every  one  knows 
now  much  he  really  pays ;  and  if  he 
votes  for  a  war,  or  any  other  expensive 
national  luxury,  he  does  so  with  his 
eyes  open  to  what  it  costs  him.  If  all 
taxes  were  direct,  taxation  would  be 
much  more  perceived  than  at  present ; 
and  there  would  be  a  security  which 


now  there  is  not,  for  economy  in  the 
public  expenditure. 

Although  this  argument  is  not  with- 
out force,  its  weight  is  likely  to  be 
constantly  diminishing.  The  real  in- 
cidence of  indirect  taxation  is  every 
day  more  generally  understood  and 
more  familiarly  recessed :  and  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  human  mind,  it  can  scarcely, 
I  think,  be  denied,  that  things  are  more 
and  more  estimated  according  to  their 
calculated  value,  and  less  according  to 
their  non-essential  accompaniments. 
The  mere  distinction  between  paying 
mone^  directly  to  the  tax-collector,  and 
contnbuting  the  same  sum  through 
the  intervention  of  the  tea-dealer  or 
the  wine-merchant,  no  longer  makes 
the  whole  difference  between  dislike  or 
opposition,  and  passive  acquiescence. 
But  further,  while  any  such  infirmity 
of  the  popular  mind  subsists,  the  argu- 
ment grounded  on  it  tells  partly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  If 
our  present  revenue  of  about  seventy 
millions  were  all  raised  by  direct 
taxes,  an  extreme  dissatisfaction  would 
certainly  arise  at  having  to  pay  so 
much ;  but  while  men's  minds  are  so 
little  guided  by  reason,  as  such  a 
change  of  feeling  from  so  irrelevant  a 
cause  would  imply,  so  great  an  aver- 
sion to  taxation  might  not  be  an  un- 
qualified good.  Of  the  seventy  millions 
in  question,  nearly  thirty  are  pledged, 
under  the  most  binding'obligations,  to 
those  whose  property  has  been  bor- 
rowed and  spent  by  the  state :  and 
while  this  debt  remains  unredeemed,  a 
greatly  increased  impatience  of  taxa- 
tion would  involve  no  little  danger  of 
a  breach  of  faith,  similar  to  that 
which^  in  the  defaulting  states  of 
Amenca,  has  been  produced,  and  in 
some  of  them  still  continues,  from  the 
same  cause.    That  part,  indeed,  of  the 
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public  expenditure,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  maintenancti  of  civil  and  miii- 
taiy  eutablishmentg,  (that  is,  all  ex- 
cept the  interest  of  the  national  debt) 
affords,  in  many  of  its  details,  amj^le 
«cope  for  retrenchment.  But  while 
much  of  the  revenue  is  wasted  under 
the  mere  pretence  of  public  service,  so 
much  of  the  most  important  buBiness 
of  government  is  left  undone,  that 
whatever  can  be  rescued  from  uselfisa 
expenditure  is  urgentlv  required  &r 
oseful.  Whether  the  object  oe  educa- 
tion j  a  more  efficient  and  accessible 
Administration  of  justice ;  /eforms  of 
any  kind  which,  like  the  Slave  Eman- 
cipation, require  compensation  to  indi- 
vidual interests;  or  what  is  as  im- 
portant as  any  of  these,  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  sufficient  staff  of  able  and 
educated  public  servants,  to  conduct 
in  a  better  than  the  present  awkward 
manner  the  business  of  legislation  and 
administration  ;  eveir  one  of  these 
things  implies  considerable  expense, 
ind^  many  of  them  have  again  and 
Again  been  prevented  by  the  reluc- 
tance which  existed  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament for  an  increased  grant  of 
public  money,  though  (besides  that 
the  existing  means  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  if  applied  to  the  proper 
purposes)  the  cost  would  be  repaid, 
jften  a  hundred-fold,  in  mere  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  community  generally. 
If  so  CTeat  an  addition  were  made  to 
the  nublic  dislike  of  taxation  as  might 
be  tne  consequence  of  confining  it  to 
the  direct  form,  the  classes  who  profit 
hj  the  misapnlication  of  public  money 
might  probably  succeed  in  saving  that 
bv  which  they  profit,  at  the  expense 
of  that  which  would  only  be  useful  to 
thepublic. 

lliere  is,  however,  a  frequent  plea 
in  support  of  indirect  taxation,  which 
must  be  altogether  rejected,  as  grounded 
on  a  fallacy.  We  are  often  told  that 
taxes  on  commodities  are  less  burthen- 
some  than  other  taxes,  because  the 
contributor  can  escape  from  them  by 
ceasing  to  use  the  taxed  commodity. 
He  certainly  can,  if  that  be  his  ol^ect, 
deprive  the  government  of  the  money; 
but  he  does  so  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  own 
indulgences,  which  (if  ha  obose  to 


undergo  it)  would  equally  make  op  to 
him  for  the  same  amount  taken  from 
him  by  direct  taxation.  Suppose  a  tax 
laid  on  wine,  sufficient  to  add  five  pounds 
to  the  price  of  the  quantity  of  wine  which 
he  consumes  in  a  year.  He  has  only 
(we  are  told)  to  diminish  his  consump- 
tion of  wine  by  5/.,  and  he  escapes  the 
burthen.  True  :  but  if  the  51.,  instead 
of  being  laid  on  wine,  had  been  taken 
from  him  by  an  inoome-taz,  he  could, 
by  expending  51.  less  in  ¥rin6,  equally 
save  the  amount  of  the  tax,  so  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is  really  illusory.  If  the  government 
takes  &om  the  contributor  five  pounds 
a  year,  whether  in  one  way  or  another, 
exactly  that  amount  must  be  retrenched 
from  his  consumption  to  leave  him  as 
well  off  as  before  ;  and  in  either  way 
the  same  amount  of  sacrifice,  neithei 
more  nor  less,  is  imposed  on  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  soma  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  indirect  taxes, 
that  what  they  exact  from  the  con- 
tributor is  taken  at  a  time  and  in  a 
maimer  likely  to  be  convenient  to  him. 
It  is  paid  at  a  time  when  he  has  at 
any  rate  a  payment  to  make ;  it  causes, 
therefore,  no  additional  trouble,  nor 
(unless  the  tax  be  on  nece^isaries)  any 
inconvenience  but  what  is  inseparable 
from  the  payment  of  the  amount.  He 
can  also,  except  in  the  case  of  very 
perishable  articles,  select  his  own  time 
for  laying  in  a  stock  of  the  commodity, 
and  consequently  for  payment  of  tbA 
tax.  The  producer  or  dealer  who  ad- 
vances these  taxes,  is,  indeed,  some- 
times subjected  to  inconvenience ;  but, 
in  the  case  of  imported  goods,  this  in- 
convenience is  reduced  to  a  minimuir 
by  what  is  called  the  Warehousin| 
System,  under  which,  instead  of  joying 
the  duty  at  the  time  of  importation,  he 
is  onlv  required  to  do  so  wnen  he  takes 
out  the  goods  for  consumption,  which 
is  seldom  done  until  he  has  either 
actually  found,  or  has  the  prospect  d 
immediately  finding,  a  purcnaser. 

The  strongest  objection,  however,  to 
raising  the  whole  or  the  greater  pan 
of  a  large  revenue  by  direct  taxes,  is 
the  impossibility  of  assessing  them 
fairly  without  a  conscientious  co-ope- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  contributor!, 
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not  to  be  liope4  for  in  the  present  low 
state  of  public  morality,  {p  tbe  omp 
of  an  income-tax,  we  haT«  already 
seen  tbat  unless  it  be  found  practicable 
to  exempt  savings  altogether  from  tb# 
tax,  the  Durtben  ciumot  be  apportioned 
with  any  tolerable  approach  to  fairness 
upon  those  whose  incomes  are  derived 
from  business  or  professions ;  and  this 
ip  ii)  fact  admitted  by  most  of  the 
fdyocates  of  direct  taxation,  who,  I 
am  afraid,  generally  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  leaving  those  classes  untaxed, 
and  confining  their  projected  income- 
tax  to  ''  realized  property,"  in  whic^ 
f(»*m  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  verr  easy  form  of  plunder. 
But  enough  has  been  said  in  condem- 
nation of  this  expedient.  We  have 
seen,  however,  th^t  a  house-tax  is  a 
form  of  direct  taxation  not  liable  to 
the  same  objecti(ms  as  an  income-tax, 
and  indeed  liable  to  as  few  objections 
of  any  kind  as  perhaps  any  of  oi^r  indi- 
rect taxes.  But  it  would  be  impossible 
to  raise,  by  a  house-tax  alone,  the 

greatest  part  of  the  revenue  of  Great 
ritain,  without  producing  a  very  ob- 
jectionable over-crowding  of  the  popu- 
lation, through  the  strong  motive 
which  all  persons  would  have  to  avoid 
ike  tax  by  restricting  their  house  ao- 
commodation.  Besides,  even  a  house- 
tax  has  inequalities,  and  consequent 
injustices ;  no  tax  is  exempt  from 
them,  and  it  is  neither  just  nor  politio 
to  make  all  the  inequahties  fall  in  the 
same  places,  by  calling  upon  one  tax 
to  defray  the  whole  or  the  chief  part 
of  the  public  expenditure.  So  much 
of  the  local  taxation,  in  this  country, 
being  already  in  the  form  of  a  house- 
tax,  it  is  probable  that  ten  millions  a 
year  would  be  fully  as  mucb  as  could 
beneficially  be  levied,  through  this 
medium,  for  generiJ  purposes. 

A  certain  amount  of  revenue  may, 
as  we  bave  seen,  be  obtained  without 
injustice  by  a  peculiar  tax  on  rent. 
Besides  the  present  land-tax,  and  an 
equivalent  for  the  revenue  now  derived 
from  stamp  duties  on  the  conveyance 
of  land,  some  furtheF  taxation  might, 
I  baye  contended,  at  some  future 
period  be  imposed,  to  enable  the  state 
to  participate  in  the  progressi^  in- 


oyease  of  the  incomes  of  landlords  from 
natural  causes.  Legaaies  and  inheri- 
tances, we  have  also  seen,  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  taxation  sufficient  to  yield 
a  considerable  revenue.  With  these 
taxes,  and  a  house-tax  of  suitable 
amount,  we  should,  I  think,  have 
reached  the  prudent  limits  of  direct 
taxation,  save  in  a  national  emergency 
so  urgent  as  to  justify  the  government 
in  disregarding  the  amount  of  in- 
equality and  unfairness  which  may 
ultimately  be  found  inseparable  from 
an  inoome-tax.  The  remainder  of  the 
revenue  would  have  to  be  provided  by 
taxes  on  consumption,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  which  of  these  are  the  least 
ol^ectionable. 

§  2.  Tliere  are  some  forms  of  indi- 
rect taxation  which  must  be  peremp- 
torily excluded.  Taxes  on  eommocu- 
ties,  for  revenue  purposes,  must  not 
operate  as  protecting  duties,  but  must 
be  levied  impartially  on  every  mode  in 
which  the  articles  can  be  obtained, 
whether  produced  in  the  country  itself 
or  imported.  An  exclusion  must  also 
be  put  ^upon  all  taxes  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  on  the  raateriids  or 
instruments  employed  in  producing 
those  neoessaries.  Such  taxes  are 
always  liable  to  encroach  on  what 
sbQufd  be  left  untaxed,  the  inoomes 
barely  sufficient  for  healthful  exist- 
ence ;  and  on  the  most  favourable 
supposition,  namely,  that  wages  rise 
to  compensate  the  labourers  for  the 
tax,  it  operates  as  a  peculiar  tax  on 

Srofits,  which  is  at  once  unjust,  and 
etrimental  to  national  wealth.*  What 
remain  are  taxes  on  luxuries.  And 
these    have    some    properties    which 

*  Some  urgne  that  the  material*  and  in- 
struments  of  all  prodnotion  ahoold  be  exempt 
from  taxation;  but  tiiese,  when  they  do  not 
enter  into  theproduotionof  neoeuanet,  seem 
as  proper  sab^eots  of  taxation  at  the  finished 
artide.  It  is  oluefly  with  reference  to 
foreign  trade,  that  snoh  taxes  have  been 
considered  t^JQiioos.  IntemationaUy  speak- 
ing,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  export 
duties,  and,  unless  in  cases  in  which  an  ex- 
port du^is  advisable,  they  should  be  accom- 
panied with  an  equivalent  drawback  on  ex- 
portation. But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
against  taxing  the  materials  and  instruments 
used  in  the  production  of  anything  whioh  ii 
itself  a  fit  object  of  taxation. 
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strongly  recommend  them.  In  the 
first  place,  they  can  never,  by  any 
possibility,  toncn  those  whose  whole 
income  is  expended  on  necessaries; 
while  they  do  reach  those  by  whom 
what  is  required  for  necessaries,  is  ex- 
pended on  indulgences.  In  the  next 
place,  they  operate  in  some  cases  as 
an  useful,  and  the  only  usefioL  kind  of 
sumptuary  law.  I  disclaim  all  asceti- 
cism, and  b^  no  means  wish  to  see  dis- 
couraged, either  by  law  or  opinion,  any 
indulgence  (consistent  with  the  means 
and  obligations  of  the  person  using  it) 
which  is  sought  from  a  genuine  incli- 
nation for,  and  enjoyment  of,  the  thing 
itself;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
in  most  coimtries,  and  the  greatest  in 
this,  is  not  incun-ed  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  things  on 
which  the  money  is  spent,  but  from 
regard  to  opinion,  and  an  idea  that 
certain  expenses  are  expected  from 
them,  as  an  appendage  of  station; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  expendi- 
ture of  this  sort  is  a  most  desirable 
subject  of  taxation.  If  taxation  dis- 
courages it,  some  good  is  done,  and  if 
not,  no  harm ;  for  in  so  far  as  taxes 
are  levied  on  things  which  are  desired 
and  possessed  from  motives  of  this 
description,  nobody  is  the  worse  for 
them.  When  a  thing  is  bought  not 
for  its  use  but  for  its  costliness,  cheap- 
ness is  no  recommendation.  As  Sis- 
mondi  remarks,  the  consequence  of 
cheapening  articles  of  vanity,  is  not 
that  less  is  expended  on  such  things, 
but  that  the  buyers  substitute  for  the 
cheapened  article  some  other  which 
is  more  costly,  or  a  more  elaborate 
quality  of  the  same  thing ;  and  as  the 
inferior  quality  answered  the  purpose 
of  vanity  equally  well  when  it  was 
equally  expensive,  a  tax  on  the  article 
is  really  paid  by  nobody  :  it  is  a  crea- 
tion of  public  revenue  by  which  nobody 


*  '*Were  we  to  sappoae  that  diamond! 
could  only  be  procarednrom  one  partioular 
and  distant  country,  and  pearls  from  another, 
and  were  the  produce  of  the  mines  in  the 
former,  and  of  the  fishery  in  the  latter,  from 
the  operation  of  natural  causes,  to  become 
doubly  difficult  to  j^rocure,  the  effect  would 
merely  be  that  in  time  half  the  quantity  of 


§  3.  In  order  to  reduce  as  mQch  as 
possible  the  inconveniences,  and  in- 
crease the  advantages,  incident  to 
taxes  on  commodities,  the  following 
are  the  practical  rules  which  suggest 
themselves.  Ist.  To  raise  as  large  a 
revenue  as  conveniently  may  be,  fix)m 
those  classes  of  luxuries  which  have 
most  connexion  with  vanity,  and  least 
with  positive  eigo^ent ;  such  as  the 
more  costly  ^uahties  of  all  kinds  of 
personal  eqmpment  and  ornament. 
2ndly.  Whenever  possible,  to  dem&nd 
the  tax,  not  from  the  producer,  but 
directly  from  the  oonsumer,  since  when 
levied  on  the  producer  it  raises  the 
price  always  by  more,  and  often  by 
much  more,  than  the  mere  amount  of 
the  tax.    Most  of  the  minor  assessed 

diamonds  and  pearls  would  bo  sufficient  to 
mark  a  certain  opulence  and  rank,  that  it 
had  before  been  necessary  to  onploy  for  that 
purpose.  The  same  quautitr  of  gold,  or 
some  oommodit^y  reducible  at  last  to  labour, 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  now  re- 
duced amount,  as  the  former  larger  amount. 
Were  the  difficulty  intwposed  by  the  regula- 
tions of  legislators it  could 

make  no  difference  to  the  fitness  of  these 
articles  to  serve  the  purposes  of  vanity." 
Suppose  that  means  were  discovered  whereby 
the  physiological  process  which  generates  the 
pearl  might  be  induced  cui  libUumt  the  result 
being  that  the  amount  of  labour  expended  in 

Srocuring  each  pearl,  came  to  be  only  the 
ve  hundredth  part  of  what  it  was  b^or«. 
"  The  ultimate  effect  of  such  a  change  would 
depend  on  whether  the  fishery  was  free  or 
not.  Were  it  free  to  all,  as  pearls  could  be 
got  simply  for  the  labour  of  fishing  for  them, 
a  string  of  them  might  be  had  for  a  few 
pence.  The  very  poorest  class  of  society 
could  therefore  afford  to  decorate  their  per- 
sons vrith  them.  They  would  thus  soon  be- 
come extremely  vulgar  and  unfashiotiable, 
and  so  at  last  valueless.  If  however  we  Bup> 
pose  that  instead  of  the  fishery  being  free, 
the  legislator  owns  and  has  complete  com- 
mand of  the  place,  where  alone  pearls  are  to 
be  procured ;  as  the  progress  of  discovery 
advanced,  he  mi^ht  impose  a  duty  on  them 
equal  to  the  dimmution  of  labour  necessary 
to  procure  them.  They  would  then  be  as 
much  esteemed  as  they  were  before.  What 
simple  beauty  they  have  would  reoudn  un- 
changed. The  difficulty  to  be  surmounted 
in  order  to  obtain  them  would  be  different, 
but  equally  great,  and  they  would  therefore 
equaUy  serve  to  mark  the  opulence  of  tfaoaa 
who  possessed  them."  The  net  revenue  ob- 
tained by  such  a  tax  "  would  not  coat  the 
society  anything.  If  not  abused  in  its  ap. 
phcation,  it  would  be  a  clear  addition  of  so 

much  to  the  resources  of  the  community." 

Kae,  New  Frineiplet  nf  PolUieal  Eamomn, 
pp.  86»-^l. 
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taxes  in  this  country  are  recommended 
bj  botb  these  considerations.  But 
with  regard  to  horses  and  carriages,  as 
there  are  many  persons  to  whom,  from 
health  or  constitution,  these  are  not  so 
much  luxuries  as  necessaries,  the  tax 
paid  by  those  who  have  bnt  one  riding 
norse,  or  but  one  carriage,  especially 
of  the  cheaper  descriptions,  should  be 
low;  while  taxation  should  rise  very 
rapidly  with  the  numl)er  of  horses 
and  carriages,  and  with  their  cost- 
liness. 3rdly.  But  as  the  only  in- 
direct taxes  which  yield  a  large  re- 
yenae  are  those  which  fall  on  articles 
of  uniTersal  or  very  general  consump- 
tion, and  as  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  have  some  taxes  on  real  luxuries, 
that  is,  on  things  which  afford  pleasure 
in  themselves,  and  are  valued  on  that 
account  rather  than  for  their  cost; 
these  taxes  should,  if  possible,  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  fall  with  the  same  pro- 
portional weight  on  small,  on  moderate, 
and  on  large  incomes.  This  is  not  an 
easy  matter;  since  the  things  which 
are  the  subjects  of  the  more  produc- 
tive taxes,  are  in  proportion  more 
largely  consumed  by  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  the  community  tnan  by  the 
rich.  Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  fer- 
mented drinks,  can  hardly  be  so  taxed, 
that  the  pdor  shall  not  bear  more  than 
their  due  share  of  the  burthen.  Some- 
thing might  be  done  by  making  the 
duty  on  the  superior  qualities,  which 
are  used  by  the  richer  consumers, 
much  higher  in  proportion  to  the  value, 
(instead  of  much  lower,  as  is  almost 
universally  the  practice  under  the  pre- 
sent English  system^;  but  in  some 
cases  the  difficulty  oi  at  all  adjusting 
the  duty  to  the  value,  so  as  to  prevent 
evasion,  is  said,  with  what  truth  I 
know  not,  to  be  insuperable ;  so  that 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  levy  the 
same  fixed  duty  on  all  the  qualities 
alike :  a  flagrant  injustice  to  the 
poorer  class  of  contributors,  unless 
compensated  bj  the  existence  of  other 
taxes  from  which,  as  from  the  present 
iDcome-tax,  they  are  alto^ther  exempt. 
4thly.  As  t&T  as  is  consistent  with  tne 
preceding  rules,  taxation  should  rather 
be  concentrated  on  a  few  articles  than 
difiused  over  many,  in  order  that  tbo 


expenses  of  collection  may  be  smaller, 
and  that  as  few  employments  as  pos- 
sible may  be  burthensomelv  and  vexa- 
tiousljr  interfered  vrith.  Stnly.  Among 
luxunes  of  ^neral  consumption,  tax- 
ation should  by  preference  attach 
itself  to  stimulants,  because  these, 
though  in  themselves  as  legitimate 
indulgences  as  any  others,  are  more 
liable  than  most  others  to  be  used  in 
excess,  so  that  the  check  to  consump- 
tion, naturally  arising  from  taxation, 
la  on  the  whole  better  applied  to  them 
than  to  other  things.  6tmy.  As  far  ai 
other  considerations  jpermit,  taxation 
should  be  confined  to  imported  articles, 
since  these  can  be  taxed  with  a  less 
degree  of  vexatious  interference,  and 
with  fewer  incidental  bad  effects,  than 
when  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  field  or  on 
the  workshop.  Custom  duties  are, 
cceteris  paribus ^  much  less  objection- 
able than  excise :  but  they  must  be 
laid  only  on  thin^  whioh  either  can- 
not, or  at  least  will  not,  be  produced 
in  the  country  itself;  or  else  their 
production  there  must  be  prohibited 
(as  in  England  is  the* case  with  to- 
bacco,) or  subjected  to  an  excise  duty 
of  equivalent  amount.  7thly.  No  tax 
ought  to  be  kept  so  high  as  to  furnish 
a  motive  to  its  evasion,  too  strong  to 
be  counteracted  by  ordinary  means  of 
prevention:  and  especially  no  com- 
modity should  be  taxed  so  highly  as 
to  raise  up  a  class  of  lawless  characters, 
smugglers,  illicit  distillers,  and  the  like. 
Of  the  excise  and  custom  duties 
lately  existing  in  this  country,  all 
which  are  intrinsically  imfit  to  form 
part  of  a  good  system  of  taxation, 
nave,  since  the  last  reforms  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  been  got  rid  of.  Among 
these  are  all  duties  on  ordinary  articles 
of  food,*  whether  for  human  beings  or 
for  cattle ;  those  on  timber,  as  falling 
on  the  materials  of  lodging,  which  is 
one  of  the  necessaries  ot  life ;  all 
duties  on  the  metals,  and  on  imple- 
ments made  of  them ;  taxes  on  soap, 
which  is  a  necessary  of  cleanliness, 
and  on  tallow,  the  material  both  of 
that  and  of  some  other  necessaries  . 

*  Except  the  shilling  per  ^oarter  duty  on 
com,  ostensibly  for  registration,  and  scarcely 
felt  as  a  barUiea. 
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the  tax  Tm  paper,  an  indispensable 
instniment  of  almost  all  business  and 
of  most  kinds  of  instraction.  The 
duties  which  now  yield  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  customs  and  excise  re- 
T^nne,  those  on  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  are  in 
themselyes,  where  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  is  neeessary,  extremely  pro- 
per taxes ;  but  at  present  grossly  un- 
just, from  the  disproportionate  weight 
with  which  they  press  on  the  poorer 
classes ;  and  some  of  them  (those  on 
spirits  and  tobacco)  are  so  hiek  as  to 
cause  a  considerable  amount  of  smug- 
gling. It  is  probable  that  most  of 
tnese  taxes  might  bear  a  ^at  redue- 
tioB  without  any  material  loss  of 
revenue.  In  what  manner  the  finer 
articles  of  manufacture,  consumed  by 
the  rich,  might  most  advantageously 


be  taxed,  I  must  leave  to  be  decided 
bpr  those  who  have  the  requisite  prac- 
tical knowledge.  The  difficulty  would 
be,  to  effect  it  without  an  inadmissible 
degree  of  interference  with  production. 
In  countries  which,  like  tne  United 
States,  import  the  principal  part  of 
the  finer  manufactures  whicn  tiiey 
consume,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
the  matter:  and  even  where  bothing 
is  imported  but  the  raw  materiai, 
that  may  be  taxed,  especially  the 
qualities  of  it  which  are  exclusively 
employed  for  the  fabrics  used  by  ibb 
rteher  class  of  oonsumeiB.  TboA,  in 
England  a  high  custom  duty  oti  raW 
silk  would  be  eonsistent  wit^  ptvk 
ciple ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  prac- 
ticable to  tax  the  finer  qualities  df 
cotton  or  linen  vam,  whether  spun  ih 
the  countiy  itself  or  imported. 


OHAl^TER  Vn. 


O^   A    NATIONAL   DEBT. 


§  1.  Thk  question  must  now  be 
considered,  how  far  it  is  right  or  ex- 
pedient to  raise  money  for  the  purposes 
of  government,  ndt  by  laying  on  taxes 
to  the  amount  required,  but  oy  taking 
a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
in  the  form  of  a  loan,  and  charging  the 
public  revenue  with  only  the  interest. 
Nothing  needs  be  said  about  providing 
for  temporary  wants  by  taking  up 
money ;  for  instance,  by  an  issue  of 
excheouer  bills,  destined  to  be  paid  oS, 
at  furtnest  in  a  year  or  two,  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  existing  taxes.  This 
»  a  convenient  expedient,  and  when 
ihe  government  does  not  possess  a 
treasure  or  hoard,  is  often  a  necessaiy 
due,  on  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary 
expenses,  or  of  a  temporary  failure  in 
the  ordinary  sources  ol  revenue.  What 
we  have  to  discuss  is  the  propriety  of 
contracting  a  national  debt  of  a  per- 
manent character;  defraying  the  ex- 
.wnses  of  a  war,  or  of  any  season  of 
"pifiiculty,  by    loans,  to   be   redeemisd 


^ther  very  gradually  and  at  a  distant 
period,  or  not  at  all. 

This  question  has  already  been 
touched  upon  in  the  First  Book.*  We 
remarked,  that  if  the  capital  taken  in 
loans  is  abstracted  from  funds  either 
engaged  in  production,  or  destin^  to 
be  employed  m  it,  their  diversion  from 
that  purpose  is  equivalent  to  taking 
the  amount  from  the  wa^  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Borrowm^,  in  this 
case,  is  not  a  substitute  for  raising  the 
supplies  within  the  year.  A  govem- 
ment  which  borrows  does  aotaaUy  take 
the  amount  within  the  year,  and  that 
too  by  a  tax  exclusively  on  the  labour- 
ing classes :  than  which  it  could  iiave 
done  nothing  worse,  if  it  had  supplied 
its  wants  by  avowed  taxation  ;  and  in 
that  case  the  transaction,  and  its  evils, 
would  have  ended  with  the  emeivency ; 
while  by  the  circuitous  mode  adopted, 
the  value  exacted  from  the  labourers  it 
gained,  not  by  the  state^  but  by  the 
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employers  of  labour,  the  state  remain- 
ing charged  with  the  debt  besides,  and 
with  its  interest  in  perpetuity.  The 
system  of  public  loans,  in  such  circum- 
stances, may  be  pronounced  the  Tery 
worst  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
civiiization,  is  still  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  financial  expedients. 

We  however  remarked  that  there 
are  other  circumstances  in  which  loans 
are  not  chargeable  with  these  per- 
nicious consequences:  namely,  first, 
when  what  is  Borrowed  is  foreign  capi- 
tal,  the  ovarfio wings  of  the  general  ac- 
cumulation of  the  world:  or,  secondly, 
when  it  is  capital  whicn  either  would 
not  have  been  sa.Yed  at  all  unless  this 
mode  of  investment  had  been  open  to 
it|  or  after  being  saved>  would  have 
been  wasted  in  unproductive  enter- 
prises, or  sent  to  seek  employment  in 
foreign  countries.  When  the  progress 
of  accumulation  has  reduced  profits 
either  to  the  ultimate  or  to  the  practi- 
cal minimum, — to  the  rate,  less  than 
which  would  either  pat  a  stop  to  tbe 
increase  of  capital,  or  send  the  whole 
of  the    new  aooumulationa   abroad; 

government  may  annually  intercept 
tiese  new  accumulations,  without 
trenching  on  the  employment  or  wages 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  t^e  country 
itself,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  loan 
system  may  be  carried,  without  being 
liable  to  the  utter  and  peremptory  con- 
demnation which  is  due  to  it  when  it 
overpasses  this  limit.  What  is  wanted 
is  an  index  to  determine  whether,  in 
any  given  series  of  years,  as  during 
the  last  great  war  for  example,  the 
limit  has  been  exceeded  or  not. 

Such  an  index  exists,  at  once  a- cer- 
tain and  an  obvious  one.  Did  the 
government,  by  its  loan  operations, 
augment  -the  rate  of  interest  ?  If  it 
onl^  opened  a  channel  for  capital 
which  would  not  otlierwise  have  been 
accumulated,  or  which,  if  accumulated, 
would  not  have  been  employed  within 
the  country;  this  implies  that  the 
capital,  which  the  government  took 
and  expended,  could  not  have  found 
employment  at  the  existing,  rate  of  in- 
terest. So  long  as  the  loans>  do  no 
more  than  absorb  this  smplus,  they 


prevent  any  tendency  to  a  Ml  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  but  they  cannot  occa- 
sion «D^  rise.  When  they  do  raise  the 
rate  of  interest,  as  they  did  in  a  most 
extraordinary  de^e  during  the  Ffench 
war,  this  is  positive  proof  that  the  go- 
vernment is  a  eompetitor  for  capital 
with  the  ordinaiy  channels  of  produo 
tive  investment,  and  is  carrying'  off, 
not  merely  fond*  which  would  not,  but 
funds  which  would,  have  foucd  ptddnc- 
tive  employment  within  the  country. 
To  the  mil  extent,  therefore,  to  which 
the  loaas  of  government,  during  the 
war,  caused  the  rate  of  interest  to  ex- 
ceed what  it  was  before,  and  what  it 
has  been  since,  those  loans  are  charge- 
able with  all  the  evils  which  have  been 
described.  If  it  be  objected  that  in- 
terest only  rose  because  profits  rose,  1 
reply  that  this  does  not  weaken,  but 
strengthens,  the  argument.  If  the 
government  loans  produced  the  rise  of 
profits  by  the  great  amount  of  capital 
which  tnev  absorbed,  by  what  means 
can  they  nave  had  this  effect,  unless 
b^^  lowering  the  wi^es  of  labour?  It 
will  perhaps  be  said,  that  what*  kept 

Srofits  high  during  the  war  wa's  not  the 
rafte  made  <m  the  national  capita  by 
the  loans,  hot  the  rapid  progress  of  in- 
dustrial improvements.  "Hiis,  in  » 
great  measure,  was  the  finsfi ;  avfd  it  no 
doubt  alleviated  the  hardship  to  the 
labovring  classes,  and  made  the  finan- 
cial system  whioh  was  pursued  less 
actively  mischievous,  but  not  less  con- 
trary to  principle.  These-  very  im^ 
provements  in  industry,  made  roo*tt  for 
a  larger  amount  of  capital;  aacd  the 
government,  by  draining  away  a  great 
part  of  the  anmnil  aocumulations,  did 
ool  indeed  prevent  that  capital  from 
existing  ultimately,  (for  it  started  into 
existence  with  great  rapidity  after  the 
peace,)  but  prevented  it  from  existing 
&t  the  time,  and  subtsTtcted  just  so 
much,  while  the  war  lasted,  from  dis- 
tribution among  productive  labourers. 
If  the  government  had  abstained  from 
taking  this  capital  by  loan,  and  hftd 
allowed  it  to  reach  the  labourers,  but 
had  raised  the  supplies'  which  it  re- 
qmied  bjr  a- direct  tarx  on  the- labouring 
dasses}^  it  woui*  hw\'e  produced  (ia 
ewwy  respect  but  the  expense  and  i^- 
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convenience  of  collecting  the  tax^  the 
very  same  economical  effects  which  it 
did  produce,  except  that  we  should  not 
now  have  had  the  debt.  The  course  it 
actually  took  was  therefore  worse  than 
the  very  worst  mode  which  it  could 
possibly  have  adopted  of  raising  the 
supplies  within  the  year :  and  the  only 
excuse,  or  justification,  which  it  admits 
of,  (so  far  as  that  excuse  could  be  truly 
pleaded)  was  hard  necessity;  the  im- 
possibility of  raising  so  enormous  an 
annual  sum  by  taxation,  without  re- 
sorting to  taxes  which  fit)m  their  odi- 
ousness,  or  from  the  fitcility  of  evasion, 
it  would  have  been  found  impracticable 
to  enforce. 

When  government  loans  are  limited 
to  the  ovei^owingi  of  the  national 
capital,  or  to  tnose  accumulations 
which  would  not  take  place  at  all  un- 
less suffered  to  overflow,  they  are  at 
least  not  liable  to  this  grave  condem- 
nation :  they  occasion  no  privation  to 
any  one  at  the  time,  except  by  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  and  may  even 
be  beneficial  to  the  labouring  class 
during  the  term  of  their  expenditure, 
by  employing  in  the  direct  purchase  of 
labour,  as  that  of  soldiers,  sailors,  &c., 
funds  which  might  otherwise  have 
quitted  the  country  altogether.  In 
tnis  case  therefore  the  question  really 
is,  what  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  ble 
in  all  cases,  namely,  a  choice  between 
a  great  sacrifice  at  once,  and  a  small 
one  indefinitely  prolonged.  On  this 
matter  it  seems  rational  to  think,  that 
the  prudence  of  a  nation  will  dictate 
the  same  conduct  as  the  prudence  of 
an  individual ;  to  submit  to  as  much  of 
the  privation  immediately,  as  can 
easily  be  borne,  and  only  when  any 
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less  and  less  felt :  and  since  tho«e  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  eoremment 
which  are  fit  to  be  incurred  at  all,  are 
mostly  beneficial  beyond  the  existing 
generation,  there  is  no  injustice  in 
making  posterity  pay  a  part  of  the 
price,  if  the  inconvenience  would  be 
extreme  of  defraying  the  whole  of  it  by 
the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the 
generation  which  first  incurred  it. 


§  2.  When  a  country,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  has  burthened  itself  with  a 
debt,  is  it  expedient  to  take  steps  for 
redeeming  that  debt?  In  principle  it 
is  im]>os8ible  not  to  maintain  the  af- 
firmative. It  is  true  that  the  payment 
of  the  interest,  when  the  creditors  are 
members  of  the  same  community,  is 
no  national  loss,  but  a  mere  transfer. 
The  transfer,  however,  being  compul- 
sory, is  a  serious  evil,  and  the  raising 
a  great  extra  revenue  by  any  system 
of  taxation  necessitates  so  much  ex- 
pense, vexation,  disturbance  of  the 
channels  of  industry,  and  other  mis- 
chiefs over  and  above  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  the  money  wanted  by  the 
government,  that  to  get  rid  of  the 
necessity  of  such  taxation  is  at  all 
times  worth  a  considerable  effort.  The 
same  amount  of  sacrifice  which  would 
have  been  worth  incurring  to  avoid 
contracting  the  debt,  it  is  worth  while 
to  incur,  at  any  subsequent  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguisning  it. 

Two  modes  have  been  contemplated 
of  paying  off  a  national  debt :  either 
at  once  hy  a  general  contribution,  or 
gradually  by  a  surplus  revenue.  The 
first  would  be  incomparably  the  best, 
if  it  were  practicable ;  and  it  would 
be  practicable  if  it  could  justly  be 


further  burthen  would  distress  or  cripple  i  done  by  assessment  on  property  alone, 
them  too  much,  to  provide  for  the  re-  |  If  property  bore  the  whole  interest  of 
mainder  by  mortgaging  their  future  >  the  debt^  property  might,  with  grea» 
income.  It  is  an  exceUent  maxim  to  |  advantage  to  itself,  pay  it  off ;  since 
make  present  resources  suffice  for  pre-  ;'  this  would  be  merely  surrendering  to 


sent  wants;  the  future  will  have  its 
own  wants  to  provide  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  reasonably  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  in  a  country 
increasing  in  wealth,  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  government  do  not  increase 
m  the  same  ratio  as  capital  or  popula- 
tion :  Bhj  bmihwi,  therefore,  is  always 


a  creditor  the  principal  sum,  the  wnole 
annual  proceeds  of  which  were  already 
his  by  law ;  and  would  be  equivalent 
to  what  a  landowner  does  when  ho 
seUs  part  of  his  estate,  to  frjBe  the  re- 
mainder from  a  mortgage.  But  mo> 
perty,  it  needs  hardly  be  said,  does 
not  pay,  and  cannot  justly  be  requized 
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to  pay,  the  whole  interest  of  the  debt. 
Some  indeed  affirm  that  it  can,  on  the 
plea  that  the  existing  generation  is 
only  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  its  pre- 
decessors from  the  assets  it  has  re- 
ceived from  them,  and  not  from  the 
produce  of  its  own  industry.  But  has 
no  one  received  anything  from  pre- 
vious generations  except  those  who 
have  succeeded  to  propertv?  Is  the 
whole  difference  between  the  earth  as 
it  is,  with  its  clearings  and  improve- 
ments, its  roads  and  canals,  its  towns 
and  manufactories,  and  the  earth  as  it 
was  when  the  first  human  being  set 
foot  on  it,  of  no  benefit  to  any  but 
those  who  are  called  the  owners  of  the 
soil  ?  Is  the  capital  accumulated  by 
the  labour  and  abstinence  of  all  former 
generations  of  no  advantage  to  any 
but  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
legal  ownership  of  part  of  it?  And 
have  we  not  inherited  a  mass  of  ac- 
quired knowledge,  both  scientific  and 
«mpirical,  due  to  the  sagacity  and 
indiistry  of  those  who  preceded  us, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  the  conmion 
wealth  of  all  ?  Those  who  are  born  to 
the  ownership  of  property  have,  in 
addition  to  these  common  benefits,  a 
separate  inheritance,  and  to  this  differ- 
ence it  is  right  that  advertence  should 
be  had  in  regulating  taxation.  It  be- 
longs to  the  general  financial  system 
of  the  country  to  take  due  account  of 
this  principle,  and  I  have  indicated,  as 
in  my  opinion  a  proper  mode  of  taking 
account  of  it,  a  considerable  tax  on 
legacies  and  inheritances.  Let  it  be 
determined  directly  and  openly  what 
is  due  from  property  to  the  state,  and 
from  the  state  to  property,  and  let  the 
institutions  of  the  state  be  regulated 
accordingly.  "Whatever  is  the  fitting 
contribution  from  property  to  the  ge- 
neral expenses  of  the  state,  in  the 
game,  and  in  no  greater  proportion 
should  it  contribute  towards  either 
the  interest  or  the  repayment  of  the 
national  debt. 

This,  however,  if  admitted,  is  fatal 
to  an  V  scheme  for  the  extinction  of  the 
debt  by  a  general  assessment  on  the 
commimity.  Persons  of  property  could 
pay  their  share  of  the  amount  by  a 
sacrifice  of  property,  and  havo  the 


same  net  income  as  before;  but  ii 
those  who  have  no  accumulations,  but 
only  incomes,  were  required  to  make 
up  by  a  single  payment  the  equivalent 
of  the  annual  charge  laid  on  them  by 
the  taxes  maintained  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest of  the  debt,  they  comd  only  do  so 
by  incurring  a  private  debt  equal  to 
their  share  of  the  public  debt ;  while, 
from  the  insufficiency,  in  most  cases, 
of  the  security  which  they  could  give, 
the  interest  would  amount  to  a  much 
larger  annual  sum  than  their  share  of 
that  now  paid  by  the  state.  Besides, 
a  collective  debt  defrayed  by  taxes, 
has  over  the  same  debt  parcelled  out 
among  individuals,  the  immense  ad- 
vantage, that  it  is  virtually  a  mutual 
insurance  among  the  contnbutors.  If 
the  fortune  of  a  contributor  diminishes, 
his  taxes  diminish;  if  he  is  ruined, 
they  cease  altogether,  and  his  portion 
of  tne  debt  is  wholly  transferred  to  the 
solvent  members  of  the  community. 
If  it  were  laid  on  him  as  a  private 
obligation,  he  would  still  be  liable  to 
it  even  when  penniless. 

When  the  state  possesses  property, 
in  land  or  otherwise,  which  tnere  are 
not  strong  reasons  of  public  utility  for 
its  retaimng  at  its  disposal,  this  should 
be  employed,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  in 
extinguishing  debt.  Any  casual  gain, 
or  godsend,  is  naturally  devoted  to  the 
same  purpose.  Beyond  this,  the  only 
mode  which  is  both  just  and  feasible, 
of  extinguishing  or  reducing  a  na< 
tional  debt,  u  by  means  of  a  surplus 
revenue. 

§  3.  The  desirableness,  per  «e,  of 
maintaining  a  surplus  for  this  purpose 
does  not,  I  think,  admit  of  a  doubt. 
We  sometimes,  indeed,  hear  it  said 
that  the  amount  should  rather  be  left 
to  "  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people."  This  is  a  good  argument,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  against  levying  taxes 
unnecessarily  for  purposes  of  unpro- 
ductive expenditure,  but  not  against 
paying  off  a  national  debt.  For,  what 
IS  meant  by  the  word  fructify  ?  If  it 
means  anything,  it  means  productive 
employment ;  and  as  an  argument 
against  taxation,  we  must  understand 
it  to  assert,  that  if  the  amount  were 
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left  -with  the  people  thej  would  save 
it,  and  convert  it  into  capital.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  they  would  save 
a  part,  but  extremely  improbable  that 
they  would  save  the  whole :  while  if 
taken  by  taxation,  and  employed  in 
paying  off  debt,  the  whole  is  saved, 
and  made  productive.  To  the  fund- 
holder  who  receives  the  payment  it  is 
already  capital,  not  revenue,  and  he 
will  make  it  "fructify,"  that  it  may 
continue  to  afford  hira  an  income. 
The  objectioUi  therefore,  is  not  only 
groundless,  but  the  real  argument  is 
on  the  other  side :  the  amount  is  much 
more  certain  of  £5ruGtifjring  if  it  is  not 
"  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people/* 

It  is  not,  nowever,  advisable  in  all 
cases  to  maintain  a  surplus  revenue 
for  the  extinction  of  debt.  The  ad- 
vantage of  paying  off  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain  for  instance,  is 
that  it  would  enable  us  to  get  rid  of 
the  worse  half  of  our  taxation.  But 
of  this  worse  half  some  portions  must 
be  worse  than  others,  and  to  get  rid  of 
those  would  be  a  greater  benefit  pro- 
portionally than  to  get  rid  of  the  rust. 
If  renouncing  a  surplus  revenue  would 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  a  tax,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  very  worst  of  all 
our  taxes  as  precisely  tne  one  which 
we  are  keeping  up  for  the  sake  of  \ilti- 
mately  abolishing  taxes  not  so  bad  as 
itself.  In  a  country  advancing  in 
wealth,  whose  increasing  revenue  gives 
it  the  power  of  ridding  itself  from  time 
to  time  of  the  most  inconvenient  por- 
tions of  its  taxation,  I  conceive  that 
the  increase  of  revenue  should  rather 
be  disposed  of  by  taking  off  taxes,  than 
by  liquidating  debt,  as  long  as  any 
very  objectionable  imposts  remain.  In 
the  present  state  of  England,  there- 
fore, I  hold  it  to  be  good  policy  in  the 
government,  when  it  has  a  surplus  of 
an  apparently  permanent  character, 
to  tate  off  taxes,  provided  these  are 
rightly  selected.  Even  when  no  taxes 
remain  but  such  as  are  not  unfit  to 
form  part  of  a  permanent  system,  it  is 
wise  to  continue  the  same  policy  by 
experimental  reductions  of  those  taxes, 
until  the  point  is  discovered  at  which 
ft  given  amount  of  revenue  can  be 
raised  Ytith  the  smallest  pressure  on 


the  contributors.  After  this,  such  sur. 
plus  revenue  as  might  arise  irom  any 
further  increase  of  the  produce  of  the 
taxes,  should  not,  I  conceive,  be  re- 
mitted, but  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  debt.    Eventually,  it  might  be  ex- 

Sedient  to  appropriate  the  entire  pro- 
uce  of  particular  taxes  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  since  there  would  be  more  assu- 
nmoe  that  the  liquidation  would  be 
penristed  in,  if  the  fund  destined  to  it 
were  kept  apart,  and  not  blended  with 
the  general  revenues  of  the  state.  The 
succession  duties  would  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  such  a  purpose,  since  taxes 
paid  as  they  are,  out  of  capital,  would 
be  better  emploved  in  reimbursing 
capital  than  in  defraying  current  ex- 
penditure. If  this  separate  appropria- 
tion were  made,  any  surplus  anerwards 
arising  from  the  increasing  prodtice  of 
the  other  taxes,  and  from  tne  saving 
of  interest  on  the  successive  portions 
of  debt  paid  off,  might  form  a  ground 
for  a  remission  of  taxation. 

It  has  been  contended  that  some 
amount  of  national  debt  is  desirable, 
and  almost  indispensable,  as  an  in- 
vestment for  the  savings  of  the  poorer 
or  more  inexperienced  part  of  the 
community.  Its  convenience  in  that 
respect  is  undeniable ;  but  (besides 
that  the  progress  of  industry  is  gradu- 
ally affording  other  modes  of  invest- 
ment almost  as  safe  and  untrouble- 
some,'suchas  the  shares  or  obligations 
of  great  public  companies)  the  only 
real  supeiiority  of  an  investment  in 
the  funds  consists  in  the  national 
guarantee,  and  this  could  be  afforded 
by  other  means  than  that  of  a  public 
debt,  involving  compulsory  taxation. 
One  mode   which  would   answer  the 

Surpose,  would  be  a  national  bank  of 
eposit  and  discount,  with  ramifica- 
tions throughout  the  country ;  which 
might  receive  any  money  confided  to 
it,  and  either  fund  it  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest,  or  allow  interest  on  a  floating 
balance,  like  the  joint  stock  banks; 
the  interest  given  being  of  couiw 
lower  than  the  rate  at  which  indi- 
viduals can  borrow,  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  security  of  a  government 
investment ;  and  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  being  deuayed  by  the 
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difference  between  the  interest  which 
the  bank  would  pay,  and  that  which  it 
would  obtain,  by  lending  its  depoflits 
on  mercantile,  landed,  or  other  se- 
curitj.  There  are  no  insuperable  ob- 
jections in  principle,  nor,  I  should 
think,  in  practice,  to  an  institution  of 
this  sort,  as  a  means  of  supplying  the 
same  conTesient  mode  of  m  vestment 


now  afforded  by  the  public  funds.  It 
would  constitute  the  state  a  great  in- 
surance oompany^,  to  Insure  wat  part 
of  the  community  who  live  on  the 
interest  of  their  property,  against  the 
risk  of  losing  it  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
those  to  whom  thoy  might  otherwise 
be  under  the  neoesnty  of  oonfiding 
it. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


OF  THE   OKDINAKY    FaNOTIONS   OF   GOyERNUENT,    COmXDBRiSD    AS  TO 
THEIR   ECONOMICAL   EFFECTS. 


§  1.  Before  we  discuss  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  things  with 
which  goyemment  should,  and  those 
with  which  they  should  not,  directly 
interfere,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
economical  effects,  whether  of  a  bad  or 
of  a  good  complexion,  arising  from  the 
maimer  in  which  tne^  acquit  them- 
selyes  of  the  duties  which  aeyolve  on 
them  in  all  societies,  and  which  no  one 
denies  to  be  incumbent  on  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  protection 
of  person  and  property.  There  is  no 
need  to  expatiate  on  the  influence  ex- 
ercised oyer  the  economical  interests 
of  society  by  the  degree  of  complete- 
ness with  which  this  duty  of  goyem- 
ment is  performed.  Insecurity  of  person 
and  i)roperty,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  un- 
certainty of  the  connexion  between  all 
human  exertion  or  sacrifice,  and  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  are  undergone.  It  means, 
uncertainty  whether  they  who  sow 
shall  reap,  whether  they  who  produce 
shall  consume,  and  they  who  spare  to- 
day shall  enjoy  to-morrow.  It  means, 
not  only  that  labour  and  firugality  are 
not  the  road  to  acquisition,  but  that 
yiolence  is.  When  person  and  pro- 
perty are  to  a  certain  degree  insecure, 
all  tJie  possessions  of  the  weak  are  at 
tne  mercy  of  the  strong.  No  one  can 
keep  what  he  has  produced,  unless  he 
is  more  capable  of  defending  it,  than 
others  who  give  no  part  of  their  timo 


and  exertions  to  usefiil  industry  are  of 
taking  it  from  him.  The  ^roductiye 
classes,  therefore,  when  the  insecurity 
surpasses  a  certain  point,^  being  un- 
equal to  their  own  protection  against 
the  predatory  population,  are  obliged 
to  place  themselyes  indiyidually  in  a 
state  of  dependence  on  some  member 
of  the  predatory  class,  that  it  may  be 
his  interest  to  shield  them  firom  all  de- 
predation except  his  own.  In  this 
maimer,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  allodial 
property  generally  became  feudal,  and 
numbers  of  the  poorer  fi:«emen  yolun- 
tarily  made  themselyes  and  t^eir  pos- 
terity serfs  of  some  military  lord. 

Nevertheless,  in  attaching  to  this 
great  requisite,  security  of  person  and 
property,  the  importance  which  is 
justly  due  to  it,  we  must  not  forget 
that  eyen  for  economical  purposes  there 
are  other  things  quite  as  mdispensable, 
the  presence  of  which  will  often  make 
up  for  a  yerj  considerable  degree  of 
imperfection  m  the  protectiye  arrange- 
ments of  goyemmont.  As  was  ob- 
served in  a  pi-evious  chapter,*  the  free 
cities  of  Italy,  Manders,  and  the 
Hanseatio  leagae,  were  habitually  in 
a  state  of  such  internal  turbulence, 
yaried  by  such  destractive  external 
wars,  that  person  and  property  enjoyed 
yery  imperfect  protection ;  yet  during 
seyeral  centuries  they  increased  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  prosperity,  brought  many 
«  Snprft,  p.  70. 
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of  the  industrial  arts  to  a  high  degree    an  incentive  to  exertion :  what  is  fatal 


of  advancement,  carried  on  distant  and 
dangerous  voyages  of  exploration  and 
commerce  with  extraordinary  success, 
became  an  overmatch  in  power  for  the 
greatest  feudal  lords,  and  could  defend 
themselves  even  against  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe:  because  in  the  midst  of 
turmoil  and  violence,  the  citizens  of 
those  towns  enjoyed  a  certain  rude 
freedom,  under  conditions  of  union  and 
cooperation,  which,  taken  together, 
made  them  a  brave,  energetic,  and 
high-spiiited  people,  and  fostered  a 
great  amount  of  public  spirit  and 
patriotism.  The  prosperity  of  these 
and  other  free  states  in  a  lawless  a^e, 
iihows  that  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
security, in  some  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  good  as  well  as  bad 
eftects,  by  making  energy  and  prac- 
tical ability  the  conditions  of  safety. 
Insecurity  paralyzes,  only  when  it  is 
such  in  nature  and  in  degree,  that  no 
energy,  of  which  mankind  in  general 
are  capable,  affords  any  tolerable  means 
of  self-protection.  And  this  is  a  main 
reason  why  oppression  by  the  govern- 
ment, whose  power  is  generally  irre- 
sistible by  any  efforts  that  can  be 
made  by  individuals,  has  so  much 
more  baneful  an  effect  on  the  springs 
of  national  prosperity,  than  almost 
any  degree  of  lawlessness  and  turbu- 
lence under  free  institutions.  Nations 
nave  acquired  some  wealth,  and  made 
some  progress  in  improvement,  in 
states  of  social  union  so  imperfect  as 
to  border  on  anarchy:  but  no  coun- 
tries in  which  the  people  were  exposed 
without  limit  to  arbitrary  exactions 
from  the  officers  of  government,  ever 
yet  continued  to  have  industry  or 
wealth.  A  few  generations  of  such  a 
government  never  fail  to  extinguish 
both.  Some  of  the  fairest,  and  once 
the  most  prosperous,  regions  of  the 
earth,  have,  under  the  Roman  and 
afterwards  under  the  Turkish  domi- 
nion, been  reduced  to  a  desert,  solely 
by  that  cause.  I  say  solely,  because 
they  would  have  recovered  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  as  countries  always 
do,  from  the  devastations  of  war,  or 
any  other  temporary  calamities.  Dif- 
ficultiea  and  hardships  are  often  but 


to  it,  is  the  belief  that  it  will  not  be 
suffered  to  produce  its  fruits. 

§  2.  Simple  over-taxation  br  go- 
vernment, though  a  great  evil,  is  not 
comparable  in  the  economical  part  of 
its  mischiefs  to  exactions  much  more 
moderate  in  amount,  which  either 
subject  the  contributor  to  the  arbi- 
trary mandate  of  government  officers, 
or  are  so  laid  on  as  to  place  skill,  in- 
dustry, and  frugality  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  burthen  of  taxation  in  our  own 
country  is  very  great,  yet  as  every  one 
knows  its  limit,  and  is  seldom  made  to 
pay  more  than  he  expects  and  cal- 
culates on,  and  as  the  modes  of  taxa- 
tion are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  much  to 
impair  the  motives  to  industry  and 
economy,  the  sources  of  prosperity  are 
little  diminished  by  the  pressure  of 
taxation;  they  may  even,  as  some 
think,  be  increased,  by  the  extra  exer- 
tions made  to  compensate  for  the  pres- 
sure of  the  taxes.  But  in  the  bar- 
barous despotisms  of  many  countries 
of  the  East,  where  taxation  consists  in 
fastening  upon  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  something,  in 
order  to  confiscate  it,  unless  the  pos- 
sessor buys  its  release  by  submitting 
to  give  some  large  sum  as  a  com- 
promise, we  cannot  expect  to  find 
voluntary  industry,  or  wealth  derived 
from  any  source  but  plunder.  And 
even  in  comparatively  civilized  coun- 
tries, bad  modes  of  raising  a  revenue 
have  had  effects  similar  in  kind,  though 
in  an  inferior  degree.  French  writers 
before  the  Revolution  represented  the 
taille  as  a  main  cause  of  the  back- 
ward state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  rural  popu* 
lation;  not  from  its  amount,  but  be 
cause,  being  proportioned  to  the  visible 
capital  of  the  cultivator,  it  gave  him  a 
motive  for  appearing  poor,  which  suf- 
ficed to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  in- 
dolence. The  arbitrary  powers  also  of 
fiscal  officers,  of  intendants  and  sub- 
dSUguis,  were  more  destructive  of  pros- 
perity than  a  far  larger  amount  of 
exactions,  because  they  destroyed  se- 
curity :  there  was  a  marked  superiority 
in  the  condition  of  the  districts  pas- 
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Bessing  Proyincial  States,  which  were 
exempt  from  this  scourge.  The  uni- 
versal venality  ascribed  to  Rassian 
fhnctionaries,  must  be  an  immense 
drag  <m  the  capabilities  of  economical 
improvement  possessed  so  abundantly 
by  the  Russian  empire  ;  since  the  emo- 
luments of  public  officers  must  depend 
on  the  success  with  which  they  can 
multiply  vexations,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  bought  off  by  bribes. 

Yet  mere  excess  of  taxation,  even 
when  not  aggravated  by  uncertainty, 
is,  independently  of  its  injustice,  a 
serious  economical  evil.  It  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  discourage  industry 
by  insufficiency  of  reward.  Very  long 
before  it  reaches  this  point,  it  prevents 
or  greatly  checks  accumulation,  or 
causes  the  capital  accumulated  to  be 
sent  for  investment  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Taxes  which  fall  on  profits, 
even  though  that  kind  of  income  may 
not  pa^y  more  than  its  just  share,  ne- 
cessarily diminish  the  motive  to  any 
saving,  except  for  investment  in  foreign 
countries  where  profits  are  higher. 
Holland,  for  example,  seems  to  have 
long  ago  reached  the  practical  mini- 
mum of  profits :  already  in  the  last 
century  her  wealthy  capitalists  had  a 
great  part  of  their  fortunes  invested  in 
the  loans  and  joint-stock  speculations 
of  other  countries :  and  this  low  rate 
of  profit  is  ascribed  to  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion, which  had  been  in  some  measure 
forced  on  her  by  the  circumstances  of 
her  position  and  history.  The  taxes 
indeed,  besides  their  great  amount, 
were  many  of  them  on  necessaries,  a 
kind  of  tax  peculiarly  injurious  to  in- 
dustry and  accumulation.  But*  when 
the  aggregate  amount  of  taxation  is 
very  great,  it  is  inevitable  that  recourse 
must  be  had  for  part  of  it  to  taxes  of  an 
objectionable  character.  And  any  taxes 
on  consumption,  when  heavy,  even  if 
not  operating  on  profits,  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  effect,  by  driving 
persons  of  moderate  means  to  live 
abroad,  often  taking  their  capital  with 
them.  Although  I  by  no  means  join 
with  those  political  economists  who 
think  no  state  of  national  existence 
desirable  in  which  there  is  not  a  rapid 
increase  of  wealth,  I  cannot  overlook 


the  many  disadvantages  to  an  inde- 
pendent nation  from  being  brought 
prematurely  to  a  stationary^  state, 
while  the  neighbouring  countries  con- 
tinue advancing. 

§  3.  The  subject  of  {protection  to 
person  and  property,  considered  as  af- 
forded by  government,  ramifies  widely, 
into  a  number  of  indirect  channels.  It 
embraces,  for  example,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  perfection  or  inefficiency  of 
the  means  provided  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  rignts  and  the  redress  of  in- 
juries. Person  and  property  cannot  be 
considered  secure  where  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  imperfect,  cither 
from  defect  of  integrity  or  capacity  in 
the  tribunals,  or  because  the  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense  accompanying 
their  operation  impose  a  heavy  tax  on 
those  who  appeal  to  them,  and  make 
it  preferable  to  submit  to  any  en* 
durable  amount  of  the  evils  which  they 
are  designed  to  remedy.  In  England 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  point  of 
pecuniary  integrity ;  a  result  which  the 
progress  of  social  improvement  may 
also  be  supposed  to  have  brought  about 
in  several  other  nations  of  Europe. 
But  legal  and  judicial  imperfections  of 
other  kinds  are  abundant;  and,  in 
England  especially,  are  a  large  abate- 
ment from  the  value  of  the  services 
which  the  government  renders  back  to 
the  people  in  retiuni  for  our  enormous 
taxation.  In  the  first  place,  the  in- 
cognoscibility  (as  Bentham  termed  it) 
of  the  law,  and  its  extreme  uncer- 
tainty, even  to  those  who  best  know  it, 
render  a  resort  to  the  tribunals  often 
necessary  for  obtaining  justice,  when, 
there  being  no  dispute  as  to  facts,  no 
litigation  ought  to  be  required.  In  the 
next  place,  the  procedure  of  the  tri- 
bunals is  so  replete  with  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense,  that  the  price  at 
which  justice  is  at  last  obtained  is  an 
evil  outweighing  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  injustice;  and  the  wrong 
side,  even  that  which  the  law  considers 
such,  has  many  chances  of  gaining  its 
point,  through  the  abandonment  of 
litigation  by  the  other  party  for  want 
of  funds,  or  through  a  compromise  io 
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which  a  iacrifioe  i§  made  of  jast  righta 
to  terminate  the  suit,  or  through  some 
technical  quirk,  wherehy  a  decision  in 
obtained  on  8ome  other  grpnnd  than 
the  merits.  This  last  detestable  inci- 
dent often  happens  without  blame  to 
the  judge,  under  a  system  of  law,  of 
which  a  great  part  rests  on  no  rational 
principles  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  society,  but  was  originally  founded 
partly  on  a  kind  of  whims  and  conceits, 
and  partly  on  the  principles  and  inci- 
dents of  feudal  tenure,  (which  now  sur- 
vive  only  as  legal  fictions;)  and  has 
only  been  very  imperfectly  adapted,  as 
cases  arose,  to  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  society.  Of  all  parts  of 
the  English  legal  system,  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  has  the  best  substan- 
tive law,  has  been  incomparably  the 
worst  as  to  delay,  vezation,  and  ex- 
pense; and  this  is  the  only  tribunal 
for  most  of  the  classes  of  cases  which 
are  in  their  nature  the  most  compli- 
cated, such  as  cases  of  partnership, 
and  the  great  range  and  variety  of 
cases  which  come  under  the  denoniina- 
tion  of  trust.  The  recent  reforms 
in  this  Court  haye  abated  the  mis- 
chief but  are  still  far  from  having 
removed  it 

Fortunately  for  the  prosperity  of 
England,  the  greater  part  of  the  mer- 
cantile law  is  comparatively  modem, 
and  was  made  by  the  tribunals,  by  the 
simple  process  of  recognising  and 
giving  force  of  law  to  the  usages  which, 
from  motives  of  convenience,  had 
grown  up  amon^  merchants  them- 
selves :  so  that  this  part  of  the  law,  at 
least)  was  substantially  made  by  thoea 
who  were  most  interested  in  its  good- 
ness: while  the  defects  of  the  tribu- 
nals have  been  the  less  practically 
pernicious  in  reference  to  commer- 
cial transactions,  because  the  im* 
portanoe  of  credit,  which  depends  on 
character,  renders  the  restraints  of 
opinion  (though,  as  daily  experience 
proves,  an  insufficient)  yet  a  very 
powerful,  protection  against  those 
forms  of  mercantile  dishonesty  which 
are  generally  recognised  as  such. 

The  imperfections  of  the  law,  both 
in  its  substance  and  in  its  procedure, 
fall  heaviest  upon  the  interests  €0b- 


nected  with  what  is  technically  called 
real  property ;  in  the  general  iangua^ 
of  European  jurisprudence,  immoveable 
property.  With  respect  to  all  this 
portion  of  the  wealth  (h  the  comninnity, 
the  law  fails  e^giously  in  the  pro- 
tection which  it  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide. It  fails,  first,  bv  the  uncertainty, 
and  the  mase  of  tecnnicalitiea,  which 
make  it  impossible  for  any  one,  at 
however  great  an  expense,  to  poasess  a 
title  to  land  which  ne  can  positively 
know  to  be  unassailable.  It  fails, 
secondly,  in  omitting  to  provide  due 
evidence  of  transactions,  oy  a  proper 
registration  of  legal  documents.  It 
fails,  thirdly,  by  creating  a  necessity 
for  operose  and  expensive  instruments 
and  formalities  (independently  of  fiscal 
burthens)  on  occasion  of  the  purchase 
and  sale,  or  even  the  lease  or  mcrtgaee, 
of  immoveable  property.  And,  fourthly, 
it  fails  by  the  mtolerable  expense  and 
delay  of  law  proceedings,  in  almost  all 
cases  in  which  real  property  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
greatest  sufferers  b^  the  defects  of  the 
higher  courts  of  civil  law  are  the  land- 
owners. Legal  expenses,  either  those 
of  actual  litigation,  or  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  legal  instruments,  form,  I 
apprehend,  no  inconsiderable  item  in 
the  annual  expenditure  of  most  per- 
sons of  large  landed  property^ ;  and  the 
saleable  value  of  their  land  is  greatly 
impaired,  by  the  difficulty  of  giving  to 
the  buyer  complete  confidence  in  the 
title ;  independently  of  the  legal  ex- 
penses which  accompany  the  transfer. 
Yet  the  landowners,  though  they  have 
been  masters  of  the  legislation  of 
England,  to  say  the  least,  since  1688, 
have  never  made  a  single  move  in  Uie 
direction  of  law  reform,  and  have 
been  strenuous  opponents  of  someol 
the  improvements  of  which  they  would 
more  particularly  reap  the  benefit; 
especially  that  great  one  of  a  regis- 
tration of  contracts  affecting  land, 
which  when  proposed  by  a  Commis- 
sion of  eminent  real  property  lawyers, 
and  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Lord  Campbell,  was  so 
offensive  to  the  general  body  <^  land- 
lords, and  was  rejected  by  so  large  a 
minority,  as  to  have  k>ng  disooursged 
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any  repetition  of  the  attempt.*  This 
irrational  hostility  to  improvement,  in 
a  case  in  which  their  own  interest 
would  be  the  most  benefited  by  it, 
must  be  ascribed  to  an  intense  timi- 
dity on  the  subject  of  their  titles, 
generated  by  the  defects  of  the  very 
law  which  they  refuse  to  alter ;  and 
to  a  conscious  ignorance,  and  inca- 
pacity of  judgment,  on  all  legal  sub- 
jects, which  makes  them  helplessly 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  their  profes- 
sional advisers,  heedless  of  the  fact 
that  every  imperfection  of  the  law,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  burthensome  to 
them,  brings  gain  to  the  lawyer. 

In  so  far  as  the  defects  of  legal 
armngements  are  a  mere  burthen  on 
the  landowner,  they  do  not  much 
Afiect  the  sources  of  production ;  but 
the  uncertainty  of  the  title  und«r 
which  land  is  held,  must  often  act  as 
a  great  discouragement  to  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  in  its  improvement ; 
and  the  expense  of  making  transfers, 
operates  to  prevent  land  from  coming 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  use 
it  to  most  advantage ;  often  amount- 
ing, in  the  case  of  small  purchases,  to 
more  than  the  price  of  the  land,  and 
tantamount,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition 
of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  in 
small  portions,  unless  in  exceptional 
circumstanoes.  Such  purchases,  how- 
ever, are  almost  everywhere  extremely 
desirable,  there  being  hardly  any 
country  in  which  landed  property  ii 
not  either  too  much  or  too  little  sub< 
divided,  requiring  either  that  great 
estates  should  be  broken  down,  or 
that  small  ones  should  be  bought  up 
and  consolidated.  To  make  land  as 
easily  transferable  as  stock,  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  economical  improve^ 
ments  which  could  be  bestowed  on  a 
country;  and  has  been  shown,  again 
and  again,  to  have  no  insuperable 
difficulty  attending  it. 

Besides  the  excellences  or  defects 
that  belong  to  the  law  and  judicature 
of  a  country  as  a  system  of  arrange- 
ments   for  attaining  direct  practical 

•  Lord  Westbury's  recent  Act  is  a  ma- 
larial litigation  of  this  crievouB  defect  in 
English  law,  and  will  proDubly  lead  to  fur- 
ther improyements. 


ends,  much  also  depends^  even  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  upon  the 
moral  influences  of  the  law.  Enoagb 
has  been  said  in  a  former  place,f  on 
the  degree  in  which  both  the  indus- 
trial and  all  other  combined  opera- 
tions of  mankind  depend  for  efficiency 
on  their  being  able  to  rely  on  one 
another  for  probity  and  fidelity  to 
engagements ;  from  which  we  see  how 
greatly  even  the  economical  prosperity 
of  a  country  is  liable  to  be  aneoted,  by 
anvthing  in  its  institutions  b^  wIucq 
either  integrity  and  trustworthmess,  or 
the  contrary  qualities,  are  encouraged. 
The  law  everywhere  ostensibly  fa voHni 
at  least  pecuniary  honesty  and  the 
faith  of  contracts;  but  if  it  affords 
facilities  for  evading  those  obligations, 
by  trick  and  chicanery,  or  by  the  un- 
scrupulous use  of  riches  in  instituting 
unjust  or  resisting  just  litigation;  if 
there  are  ways  and  means  by  which 
persons  may  attain  the  ends  of  roguery, ' 
under  the  apparent  sanction  of  the 
law ;  to  that  extent  the  law  is  demo- 
ralizing, even  in  regard  to  pecuniary 
integrity.  And  such  cases  are,  un- 
fortunately,  frequent  under  the  English 
system.  If,  again,  the  law,  by  a  mis- 
placed  indulgence,  protects  idleness  or 
prodigality  against  their  natural  con- 
sequences, or  dismisses  crime  with 
inadequate  penalties,  the  effect,  both 
on  the  prudential  and  on  the  social 
virtues,  is  unfavourable.  When  the 
law,  by  its  own  dispensations  and  in- 
junctions,  establishes  injustice  between 
udividual  and  individual ;  as  all  laws 
do  which  recognise  any  form  of  slavery , 
as  the  laws  of  all  countries  do,  though 
not  all  in  the  same  degree,  in  respect 
to  the  family  relations;  and  as  th« 
laws  of  many  countries  do,  though  in 
still  more  unequal  degrees,  as  betweeu 
rich  and  poor ;  the  effect  on  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  people  is  still  more 
disastrous.  But  these  subjects  intro- 
duce considerations  so  much  larger 
and  deeper  than  those  of  political 
economy,  that  I  only  advert  to  them 
in  order  not  to  pass  wholly  unnoticed 
things  superior  in  importance  to  those 
of  which  I  treat. 

t  Supra,  p.  ea. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


TEE  SjLMB   BUBJECT  OOMTmUED. 


§  1.  Haying  spoken  thus  far  of  the 
effecti  produced  hy  the  excellences  or 
defects  of  the  general  system  of  the 
law,  I  shall  now  touch  upon  those  re- 
sulting fix)m  the  special  character  of 
particular  parts  of  it.  As  a  selection 
must  he  made,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  leading  topics.  The  portions 
of  the  civil  law  of  a  country  which  are 
of  most  importance  economically  (next 
to  those  which  determine  the  stattis  of 
the  labourer,  as  slave,  serf,  or  free), 
are  those  relating  to  the  two  subjects 
of  Inheritance  and  Contract,  Of  the 
laws  relating  to  contract,  none  are 
more  important  economically  than  the 
laws  of  partnership,  and  those  of 
insolvency.  It  happens  that  on  all 
these  three  joints,  there  is  jubt  ground 
for  condemnmg  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  English  law. 

With  regard  to  Inheritance,  I  have, 
in  an  early  chapter,  considered  the 
general  principles  of  the  subject,  and 
suggested  what  appear  to  me  to  be, 

Sutting  all  prejudices  apart,  the  best 
ispositions  which  the  law  could  adopt. 
Freedom  of  bequest  as  the  general 
rule,  but  limited  by  two  things :  first, 
that  if  there  are  descendants,  who, 
being  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
would  become  burthensome  to  the 
state,  the  equivalent  of  whatever  the 
state  would  accord  to  them  should  be 
reserved  from  the  property  for  their 
benefit:  and  secondly,  that  no  one 
person  should  be  permitted  to  acquire 
by  inheritance,  more  than  the  amount 
of  a  moderate  independence.  In  case  of 
intestacy,  the  whole  property  to  escheat 
to  the  state :  which  should  be  bound 
to  make  a  just  and  reasonable  provi- 
sion for  descendants,  that  is,  such  a 
provision  as  the  parent  or  ancestor 
ought  to  have  made,  their  circum- 
stanoes,  capacities,  and  mode  of  bring- 
ing up  being  considered. 

The  laws  of  inheritance,  however, 
have  probably  several  phases  of  im- 


provement to  go  through,  before  ideas 
so  far  removed  from  present  modes  of 
thinking  will  be  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration :  and  as,  amon^  the  recog- 
nised modes  of  determinmg  the  suc- 
cession to  property,  some  must  be 
better  and  others  worse,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  which  of  them  deserves 
the  preference.  As  an  intermediate 
course,  therefore,  I  would  recommend 
the  extension  to  all  property,  of  the 
present  English  law  of  inheritance 
afiecting  personal  property  (freedom  of 
bequest,  and,  in  case  of  intestacy,  equal 
division) :  except  that  no  rights  should 
be  acknowledged  in  collaterals,  and 
that  the  property  of  those  who  hav« 
neither  descendants  nor  ascendants, 
and  make  no  will,  should  escheat  to 
the  state. 

The  laws  of  existing  nations  deviate 
from  these  maxims  in  two  opposite 
ways.  In  England,  and  in  most  of 
the  countries  where  the  influence  of 
feudality  is  still  felt  in  the  laws,  one 
of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  respect  to 
land  and  other  inunoveable  property,  is 
to  keep  it  together  in  large  masses: 
accordmgly,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  it 
passes,  generally  roeaking  (for  the 
local  custom  of  a  few  places  is  dif- 
ferent), exclusively  to  tfc  eldest  son. 
And  though  the  rule  of  primogeniture 
is  not  binding  on  testators,  who  in 
England  have  nominally  the  power  of 
bequeathing  their  propeiiy  as  they 
please,  any  proprietor  may  so  exercise 
this  power  as  to  deprive  his  successors 
of  it,  by  entailing  tne  property  on  one 
particular  line  of  his  desoendants: 
which,  besides  preventing  it  from 
passing  by  inhentance  in  any  other 
than  the  prescribed  manner,  is  at- 
tended with  the  incidental  conse- 
quence of  precluding  it  from  being 
sold ;  since  each  successive^  possessor, 
having  only  a  life  interest  iu  the  pro- 
perty, cannot  alienate  it  for  a  longer 
period  than   his  own  life.     In 
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other  countries,  sach  as  France,  the 
law,  on  the  contrarj,  compels  division 
of  inheritances;  not  only,  in  case  of 
intestacy,  sharine  the  property,  both 
real  and  personid,  equaUy  among  all 
the  children,  or  (jH  there  are  no 
children)  among  all  relatives  in  the 
same  degree  of  propinquity ;  but  also 
not  recognising  any  power  of  bequest, 
or  recognising  it  over  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  property,  the  remainder 
being  subjected  to  compulsory  equal 
division. 

Neither  of  these  systems,  1  appre- 
hend, was  introduced,  or  is  perna|)s 
maintained,  in  the  countries  where  it 
exists,  from  any  general  considerations 
of  justice,  or  any  foresight  of  economi- 
cal consequences,  but  chiefly  from  poli- 
tical motives ;  in  the  one  case  to  keep 
up  large  hereditary  fortunes,  and  a 
landed  aristocracy;  in  the  other,  to 
break  these  down,  and  prevent  their 
resurrection.  The  first  object,  as  an 
aim  of  national  policy,  I  conceive  to  be 
eminently  undesirable :  with  regard  to 
the  second,  I  have  pointed  out  what 
seems  to  me  a  better  mode  of  attaining 
it.  The  merit,  or  demerit,  however,  of 
either  purpose,  belongs  to  the  general 
science  of  politics,  not  to  the  Hmited 
department  of  that  science  which  is 
here  treated  of.  Each  of  the  two 
systems  is  a  real  and  efficient  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  intended  b^  it ; 
but  each,  as  it  appears  to  me,  achieves 
that  purpose  at  the  cost  of*  much  mis- 
chief. 

§  2.  There  are  two  arguments  of 
an  economical  character,  which  are 
urged  in  favour  of  primogeniture.  One 
is,  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  industry 
and  ambition  of  younger  children,  by 
leaving  them  to  be  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes.  This  argument 
was  put  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  manner 
more  forcible  than  complimentary  to 
an  hereditary  aristocracy,  when  he  said, 
by  way  of  recommendation  of  primo- 
geniture, that  it  "  makes  but  one  fool 
in  a  family."  It  is  curious  that  a  de- 
fender of  aristocratic  institutions  should 
be  the  person  to  assert  that  to  inherit 
inch  a  fortune  as  takes  away  any 
necessity  for  exertion,  is  gent*^ally  fatal 


to  activity  and  strength  of  mind :  in 
the  present  state  of  education,  how- 
ever, the  proposition,  with  some  allow- 
ance for  exaggeration,  may  be  admitted 
to  be  true.  But  whatever  force  there 
is  in  the  argument,  counts  in  favour  of 
limiting  the  eldest,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  children,  to  a  mere  provision,  and 
dispensing  with  even  the  "  one  fool" 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  willing  to 
tolerate.  If  unearned  riches  are  so 
pernicious  to  the  character,  one  does 
not  see  why,  in  order  to  withhold  the 
poison  from  the  junior  members  of  a 
family,  there  should  be  no  way  but  to 
unite  all  their  separate  potions,  and 
administer  them  in  the  largest  possible 
dose  to  one  selected  victim.  It  cannot 
be  necessary  to  inflict  this  great  evil  on 
the  eldest  son,  for  want  of  knowing 
what  else  to  do  with  a  large  fortune.  . 
Some  writers,  however,  look  upon 
the  effect  of  primogeniture  in  stimulat- 
ing industry,  as  depending,  not  so  much 
on  the  poverty  of  tne  younger  children, 
as  on  the  contrast  between  that  poverty 
and  the  riches  of  the  elder ;  thinking 
it  indispensable  to  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  hive,  that  there  should 
be  a  huge  drone  here  and  there,  to  im- 
press the  working  bees  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  advantages  of  honey.  "  Their 
inferiority  in  point  of  wealth,"  says 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  speaking  of  the  younger 
children,  "  and  their  desire  to  escape 
from  this  lower  station,  and  to  attain 
to  the  same  level  with  their  elder 
brothers,  inspires  them  with  an  energy 
and  vigour  they  could  not  otherwise 
feel.  But  the  advantage  of  preserving 
large  estates  from  being  frittered  down 
by  a  scheme  of  equal  division,  is  not 
limited  to  its  influence  over  the  younger 
children  of  their  owners.  It  raises 
universally  the  standard  of  competence, 
and  gives  new  force  to  the  springs 
which  set  industry  in  motion.  The 
manner  of  living  among  the  great  land- 
lords is  that  in  which  every  one  is  am- 
bitious of  being  able  to  indulge ;  and 
their  habits  of  expense,  thou^  some- 
times injurious  to  themselves,  act  as 
powerful  incentives  to  the  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  of  the  other  classes,  who 
never  think  their  fortunes  sufficiently 
ample,  unless  they  will  etiable  them  Co 
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emulate  tbe  splendour  of  the  richest 
landlords;  so  that  the  oustom  of  pri- 
mogeniture seems  to  render  all  classes 
more  industrious,  and  to  augment  at 
the  same  time,  the  mass  of  wealth  and 
the  scale  of  enjoyment."  * 

The  portion  of  truth,  1  can  hardly 
say  contained  in  these  ohservations, 
but  recalled  by  them,  I  apprehend  to 
be,  that  a  state  of  complete  equality  of 
fortunes  would  not  be  favourable  to 
active  exertion  for  the  increase  of 
wealth.  Speaking  of  the  mass,  it  is  as 
tpe  of  wealth  as  of  most  other  distinc- 
tions— of  talent,  knowledge,  virtue — 
that  those  who  already  have,  or  think 
they  ha?e,  as  much  of  it  as  their  neigh- 
bours, will  seldom  exert  themselves  to 
acquire  more.  But  it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  that  society  should  provide  a 
set  of  persons  with  large  fortunes,  to 
fulfil  the  social  duty  of  standinp^  to  be 
looked  at,  with  envy  and  admiration, 
by  the  aspiring  poor.  The  fortunes 
which  people  have  acquired  for  them- 
selves, answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
well,  indeed  much  better;  since  a 
person  is  more  powerfully  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  somebody  who  has 
earned  a  fortune,  than  by  the  mere 
sight  of  somebody  who  possesses  one  ; 
and  the  former  is  necessarily  an  ex- 
ample of  prudence  and  frugality  as  well 
as  industry,  while  the  latter  much 
oftener  sets  an  example  of  profuse  ex- 
pense, which  spreads,  with  pernicious 
effect,  to  the  very  class  on  whom  the 
sight  of  riches  is  supposed  to  have  so 
beneficial  an  influence,  namely,  those 
whose  weakness  of  mind,  and  taste  for 
ostentation,  make  "  the  splendour  of 
the  richest  landlords"  attract  tliem 
with  the  most  potent  spell.  In  Ame- 
rica there  are  few  or  no  hereditary 
fortunes;  yet  industrial  energy,  and 
the  ardour  of  accumulation,  are  not 
supposed  to  be  pariiculurly  backward 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  When  a 
country  has  once  fairly  entered  into 
the  industrial  career,  which  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  modem,  as 

•  Frineiplei  qf  PolUieal  JEeononuf,  ed. 
1843,  p.  264.  There  is  much  more  to  the 
■ame  effect  in  the  more  recent  treatise  bj 
the  same  author,  On  the  Succession  to  Pro- 
pertg  vacant  by  DmM. 


war  was  that  of  the  ancient  and  me- 
disBval  world,  the  desire  of  aoquisitioo 
by  industry  needs  no  factitious  stimu. 
lus :  the  advantages  naturally  inherent 
in  riches,  and  the  char4icter  they  as- 
sume of  a  test  by  which  talent  an<l 
success  in  life  are  habitually  measored, 
are  an  ample  security  for  their  beii  s 
pursued  with  sufficient  intensity  a  a 
zeal.  As  to  the  deeper  consideration, 
that  the  difiusion  of  wealth,  and  not  ite 
concentration,  is  desirable,  and  th  t 
the  more  wholesome  state  of  society  is 
not  that  in  which  immense  fortunes 
are  possessed  b^  a  few  and  coveted  by 
all,  but  that  m  which  the  greatest 
possible  numbers  possess  and  are  con- 
tented with  a  moderate  competency, 
which  all  may  hope  to  acquire ;  I  refer 
to  it  in  this  place,  only  to  show,  how 
widely  separated,  on  social  questions, 
is  the  entire  mode  of  thought  of  the 
defenders  of  primogeniture,  from  that 
which  is  partially  promulgated  in  the 
present  treatise. 

The  other  economical  argument  in 
favour  of  primogeniture,  has  special 
reference  to  landed  propertv.  It  is 
contended,  that  the  habit  of  dividing 
inheritances  equally,  or  with  an  ap- 
proach to  equality,  among  children, 
promotes  the  subdivision  of  land  into 
portions  too  small  to  admit  of  being 
cultivated  in  an  advantageous  manner. 
This  argument,  eternally  reproduced, 
has  again  and  again  been  refuted  by 
English  and  Continental  writers,  It 
proceeds  on  a  supposition  entirely  at 
variance  with  that  on  which  all  the 
theorems  of  political  economy  aie 
grounded.  It  assumes  that  mankind 
in  general  will  habitually  act  in  a 
manner  opposed  to  their  immediate 
and  obvious  pecuniary  interest.  For 
the  division  of  the  inheritance  does  not 
necessarily  imply  division  of  the  land; 
which  may  be  held  in  common,  as  ia 
not  unfrequently  the  case  in  Franca 
and  Belgium ;  or  may  become  the  pro 
perty  of  one  of  the  coheirs,  being 
charged  with  the  shares  of  the  othen 
by  way  of  mortgage ;  or  they  may  selJ 
it  outright,  and  divide  the  proceedc. 
When  the  division  of  the  land  would 
diminish  its  productive  power,  it  is  the 
direct  interpst  of  ihe  neirs  to  adopt 
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tome  006  of  tlieie  Arrangemenui.  Sup- 
posiiig,  bowever.  what  the  argmnent 
aafiumei,  that  either  from  legal  diffioul- 
tiei  or  from  their  own  stapiditjr  and 
barbariBm,  they  ironld  not,  if  left  to 
themselves,  obej  the  dictates  of  this 
obvions  interest  bat  would  insist  npon 
cutting  up  the  land  bodily  into  e^ual 
pux^els,  with  the  effect  of  impoyensh- 
mg  themseWas ;  this  would  be  an  ob- 
jection to  a  law  such  as  exists  in 
France,  of  compnlsory  division,  but  can 
be  no  reason  whj  testators  should  be 
discouraged  from  exercising  the  right 
of  bequest  in  general  conformity  to  the 
rule  of  eanality,  since  it  would  always 
be  in  their  power  to  provide  that  the 
division  of  tne  inheritance  should  take 
c^ace  without  dividing  the  land  itself. 
That  the  attempts  of  the  advocates  of 
primogeniture  to  make  out  a  case  b^ 
tacts  against  the  custom  of  equal  divi- 
sion,  are  equally  abortive,  has  been 
shown  in  a  former  place.  In  all  coun- 
tries, or  parts  of  countries,  in  which 
the  aivision  of  inheritances  is  accom- 
panied by  small  holdings,  it  is  because 
small  holdings  are  the  general  system 
of  the  country,  even  on  the  estates  of 
the  great  proprietors. 

Unless  a  strong  case  of  locia]  utility 
can  be  made  out  for  primogeniture,  it 
stands  sufficiently  condemned  by  the 
general  principles  of  justice ; '  being  a 
broad  distinction  in  the  treatment  of 
one  person  and  of  another,  grounded 
solely  on  an  accident.  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  to  make  out  any  case 
of  economical  evil  against  primogeni- 
ture. Such  a  case,  however,  and  a 
very  strong  one,  may  be  made.  It  is 
a  natural  effect  of  primogeniture  to 
make  the  landlords  a  needy  class. 
The  object  of  the  institution,  or  custom, 
is  to  keep  the  land  together  in  large 
masses,  and  this  it  commonly  accom- 

{>]ishes:  but  the  legal  proprietor  of  a 
arge  domain  is  not  necessarily  the 
band  fide  owner  of  the  whole  income 
which  it  yields.  It  is  usually  charged, 
in  each  generation,  with  provisions  for 
the  other  children.  It  is  often  charged 
stiU  more  heavily  by  the  imprudent 
expenditure  of  the  proprietor.  Great 
landowners  are  generally  improvident 
in  their  expenses ;  they  live  up  to  their 


incomes  when  at  the  hiehest,  and  if 
any  ehange  of  cirourostanceB  diminishes 
their  resourees,  some  time  elapses  be- 
fore they  make  up  their  minds  to  re- 
trench. Spendthrifts  in  other  dasses 
are  rained,  and  disappear  from  society; 
but  the  spendthrift  landlord  usuaUy 
holds  fast  to  his  land,  even  when  he 
has  become  a  mere  reoeivw  of  its  rents 
for  the  benefit  of  crediton.  The  same 
desire  to  keep  up  the  "  splendour'*  of 
the  Ismily,  whicn  gives  rise  to  the 
custom  of  primogeniture,  indisposes 
the  owner  to  sell  a  part  in  order  to  set 
free  the  remainder ;  their  apparent  are 
therefore  habitually  greater  than  their 
real  means,  and  they  are  under  a  per- 
petual temptation  to  proportion  tneir 
expenditure  to  the  former  rather  than 
to  the  latter.  From  such  causes  as 
these,  in  almost  all  countries  of  great 
landowners,  the  majority  of  luided 
estates  are  deeply  mortgaged;  and 
instead  of  having  capital  to  spare  for 
improvements,  it  requires  all  the  in- 
creased value  of  land,  caused  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  to  preserve  ihe 
class  from  being  impoverished. 

S  8.  To  avert  this  impoverishment, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  contrivance  oi 
entails,  whereby  the  order  of  succession 
was  irrevocably  fixed,  and  each  holder, 
having  only  a  life  interest,  was  unable 
to  burthen  his  successor.  Tlie  land 
thus  passing,  free  from  debt,  into  the 
possession  of  the  heir,  the  family  could 
not  be  ruined  by  the  improvidence  of 
its  existing  representative.  The  eco- 
nomical evils  arising  from  this  dispo- 
sition of  property  were  partly  of  the 
same  kino,  partly  different,  but  on  the 
whole  greater,  than  those  arising  inm 
primogeniture  alone.  The  possessor 
could  not  now  ruin  his  successors,  but 
he  could  still  ruin  himself:  he  was  not 
at  all  more  likely  than  in  the  former 
case  to  have  the  means  necessary  for 
improving  the  property :  while,  even  if 
he  nad,  he  was  still  less  likely  to  em- 
ploy them  for  that  purpose,  when  thf 
leixefit  was  to  accrue  to  a  person  whom 
the  entail  made  independent  of  him, 
while  he  had  probably  younger  chil- 
dren to  provide  for,  in  wliosa  favour  fa<) 
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could  not  now  charge  the  estate. 
While  thus  disabled  m>m  being  him- 
self an  improver,  neither  could  he  sell 
the  estate  to  somebody  who  would ; 
siDce  entail  precludes  alienation.  In 
general  he  has  even  been  unable  to 
grant  leases  beyond  the  term  of  his  own 
life  ;  "  for,"  says  Blackstone,  "if  such 
leases  had  been  valid,  then,  under  cover 
of  long  leases,  the  issue  might  have 
been  virtually  disinherited;*'  and  it 
has  been  necessary  in  Great  Britain  to 
relax,  by  statute,  the  rigour  of  entails, 
in  order  to  allow  either  of  long  leases, 
or  of  the  execution  of  improvements  at 
the  expense  of  the  estate.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  heir  of  entail,  being 
assured  of  succeeding  to  the  family 
property,  however  undeserving  of  it, 
and  being  aware  of  this  from  nis  ear- 
liest years,  has  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  chances  of  growing  up  idle, 
dissipated,  and  profligate. 

In  England  the  power  of  entail  is 
more  limited  bv  law,  than  in  Scotland 
and  in  most  other  countries  where  it 
exists.  A  landowner  can  settle  his 
property  upon  any  number  of  persons 
successively  who  are  living  at  the  time, 
and  upon  one  unborn  person,  on  whose 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty -one,  the 
entail  expires,  and  the  land  becomes  his 
absolute  property.  An  estate  may  in 
this  manner  be  transmitted  through  a 
son,  or  a  son  and  grandson,  living  when 
the  deed  is  executed,  to  an  unborn 
child  of  that  grandson  It  has  been 
maintained  that  this  power  of  entail  is 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  do  any 
mischief:  in  truth,  however,  it  is  much 
larger  than  it  seems.  Entails  very 
rarely  expire ;  the  first  heir  of  entail, 
when  of  age,  joins  with  the  existing 
possessor  in  resettling  the  estate,  so 
as  to  prolong  the  entail  for  a  further 
term.  Large  properties  therefore,  are 
rarely  free  for  any  considerable  period, 
from  the  restraints  of  a  strict  settle- 
ment; though  the  mischief  is  in  one 
respect  mitigated,  since  in  the  renewal 
of  the  settlement  for  one  more  genera- 
tion, the  estate  is  usually  charged  with 
»  provision  for  younger  children. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
best  system  of  landed  property  is  that 
in  which  land  is  most  completely  an 


object  of  commerce ;  passing  readily 
from  hand  to  hand  when  a  bnyer  can 
be  found  to  whom  it  is  worth  while  to 
offer  a  greater  sum  for  the  land,  than 
the  value  of  the  income  drawn  from  it 
by  its  existing  possessor.  This  of 
course  is  not  meant  of  ornamental  pro- 
per^, which  is  a  source  of  expense,  not 
profit ;  but  only  of  land  employed  for 
industrial  uses,  and  held  for  the  sake  of 
the  income  which  it  affords.  What- 
ever facilitates  the  sale  of  land,  tends 
to  make  it  a  mora  productive  instru- 
ment for  the  conmaunily  at  large; 
whatever  prevents  or  restricts  its  sale, 
subtracts  from  its  usefrdness.  Now, 
not  onlj  has  entail  this  effect,  but  pri- 
mogeniture also.  The  desire  to  keep 
land  together  in  large  masses,  frx)m 
other  motives  than  that  of  promoting 
its  productiveness,  often  prevents 
changes  and  alienations  which  would 
increase  its  efficiency  as  an  instra- 
ment. 

§  4.  On  the  other  hand,  a  law 
which,  like  the  French,  restricts  the 
power  of  bequest  to  a  narrow  compass, 
and  compels  the  equal  division  of  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
perty among  the  children,  seems  to 
me,  though  on  different  grounds,  also 
very  seriously  objectionable.  The  only 
reason  for  recognising  in  the  children 
any  claim  at  all  to  more  than  a  pro- 
vision, sufficient  to  launch  them  in  life, 
and  enable  them  to  find  a  livelihood, 
is  grounded  on  the  expressed  or  pre- 
sumed wish  of  the  parent ;  whose  claim 
to  dispose  of  what  is  actually  his  own, 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  pretensions 
of  others  to  receive  what  is  not  theirs. 
To  control  the  rightful  owner's  liberty 
of  gift,  by  creating  in  the  children  a 
legal  right  superior  to  it,  is  to  post> 
pone  a  real  claim  to  an  imaginary  one. 
To  this  great  and  paramount  objection 
to  the  law,  numerous  secondary  ones 
may  be  added.  Desirable  as  it  is  that 
the  parent  should  treat  the  children 
with  impartiality,  and  not  make  an 
eldest  son  or  a  favourite,  impartial 
division  is  not  always  synonymooa 
with  equal  division.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren may,  without  fault  of  their  own, 
be  less   capable  than  others   of  pro- 
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viding  for  themselyes :  some  may,  by 
other  means  -than  their  own  exertions, 
be  already  provided  for:  and  impar- 
tiality may  therefore  require  that  the 
rule  observed  should  not  be  one  of 
eauality,  but  of  compensation.  Even 
wnen  equality  is  the  object,  there  are 
sometimes  better  means  of  attaining  it, 
than  the  inflexible  rules  by  which  law 
must  necessarily  proceed.  If  one  of 
the  coheirs,  being  of  a  quarrelsome  or 
litigions  disposition,  stands  upon  his 
utmost  rights,  the  law  cannot  make 
equitable  acyustments ;  it  cannot  ap- 
portion the  property  as  seems  best  for 
the  collective  interest  of  all  concerned ; 
if  there  are  several  parcels  of  land, 
and  the  heirs  can  cot  agree  about 
their  value,  the  law  cannot  give  a 
parcel   to   each,    but   every  separate 

Sarcel  must  be  either  put  up  to  sale  or 
ivided :  if  there  is  a  residence,  or  a 
park  or  pleasure-ground,  which  would 
be  destroyed,  as  such,  by  subdivision, 
it  must  be  sold,  perhaps  at  a  great  sa- 
crifice both  of  money  and  of  feeling. 
But  what  the  law  could  not  do,  the 
parent  could.  By  means  of  the  liberty 
of  bequest,  all  these  points  might  be 
determined  according  to  reason  and  the 
general  interest  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  principle 
of  equal  division  might  be  the  better  ob- 
served, because  the  testator  was  eman- 
cipated from  its  letter.  Finally,  it 
would  not  then  be  necessary,  as  under 
the  compulsory  system  it  is,  that  the 
law  should  interfere  authoritatively  in 
the  concerns  of  individuals,  not  only  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  death,  but  through- 
out life,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
attempts  of  parents  to  frustrate  the 
legal  claims  of  their  heirs,  under  coloiu: 
of  gifts  and  other  alienations  inter  vivos. 
In  conclusion;  all  owners  of  pro- 
perty should,  I  conceive,  have  power 
to  dispose  by  will  of  every  part  of  it, 
but  not  to  determine  the  person  who 
should  succeed  to  it  after  the  death  of 
all  who  were  living  when  the  will  was 
made.  Under  what  restrictions  it 
should  be  allowable  to  bequeath  pro- 
perty to  one  person  for  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  another  person  already  in 
existence,  is  a  question  belonging^  to 
general    legislation,   not   to    political 


economy.  Such  settlements  would  be 
no  greater  hindrance  to  alienation  than 
any  case  of  joint  ownership,  since  the 
consent  of  persons  actually  m  existence 
is  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  any 
new  arrangement  respecting  the  pro* 
perty. 

§  6.  From  the  subject  of  Inherit- 
ance I  now  pass  to  that  of  Contracts, 
and  among  these,  to  the  important 
subject  of  the  Laws  of  Partnership. 
How  much  of  good  or  evil  dependt 
upon  these  laws,  and  how  important  it 
is  that  the^  should  be  the  best  pos- 
sible, is  evident  to  all  who  recognise 
in  the  extension  of  the  co-operative 
principle  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
term,  the  ^at  economical  necessity 
of  modem  industry.  The  progress  of 
the  productive  arts  requiring  that 
many  sorts  of  industrial  occupation 
should  be  carried  on  by  larger  and 
larger  capitals,  the  productive  power  of 
industry  must  suffer  by  whatever  im- 
pedes tne  formation  of  large  capitals 
through  the  aggregation  of  smaller 
ones.  Capitals  of  the  requisite  magni- 
tude, belonging  to  single  owners,  do 
not,  in  most  countries,  exist  in  the 
needful  abundance,  and  would  be  still 
less  numerous  if  the  laws  favoured  the 
diffusion  instead  of  the  concentration 
of  property :  while  it  is  most  unde- 
sirable that  all  those  improved  pro- 
cesses, and  those  means  of  efficiency 
and  economy  iu  production,  which  de- 
pend on  the  possession  of  large  frmds, 
should  be  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  rich  individuals,  through  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  persons  of  mo- 
derate or  small  means  in  associating 
their  capital.  Finally,  I  must  repeat 
my  conviction,  that  the  industrial  eco- 
nomy which  divides  society  absolutely 
into  two  portions,  the  payers  of  wages 
and  the  receivers  of  them,  the  first 
counted  by  thousands  and  the  last  by 
millions,  is  neither  fit  for,  nor  capable 
of,  indefinite  duration :  and  the  possi- 
bility of  changing  this  system  for  one 
of  combination  without  dependence,  and 
unity  of  interest  instead  of  organized 
hostility,  depends  altogether  upon  the 
future  developments  of  the  Partnership 
principle. 
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Yet  theft  it  tcarcely  any  country 
whose  laws  do  not  throw  great,  and  in 
most  cases,  intentional  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  formation  of  any  nnmerons 
partnership,  in  England  it  it  already 
a  tenons  disconragement,  that  di£fer- 
eiices  among  partners  are,  practically 
speaking,  only  capable  of  adjudication 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery :  which  is 
often  worse  than  placine  such  ijuestions 
out  of  the  pale  of  all  law ;  since  any 
one  of  the  disputant  parties,  who  is 
either  dishonest  or  litigious,  can  inTolre 
the  others  at  his  pleasure  in  the  ex- 
pense, trouble,  and  anxiety,  which  are 
the  unavoidable  accompaniments  of  a 
Chancery  suit,  without  their  having 
the  power  of  freeing  themselves  from 
the  infliction  even  by  breaking  up  the 
association.*  Besides  this,  it  required, 
until  lately,  a  separate  act  of  the  legis- 
lature before  any  joint-stock  association 
could  legally  constitute  itself,  and  be 
empowered  to  act  as  one  body.  By  a 
statute  passed  a  few  years  ago,  this 
necessity^  is  done  away ;  but  the  statute 
in  Question  is  described  by  competent 
auioorities  as  a  "  mass  of  confusion," 
of  which  they  say  that  there  "never  was 
such  an  infliction"  on  persons  entering 

*  Mr.  Cecil  Fane,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Court,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Partnership, 
aajv :  "  I  remember  a  short  time  ago  reading 
a  written  statement  by  two  eminent  solioi- 
tors,  who  said  that  they  had  known  many 
partnership  accounts  go  into  Chancery,  but 
that  they  never  knew  one  come  out.  .  .  . 
Very  few  of  the  persons  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to  engage  in  partnerships  of  this  kind" 
(co-operative  associations  of  working  men) 
"  have  any  idea  of  the  truth,  namely,  that 
the  decision  of  q^uestions  arising  amongst 
partners  is  really  mipractioable. 

"  Do  ther  not  know  that  one  partner  may 
rob  the  other  without  any  possioilily  of  his 
obtaining  redress P  —  The  fact  is  so;  but 
whether  they  know  it  or  not  I  cannot  under- 
take to  say." 

This  flaprant  ix^jastioe  is,  in  Mr.  Fane's 
opinion,  wholly  attributable  to  the  defects  of 
the  tribunal.  **  My  opinion  is,  that  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  easy  than  another,  it  is  the 
settlement  of  partnership  questions,  and  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  everything  which  is 
done  in  a  partnership  is  entered  in  the 
books ;  the  evidence  therefore  is  at  hand;  if 
therefore  a  rational  mode  of  proceeding  were 
once  adopted,  the  difficullnr  would  altogether 
vanish."— Minutes  of  Evidence  annexed  to 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Oommittee  on  tkt  : 
Law  of  Partnerdiip  (1861),  pp.  B&-9*  | 


into  partnership.f    When  a  number  of 

Sertons,  whether  few  or'  many,  freely 
esire  to  unite  their  funds  for  a  com- 
mon undertaking,  not  asking  any  pecu- 
liar privilege,  nor  the  power  to  dispos- 
sess any  one  of  property,  the  law  can 
have  no  good  reason  for  throvnng  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  realization 
of  the  project.  On  compliance  with  a 
few  simple  conditions  of  publicity,  any 
body  or  persons  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  constituting  themselves  into 
a  joint-stock  company,  or  aocUi€  en 
mym  eollectif^  witnout  asking  lea^ 
either  of  any  public  officer  or  of  parlia- 
ment. At  an  association  of  many 
partners  must  practically  be  under  the 
management  of  a  few,  every  facility 
ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  body  for 
exercising  the  necessary  control  and 
check  over  those  few,  whether  they  be 
themselves  members  of  the  association, 
or  merely  its  hired  servants:  and  in 
this  point  the  English  system  is  still  at 
a  lamentable  distance  from  the  standard 
of  perfection. 

§  6.  Whatever  facilities,  however, 
English  law  might  give  to  associations 
formed  on  the  principles  of  ordinary 
partnership,  there  is  one  sort  of  joint- 
stock  association  which  until  the  year 
1855  it  absolutely  disallowed,  and 
which  could  only  be  called  into  exist- 
ence by  a  special  act  either  of  the  legis- 
lature or  of  the  crown.  I  mean,  asso- 
ciations with  limited  liability. 

Associations  with  limited  liability 
are  of  two  kinds :  in  one,  the  liability 
of  all  the  partners  is  limited,  in  the 
other  that  of  some  of  them  only.  The 
first  is  the  Anonymous  Society  of  the 
French  law,  which  in  England  had 
until  lately  no  other  name  than  that  of 
"  chartered  company :"  meaning  there- 
by a  joint-stock  company  whose  shaio- 
holders,  by  a  charter  from  the  crown  or 
a  special  enactment  of  the  legislature, 
stood  exempted  from  any  liability  for 
the  debts  oi  the  concern,  beyond  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions.  The 
other  species  of  limited  partnership  is 
that  known  to  the  French  law  under 
the  name  oi  eommandite;  of  this,  which 

t  ii«port»  ufe  eupxa,  p.  107. 
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in  England  is  itill  nnrecognised  and 
illegal,  I  shall  speak  presently. 

if  a  nxunber  of  persons  choose  to  as- 
sociate for  carrying  on  any  operation 
of  commerce  or  industry,  agreeing 
among  themBclves  and  annoancing  to 
those  with  whom  they  deal  that  the 
members  of  the  association  do  not  un- 
dertake to  be  responsible  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  subscribed  capital;  is 
there  any  reason  that  the  law  should 
raise  objections  to  this  proceeding,  and 
should  imtH)se  on  them  the  unlimited 
responsibility  which  they  disclaim? 
For  whose  sake  ?  Not  for  that  of  the 
partners  themselves;  for  it  is  they 
whom  the  limitation  of  responsibility 
benefits  and  prot.ects.  It  must  there- 
fore be  for  the  sake  of  third  parties ; 
namely,  those  who  may  have  transac- 
tions with  the  association,  and  to  whom 
it  may  run  in  debt  beyond  what  the 
subscribed  capital  suffices  to  pay.  But 
nobody  is  obb^ed  to  deal  with  the  as- 
sociation ;  still  less  is  any  one  obliged 
to  give  it  unlimited  credit.  The  class 
of  persons  with  whom  such  associa- 
tions have  dealings  are  in  general  per- 
fectly capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, and  there  seems  no  reason  that 
the  law  shonld  be  more  careful  of  their 
intei;p8t  than  they  will  themselves  be  ; 
provided  no  false  representation  is  held 
out,  and  they  are  aware  from  the  first 
what  they  have  to  trust  to.  The  law 
is  warranted  in  requiring  from  all 
joint-stock  associations  with  limited 
responsibility,  not  only  that  the  amount 
of  capital  on  which  they  profess  to 
carry  on  business  should  either  be  ac- 
tualljr  paid  np  or  security  given  for  it 
(if,  indeed,  with  complete  publicity, 
such  a  requirement  would  be  neces- 
sary) but  also  that  such  accounts  should 
be  kept,  accessible  to  individuals,  and 
if  needful,  published  to  the  world,  as 
shall  render  it  possible  to  ascertain  at 
any  time  the  existing  state  of  the 
company's  affairs,  and  to  learn  whether 
the  capital  which  is  the  sole  security 
fi>r  the  engagements  into  which  they 
enter,  still  snbsist  unimpaired:  the 
fidelity  of  such  accounts  being  guarded 
by  sufficient  penalties.  When  the  law 
has  thus  afforded  to  individuals  all 
practicable  means  of  knowing  the  cir- 


cumstances which  ought  to  enter  into 
their  pmdential  calculations  in  dealing 
with  the  company,  there  seems  no 
more  need  for  interfering  with  indivi- 
dual judgment  in  this  sort  of  transac- 
tions, than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
private  business  of  life. 

The  reason  usually  urged  for  such 
interference  is,  that  the  managers  of 
an  association  with  limited  responsi- 
bilitv,  not  risking  their  whole  fortunes 
in  the  event  of  loss,  while  in  case  of 
gain  they  might  profit  largely,  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  exercising 
dne  circumspection,  and  are  under  the 
temptetion  of  exposing  the  funds  of 
the  association  to  improper  hazards. 
It  is,  however,  well  ascertained  that 
associations  with  unlimited  responsi- 
bility, if  they  have  rich  shareholders, 
can  obtain,  even  when  known  to  be 
reckless  in  their  transactions,  improper 
credit  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  what 
would  be  given  to  companies  equally 
ill-conducted  whose  creditors  had  only 
the  subscribed  capital  to  rely  on.*  To 
whichever  side  the  balance  of  evil  in- 
clines, it  is  a  consideration  of  more 
importance  to  the  shareholders  them- 
selves than  to  third  parties;  since, 
with  proper  securities  for  pubhcity, 
the  capital  of  an  association  with 
limited  liability  could  not  be  engaged 
in  hazards  beyond  those  ordinarily  in- 
cident to  the  business  it  carries  on, 
without  the  fact's  being  known,  and 
becoming  the  subject  of  comments  by 
which  the  credit  of  the  body  would  be 
likely  to  be  affected  in  quite  as  great 
a  degree  as  the  circumstances  would 
justify.  I^  under  securities  for  pub- 
licity, it  were  found  in  practice  that 
companies,  formed  on  the  principle  of 
unlimited  responsibility,  were  more 
skilMly^  and  more  cautiousl^r  managed, 
companies  with  limited  liability  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  an  equal  compe- 
tition with  them ;  and  would  therefore 
rarely  be  formed,  imless  when  such 
limitation  was  the  only  condition  on 
which  the  neceesaiy  amount  of  capital 
could  be  raised:  and  in  that  case  it 
would  be  very  unreasonable  to  say  that 
their  formation  ought  to  be  prevented, 

*  S«e  the  lieport  already  referred  to 
pp.  14&-U8. 
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It  maj  further  be  remarked,  that 
although,  with  equality  of  capital,  a 
company  of  limited  liahility  ofifers  a 
somewhat  less  security  to  those  who 
deal  with  it,  than  one  in  which  eveij 
shareholder  is  responsible  with  his 
whole  fortune,  yet  even  the  weaker  of 
these  two  securities  is  in  some  respects 
stronger  than  that  which  an  individual 
capitalist  can  afford.  In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  there  is  such  security  as 
can  be  founded  on  his  unlimited  lia- 
bility, but  not  that  derived  from  pub- 
licity of  transactions,  or  from  a  known 
and  large  amount  of  paid-up  capital. 
This  topic  is  well  treated  in  an  able 
paper  by  M.  Coquelin,  published  in 
the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  July 
1843.* 

"  While  third  parties  who  trade 
with  individuals,"  says  this  writer, 
"scarcely  ever  know,  except  by  ap- 
proximation, and  even  that  most  vague 
and  uncertain,  what  is  the  amount  of 
capital  responsible  for  the  performance 
of  contracts  mad©  with  them,  those 
who  trade  with  an  anonymous  societv 
can  obtain  full  information  if  they  seek 
it,  and  perform  their  operations  -with  a 
feeling  of  confidence  that  cannot  exist 
in  the  other  case.  Again,  nothing  is 
easier  than  for  an  individual  trader  to 
conceal  the  extent  of  his  engagements, 
as  no  one  can  know  it  certainly  but 
himself.  Even  his  confidential  clerk 
may  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  the  loans  he 
finds  himself  compelled  to  make  may 
not  all  be  of  a  character  to  require 
that  they  be  entered  in  his  day-book. 
It  is  a  secret  confined  to  himself ;  one 
which  transpires  rarely,  and  always 
slowly;  one  which  is  unveiled  only 
when  the  catastrophe  has  occurred. 
On  the  contrary,  the  anonymous  so- 
ciety neither  can  nor  ou^ht  to  borrow, 
without  the  fact  beconung  known  to 
all  the  world — directors,  clerks,  share- 
holders, and  the  public.  Its  operations 
partake  in  some  respects,  of  the  nature 
of  those  of  governments.  The  light  of 
day  penetrates  in  every  direction,  and 
there  can  be  no  secrets  from  those  who 

*  The  quotation  is  from  a  translation  ^ub- 
Hshed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  in  an  Amenoan 
periodical,  JIunf$  Marehan^g  Magazine,  for 
May  and  June  1846. 


seek  for  information.  Thus  all  is  fixed, 
recorded,  known,  of  the  capital  and 
debts  in  the  case  of  the  anonymous 
society,  while  all  is  uncertain  and  un- 
known in  the  case  of  the  individual 
trader.  Which  of  the  two,  we  would 
ask  the  reader,  presents  the  most 
favourable  aspect,  or  the  surest  gua- 
rantee, to  the  view  of  those  who  trade 
with  them  ? 

"Again,  availing  himself  of  the 
obscurity  in  which  his  affairs  are 
shrouded,  and  which  he  desires  to  in- 
crease, the  private  trader  is  enabled, 
so  long  as  his  business  appears  pros- 
perous, to  produce  impressions  in  re- 
gard to  his  means  far  exceeding  the 
reality,  and  thus  to  establish  a  credit 
not  justified  by  those  means.  When 
losses  occur,  and  he  sees  himself 
threatened  with  bankruptcy,  the  world 
is  still  ignorant  of  his  condition,  and 
he  finds  himself  enabled  to  contract 
debts  far  beyond  the  possibility  of 
payment.  The  fatal  day  arrives,  and 
the  creditors  find  a  debt  much  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated,  while  the 
means  of  payment  are  as  much  leas. 
Even  this  is  not  all.  The  same  ob- 
scurity which  has  served  him  so  well 
thus  far,  when  desiring  to  magnify  his 
capital  and  increase  nis  credit,  now 
affords  him  the  opportunity  of  placing 
a  part  of  that  capital  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  creditors.  It  becomes  dimi- 
nished, if  not  annihilated.  It  hides 
itself,  and  not  even  legal  remedies,  nor 
the  activity  of  creditors,  can  bring  it 
forth  from  the  dark  corners  in  wmch 

it  is  placed Our  readers  can 

readily  determine  for  themselves  if 
practices  of  this  kind  are  equally  easy 
in  the  case  of  the  anonymous  society. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  such  things  are 
possible,  but  we  think  t^at  they  wiU 
agree  with  us  that  from  its  nature,  its 
organization,  and  th«  necessary  pub- 
licity that  attends  all  its  actions,  the 
liability  to  such  occurrences  is  very 
greatly  diminished." 

The  laws  of  most  countries,  England 
included,  have  erred  in  a  twofold  man- 
ner with  regard  to  joint-stock  cona- 
panics.  While  they  have  been  most 
unreasonably  jealous  of  allowing  such 
associations  to  exist,  especially  with 
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limited  responKibility,  they  have  gene- 
rally neglected  the  enforcement  of 
publicity;  the  best  Becurit^  to  the 
public  against  any  danger  which  might 
arise  from  this  description  of  partner- 
ships ;  and  a  secnrity  quite  as  much 
required  in  the  case  of  those  associa- 
tions of  the  kind  in  question,  which, 
by  an  exception  from  their  general 
practice,  they  suffered  to  exist.  Even 
m  the  instance  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  holds  a  monopoly  from  the 
legislature,  and  has  had  partial  control 
over  a  matter  of  so  mucn  public  inte- 
rest as  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium,  it  is  only  within  these  few 
years  that  any  publicity  has  been  en- 
forced ;  and  the  publicity  was  at  first 
of  an  extremely  incomplete  character, 
though  now,  for  most  practical  pur- 
poses, probably  at  length  sufficient. 

§  7.  The  other  kind  of  limited  part- 
nership which  demands  our  attention, 
is  that  in  which  the  managing  partner 
or  partners  are  responsible  with  their 
whole  fortunes  for  the  engagements  of 
the  concern,  but  have  others  associated 
with  them  who  contribute  only  definite 
sums,  and  are  not  liable  for  anything 
beyond,  though  they  participate  in  the 
profits  according  to  any  rule  which 
may  be  agreed  on.  This  is  called 
partnership  in  commandite:  and  the 
partners  with  limited  liability  (to 
whom,  by  the  French  law,  all  inter- 
ference in  the  management  of  the  con- 
cern is  interdicted)  are  known  by  the 
name  communditaires.  Such  partner- 
ships are  not  allowed  by  English  law : 
in  all  private  partnerships,  whoever 
shares  in  the  profits  is  hable  for  the 
debts,  to  as  plenary  an  extent  as  the 
managing  partner. 

For  such  prohibition  no  satisfactory 
defence  has  ever,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  made.  Even  the  insufficient 
reason  giyen  a«iinst  limiting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  shareholders  in  a  joint- 
stock  company,  does  not  apply  here; 
there  being  ^  no  diminution  of  the 
motives  to  circumspect  management, 
since  all  who  take  any  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  concern  are  liable  -with 
their  whole  fortunes.  To  third  parties, 
again,  the  security  is  improved  by  the 
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existence  of  commandite;  since  the 
amount  subscribed  by  commanditaires 
is  all  of  it  available  to  creditors,  the 
commanditaires  losing  their  whole  in- 
vestment before  any  creditor  can  lose 
anything ;  while,  if  instead  of  becoming 
partners  to  that  amount,  they  had  lent 
the  sum  at  an  interest  equal  to  the 
profit  they  derived  from  it,  they  would 
nave  shared  with  the  other  creditors 
in  the  residue  of  the  estate,  diminish- 
ing »ro  rata  the  dividend  obtained  by 
alL  While  the  practice  of  commandite 
thus  conduces  to  the  interest  of  cre- 
ditors, it  is  often  highly  desirable  for 
the  contracting  parties  themselves. 
The  managers  are  enabled  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  a  much  greater  amount  of 
capital  than  they  could  borrow  on 
their  own  security;  and  persons  are 
induced  to  aid  useful  undertakings,  by 
embarking  limited  portions  of  capital 
in  them,  when  they  would  not,  and 
often  could  not  prudently,  have  risked 
their  whole  fortunes  on  the  chances  of 
the  enterprise. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that 
where  due  facilities  are  afforded  to 
joint-stock  companies,  commandite 
partnerships  are  not  required.  But 
there  are  classes  of  cases  to  which  the 
commandite  principle  must  always 
be  better  adapted  than  the  joint- 
stock  principle.  "  Suppose,"  says  M. 
Coquelin,  "  an  inventor  seeking  for  a 
capital  to  cany  his  invention  into 
practice.  To  obtain  the  aid  of  capi- 
talists, he  must  offer  them  a  share  of 
the  anticipated  benefit ;  they  must  as- 
sociate themselves  with  him  in  the 
chances  of  its  success.  In  such  a  case, 
which  of  the  forms  would  he  select? 
Not  a  common  partnership,  certainly ;" 
for  various  reasons,  and  especially  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  partner 
with  capital,  willing  to  risk  his  whole 
fortune  on  the  success  of  the  inven- 
tion.*    "  Neither  would  he  select  the 

*  '*  There  has  heen  a  great  deal  of  com. 
miseration  professed,"  says  Mr.  Duncan, 
solicitor,  "towards  the  poor  inventor;  he 
has  been  oppressed  by  the  high  cost  of 
p^ents ;  but  his  chief  oppression  has  been 
the  partnership  Uw,  which  prevents  his 
^ettin^  any  one  to  help  him  to  develop  hi» 
invention.  He  is  a  poor  man,  and  therefore 
cannot  nve  security  to  a  creditor :  no  one 
will  lend  him  money;   the  rate  of  interest 
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Anonymous  Society,"  or  any  other  fonr. 
of  joint-stock  company,  **  m  which  he 
might  he  snperseded  as  manager.  He 
would  stand,  in  such  an  association,  on 
no  hotter  footing  than  any  other  share- 
holder, and  he  might  he  lost  in  the 
crowd;  whereas,  the  association  ex- 
isting, as  it  were,  hy  and  for  him,  the 
management  would  appear  to  helong 
to  him  as  a  matter  or  right.  Cases 
occur  in  which  a  merchant  or  a  manu- 
facturer, without  heing  precisely  an 
inventor,  has  undeniable  claims  to  the 
management  of  an  undertaking,  from 
the  possession  of  qualities  peculiarly 
calculated  to  promote  its  success.  So 
great,  indeed,  continues  M.  Coquelin, 
"  is  the  necessity,  in  many  cases,  for 
the  limited  partnership,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  we  could  dis- 
pense with  or  replace  it :"  and  in  re- 
ference to  his  own  country  he  is  pro- 
bably in  the  right. 

Where  there  is  so  great  a  readiness 
as  in  England,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  to  form  ioint-stock  associations, 
even  without  the  encouragement  of  a 
limitation  of  responsibility ;  comman- 
dite partnership,  thoueh  its  prohibition 
is  in  principle  quite  indefensible,  can- 
not be  deemed  to  be,  in  a  merely  eco- 

offered,  however  high  it  may  be,  is  not  an 
attntotion.  But  if  by  the  alteration  of  the 
law  he  oonld  allow  capitalists  to  ta^e  an 
interest  with  him  and  share  the  profits,  while 
the  risk  should  be  confined  to  the  capital 
they  embarked,  there  is  very  little  donbt  at 
all  that  he  would  frequently  get  asdstanoe 
from  capitalists;  whereas  at  the  present 
moment,  with  the  law  as  it  stands,  he  is  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  his  invention  is  useless 
to  him ;  he  struggles  month  after  month ;  he 
applies  again  and  again  to  the  capitaliat 
without  avail.  I  know  it  practically  in  two 
or  tluree  cases  of  patented  inventions ;  espe- 
oially  one  where  parties  with  capital  were 
desirous  of  entering  into  an  undertaking  of 
great  moment  in  Liverpool,  but  five  or  six 
aiffbrent  gentlemen  were  deterred  from  doing 
so,  all  fseUng  the  strongen  objection  to  what 
each  one  called  the  cursed  partnership  law." 

Report,  p.  165. 

Mr.  Fane  says,  '  *  In  the  course  of  my  pro- 
fessional life,  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  I  have  learned  that  the  most 
unfortunate  man  in  the  world  is  an  inventor. 
The  difficulty  which  an  inventor  finds  in 
getting  at  capital,  involves  him  in  all  sorts 
of  embarrassments,  and  he  ultimately  is  for 
the  most  part  a  ruined  man,  and  somebody 
•Im  gets  possession  of  bis  inventioa.**~>Ib. 


nomical  point  of  view,  of  the  iTpperafive 
necessity  which  M.  Coquelin  ascribes 
to  it.  Yet  the  inconvemences  are  not 
small,  which  arise  indirectly  from  those 
provisions  of  the  law  by  which  eveiy 
one  who  shares  in  the  profits  of  a  con- 
cern is  subject  to  the  rail  liabilities  of 
I  an  unlimited  partnership.  It  is  impos- 
I  sible  to  say  how  many  or  what  uaeM 
modes  of  combination  are  rendered 
impracticable  by  this  state  of  the  law. 
It  is  sufficient  for  its  condemnation 
that,  unless  in  some  way  relaxed,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  payment  of  wages 
in  part  hy  a  percentage  on  profits ;  in 
other  words,  the  association  of  the 
operatives  as  virtual  partners  with  the 
capitalist.* 

It  is,  above  all,  with  reference  to  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  that  complete  freedom  in 
the  conditions  of  partnership  is  indis- 
pensable. Combinations  such  as  the 
associations  of  workpeople,  described 
in  a  former  chanter,  are  the  most 
powerful  means  of  effecting  the  social 
emancipation  of  the  labourers  through 
their  own  moral  qualities.  Nor  is  the 
liberty  of  association  important  solely 
for  its  examples  of  success,  hut  fiilly 
as  much  so  lor  the  sake  of  attempts 
which  would  not  succeed ;  but  hy  their 
failure  would  give  instruction  more  im- 
pressive than  can  be  afforded  bv  any- 
thing short  of  actual  experience.  Every 
theory  of  social  improvement,  the  worth 
of  which  is  capable  of  being  brought  to 
an  experimental  test,  should  be  per 
mitted,  and  even  encoura^d,  to  sub- 
mit itself  to  that  test.  From  snch 
experiments  the  active  portion  of  the 
working  classes  would  deri^^  lessons 
which  tney  would  he  slow  to  learn  from 
the  teaching  of  persons  supposed  to 
have  interests  and  prejudices  advene 
to  their  good ;  woula  obtain  the  means 
of  correcting,  at  no  cost  to  society,  what 
ever  is  now  erroneous  in  their  notions 
of  the  means  of  establishing  their  in 
dependence ;  and  of  discovering  the  con- 
ditions, moral,  intellectual,  and  indoa- 

*  It  is  considered  possible  to  dTeet  this 
through  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  by 
erecting  the  capitalist  and  his  workpecpk 
into  a  Limited  Company :  as  proposed  I7 
Messrs.  Briggs  (supra,  p.  465). 
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trial,  which  are  indispeniably  necessary 
for  effecting  without  injustice,  or  for 
effecting  at  all,  the  social  regeneration 
they  aspire  to.* 

The  jFrench  law  of  partnership  is 
superior  to  the  English  in  permitting 
commandite;  and  superior,  in  having 
no  such  unmanageable  instrument  as 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  all  cases  arising 
from  commercial  transactions  being 
adjudicated  in  a  compa'-atively  cheap 
and  expeditions  mannei  by  a  tribunal 
of  merchants.  In  other  respects  the 
French  system  is  far  worse  than  the 
English.  A  joint-stock  company  with 
limited  responsibility  cannot  be  formed 
without  the  express  authorization  of 
the  department  of  goYemment  called 
the  Council  of  State,  a  body  of  admi- 
nistrators, generally  entire  strangers  to 
industrial  transactions,  who  have  no 
.nterest  in  promoting  enterprises,  and 
are  a^t  to  think  that  the  purpose  of 
their  institution  is  to  restrain  them; 
whose  consent  cannot  in  any  case  be 
obtained  without  an  amount  of  time 
and  labour  which  is  a  very  serious 
hindrance  to  the  commencement  of  an 
enterprise,  while  the  extreme  uncer- 
tainty of  obtaining  that  consent  at  all 
is  a  great  discouragement  to  capitalists 
who  would  be  willing  to  subscribe.  In 
regard  to  jointwstock  companies  with- 
out limitation  of  responsibility,  which 
in  England  exist  in  such  numbers  and 
are  formed  with  such  facility,  these 
associations  cannot,  in  France,  exist  at 
all ;  for,  in  cases  of  unlimited  partner- 
ship, the  French  law  does  not  permit 
the  division  of  the  capital  into  trans- 
ferable shares. 

The  best  existing  laws  of  partner- 
■hip  appear  to  be  those  of  the  New 

*  By  an  act  of  the  year  1852,  called  the 
Indnatrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  for 
which  the  nation  is  indebted  to  the  public- 
ppirited  exertiona  of  Mr.  Blaney,  industrial 
associations  of  working  people  are  admitted 
to  the  statatory  priTileges  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties. This  not  only  exempts  them  from 
the  formalities  applicable  to  joint-stock  com- 

Sanies,  but  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
isputes  among  thepartners  without  recourse 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There  are  still 
some  defects  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
which  ^  hamper  the  proceedings  of  the 
Societies  in  several  respects ;  as  is  pointed 
out  in  the  Almanack  of  tbe  Boohdala  £qnit- 
able  Pioneers  for  1861. 


England  States.  Aoeording  to  Mr. 
Carey,+  "  nowhere  is  association  so 
little  trammelled  by  regulations  as  in 
New  England;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  there,  and  particularly  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  In  these 
states,  the  soil  is  covered  with  com- 
pagniea  anonymes — chartered  compa- 
nies—  for  almost  every  conceiyaole 
purpose.  Every  town  is  a  corporation 
for  the  management  of  its  roads,  oridges, 
and  schools ;  which  are,  therefore,  under 
the  direct  control  of  those  who  pav 
for  them,  and  are  consequently  well 
managed.  Academies  and  churches, 
lyceums  and  libraries,  saving-fund  so- 
cieties, and  trust  companies,  exist  in 
numbers  proportioned  to  the  wants  o< 
the  people,  and  all  are  corporations 
Every  district  has  its  locaJ  bank,  of  a 
size  to  suit  its  wants,  the  stock  of  which 
is  owned  by  the  small  capitalists  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  managed  by 
themselves ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the 
system  of  banking  so  perfect  —so  little 
liable  to  vibration  in  the  amount  of 
loans — ^the  necessary  effect  of  which  is, 
that  in  none  is  the  value  of  property 
so  little  affected  by  changes  in  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  cur^ncy  re- 
sulting from  the  movements  of  their 
oton  banking  institutions.  In  the  two 
states  to  which  we  have  particularly 
referred,  they  are  almost  two  hundred 
in  number.  Massachusetts,  alone, 
offers  to  our  view  fifty-three  insurance 
offices,  of  various  forms,  scattered 
through  the  state,  and  all  incorporated. 
Factories  are  incorporated,  and  are 
owned  in  shares ;  and  every  one  that 
has^  any  part  in  the  management  of 
their  concerns,  from  the  purchase  o( 
the  raw  material  to  the  sale  of  the 
manufactured  article,  is  a  part  owner ; 
while  every  one  employed  in  them  has 
a  prospect  of  becoming  one,  by  the  use 
of  prudence,  exertion,  and  economy. 
Charitable  associations  exist  in  largo 
numbers,  and  all  are  incorporated. 
Fishing  vessels  are  owned  in  shares  by 
those  who  navigate  them;    and   the 

t  In  a  note  appended  to  hia  translation  ^f 
X.  Coquelin's  psper« 
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sailors  of  a  whftliiig  ship  depend  in  a 
great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  iroon 
we  success  of  the  Tojage  for  ineir 
compensation.  Every  master  of  a  ves- 
sel trading  in  the  Sontihem  Ocean  is  a 
part  owner,  and  the  interest  he  pos- 
sesses is  a  strong  inducement  to  exer- 
tion and  economv,  hj  aid  of  which  the 
people  of  New  England  are  rapidly 
driving  out  the  competition  of  other 
nations  for  the  trade  of  that  part  of 
the  world.  Wherever  settled,  they  ex- 
hihit  the  same  tendency  to  combination 
of  action.  In  New  York  they  are  the 
chief  owners  of  the  lines  of  packet 
ships,  which  are  divided  into  shares, 
owned  by  the  shipbuilders,  the  mer- 
chants, the  master,  and  the  mates; 
which  last  generally  acquire  the  means 
of  becoming  themselves  masters,  and 
to  this  is  due  their  great  success.  The 
system  is  the  most  perfectly  democratic 
of  any  in  the  world.  It  affords  to 
every  labourer,  every  sailor,  every  ope- 
rative, male  or  female,  the  prospect  of 
advancement ;  and  its  results  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  we  should  have  reason 
to  expect.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are 
talent,  industry,  and  prudence,  so  cer- 
tain to  be  largely  rewarded," 

The  cases  of  insolvency  and  fraud  on 
the  part  of  chartered  companies  in 
America,  which  have  caused  so  much 
loss  and  so  much  scandal  in  Europe, 
did  not  occur  in  the  part  of  the  Union 
to  which  this  extract  refers,  but  in 
other  States,  in  which  the  right  of  as- 
sociation is  much  more  fettered  by  legal 
restrictions,  and  in  which,  accordingly, 
joint-stock  associations  are  not  compa- 
rable in  number  or  variety  to  those  of 
New  England.  Mr.  Carey  adds,  "  A 
careful  examination  of  the  systems  of 
the  several  states,  can  scarcely,  we 
think,  fail  to  convince  the  reader  of 
the  advantage  resulting  from  permit- 
ting men  to  determine  among  them- 
selves the  terms  upon  which  they  will 
associate,  and  allowing  the  associations 
that  may  be  formed  to  contract  with 
the  public  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
they  will  trade  togrether,  whether  of 
the  limited  or  unlimited  liability  of  the 
partners."  This  principle  has  been 
adopted  as  the  foundation  of  all  recent 
English  legislation  on  the  subject 


§  8.  I  proceed  to  the  subject  of  In 
fiolven<r^  liawi. 

Good  laws  on  this  subject  are  im- 
portant, first  and  principally,  on  the 
score  of  public  morals ;  which  ore  on 
no  point  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  law,  for  good  and  evil,  than  in  a 
matter  belonging  so  preeminently  to 
the  province  of  law  as  the  preservation 
of  pecuniary  integrity.  But  ihe  sab- 
ject  is  also,  in  a  merely  economical 
point  of  view,  of  great  importance. 
First,  because  the  economical  well- 
being  of  a  people,  and  of  mankind,  de- 
pends in  an  especial  manner  upon  iheir 
being  able  to  trust  each  other's  en- 
gagements. Secondly,  because  one  of 
the  risks,  or  expenses,  of  indnstrial 
operations  is  the  risk  or  expense  of 
what  are  commonly  called  bad  debts, 
and  every  saving  which  can  be  effected 
in  this  liability  is  a  diminution  of  cost 
of  production ;  by  dispensing  with  an 
item  of  outlay  which  in  no  way  con- 
duces to  the  desired  end,  and  which 
must  be  paid  for  either  by  the  con- 
sumer of  the  commodity,  or  from  the 
general  profits  of  capital,  according  as 
the  burthen  is  peculiar  or  general. 

The  laws  and  practice  of  nations 
on  this  subject  have  almost  always 
been  in  extremes.  The  ancient  laws 
of  most  countries  were  all  severity  to 
the  debtor.  They  invested  the  creditor 
with  a  power  of  coercion,  more  or  less 
t^nnical,  which  he  might  use  against 
his  insolvent  debtor,  either  to  extort 
the  surrender  of  hidden  property,  or  to 
obtain  satisfaction  of  a  vindictive  cha- 
racter, which  might  console  him  for 
the  non-payment  of  the  debt.  This 
arbitrary  power  has  extended,  in  some 
countries,  to  making  the  insolvent 
debtor  serve  the  creditor  as  his  slave: 
in  which  plan  there  were  at  least  some 
grains  of  common  sense,  since  it  might 
possibly  be  regarded  as  a  scheme  for 
making  him  work  out  the  debt  by  his 
labour.  In  England,  the  coercion  as- 
sumed the  milder  form  of  ordinary  im- 
prisonment. The  one  and  the  other 
were  the  barbarous  expedients  of  a 
rude  age,  repugnant  to  justice  as  well 
as  to  humanity.  Unfortunately  the 
reform  of  them,  like  that  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  generally,  has  been  taken  in 
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hand  as  an  affair  of  homanitj  only,  not 
of  juBtice:  and  the  modish  humanity 
of  the  present  time,  which  is  essen- 
tiallj  a  thing  of  one  idea,  has  in  this 
as  in  other  cases,  gone  into  a  violent 
reaction  against  the  ancient  severity, 
and  might  ahnost  he  sapposed  to  see 
in  the  fact  of  haying  lost  or  squan- 
dered other  j>eople's  property,  a  pecu- 
liar title  to  indulgence.  Everything 
in  the  law  which  attached  disagp-eeahle 
consequences  to  that  fact,  was  ^du- 
ally relaxed,  or  entirely  got  nd  of: 
until  the  demoralizing  effects  of  this 
laxity  hecame  so  evident  as  to  deter- 
mine, hy  more  recent  legislation,  a 
salutary  though  rery  insufficient  move- 
ment in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  indulgence  of  the  laws  to  those 
who  have  made  themselves  unahle  to 
ay  their  just  dehts,  is  usually  de- 
pended, on  the  plea  that  the  sole  ohject 
of  the  law  should  be,  in  case  of  insol- 
vency, not  to  coerce  the  person  of  the 
debtor,  but  to  ^t  at  his  property,  and 
distribute  it  faurly  among  the  creditors. 
Assuming  that  this  is  and  ought  to  be 
the  sole  object,  the  mitigation  of  the 
law  was  in  the  first  instance  carried  so 
far  as  to  sacrifice  that  object.  Impri- 
sonment at  the  discretion  of  a  creditor 
was  really  a  powerful  engine  for  ex- 
tracting from  the  debtor  any  property 
which  ne  had  concealed  or  otherwise 
made  away  with :  and  it  remains  to  be 
shown  by  experience  whether,  in  de- 
priving creditors  of  this  instrument, 
the  law,  even  as  last  amended,  has  fur- 
nished them  with  a  sufficient  equiya- 
lent.  But  the  doctrine,  that  the  law 
has  done  all  that  ought  to  be  expected 
from  it,  when  it  has  put  the  creditors 
in  possession  of  the  property  of  an  in- 
solyent,  is  in  itself  a  totally  inadmis- 
sible piece  of  spurious  humanity.  It 
is  the  Dusiness  of  law  to  prevent  wrong- 
doing, and  not  simply  to  patch  up  the 
consequences  of  it  when  it  has  oeen 
committed.  The  law  is  bound  to  take 
care  that  insolvency  shall  not  be  a  good 
pecumuy  speculation ;  that  men  shall 
not  haye  the  privilege  of  hazarding 
other  people's  property  without  their 
[knowledge  or  consent,  taking  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise  if  it  is  successful, 
and  if  it  fails,  throwing  the  loss  upon 


the  rightful  owners;  and  that  they 
shall  not  find  it  answer  to  make  them- 
selyes  unable  to  pay  their  just  debts, 
by  spending  the  money  of  tueir  credi- 
tors in  personal  indulgence.  It  is 
admitted  that  what  is  technically  called 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  the  false  pre- 
tence of  inability  to  pay,  is,  wnen 
detected,  properly  subject  to  punish- 
ment. But  does  it  follow  that  insol- 
vency is  not  the  consequence  of  mis- 
conduct because  the  inability  to  pay 
may  be  real  ?  If  a  man  has  been  a 
spendthrift,  or  a  gambler,  with  property 
on  which  his  creditors  had  a  prior 
claim,  shall  he  pass  scot-free  because 
the  mischief  is  consummated  and  the 
money  gone  ?  Is  there  any  yery  mate- 
rial difference  in  point  of  morality 
between  this  conduct,  and  those  other 
kinds  of  dishonesty  which  go  by  the 
names  of  fraud  and  embezzlement? 

Such  cases  are  not  a  minority,  but 
a  large  majority  among  insolyencies. 
The  statistics  of  bankruptcy  prove  the 
fact.  "  By  far  the  greater  part  of  all 
insolyencies  arise  from  notorious  mis- 
conduct ;  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
solyent  Debtors  Court  and  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Coxurt  will  prove  it.  Ex- 
cessive and  unjustifiable  overtrading 
or  most  absurd  speculation  in  com- 
modities, merely  because  the  poor  spe- 
culator ^  thought  they  would  get  up,* 
but  why  he  thought  so  he  cannot  tell ; 
speculation  in  hops,  in  tea,  in  silk,  in 
com — things  with  which  he  is  alto- 
^ther  unacquainted ;  wild  and  absurd 
myestments  in  foreign  funds,  or  in 
joint-stocks;  these  are  among  the 
most  innocent  causes  of  bankruptcy.*** 
The  experienced  and  intelligent  writer 
from  whom  I  quote,  corroborates  his 
assertion  by  the  testimony  of  seyeral 
of  the  official  assi^ees  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.  One  of  them  says^ 
"  As  far  as  I  can  collect  from  the 
books  and  documents  furnished  by  the 
bankrupts,  it  seems  to  me  that'*  in 
the  wnole  number  of  cases  which 
occurred  during  a  giyen  time  in  the 
conrt  to  which  he  was  attached, 
'^  fourteen  have  been  ruined  by  spe- 

*  From  a  volume  published  in  1816,  en« 
titled.  Credit  the  lAfeqf  Commerce,  by  Mr 
J.  H.  Elliott. 
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culatioiifl  in  thincrs  with  which  they 
were  unacauainted  ;  three  hy  neglect- 
ing book-Keeping ;  ten  by  trading 
beyond  their  capital  and  means,  ana 
the  consequent  loss  and  expense  of 
accommodation-bills ;  forty-nine  by  ex- 
pending more  than  they  could  rea> 
sonably  hope  their  profits  would  be, 
though  their  business  yielded  a  fair 
retam ;  none  by  any  general  distress, 
or  the  falling  off  of  any  particular 
branch  of  tra^e."  Another  of  these 
officers  says  that,  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  "  fifty-two  cases  of 
bankruptcy  have  come  under  my  care. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  thirty-two  of 
these  have  arisen  from  an  imprudent 
expenditure,  and  five  partly  from  that 
cause,  and  partly  from  a  pressure  on 
the  business  in  which  the  bankrupts 
were  employed.  Fifteen  I  attribute 
to  improvident  speculations,  combined 
in  many  instances  with  an  extravagant 
mode  of  life.*' 

To  these  citations  the  author  adds 
the  following  statements  from  his  pei> 
Bonal  means  of  knowledge.  "  Many 
insolvencies  are  produced  by  trades- 
men's indolence ;  they  keep  no  books, 
or  at  least  imperfect  ones,  which  they 
never  balance ;  they  never  take  stock ; 
they  employ  servants,  if  their  trade 
be  extensive,  whom  they  are  too  in- 
dolent even  to  supervise,  and  then 
become  insolvent.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  one-half  of  all  the  persons 
engaged  in  trade,  even  in  London, 
never  take  stock  at  all :  they  go  on 
year  after  year  without  knowing  how 
their  afiairs  stand,  and  at  last,  lil^e  liie 
child  at  school,  they  find  to  their  sur- 
prise, but  one  halfpenny  left  in  their 
pocket.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  not 
one-fourth  of  all  the  persons  in  the 
provinces,  either  manufacturers,  trades- 
men, or  farmers,  ever  take  stock ;  nor 
in  fact  does  one-half  of  them  ever  keep 
account-books,  deserving  any  other 
nair^  than  memorandum-books.  I 
know  sufficient  of  the  concerns  of 
five  hundred  small  tradesmen  in  the 
provinces,  to  be  enabled  to  say,  that 
not  one-fiith  of  them  ever  take  stock, 
or  keep  even  the  most  ordinary  ac- 
counts. I  am  prepared  to  say  of  such 
tradesmen,     fix)ia    caiefully-prepared 
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tables,  giving  every  advantage  where 
there  has  been  any  doubt  as  to  the 
causes  of  their  insolvency,  that  ^ere 
nine  happen  from  extravagance  or 
dishonesty,  one"  at  most  "niay  be 
referred  to  misfortune  alone."  * 

Is  it  rational  to  expect  among  the 
trading  classes  any  high  sense  of 
justice,  honour,  or  integrity,  if  the  law 
enables  men  who  act  in  this  mannei 
to  shuffle  off  the  consequences  of  theii 
misconduct  upon  those  who  have  been 
so  unfortimate  as  to  trust  them  ;  and 
practically  proclaims  that  it  looks 
upon  insolvency  thus  prodaoed,  as 
a  "  misfortune,"  not  an  offence? 

It  is,  of  course,  not  denied,  that  in* 
solvencies  do  arise  from  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  debtor,  and  that,  in 
many  more  cases,  his  culpability  is  not 
of  a  high  order ;  and  the  law  ought  to 
make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  such 
cases,  but  not  without  a  searching  in- 
vestigation ;  nor  should  the  case  ever 
be  let  go  without  having  ascertained, 
in  the  most  complete  manner  practi- 
cable, not  the  fact  of  insolvency  only, 
but  the  cause  of  it.  To  have  been 
trusted  with  money  or  money^'s  worth, 
and  to  have  lost  or  spent  it,  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  something  wrong: 
and  it  is  not  for  the  creditor  to  prove, 
which  he  cannot  do  in  one  case  ont  of 
ten,  that  there  has  been  criminality, 
but  for  the  debtor  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption, by  laying  open  the  whob 
state  of  ms  affairs,  and  showing  either 
that  there  has  been  no  misconduct,  or 
that  the  misconduct  has  been  of  an 
excusable  kind.  If  he  £ail  in  this,  he 
ought  never  to  be  dismissed  without  a 
punishment  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  blame  which  seems  justly  imputable 
to  him;  which  punishment,  however, 
might  be  shortened  or  mitigated  in 
proportion  as  he  appeared  Ukely  to 
exert  himself  in  repairing  the  iigury 
done. 

It  is  a  conmion  argument  with  tibose 
who  approve  a  relaxed  system  of  in- 
solvency laws,  that  credit,  except  in 
the  ^eat  operations  of  commerce,  is 
an  evil ;  and  that  to  deprive  creditors 
of  legal  redress  is  a  judicious  means  of 
preventing  credit  from  being  given. 
•  Pp.  60-1. 
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l^t  which  is  given  by  retail  dealers 
to  unproductive  oonsumers  is,  no 
doubty  to  the  excess  to  which  it  is  car- 
ried, a  considerable  evil  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  true  of  large,  and  espe- 
cially of  long,  credits;  for  there  is 
credit  whenever  goods  are  not  paid  for 
before  they  quit  the  shop,  or,  at  least, 
the  custody  of  the  seller;  and  there 
would  be  much  inconvenience  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  sort  of  credit.  But 
a  large  proportion  of  the  debts  on 
which  insolvency  laws  take  effect,  are 
those  due  by  small  tradesmen  to  the 
dealers  who  supply  them :  and  on  no 
class  of  debts  does  the  demoralization 
occasioned  by  a  bad  state  of  the  law, 
operate  more  perniciously.  These  are 
commercial  credits,  wmch  no  one 
wishes  to  see  curtailed ;  their  existence 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  general 
industry  of  the  country,  and  to  numbers 
of  honest,  well-conducted  persons  of 
small  means,  to  whom  it  would  be  a 
great  injury  that  they  should  be  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  the  accommo- 
dation they  need,  and  would  not  abuse, 
through  the  omission  of  the  law  to 
provide  just  remedies  against  dishonest 
or  reckless  borrowers. 

But  though  it  were  granted  that 
retail  transactions,  on  any  footing  but 
that  of  read^  money  payment,  are  an 
evil,  and  their  entire  suppression  a  fit 
object  for  legislation  to  aim  at;  a 
worse  mode  of  compassing  that  object 
could  scarcely  be  invented,  than  to 
permit  those  who  have  been  trusted  by 
others  to  cheat  and  rob  them  with  im- 
punity. The  law  does  not  generally 
select  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the  ap- 
propriate instrument  for  inflicting  chas- 
tisement on  the  comparatively  inno- 
cent :  when  it  seeks  to  discourage  any 
course  of  action,  it  does  so  bv  applying 
inducements  of  its  own,  not  by  outlaw- 
ing those  who  act  in  the  manner  it 
deems  ofc^jectionable,  and  letting  loose 
the  predatory  instincts  of  the  worthless 
part  of  mankind  to  feed  upon  them.  If 
a  man  has  conmiitted  murder,  the  law 
condemns  him  to  death;  but  it  does 
not  promise  impunity  to  anybody  who 
may  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  taking  his 
purse.  The  offence  of  believing  an- 
other's wonia  even  zaahly,  is  not  so 


heinous  that,  for  the  sake  of  discourag- 
ing it,  the  spectacle  should  be  brought 
home  to  every  door,  of  triumphant  ras- 
cality, with  the  law  on  its  side,  mock- 
ing the  victims  it  has  made.  This 
pestilent  example  has  been  very  widely 
exhibited  since  tha  relaxation  of  the 
insolvency  laws.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
that,  even  by  absolutely  depriving  cre- 
ditors of  all  legal  redress,  uie  kind  of 
credit  which  is  considered  objectien- 
able  would  really  be  very  much  checked. 
Rogues  and  swmdlers  are  still  an  ex- 
ception among  mankind,  and  people 
will  go  on  trusting  each  other  s  pro- 
mises. Large  dealers,  in  abundant 
business,  would  refuse  credit,  as  many 
of  them  ahready  do :  but  in  the  eager 
competition  of  a  great  town,  or  the  de- 
penaent  position  of  a  village  shop- 
keeper,  what  can  be  expected  from  the 
tradesman  to  whom  a  single  customer 
is  of  importance,  the  beginner,  perhaps, 
who  is  striving  to  get  into  bumness? 
He  will  take  the  risk,  even  if  it  were 
still  ^ater;  he  is  ruined  if  he  cannot 
sell  his  goods,  and  he  can  but  be  ruined 
if  he  is  defrauded.  Nor  does  it  avail 
to  say^  that  he  ought  to  make  proper 
inquiries,  and  ascei-tain  the  character 
of  those  to  whom  he  supplies  goods  on 
trust.  In  some  of  the  most  flagrant 
cases  of  profligate  debtors  which  have 
come  before  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  the 
swindler  had  been  able  to  give,  and 
had  given,  excellent  references.* 

*  The  following  extracts  from  the  French 
Oode  of  Commerce,  (the  tnuiaUtion  is  that 
of  Mr.  Fane,)  show  the  great  extent  to 
which  the  jast  distinctions  are  made,  and  the 

E roper  investigations  provided  for,  by  French 
vw.  The  word  banqueromte,  wliich  can  only 
be  translated  hj  bankruptoj,  is,  howeyer, 
confined  in  France  to  eulpabU  insoheni^^, 
which  is  distinguished  into  timpU  bank- 
ruptcjT  and  frauduUni  bankruptcy.  The 
following  are  cases  of  simple  banbmptcy : — 

"  Bvorr  insoWent  who,  m  the  inyestigation 
of  his  affairs,  shall  appear  chargeable  with 
one  or  more  of  the  ftiliowing  offences,  shall 
be  proceeded  agahist  as  a  simple  bank- 
rupt. 

"  If  his  house  expenses,  whieh  he  is  bound 
to  enter  regularly  ia  a  day-book,  appear 
excessiTe. 

"If  he  has  sjwnt  oonsideraUe  sums  at 
play,  or  in  operations  of  pure  basard. 

"  If  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  borrowed 
largely,  or  resoUi  merchandise  at  a  loss,  or 
below  the  current  price,  after  it  spueared  bj 
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CHAPTER  X. 


or  nrTiBrunmoES  of  ooTXRNinsirr  obouhdbd  oh  ■bhohboub 

THBOSIES. 


f  1.  From  the  necessary  fonctions 
of  goyernment,  and  the  effects  produced 
on  the  economical  interests  of  society 
by  their  good  or  ill  discharge,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  functions  which  belong  to 
what  I  haye  termed,  for  want  of  a 
better  designation,  the  optional  class ; 
those  which  are  sometimes  assumed  by 
govemments  and  sometimes  not,  and 
which  it  is  not  unanimously  admitted 
that  they  ought  to  exercise. 

Before  entering  on  the  general  prin- 
cij>les  of  the  question,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  clear  from  our  path  all  those 
cases,  in  which  government  interfei^ 
ence  works  ill,  because  grounded  on 
false  views  of  the  subject  interfered 
with.  Such  cases  have  no  connexion 
with  any  theory  respecting  the  proper 
limits  of  interference.  There  are  some 
things  with  which  governments  ou^ht 
not  to  meddle,  and  other  things  with 
which  they  ou^ht ;  but  whether  right 
or  wrong  in  itsel(  the  interference 
must  work  for  ill,  if  government,  not 

his  last  aeooimt-tftking  tbrni  his  debts  ex- 
oeeded  his  assets  by  one-ha]f. 

*'If  he  has  issued  negotiable  aeeorities 
to  three  times  the  amount  of  his  ayail- 
able  assets,  aooordisf  to  his  last  aoconnt- 
taldng. 

"The  followine  may  also  be  preoeeded 
against  as  simple  oankrapts : — 

*'  He  who  has  not  declared  his  own  insol- 
Tenor  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law: 

"  He  who  has  not  come  in  and  surrendered 
within  the  time  limited,  having  no  legitimate 
excuse  for  his  absence : 

"He  who  either  produces  no  books  at  all, 
or  produces  such  as  hate  been  irregularly 
kept,  and  this  although  the  irregularities  may 
not  indicate  fraud." 

The  penalty  for  "  simple  bankruptoj"  is 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  two  years.  The  fol- 
lowing are  oases  of  fraudulent  bankrupt<7, 
of  wmch  the  punishment  is  compulsory 
labonr  (the  galleys)  for  a  term : 

"If  he  has  attempted  to  acooimt  for  his 
property  by  fictitious  expenses  and  losses, 
or  if  he  does  not  fully  acoouat  for  all  his 
reoeiptt  t  ' 


understanding  the  subject  which  it 
meddles  with,  meddles  to  bring^  about 
a  result  which  would  be  mischievons. 
We  will  therefore  begin  by  passing  in 
review  various  &lse  theories,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  formed  the 
ground  of  acts  of  government  more  or 
less  economically  injurious. 

Former  writers  on  political  eoonomT 
have  found  it  needful  to  devote  much 
trouble  and  space  to  this  department  of 
their  subject.  It  has  now  happily  be- 
come possible,  at  least  in  our  own 
country,  greatly  to  abridge  this  purely 
negative  part  of  our  discussions.  Ilie 
false  theories  of  political  economy 
which  have  done  so  much  mischief  in 
times  past,  are  entirely  diacredited 
among  all  who  have  not  lagged  behind 
the  general  progress  of  opinion ;  and 
few  of  the  enactments  which  were  once 
grounded  on  those  theories  still  help  to 
deform  the  statute-book.  As  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  condemnation 
rests,  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  other 

**  If  he  has  fraadulenfly  ooneealed  any 
sum  of  money^  or  any  debt  due  to  him,  or 
any  merchandise  or  other  moyeablea : 

"If  he  has  made  fraudulent  salsa  or  gifts 
of  his  property: 

"If  he  has  aUowed flotitiooi debta  to  be 
proved  against  his  estate : 

"If  he  has  been  entrusted  with  pro- 
perty, either  merely  to  keep,  or  with 
special  directions  as  to  its  use,  and  has 
nevertheless  appropriated  it  to  his  own 
use: 

"  If  he  has  pnrehased  real  pruperiy  in  a 
borrowed  name: 

**  If  he  has  concealed  his  books. 

"The  following  mag  also  be  proceeded 
against  in  a  similar  way  :— 

'*  He  who  has  not  kept  books,  or  whose 
books  shall  not  exhibit  his  real  situation  as 
regards  his  debts  and  credits. 

"  He  who,  haying  obtained  a  protection 
(nauf-canduit),  shall  not  have  duly  af> 
tended." 

These  various  provisions  relate  only  to 
commercial  insolvency.  The  laws  in  regard 
to  ordinary  debts  are  ooosiderablj  mon 
rigorous  to  the  debtor* 
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parts  of  tUs  treatise,  we  may  here 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  in- 
dications. 

Of  these  &1se  theories,  the  most 
notable  is  the  doctrine  of  Protection  to 
Native  Industry ;  a  phrase  meaning 
the  prohibition,  or  the  discouragement 
bj  heavy  duties,  of  such  forei^  com- 
modities as  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced at  home.  If  the  theory  involved 
in  this  system  had  been  correct,  the 
practical  conclusions*  grounded  on  it 
would  not  have  been  unreasonable. 
The  theory  was,  that  to  buy  things 
produced  at  home  was  a  national  bene- 
nt,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
commodities,  generalljr  a  national  loss. 
It  being  at  the  same  time  evident  that 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  to  buy 
foreign  commodities  in  preference  to 
domestic  whenever  they  are  either 
cheaper  or  better,  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  appeared  in  this  respect  to 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest ;  he 
was  certain,  if  left  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, to  do  what  according  to  the 
theory  was  ii^jurious  to  the  public. 

It  was  shown,  however,  in  our 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  international 
trade,  as  it  had  been  often  shown  by 
former  writers,  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  commodities,  in  the  conmion 
course  of  traffic,  never  takes  place,  ex- 
cept when  it  is,  economically  speaking, 
a  national  good,  by  causing  the  same 
amount  of  commodities  to  be  obtained 
at  a  smidler  cost  of  labour  and  capital 
to  the  country.  To  prohibit,  therefore, 
this  importation,  or  impose  duties 
which  prevent  it,  is  to  render  the  labour 
and  capital  of  the  country  less  efficient 
in  proauction  than  they  would  other- 
wise be ;  and  compel  a  waste,  of  the 
difference  between  the  labour  and 
capital  necessary  for  the  home  produc- 
tion of  the  commodity,  and  that  which 
is  required  for  producing  the  things 
with  which  it  can  be  purchased  from 
abroad.  The  amount  of  national  loss 
thus  occasioned  is  measured  by  the 
excess  of  the  price  at  which  the  com- 
modity is  produced,  over  that  at  which 
it  could  be  imported.  In  the  case  of 
manufactured  goods,  the  whole  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  prices  is  ab- 
sorbed in  indemnifying  the  producers 


for  waste  of  labour,  or  of  the  c&pital 
which  supports  that  labour.  Tnose 
who  are  supposed  to  be  benefited, 
namely  the  makers  of  the  protected 
articles,  (unless  they  form  an  exclusive 
company,  and  have  a  monopoly  against 
their  own  coimtrymen  as  vrell  as 
against  foreigners,)  do  not  obtain 
higher  profits  than  other  people.  All 
is  sheer  loss,  to  the  country  as  well  as 
to  the  consumer.  When  the  protected 
article  is  a  product  of  agriculture — the 
waste  of  labour  not  being  incurred  on 
the  whole  produce,  but  only  on  what 
may  be  called  the  last  instalment  of  it 
— the  extra  price  is  only  in  part  an 
indemnity  for  waste,  the  remainder 
being  a  tax  paid  to  the  landlords. 

The  restrictive  and  prohibitory 
policy  was  originally  grounded  on  what 
IS  called  the  Mercantile  System,  which 
representing  the  advantage  of  foreign 
trade  to  consist  solely  in  brinjrine 
money  into  the  country,  gave  artificial 
encouragement  to  exportation  of  goods, 
and  discountenanced  their  importation. 
The  only  exceptions  to  the  system 
were  those  required  by  the  system 
itself.  The  materials  and  instruments 
of  production  were  the  subjects  of  a 
contrary  policy,  directed  however  to 
the  same  end;  they  were  fireely  im- 
ported, and  not  permitted  to  lie  ex- 
ported, in  order  that  manu&cturers, 
bein^  more  cheaply  supplied  with  the 
requisites  of  manu&cture,  might  be 
able  to  sell  cheaper,  and  therefore  to 
export  more  largely.  For  a  similar 
reason,  importation  was  allowed  and 
even  favoured,  when  confined  to  the 
productions  of  countries  which  were 
supposed  to  take  from  the  country  still 
more  than  it  took  from  them,  thus  en- 
riching it  by  a  favourable  bUance  of 
trade.  As  part  of  the  same  system, 
colonies  were  founded,  for  the  supposed 
advantage  of  compelling  them  to  buy 
our  commodities,  or  at  all  events  not 
to  buy  those  of  any  other  country :  in 
return  for  which  restriction,  we  were 
generally  willing  to  come  under  an 
equivalent  obligation  with  respect  to 
the  stople  productions  of  the  colonisto. 
The  consequences  of  the  theory  were 
pushed  so  far,  that  it  was  not  unusual 
even  to  give  bounties  on  exportation, 
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and  induce  foreigners  to  buy  from  us 
rather  than  from  other  countries,  by  a 
cheapness  which  we  artificially  pro- 
duced, by  paying  part  of  the  price  for 
them  out  of  our  own  taxes.  This  is  a 
stretch  beyond  the  point  jet  reached 
by  any  private  tradesman  m  his  com- 

ritition  for  business.  No  shopkeeper, 
should  think,  ever  made  a  practice  of 
bribing  customers  by  selling  goods  to 
them  at  a  permanent  loss,  making  it 
up  to  himself  from  other  funds  in  his 
possession. 

The  pinciple  of  the  Mercantile 
Theory  is  now  given  up  even  bv 
writers  and  governments  who  still 
cling  to  the  restrictive  system.  What- 
ever hold  that  system  has  over  men's 
minds,  independently  of  the  private 
interests  exposed  to  real  or  appre- 
hended loss  by  its  abandonment,  is 
derived  from  fallacies  other  than  the 
old  notion  of  the  benefits  of  heaping 
up  money  in  the  country.  The  most 
enective  of  these  is  the  specious  plea 
of  employing  our  own  countrymen  and 
our  national  industry,  instead  of  feed- 
ing and  supporting  the  industry  of 
foreigners.  The  answer  to  this,  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  former 
chapters,  is  evident.  Without  revert- 
ing to  the  fundamental  theorem  dis- 
cussed in  an  earl]^  part  of  the  present 
treatise,*  respecting  the  nature  and 
sources  of  employment  for  labour,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  what  has  usuaUy  been 
said  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade, 
that  the  alternative  is  not  between  em- 
ploying our  own  people  and  foreigners, 
but  between  employmg  one  class  and 
another  of  our  own  people.  The  im- 
ported commodity  is  always  paid  for, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  produce 
of  our  own  industry:  that  industry 
being,  at  the  same  time,  rendered 
more  productive,  since,  with  the  same 
labour  and  outlay,  we  are  enabled  to 
possess  ourselves  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  article.  Those  who  have  not 
well  considered  the  subject  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  our  exporting  an  equiva- 
lent in  our  own  produce,  for  the  foreign 
articles  we  consume,  depends  on  con- 
tingencies— on  the  consent  of  foreign 
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countries  to  make  some  oorres^nding 
relaxation  of  their  own  restrictions,  or 
on  the  question  whether  those  from 
whom  we  buy  are  induced  by  that  cir- 
cumstance to  buy  more  from  ub  ;  and 
that,  if  these  things,  or  things  equiva- 
lent to  them,  do  not  happen,  the  pay- 
ment must  be  made  in  money.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing 
more  objectionable  in  a  money  pay- 
ment than  in  payment  by  any  other 
medium,  if  the  .state  of  the  market 
makes  it  the  most  adyantageoos  re- 
mittance ;  and  the  money  itself  was 
first  acquired,  and  would  again  be  re- 

})leuiBhed,  by  the  export  of  an  eqniva- 
ent  value  of  our  own  products.  But, 
in  the  next  place,  a  very  short  interval 
of  paying  in  money  would  so  lower 
prices  as  either  to  stop  a  part  of  the 
miportation,  or  raise  up  a  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  produce,  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  imports.  I  grant  that  this  dis- 
turbance of  the  eqiiation  of  interna- 
tional demand  would  be  in  some  de- 
gree to  our  disadvantage,  in  the  par- 
chase  of  other  imported  articles ;  and 
that  a  country  wnich  prohibits  some 
foreign  commodities,  does,  casteris 
pariSuSf  obtain  those  which  it  does 
not  prohibit,  at  a  less  price  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  to  pay.  To  ex- 
press the  same  thing  in  other  words ; 
a  country  which  destroys  or  prevents 
altogether  certain  branches  oi  foreign 
trade,  thereby  anniliiiating  a  general 
gain  to  the  world,  which  would  be 
shared  in  some  proportion  between 
itself  and  othei  countries — does,  in 
some  circumstances,  draw  to  itself  at 
the  expense  of  foreigners,  a  larger 
share  than  would  else  belong  to  it  of 
the  gain  arising  firom  that  portion  of 
its  foreign  trade  which  it  sufibre  to 
subsist.  But  even  this  it  can  only  be 
enabled  to  do,  if  foreigners  do  not 
maintain  equivalent  prohibitions  or  re- 
strictions against  its  commodities.  In 
auy  case,  the  justice  or  expediency  of 
destroying  one  of  two  gains,  in  order 
to  engross  a  rather  larger  share  of  the 
other,  does  not  require  much  discus- 
sion :  the  gain,  too,  which  is  destroyed, 
being,  in  proportioii  to  the  magnitode 
of  the  transactions,  the  larger  of  the 
two,  since  it  is  the  one  which  capita^ 
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left  to  itBclf,  ii  supposed  to  seek  by 
preference. 

Defeated  as  a  general  theory,  the 
Protectionist  doctrine  finds  support  in 
some  particular  cases,  from  considerar 
tions  which,  when  really  in  point,  in- 
volve greater  interests  than  mere  sav- 
ing of  labour ;  the  interests  of  national 
subsistence  and  of  national  defence. 
The  discussions  on  the  Com  Laws 
have  funiliarized  everybody  with  the 
plea,  that  we  ought  to  dc  independent 
of  foreigners  for  the  food  of  the 
people ;  and  the  Navigation  Laws 
were  grounded,  in  theory  and  profes- 
sion, on  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
"nursery  of  seamen"  for  the  navj. 
On  this  last  subject  I  at  once  admit, 
that  the  object  is  worth  the  sacrifice ; 
and  that  a  country  exposed  to  invasion 
by  sea,  if  it  cannot  olnerwise  have  suf- 
ficient ships  and  sailors  of  its  own  to 
secure  the  means  of  manning  on  an 
emergency  an  adequate  fleet,  is  quite 
right  in  obtaining  those  means,  even 
at  an  economical  sacrifice  in  point  of 
cheapness  of  transport.  When  the 
Engfish  navigation  laws  were  enacted, 
the  Dutch,  from  their  maritime  skill 
and  their  low  rate  of  profit  at  home, 
were  able  to  carry  for  other  nations, 
England  included,  at  cheaper  rates 
than  those  nations  could  carry  for 
themselves:  which  placed  all  other 
countries  at  a  great  comparative  dis- 
advantage in  obtaining  experienced 
seamen  for  their  ships  of  war.  The 
Navigation  Laws,  by  which  this  de- 
ficiency was  remedied,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  blow  struck  against  the 
maritime  power  of  a  nation  with  which 
England  was  then  frequently  engaged 
in  hostilities,  were  probably,  though 
economically  disadvantageoua,  politi- 
cally expedient.  But  English  ships  and 
sailors  can  now  navigate  as  cheaply  as 
those  of  any  other  country ;  maintain- 
ing at  least  an  equal  competition  with 
the  other  maritime  nations  even  in 
their  own  trade.  The  ends  which  may 
once  have  justified  Navigation  Laws, 
require  them  no  longer,  and  afforded 
DO  reason  for  maintaining  this  in- 
vidious exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  free  trade. 

'^'iih  regard  to  subsistence,  the  plea 


of  the  Protectionists  has  been  so  often 
and  so  triumphantly  met,  that  it  re- 
quires little  notice  here.  That  country 
IS  the  most  steadily  as  well  as  the 
most  abundantly  supplied  with  food, 
which  draws  its  supplies  from  the 
largest  surface.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
found  a  general  system  of  policy  on  so 
improbable  a  danger  as  that  of  being 
at  war  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  at  once;  or  to  suppose  that, 
even  if  inferior  at  sea,  a  whole  country 
could  be  blockaded  like  a  town,  or  that 
the  growers  of  food  in  other  countries 
would  not  be  as  anxious  not  to  lose  an 
advantageous  market,  as  we  should  be 
not  to  be  deprived  of  their  com.  On 
the  subject,  however,  of  subsistence, 
there  is  one  point  which  deserves  more 
especial  consideration.  In  cases  of 
actual  or  apprehended  scarcity,  many 
countries  of  Europe  are  accustomed  to 
stop  the  exportation  of  food.  Is  this, 
or  not,  sound  j)olicy  ?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  present  state  o\ 
international  morality,  a  people  can- 
not, any  more  than  an  individual,  be 
blamed  for  not  starving  itself  to  feed 
others.  But  if  the  gi'eatest  amount  ol 
good  to  mankind  on  the  whole,  were 
the  end  aimed  at  in  the  maxims  ol 
international  conduct,  such  collective 
churlishness  would  certainly  be  con- 
demned b^  them.  Suppose  that  in 
ordinary  circumstances  the  trade  in 
food  were  perfectly  free,  so  that  the 
price  in  one  country  could  not  habitu- 
ally exceed  that  in  any  other  by  more 
than  the  cost  of  carriage,  together  with 
a  moderate  profit  to  the  importer.  A 
general  scarcity  ensues,  affecting  all 
countries,  but  in  unequal  degrees.  If 
the  ^rice  rose  in  one  country  more 
than  in  others,  it  would  be  a  proof  that 
in  that  country  the  scarcily  was  se- 
verest, and  that  by  permitting  food  to 
go  freely  thither  from  any  other  coun 
try,  it  would  be  spared  from  a  less 
urgent  necessity  to  relieve  a  greater. 
When  the  interests,  therefore,  of  all 
countries  are  considered,  free  exporta- 
tion is  desirable.  To  the  exporting 
country  considered  separately,  it  may, 
at  least  on  the  particular  occasion,  oe 
an  inconvenience :  but  taking  into  ac- 
count that  the  country  whirh  is  now 
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the  giver,  ^U  in  some  future  seaion 
be  the  receiver,  and  the  one  that  is 
benefited  by  the  freedom,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  even  to  the  apprehension  of 
food-rioters  it  might  be  made  apparent, 
that  in  such  cases  they  shonla  do  to 
others  what  they  would  wish  done  to 
themselves. 

In  countries  in  which  the  system  of 
Protection  ii  declining,  but  not  yet 
wholly  given  up,  such  as  the  United 
States,  a  doctrine  has  come  into  notice 
which  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
free  trade  and  restriction,  namely,  that 
protection  for  protection's  sake  is  im- 
pTo^r,  but  that  there  is  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  having  as  much  protec- 
tion as  may  incidentally  result  from  a 
tariff  framed  solely  for  revenue.  Even 
in  England,  regret  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed that  a  ''moderate  fixed  duty'* 
was  not  preserved  on  com,  on  account 
of  the  revenue  it  would  yield.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  the  general 
impolicy  of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of 
life,  this  doctrine  overlooks  the  fact, 
that  revenue  is  received  onlv  on  the 
quantity  imported,  but  that  tfie  tax  is 
paid  on  the  entire  quantity  consumed. 
To  make  the  public  pay  much  that  the 
treasury  may  receive  a  little,  is  not  an 
eligible  mode  of  obtaining  a  revenue. 
In  the  case  of  manu&ctured  articles 
the  doctrine  involves  a  palpable  incon- 
sistency. The  object  of  tne  duty  as  a 
means  of  revenue,  is  inconsistent  with 
its  affording,  even  incidentally,  any 
protection.  It  can  only  operate  as 
protection  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  im- 
portation ;  and  to  whatever  degree  it 
prevents  importation,  it  afi'ords  no 
revenue. 

The  only  case^  in  which,  on  mere 
principles  of  political  economy,  pro- 
tecting duties  can  be  defensible,  is 
when  they  are  imposed  temporarily 
(especially  in  a  young  and  rising  na- 
tion) in  hopes  of  naturalizing  a  foreign 
industry,  m  itself  perfectly  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The 
superiority  of  one  country  over  another 
in  a  branch  of  production,  often  arises 
only  from  having  begun  it  sooner. 
There  may  be  no  inherent  advantage 
on  one  part,  or  disadvantage  on  the 
othefi  but  only  a  present  euperiorily  of 


acquired  skUl  and  experience.  A 
country  which  has  this  skill  and  ex- 
perience yet  to  acquire,  may  in  other 
respects  be  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction than  those  which  were  earlier 
in  the  field :  and  besides,  it  is  a  just 
remark  of  Mr.  Rae,  that  nothing  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  promote  improve- 
ments in  any  branch  of  production,  than 
its  trial  under  a  new  set  of  conditions. 
But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  indi- 
viduals should,  at  their  own  risk,  or 
rather  to  their  certain  loss,  introduce 
a  new  manufacture,  and  bear  the 
burthen  of  carrying  it  on  until  the 
producers  have  been  educated  up  to 
the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  pro- 
cesses are  traditional.  A  protecting 
dulr,  continued  for  a  reasonable  time, 
will  sometimes  be  the  least  inconve- 
nient mode  in  which  the  nation  can 
tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  an 
expeiiment.  But  the  protection  should 
be  confined  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
good  ground  of  assurance  that  the  in- 
dustry which  it  fosters  will  after  a 
time  be  able  to  dispense  with  it ;  nor 
should  the  domestic  producers  ever  be 
allowed  to  expect  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued to  them  beyond  the  time  neces- 
sary for  a  fair  tnal  of  wliat  they  are 
capable  of  accomplishing. 

The  only  writer  of  any  reputation  as 
a  political  economist,  who  now  adheres 
to  the  Protectionist  doctrine,  M^.  H. 
C.  Carey,  rests  its  defence,  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  principally  on 
two  reasons.  One  is,  the  great  saving 
in  cost  of  carriage,  consequent  on  pro- 
ducing commodities  at  or  very  near  to 
the  place  where  they  are  to  be  con- 
sumed. The  whole  of  the  cost  of  car- 
riage, both  on  the  commodities  im- 
ported and  on  those  exported  in  ex- 
change for  them,  he  regards  as  a 
direct  burthen  on  the  producers,  and 
not,  as  is  obviously  the  truth,  on  the 
consumers.  On  whomsoever  it  faUs, 
it  is,  without  doubt,  a  burthen  on  the 
industry  of  the  world.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious (and  that  Mr.  Carey  does  not 
see  it,  is  one  of  the  many  surprising 
things  in  his  book)  that  the  burthen 
is  only  borne  for  a  more  than  equi- 
valent advantage.  If  the  oommoditr 
is  bought  in  a  foreign  conntiy  wiu 


domestic  produce  in  ipite  of  the  double 
cost  of  carriage,  the  fact  proves  that, 
heavy  as  that  cost  may  be,  the  saving 
in  cost  of  production  outweighs  it,  and 
the  collective  labour  of  the  countrv  is 
on  the  whole  better  remunerated  than 
if  the  article  were  produced  at  home. 
Cost  of  carriage  is  a  natural  protecting 
duty,  which  free  trade  has  no  power 
to     abrogate:    and    unless    America 
gained  more  by  obtainine  her  manu- 
factures througn  the  medium  of  her 
com  and  cotton,  than  she  loses  in  cost 
of  carriage,  the  capital  employed  in 
producing  com  and  cotton  in  annually 
nicreased  quantities    for  the  foreign 
market,  would  turn  to  manufactures 
instead.    The  natural  advantage  at- 
tending a  mode  of  industry  in  which 
there  is  less  cost  of  carriage  to  pay, 
can  at  most  be  only  a  justification  for 
a  temporaiy  and  merely  tentative  pro- 
tection,   llie  expenses  of  production 
being  always  greatest  at  first,  it  may 
happen  that    the  home    production, 
though  really  the  most  advantageous, 
may  not  become  so  until  after  a  certain 
duration  of  pecuniary  loss,  which  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  private  specu- 
lators should  incur  in  order  that  their 
successors  may  be  benefited  by  their 
ruin.    I  have  therefore  conceded  that 
in  a  new  country,  a  temporary  pro- 
tecting duty  may  sometimes  be  econo- 
mically defensible ;  on  condition,  how- 
ever,   that  it  be    strictly  limited  in 
point  of  time,  and  provision  be  made 
Aat    during  the  ktter   part  of  its 
existence  it  be    on  a  gradually  de- 
creasing scale.    Such  temporary  pro- 
tection is  of  the  same  nature  as   a 
patent,  and  should  be  governed  by 
similar  conditions. 

The  remaining  argument  of  Mr. 
Carey  in  support  of  the  economic 
benefits  of  Protectionism,  applies  only 
to  countries  whose  exports  consist 
of  agricultural  produce.  He  argues, 
that  by  a  trade  of  this  description  they 
actually  send  away  their  soil;  the  dis- 
tant consumers  not  giving  back  to  the 
land  of  the  country,  as  home  consumers 
would  do,  the  fertili2ang  elements 
which  they  abstract  from  it.  This 
argument  deserves  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  physical  truth  on  which 
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it  is  founded ;  a  truth  which'  has  only 
lately  come    to    be    understood,  but 
whicn  is  henceforth  destined  to  be  a 
permanent  element  in  the  thoughts  of 
statesmen,   as   it  must   always  have 
been  in  the  destinies  of  nations.    To 
the    question  of  Protectionism,  how- 
ever,  it  is  irrelevant.    That  the  im- 
mense erowth  of  raw  produce  in  Ame- 
rica to  DO  consumed  in  Europe,  is  pro- 
gressively exhausting  the  soil  of  the 
Eastern,  and  even  of  the  older  Western 
States,  and  that  both  are  already  far 
less  productive  than  formerly,  is  cre- 
dible in  itself  even  if  no  one  bore  wit* 
ness  to  it.    But  what  I  have  already 
said  respecting  cost  of  carriage,  is  true 
also  of  the  cost  of  manuring.     Free 
trade  does  not  compel  America  to  ex- 
port com ;  she  would  cease  to  do  so,  if 
it  ceased  to  be  to  her  advantage.    As, 
then,  she  would  not  persist  in  export- 
ing raw  produce  and  importing  manu- 
factures, any  longer  than  the  labour 
she  saved  by  doing  so,  exceeded  what 
the  carriage  cost  her ;  so,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  for  her  to  replace  in 
the  soil  the  elements  of  fertility  which 
she  had  sent  away,  if  the  saving  in 
cost  of  production  were   more  than 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  carriage  and 
of^  manure  together,  manure  would  be 
imported,  and  if  not,  the  export  of  com 
would  cease.    It  is  evident  that  one  of 
these  two  things  would  already  have 
taken  place,  if  there  had  not  been  near 
at  hand  a  constant  succession  of  new 
soils,  not  yet  exhausted  of  their  fer- 
tility, the  cultivation  of  which  enables 
her,  whether   judiciously  or  not,   to 
postpone  the  question  of  manure.    As 
soon  as  it  no  longer  answers  better  to 
break  up  new  soils  than  to  manure 
the  old,  America  will  either  become  a 
regular  importer  of  manure,   or  will 
without  protecting  duties  grow  com 
for  herself  only,  and  manufacturing  for 
herself,  will    make    her  manure,    as 
Mr.  Carey  desires,  at  home.* 

•  To  this  Mr.  Carey  would  reply  (indeed, 
he  has  already  so  replied  in  advance),  that 
of  all  oommoditiefl,  manure  is  the  least  sua- 
ceptible  of  being  conveyed  to  a  distance. 
This  is  true  of  sewage,  and  of  stable  manure^ 
bat  not  true  of  the  ingredients  to  which  those 
manures  owe  their  emcienoy.  These,  on  the 
contrary,  are  chiefly  subannoeR  containing 
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For  these  obyiouB  reasons,  I 
Mr.  Carey's  economic  argmnenti  for 
Protectionism  to  be  totally  invalid.  The 
economic,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  strongest  point  of  his  case.  Ame- 
rican Protectionists  often  reason  ex- 
tremely ill,  but  it  is  an  injustice  to 
them  to  suppose  that  their  Protec- 
tionist creed  rests  upon  nothing  su- 
perior to  an  economic  blunder:  many 
of  them  have  been  led  to  it  much  more 
by  consideration  for  the  higher  inte- 
rests of  humanity^han  by  purely  eco- 
nomic reasons.  They,  and  Mr.  Carey 
at  their  head,  deem  it  a  necessary 
condition  of  human  improvement  that 
towns  should  abound ;  that  men  should 
combine  their  labour,  by  means  of  in- 
terchange, with  near  neighbours — with 
people  of  pursuits,  capacities,  and 
mental  cultivation  different  from  their 
own,  sufficiently  close  at  hand  for  mu- 
tual sharpening  of  wits  and  enlarging 
of  ideas — rather  than  with  people  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  They 
believe  that  a  nation  all  engaged  in 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  pursuit 
— ^a  nation  all  agricultural — cannot  at- 
tain a  high  state  of  civilization  and 
culture.  And  for  this  there  is  a  great 
foundation  of  reason.  If  the  difficulty 
can  be  overcome,  the  United  States, 
with  their  free  institutions,  their  uni- 
versal schooling,  and  their  omnipresent 
press,  are  the  people  to  do  it;  but 
whether  this  islpossible  or  not,  is  still 
a  problem.  So  far,  however,  as  it  is 
an  object  to  check  the  excessive  dis- 
persion of  the  population,  Mr.  Wake- 
field has  pointed  out  a  better  way :  to 
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and  the  phosphates.  The  question.  Indeed, 
n)ainly  concerns  the  phosphates ;  for  of  the 
alkalies,  soda  Is  procurable  everywhere, 
while  potass,  being  one  of  the  constituents 
of  granite  and  the  other  feldspathic  rocks, 
exists  in  many  subsoils,  by  whose  progressive 
decomposition  it  is  renewed;  a  large  quan- 
tity also  being  brought  down  in  the  dejposits 
of  rivers .  A  s  for  the  phosphates,  they,  in  the 
very  convenient  form  of  pulverised  bones,  are 
a  regular  article  of  commerce,  largely  im- 
ported into  England,  as  they  are  sure  to  be 
mto  any  country  where  the  conditions  of 
industry  make  it  worth  while  to  pay  the 
price. 
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hold  modify  the  existing  method  of  & 
posing  of  the  unoccupied  lands,  by 
raising  their  price ;  instead  of  lower- 
ing  it,  or  giving  away  the  land  gratui- 
tously, as  is  largely  done  since  the 
passing  of  the  Homestead  Act.  To 
cut  the  knot  in  Mr.  Carey's  fashion,  by 
Protectionism,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  Ohio  and  Michigan  should  be 
protected  against  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  against  England :  for  the 
manufactories  of  New  England,  no 
more  than  those  of  the  old  country, 
accomplish  his  desideratum  of  bring- 
ing a  manufacturing  population  to  the 
doors  of  the  Western  farmer.  Boston 
and  New  York  do  not  supply  the  want 
of  local  towns  to  the  Western  Prairies, 
any  better  than  Manchester ;  and  it  is 
as  difficult  to  get  back  the  manure 
from  the  one  place  as  from  the  other. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist scheme  which  requires  any 
ftirther  notice :  its  policy  towards  colo- 
nies, .and  foreign  dependencies;  that 
of  compelling  them  to  trade  exclusively 
with  the  dominant  country.  A  country 
which  thus  secures  to  itself  an  extra 
foreign  demand  for  its  commodities, 
undoubtedly  ^ves  itself  some  advan- 
tage in  the  distribution  of  the  general 
gains  of  the  commercial  world.  Since, 
however,  it  causes  the  industry  and 
capital  of  the  colony  to  be  diverted 
from  channels,  which  are  proved  to  be 
the  most  fjroductive,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  those  into  which  industry  and  ca- 
pital spontaneously  tend  to  flow ;  there 
IS  a  loss,  on  the  whole,  to  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  world,  and  the 
mother  country  does  not  gain  so  much 
as  she  makes  the  colony  lose.  If, 
therefore,  the  mother  country  refuses 
to  acknowledge  any  reciprocity  of  obli- 
gation, she  imposes  a  tribute  on  the 
colony  in  an  indirect  mode,  greatly 
more  oppressive  and  injurious  than  the 
direct.  But  if,  with  a  more  equitable 
spirit,  she  submits  herself  to  corre- 
sponding restrictions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colony,  the  result  of  the  whole 
transaction  is  the  ridiculous  one,  that 
each  party  loses  much,  in  order  that 
the  other  may  gain  a  little. 


I  2.    Next  to  the  system  of  Prateo- 
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tion,  among  miBchieTOOi  interferences 
with  the  spontaneous  course  of  indnfl- 
trial  transactions,  may  be  noticed  cer- 
tain interferences  with  contracts.  One 
Instance  is  that  of  the  Usury  Laws. 
These  on^nated  in  a  religious  preju- 
dice aeamst  receiving  interest  on 
money,  derived  from  that  fruitful  source 
of  mischief  in  modem  Europe,  the  at- 
tempted adaptation  to  Chnstianity  of 
doctrines  and  precepts  drawn  from  the 
Jewish  law.  In  Mahomedan  nations 
the  receiving  of  interest  is  formally  in- 
terdicted, and  rigidly  abstained  from ; 
and  Sismondi  has  noticed,  as  one 
among  the  causes  of  the  industrial  in- 
feriority of  the  Catholic,  compared  with 
the  Protestant  parts  of  Europe,  that 
the  Catholic  church  in  the  Middle 
Ages  gave  its  sanction  to  the  same  pre- 
judice; which  subsists,  impaired  but 
not  destroyed,  wherever  that  religion  is 
acknowleaged.  Where  law  or  con- 
scientious scruples  prevent  lending  at 
interest,  the  capital  which  belongs  to 

Serscns  not  in  business  is  lost  to  pro- 
uctive  purposes,  or  can  be  applied  to 
them  only  in  peculiar  circumstances  of 
personal  connexion,  or  by  a  subterfuge. 
Industry  is  thus  limited  to  the  capital 
of  the  undertakers,  and  to  what  they 
can  borrow  from  persons  not  bound  by 
the  same  laws  or  religion  as  them- 
selves. In  Mussulman  countries  the 
bankers  and  money  dealers  are  either 
Hindoos,  Armenians,  or  Jews. 

In  more  improved  countries,  legisla- 
tion no  longer  discountenances  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  equivalent  for  money  lent ; 
but  it  has  everywhere  interferea  with 
the  free  agency  of  the  lender  and  bor- 
rower, bv  fixing  a  legal  limit  to  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  making  the  re- 
ceipt of  more  than  the  appointed  maxi- 
mum a  penal  offence.  This  restriction, 
though  approved  bv  Adam  Smith,  has 
been  conoemned  by  all  enlightened 
persons  since  the  triumphant  onslaught 
made  upon  it  by  Bentham  in  nis 
*  Letters  on  Usury,"  which  may  still 
he  referred  to  as  the  best  extant  writing 
on  the  subject. 

Legislators  may  enact  and  maintain 
Usuiy  Laws  from  one  of  two  motives: 
ideas  of  public  policy,  or  concern  for 
Che  interest  of  the  parties  in  the  con- 


tract ;  in  this  case,  of  one  party  only, 
the  borrower.  As  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  notion  may  possibly  be,  that  it  is 
for  the  general  good  that  interest 
should  be  low.  It  is  however  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  causes  which  in- 
fluence commercial  transactions,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  rate  of  interest  is  really 
made  lower  by  law,  than  it  would  be 
made  by  the  spontaneous  play  of  supply 
and  demand.  If  the  competition  of 
borrowers,  left  unrestrained,  would 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  six  per 
cent,  this  proves  that  at  five  there 
would  be  a  greater  demand  for  loans, 
than  there  is  capital  in  the  market  to 
supply.  If  the  law  in  these  circum- 
stances permits  no  interest  beyond  five 
per  cent,  there  will  be  some  lenders, 
who  not  choosing  to  disobey  the  law, 
and  not  being  in  a  condition  to  employ 
their  capital  otherwise,  will  content 
themselves  with  the  legal  rate:  but 
others,  finding  that  in  a  season  of  press- 
ing demand,  more  may  be  made  of 
their  capital  by  other  means  than  they 
are  permitted  to  make  by  lending  it, 
will  not  lend  it  at  all ;  and  the  loan- 
able capital,  already  too  small  for  the 
demand,  will  be  still  further  dimi- 
nished. Of  the  disappointed  candi- 
dates there  will  be  manv  at  such 
periods,  who  must  have  toeir  neces- 
sities supplied  at  any  price,  and  these 
will  readily  find  a  tnird  section  ol 
lenders,  who  will  not  be  averse  to  join 
in  a  violation  of  the  law,  either  by  cir- 
cuitous transactions  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  fraud,  or  by  relying  on  the 
honour  of  the  borrower.  The  extra 
expense  of  the  roundabout  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  an  equivalent  for  the  risk 
of  non-payment  and  of  legal  penalties, 
must  be  paid  by  the  borrower,  over 
and  above  the  extra  interest  which 
would  have  been  required  of  him  by 
the  general  state  of  the  market.  The 
laws  which  were  intended  to  lower  the 
price  paid  by  him  for  pecuniary  accom- 
modation, end  thus  in  greatly  increasing 
it.  These  laws  have  also  a  directly 
demoralizing  tendency.  Knowing  the 
difiiculty  of  detecting  an  illegal  pecu- 
niary transaction  between  two  persons, 
in  which  no  third  person  is  involved,  so 
long  as  it  is  the  intereit  of  both  to  keep 
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th«  secret,  legialatora  have  adopted 
the  expedient  of  tempting  the  horrower 
to  become  the  informer,  by  making  the 
annulment  of  the  debt  a  part  of  the 
penalty  for  the  offence ;  thus  rewarding 
men  for  obtaining  the  property  of 
others  by  false  promises,  and  then  not 
only  renisin^  payment,  but  inyoking 
legal  penalties  on  those  who  have 
helped  them  in  their  need.  The  moral 
sense  of  mankind  yery  rightly  in- 
famizes those  who  resist  an  otherwise 
just  claim  on  the  ground  of  usury,  and 
tolerates  such  a  plea  only  when  re- 
sorted to  as  the  best  legal  defence 
ayailable  against  an  attempt  really 
considered  as  partaking  of  fraud  or 
extortion.  But  this  yery  seyerity  of 
public  opinion  renders  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  so  difficult,  and  the 
infliction  of  the  penalties  so  rare,  that 
when  it  does  occur  it  merely  yictimizes 
an  indiyidual,  and  has  no  effect  on 
general  practice. 

In  so  far  as  the  motiye  of  the  re- 
striction may  be  supposed  to  be,  not 
public  policy,  but  regard  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  borrower,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  case  in  which 
such  tenderness  on  the  legislator's  part 
is  more  misplaced.  A  person  of  sane 
mind,  and  of  the  age  at  which  persons 
are  legally  competent  to  conduct  their 
own  concerns,  must  be  presmned  to  be 
a  sufficient  guardian  of  his  pecuniary 
interests.  If  he  may  sell  an  estate,  or 
grant  a  release,  or  assign  away  all  his 
property,  without  control  from  the  law, 
it  seems  yery  unnecessary  that  the 
only  bargain  which  he  cannot  make 
without  its  intermeddling,  should  be  a 
loan  of  money.  The  law  seems  to 
presume  that  the  money-lender,  dealing 
with  necessitous  persons,  can  take  ad- 
yantage  of  their  necessities,  and  exact 
conditions  limited  only  b^  his  own  plea- 
sure. It  might  be  so  if  there  were 
only  one  money-lender  within  reach. 
But  when  there  is  the  whole  monied 
capital  of  a  wealthy  community  to  re- 
sort to,  no  borrower  is  placed  under 
any  d^sadyantage  in  the  market  merely 
ly  the  urgency  of  his  need.  If  he  can- 
not borrow  at  the  interest  paid  by 
other  people,  it  must  be  because  he 
cannot  giye  such  good  security :  and 


competition  will  limit  the  extra  de. 
mand  to  a  fair  equiyalent  for  the  risk 
of  his  proving  insolyent.  Though  the 
law  intends  fayour  to  the  borrower,  it 
is  to  him  above  all  that  injustioe  is, 
in  this  case,  done  by  it.  What  can  be 
more  ui^just  than  that  a  person  who 
cannot  giye  perfectly  good  security, 
should  be  preyented  from  borrowing  of 
persons  who  are  willing  to  lend  money 
to  him,  by  their  not  being  permitted  to 
receive  the  rate  of  interest  which 
would  be  a  just  equiyalent  for  their 
risk  ?  Through  the  mistaken  kindness 
of  the  law,  he  must  either  go  without 
the  money  which  is  perhaps  necessary 
to  saye  him  from  much  greater  losses, 
or  be  driyen  to  expedients  of  a  £ar 
more  ruinous  descnption,  which  the 
law  either  has  not  found  it  possible,  or 
has  not  happened,  to  interdict. 

Adam  Smith  rather  hastily  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  that  only  two 
kinds  of  persons,  "  prodigals  and  pro- 
jectors," could  require  to  borrow  money 
at  more  than  the  market  rate  of  in- 
terest. He  should  haye  included  all 
persons  who  are  in  any  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, howeyer  temporary  their  ne- 
cessities may  be.  It  may  happen  to 
any  person  in  business,  to  be  disap- 
pointed of  the  resources  on  which  he 
nad  calculated  for  meeting  some  en- 
gagement, the  non-fulfilment  of  which 
on  a  fixed  day  would  be  bankruptcy. 
In  periods  of  comn^ercial  difficulty,  this 
is  the  condition  of  many  prosperous 
mercantile  firms,  who  become  compe- 
titors for  the  small  amount  of  dispos- 
able capital  which,  in  a  time  of  general 
distrust,  the  owners  are  willing  to  part 
with.  Under  the  English  usury  laws, 
now  happily  abolished,  the  limitations 
imposed  by  those  laws  were  felt  as  a 
most  serious  aggrayation  of  eyery  com- 
mercial crisis.  Merchants  who  could 
haye  obtained  the  aid  they  required  at 
an  interest  of  seyen  or  eieht  per  cent 
for  short  periods,  were  obliged  to  give 
20  or  30  per  cent,  or  to  resort  to  forced 
sales  of  goods  at  a  still  greater  loss. 
Experience  having  obtruded  these  eyils 
on  the  notice  of  rarliament,  the  sort 
of  compromise  took  place,  of  which 
English  legislation  affords  so  many  in- 
stances, and  which  helps  to  make  ov 
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laws  and  policy  the  mass  of  incon- 
sistency that  they  are.  The  law  was 
reformed  as  a  person  reforms  a  tight 
shoe,  who  cuts  a  hole  in  it  where  it 
pinches  hardest,  and  continues  to  wear 
it.  Retaining  the  erroneous  principle 
as  a  general  rule.  Parliament  allowed 
an  exception  in  the  case  in  which  the 

? radical  mischief  was  most  flagrant, 
t  left  the  usury  laws  unrepealed,  hut 
exempted  hills  of  exchange,  of  not 
more  than  three  months'  date,  from 
their  operation.  Some  years  afterwards 
the  laws  were  repealea  in  regard  to  all 
other  contracts,  hut  left  in  rorce  as  to 
all  those  which  relate  to  land.  Not  a 
particle  of  reason  could  he  given  for 
making  this  extraordinary  distinction ; 
but  the  "  agricultural  mind"  was  of 
opinion  that  the  interest  on  mort- 
gages, though  it  hardly  eyer  came  up 
to  the  permitted  point,  would  come  up 
to  a  still  higher  point ;  and  the  usury 
laws  were  maintained  that  the  land- 
lords might,  as  they  thought,  be  en- 
abled to  borrow  below  the  market  rate, 
as  the  corn-laws  were  kept  up  that  the 
same  class  might  be  able  to  sell  corn 
'  aboye  the  man:et  rate.  The  modesty 
of  the  pretension  was  quite  worthy  of 
the  intelligence  which  could  think  that 
the  end  aimed  at  was  in  any  way  for- 
warded by  the  means  used. 

With  regard  to  the  "  prodigals  and 
projectors"  spoken  of  by  Adam  Smith; 
no  law  can  preyent  a  prodigal  from 
ruining  himself,  unless  it  lays  him  or 
his  property  under  actual  restraint, 
according  to  the  unjustifiable  practice 
of  the  Roman  Law  and  some  of  the 
Continental  systems  founded  on  it. 
The  only  effect  of  usury  laws  upon  a 
prodigal,  is  to  make  his  ruin  rather 
more  expeditious,  by  driving  him  to  a 
disreputable  class  of  money-dealers, 
and  rendering  the  conditions  more 
onerous  by  the  extra  risk  created  by 
the  law.  As  for  projectors,  a  term,  in 
its  unfavourable  sense,  rather  un&irly 
applied  to  every  person  who  has  a 
project;  such  laws  may  put  a  yeto 
upon  the  prosecution  of  the  most  pro- 
mising enterprise,  when  planned,  as  it 
generally  is,  by  a  person  who  does  not 
possess  capital  adequate  to  its  snccess- 
tul  completion.    Many  of  the  greatest 


improyements  were  at  first  looked 
shyly  on  by  capitalists,  and  had  to  wait 
long  before  they  found  one  sufficiently 
adyenturous  to  be  the  first  in  a  new 
path  :  many  years  elapsed  before  Ste- 
phenson could  convince  even  the  en- 
terprising mercantile  public  of  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  of  the  advantage 
of  substituting  railways  for  turnpike, 
roads ;  and  plans  on  which  great  laoour 
and  large  sums  haye  been  expended 
with  little  visible  result,  (the  epoch  in 
their  progress  when  predictions  of 
failure  are  most  rife,)  may  be  indefi- 
nitely suspended,  or  altogether  dropped, 
and  the  outlay  all  lost,  if,  when  the 
original  funds  are  exhausted,  the  law 
wiU  not  allow  more  to  be  raised  on  the 
terms  on  which  people  are  willing  to 
expose  it  to  the  chances  of  an  enter- 
prise not  yet  secure  of  sucoess. 

§  3.  Loans  are  not  the  only  kind  of 
contract,  of  which  governments  ha^c 
thought  themselves  qualified  to  regu- 
late the  conditions  oetter  than  the 
persons  interested.  There  is  scarcely 
any  commodity  which  they  have  not, 
at  some  place  or  time,  endeavoured  to 
make  eitner  dearer  or  cheaper  than  it 
would  be  if  left  to  itself.  The  most 
plausible  case  for  artificially  cheapen- 
ing a  commodity,  is  that  of  food  The 
desirableness  of  the  object  is  in  this 
case  undeniable.  But  since  the  aye- 
rage  price  of  food,  like  that  of  other 
things,  conforms  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion with  the  addition  of  the  usual 
profit ;  if  this  price  is  not  expected  by 
the  farmer,  he  will,  unless  compelled 
by  law,  produce  no  more  than  he  re- 
quires for  his  own  consumption :  and 
tne  law  therefore,  if  absolutely  deter- 
mined to  have  food  cheaper,  must  sub- 
stitute, for  the  ordinary  motives  to 
cultivation,  a  system  of  penalties.  If 
it  shrinks  from  doing  this,  it  has  no 
resource  but  that  of  taxing  the  whole 
nation,  to  give  a  bounty  or  premium  to 
the  grower  or  importer  of  com,  thus 
giving  everybodjr  cheap  bread  at  the 
expense  of  all :  m  reahty  a  largess  to 
those  who  do  not  pay  taxes,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  do ;  one  of  the  forms 
of  a  practice  essentially  bad,  that  of 
converting  the  working  classes  into 
O  0 
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iin working  clasfles  by  making  them  a 
present  of  subRistence. 

It  is  not  howeyer  so  mnch  the  gene- 
ital  or  average  price  of  food,  as  its 
occaRional  liigh  price  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, which  gOYcmments  have  studied 
to  reduce.  In  some  cases,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  famous  "  maximum"  of  the 
revolutionary  government  of  1793,  the 
compulsory  regulation  was  an  attempt 
by  the  rulmg  powers  to  counteract  the 
necessaiy  consequences  of  their  own 
acts;  to  scatter  an  indefinite  abun- 
dance of  the  circulating  medium  with 
one  hand,  and  keep  down  prices  with 
the  other;  a  thing  manifestly  impos- 
sible under  any  regime  except  one  of 
unmitigated  terror.  In  case  of  actual 
scarcity,  governments  are  often  urged, 
as  they  were  in  the  Irish  emergency  of 
1847,  to  take  measures  of  some  sort 
for  moderating  the  price  of  food.  But 
the  price  of  a  thing  cannot  be  raised 
by  deficiency  of  supply,  beyond  what 
is  sufficient  to  make  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  the  consumption ;  and  if  a 
government  prevents  this  reduction 
from  being  brought  about  by  a  rise  of 
price,  there  remains  no  mode  of  effect- 
ing it  unless  by  taking  possession  of 
all  the  food,  and  serving  it  out  in 
rations,  as  in  a  besieged  town.  In  a 
real  scarcity,  nothing  can  afford  gene- 
ral relief,  except  a  determination  by 
the  richer  classes  to  diminish  their  own 
consumption.  If  they  buy  and  consume 
their  usual  quantity  of  food,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  giving  money, 
they  do  no  good.  The  price  is  forced 
up  until  the  poorest  competitors  have 
no  longer  the  means  of  competing,  and 
the  privation  of  food  is  thrown  exclu- 
sively upon  the  indigent,  the  other 
classes  being  only  affected  pecuniarily. 
When  the  supply  is  insufficient,  some- 
body must  consume  less,  and  if  every 
rich  person  is  determined  not  to  be  that 
somebody,  all  they  do  by  subsidizing 
their  poorer  competitors  is  to  force  up 
the  price  so  much  the  higher,  with  no 
effect  but  to  enrich  the  corn-dealers, 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  desired  by 
those  who  recommend  such  measures. 
All  that  governments  can  do  in  these 
eui^rgencies,  is  to  counsel  a  gpneral 
moderation  in  oonsumption,  and  to  in- 


terdict such  kinds  of  it  as  are  not  of 
primaiy  importance.  Direct  measures 
at  the  cost  of  the  state,  to  procure  food 
from  a  distance,  are  expedient  when 
from  peculiar  reasons  the  thing  is  not 
likely  to  be  done  by  private  speculation. 
In  any  other  case  they  are  a  great 
error.  Private  speculators  will  not,  in 
such  cases,  venture  to  compete  with 
the  government ;  and  though  a  govern- 
ment can  do  more  than  any  one  mer- 
chant, it  cannot  do  nearly  so  much  as 
all  merchants. 

§  4.  Governments,  however,  are 
oflener  chargeable  with  having  at- 
tempted, too  successfully,  to  make 
things  dear,  than  with  having  aimed 
by  wrong  means  at  making  then- 
cheap.  The  usual  instrument  for  pro- 
ducing artificial  deamess  is  monopoly 
To  confer  a  monopoly  upon  a  producer 
or  dealer,  or  upon  a  set  of  producers  or 
dealers  not  too  numerous  to  combine, 
is  to  give  them  the  power  of  levying 
any  amount  of  taxation  on  the  public, 
for  their  individual  benefit,  which  will 
not  make  the  public  forego  the  use  ot 
the  commodity.  When  the  sharers  in 
the  monopoly  are  so  numerous  and  so 
widely  scattered  that  they  are  pro- 
vented  from  combining,  the  evil  is 
considerably  less:  but  even  then  the 
competition  is  not  so  active  among  a 
limited,  as  among  an  unlimited  num- 
ber. Those  who  feel  assured  of  a  fair 
average  proportion  in  the  general 
business,  are  seldom  eager  to  ^t  a 
larger  share,  by  foregoing  a  portion  of 
their  profits.  A  limitation  or  competi- 
tion, however  partial,  may  have  mis- 
chievous effects  quite  disproportioned 
to  the  apparent  cause.  The  mere  ex- 
elusion  of  foreigners,  from  a  brancli  of 
industry  open  to  the  free  competition 
of  every  native,  has  been  known,  even 
in  England,  to  render  that  branch  a 
conspicuous  exception  to  the  general 
indnstrial  enei^  of  the  country.  TTie 
silk  manufacture  of  England  remained 
far  behind  that  of  other  countries  of 
Em-ope,  so  long  as  the  foreign  fabrics 
were  prohibited.  In  addition  to  the 
tax  levied  for  the  profit,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, of  the  monopolists,  the  consumer 
thus  pays  an  adoitional  tax  for  thoir 
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]«EiiieB(i  and  incapacity.  When  re- 
lieved from  the  immediate  itimulus  of 
competition,  producers  and  dealers 
grow  indifferent  to  the  dictates  of  their 
ultimate  pecuniary  interest ;  preferring 
to  the  most  hopenil  prospects,  the  pre- 
■ent  ease  of  adhering  to  routine.  A 
person  who  is  already  thriving,  seldom 
puts  himself  out  of  his  way  to  com- 
mence even  a  lucrative  improvement, 
unless  urged  by  the  additional  motive 
of  fear  lest  some  rival  should  supplant 
him  by  getting  possession  of  it  Mfore 
him. 

The  condemnation  of  monopolies 
ought  not  to  extend  to  patents,  by 
which  the  originator  of  an  improved 
process  is  allowed  to  enjoy,  for  a  limited 
period,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using 
nis  own  improvement.  This  is  not 
making  the  commodity  dear  for  his 
benefit,  but  merely  postponing  a  part 
of  the  increased  cheapness  wnich  the 
public  owe  to  the  inventor,  in  order  to 
compensate  and  reward  him  for  the 
service.  That  he  ought  to  be  both 
compensated  and  rewarded  for  it,  will 
not  be  denied,  and  also  that  if  all  were 
at  once  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  ingenuity,  without  having  shared 
the  labours  or  the  expenses  which  he 
had  to  incur  in  bringing  his  idea  into 
a  practical  shape,  either  such  expenses 
and  labours  woiild  be  undergone  by 
nobody,  except  very  opulent  and  very 
public-spirited  persons,  or  the  state 
must  put  a  value  on  the  service  ren- 
dered by  an  inventor,  and  make  him  a 
pecuniary  grant.  This  has  been  done 
m  some  instances,  and  may  be  done 
without  inconvenience  in  cases  of  very 
conspicuous  public  benefit;  but  in 
general  an  exclusive  privilege,  of  tem- 
porary duration,  is  preferable ;  because 
it  leaves  nothing  to  any  one's  dis- 
cretion ;  because  the  reward  conferred 
by  it  depends  upon  the  invention's 
being  found  useful,  and  the  greater  the 
usefulness  the  greater  the  reward ;  and 
because  it  is  paid  by  the  verv  persons 
to  whom  the  service  is  rendered,  the 
consumers  of  the  commodity.  So  de- 
cisive, indeed,  are  those  considerations, 
that  if  the  system  of  patents  were 
abandoned  for  that  of  rewards  by  the 
state,  the  best  shape  which  these  could 


assume  wouM  be  that  of  a  small  tern- 
porarv  tax,  imposed  for  the  inventor'i 
benefit,  on  all  persons  making  use  of 
the  invention.  To  this,  however,  or  to 
any  other  system  which  would  vest  in 
the  state  the  power  of  deciding  whether 
an  inventor  should  derive  any  pecu- 
niary advantage  from  the  public  benefit 
which  he  confers,  the  objections  are 
evidently  stronger  and  more  funda- 
mental than  the  strongest  which  can 
possibly  be  urged  against  patents.  It 
18  generally  admitted  that  the  present 
Patent  Laws  need  much  improvement ; 
but  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
closely  analogous  one  of  Copyright,  it 
would  be  a  gross  immorality  in  the  law 
to  set  everybody  free  to  use  a  person's 
work  without  his  consent  and  without 
giving  him  an  equivalent.  I  have 
seen  with  real  alarm  several  recent 
attempts,  in  quarters  carrying  some 
authority,  to  impugn  the  principle  of 
patents  altogether ;  attempts  which,  if 
practically  successful,  would  enthrone 
free  stealing  xmder  the  prostituted 
name  of  free  trade,  and  make  the  men 
of  brains,  still  more  than  at  present, 
the  needy  retainers  and  dependents  of 
the  men  of  money-bags. 

§  5.  I  pass  to  another  kind  of  go- 
vernment interfftrence,  in  which  the 
end  and  the  means  are  alike  odious, 
but  which  existed  in  England  until 
not  so  much  as  •  generation  ago,  and 
in  France  up  to  the  year  1864.  I 
mean  the  laws  against  combinations 
of  workmen  to  raise  wages ;  laws  en- 
acted and  maintained  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  keeping  wages  low,  as  the 
famous  Statute  of  Labourers  was  passed 
by  a  legislature  of  employers,  to  pre- 
vent the  labouring  class,  when  its 
numbers  had  been  tninned  by  a  pesti- 
lence, from  taking  advantage  or  the 
diminished  competition  to  obtain  higher 
wages.  Such  laws  exhibit  the  infernal 
spirit  of  the  slave  master,  when  to  re- 
tain the  working  classes  in  avowed 
slavery  has  ceased  to  be  practicable. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  working 
classes,  by  combining  among  them- 
selves, to  raise  or  keep  up  the  general 
rate  of  wages,  it  needs  hardly  be  said 
that  this  would  be  a  thing  not  to  be 
O  t)  « 
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pimiBbed,  but  to  be  welcomed  and  re- 
joiced at.  Unfortunately  the  effect  is 
quite  beyond  attainment  by  such 
means.  The  multitudes  who  compose 
the  working  class  are  too  numerous 
and  too  widely  scattered  to  combine  at 
all,  much  more  to  combine  effectually. 
If  they  could  do  so,  they  might  doubt- 
less succeed  in  diminivshing  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  obtaining  the  same 
wages  for  less  work.  But  if  they 
aimed  at  obtaining  actually  higber 
wages  than  the  rate  fixed  by  demand 
and  supply — the  rate  which  distributes 
the  whole  circulating  capital  of  the 
country  among  the  entire  working  po- 
pulation— this  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  keeping  a  part  of  their 
number  permanently  out  of  employ- 
ment. As  support  from  public  charity 
would  of  course  be  refused  to  those 
who  could  get  work  and  would  not 
accept  it,  they  would  be  thrown  for 
support  upon  the  trades  union  of  which 
they  were  members;  and  the  work- 
people collectively  would  be  no  better 
off  than  before,  having  to  support  the 
same  numbers  out  of  the  same  aggre- 
gate wages.  In  this  way,  however, 
the  class  would  have  its  attention  for- 
cibly drawn  to  the  fact  of  a  superfluity 
of  numbers,  and  to  the  necessity,  if 
they  would  have  high  wages,  of  pro- 

Sortioning  the  supply  of  labour  to  the 
emand. 

Combinations  to  keep  up  wages 
are  sometimes  successful,  in  trades 
where  the  workpeople  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  collected  in  a  small  number  of 
local  centres.  It  is  questionable  if  com- 
binations ever  had  the  smallest  effect 
on  the  permanent  remuneration  of  spin- 
ners or  weavers ;  but  the  journeymen 
type-founders,  by  a  close  combination, 
are  able,  it  is  said,  to  keep  up  a  rate  of 
wages  much  beyond  that  which  is  usual 
in  employments  of  equal  hardness  and 
skill ;  and  even  the  tailors,  a  much  more 
numerous  class,  are  understood  to  have 
bad,  to  some  extent,  a  similar  success. 
A  rise  of  wages,  thus  confined  to  par- 
ticular employments,  is  not  (like  a  rise 
of  general  wages)  defrayed  firom  profits, 
but  raises  the  value  and  price  of  the 
particular  article,  and  falls  on  the  con- 
^mer ;  the  capitalist  who  ^produces  the 


commodity  being  only  injured  in  so  far 
as  the  high  price  tends  to  narrow  the 
market ;  and  not  even  then,  unless  it 
does  so  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
the  rise  of  price :  for  though,  at  higher 
wages,  he  employs,  vrith  a  given  capital, 
fewer  workpeople,  and  obtains  less  of 
the  commodity,  yet,  if  he  can  sell  the 
whole  of  this  diminished  quantity  at 
the  higher  price,  his  profits  are  as  great 
as  before. 

This  partial  rise  of  wages,  if  not 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder 
of  the  working  class,  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  evil.  The  consumer, 
indeed,  must  pay  for  it ;  but  cheapness 
of  goods  is  desirable  only  when  the 
cause  of  it  is  that  their  production 
costs  little  labour,  and  not  when  occa- 
sioned by  that  labour's  being  ill  remu- 
nerated. It  may  appear,  indeed,  at 
first  sight,  that  the  high  wages  of  the 
type-founders  (for  example)  are  ob- 
tained at  the  general  cost  of  the  labour- 
ing class.  This  high  remuneration 
either  causes  fewer  persons  to  find  em- 
ployment in  the  trade,  or,  if  not,  must 
lead  to  the  investment  of  more  capital 
in  it,  at  the  expense  of  other  traides  : 
in  the  first  case,  it  throws  an  additional 
number  of  labourers  on  the  general 
market;  in  the  second,  it  withdraws 
from  that  market  a  portion  of  the  de- 
mand :  effects,  both  of  which  are  inju- 
rious to  the  working  classes.  Sach, 
indeed,  would  really  be  the  result  of  a 
successful  combination  in  a  particular 
trade  or  trades,  for  some  time  after  its 
formation ;  but  when  it  is  a  permanent 
thing,  the  principles  so  often  insisted 
upon  in  this  treatise,  show  that  it  can 
have  no  such  effect.  The  habitual 
earnings  of  the  working  classes  at  lai^ 
can  be  affected  by  nothing  but  the 
habitual  requirements  of  the  labouring 

Eeople :  these  indeed  may  be  altered, 
ut  while  they  remain  the  same,  wages 
never  fall  permanently  below  the  stan- 
dard of  these  requirements,  and  do  not 
long  remain  above  that  standard.  If 
there  had  been  no  combinations  in  par- 
ticular trades,  and  the  wages  of  those 
trades  had  never  been  kept  above  the 
common  level,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  common  level  would 
have  been  at  all  higher  than  it  now  io. 
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There  Trould  merely  have  been  a  greater 
nnmber  of  people  altogether,  and  a 
smaller  number  of  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  low  rate  of  wages. 

If,  therefore,  no  improvement  were 
to  be  noped  for  in  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  working  classes,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  portion  of  them,  however  small, 
in  keeping  their  wages  by  combination 
above  the  market  rate,  would  be  wholly 
a  matter  of  satisfaction.  But  when 
the  elevation  of  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  entire  body  has  at  last 
become  a  thing  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  rational  effort,  it  is  time  that  the 
better  paid  classes  of  skilled  artisans 
should  seek  their  own  advantage  in 
common  with,  and  qpt  by  the  exclusion 
of,  their  fellow  labourers.  While  they 
continue  to  fix  their  hopes  on  hedging 
themselves  in  against  competition,  and 
protecting  their  own  wages  by  shutting 
out  others  from  access  to  their  employ- 
ment, nothing  better  can  be  expected 
&om  them  than  that  total  absence  of 
any  large  and  generous  aims,  that  al- 
most open  disregard  of  all  other  objects 
than  high  wages  and  little  work  for 
their  own  small  body,  which  were  so 
deplorably  evident  in  the  proceedings 
and  manifestoes  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  during  their  quar- 
rel with  their  employers.  Success,  even 
if  attainable,  in  raising  up  a  protected 
class  of  working  people,  would  now  be 
a  hindrance,  instead  of  a  help,  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  classes  at 
large. 

But  though  combinations  to  keep  up 
wages  are  seldom  effectual,  and  when 
effectual,  are,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  assigned,  seldom  desirable,  the 
right  of  making  the  attempt  is  one 
which  cannot  be  refused  to  any  portion 
of  the  working  population  without  great 
injustice,  or  without  the  probability  of 
fatally  misleading  them  respecting  the 
circumstances  which  determine  their 
condition.  So  long  as  combinations  to 
raise  wages  were  prohibited  by  law, 
the  law  appeared  to  the  operatives  to 
be  the  real  cause  of  the  low  wages 
which  there  was  no  denying  that  it 
had  done  its  best  to  produce.  Experi- 
ence of  strikes  has  been  the  best  teacher 
of  the  labouring  classes  on  the  subject 


of  the  relation  between  wages  and  the 
demand  and  supply  of  labour :  and  it 
is  most  important  that  this  course  of 
instruction  should  not  be  disturbed. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  condemn,  ^tr 
86  and  absolutely,  either  trades  unions 
or  the  collective  action  of  strikes.  1 
grant  that  a  strike  is  wrong  whenever 
it  is  fooHsh,  and  it  is  foolish  whenever 
it  attempts  to  raise  wages  above  that 
market  rate  which  is  rendered  possible 
by  the  demand  and  supply.  But  de- 
mand and  supply  are  not  physical 
agencies,  which  thrust  a  given  amount 
of  wages  into  a  labourer's  nand  without 
the  participation  of  his  own  will  and 
actions.  The  market  rate  is  not  fixed 
for  him  by  some  self  acting  instrument, 
but  is  the  result  of  bargaining  between 
human  beings — of  what  Adam  Smith 
calls  "the  higgling  of  the  market;" 
and  those  who  do  not  "higgle"  will 
long  continue  to  pay,  even  over  a  coun- 
ter, more  than  the  market  price  for 
their  purchases.  Still  more  might  poor 
labourers  who  have  to  do  with  rich 
employers,  remain  long  without  the 
amount  of  wages  which  the  demand 
for  their  labour  would  justify,  unless, 
in  vernacular  phrase,  they  stood  out  for 
it:  and  how  can  they  stand  out  for 
terms  without  organized  concert?  What 
chance  would  any  labourer  have,  who 
struck  singly  for  an  advance  of  wages  ? 
How  could  he  even  know  whether  the 
state  of  the  market  admitted  of  a  rise, 
except  by  consultation  with  his  fellows, 
naturally  leading  to  concerted  action? 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  associa- 
tions of  labourers,  of  a  nature  similar 
to  trades  unions,  far  from  being  a  hin- 
drance to  a  free  market  for  labour,  are 
the  necessary  instrumentality  of  that 
free  market ;  the  indispensable  means 
of  enabling  the  sellers  of  labour  to 
take  due  care  of  their  own  interests 
under  a  system  of  competition.  There 
is  an  ulterior  consideration  of  much 
importance,  to  which  attention  was  for 
the  first  time  drawn  by  Professor  Faw- 
cett,  in  an  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review.  Experience  has  at  length 
enabled  the  more  intelligent  trades  to 
take  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the 
circumstances  on  which  the  success  of 
a  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  de- 
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pendfl.  The  workmen  are  now  nearly 
as  well  informed  as  the  master,  of  the 
state  of  the  market  for  his  commodi- 
ties ;  they  can  calculate  his  gains  and 
his  ezpensei,  they  know  when  his  trade 
is  or  is  hot  prosperous,  and  only  when 
it  is,  are  they  ever  again  likely  to  strike 
for  higher  wages ;  which  wages  their 
known  readiness  to  strike  makes  their 
employers  for  the  most  part  willing,  in 
that  case,  to  concede.  The  tendency, 
therefore,  of  this  state  of  things  is  to 
make  a  rise  of  wages,  in  any  particular 
trade,  usually  consequent  upon  a  rise 
of  profits,  which,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  oh- 
serves,  is  a  commencement  of  that 
regular  participation  of  the  labourers 
in  the  profits  derived  from  their  labour, 
every  tendency  to  which,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  a  previous  chapter,*  it 
is  so  important  to  encourage,  since  to 
it  we  have  chiefly  to  look  for  any  radi- 
cal improvement  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomical relations  hetween  labour  and 
capital.  Strikes,  therefore,  and  the 
trade  societies  which  render  strikes 
possible,  are  for  these  various  reasons 
not  a  mischievous,  but  on  the  contrary, 
a  valuable  part  of  the  existing  ma- 
chinery of  society. 

It  is,  however,  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  tolerating  combinations,  that 
they  should  be  voluntary.  No  severity, 
necessary  to  the  purpose,  is  too  great 
to  be  employed  against  attempts  to 
compel  workmen  to  join  a  union,  or 
take  part  in  a  strike,  by  threats  or 
violence.  Mere  moral  compulsion,  by 
the  expression  of  opinion,  the  law 
ought  not  to  interfere  with ;  it  belongs 
to  more  enlightened  opinion  to  restrain 
it.  by  rectifying  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  people.  Other  questions  arise 
when  the  combination,  being  voluntary, 
proposes  to  itself  objects  really  con- 
trary to  the  public  good.  High  wages 
and  short  hours  are  generally  good  ob- 
j<!cts,  or,  at  all  events,  may  be  so :  but 
in  many  trades  unions,  it  is  among  the 
rules  that  there  shall  be  no  task  work, 
or  no  difference  of  pay  between  the 
most  expert  workmen  and  the  most  un- 
skilful, or  that  no  member  of  the  union 
shall  earn  more  than  a  cei-tain  sum  per 
week,  in  onler  that  there  may  be  more 
*  Supra,  book  t.  dup.  vii. 
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employment  for  the  rest;  andtlie  abo- 
lition of  piece  work,  under  more  or  less 
of  modification,  held  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  demands  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society.  These  are  combina- 
tions to  effect  objects  which  are  pemi« 
cious.  Their  success,  even  when  only 
partial,  is  a  public  mischief ;  and  were 
it  complete,  would  be  equal  in  magni- 
tude to  almost  aoy  of  tne  evils  aria- 
ing  from  bad  economical  legislation. 
Hardly  anything  worse  can  be  said  0/ 
the  worst  laws  on  the  subject  of  in- 
dustry and  its  remuneration,  consistent 
with  the  personal  freedom  of  the  la- 
bourer, than  that  they  place  the  ener- 
getic and  the  idle,  the  fKilfiil  and  the 
incompetent,  on  ^  level :  and  this,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  in  itself  possible,  it  is 
the  direct  tendency  of  the  regulations 
of  these  unions  to  do.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  as  a  consequence  that 
the  law  would  be  warranted  in  making 
the  formation  of  such  associations  il- 
legal and  punishable.  Independently 
of  all  considerations  of  constitutional 
liberty,  the  best  interests  of  the  hu- 
man race  imperatively  require  that 
all  economical  experiments,  voluntarily 
undertaken,  should  have  the  fullest 
license,  and  that  force  and  fraud  should 
be  the  only  means  of  attempting  to 
benefit  themselves,  which  are  inter- 
dicted to  the  less  fortunate  classes  of 
the  community .f 

§  6.  Among  the  modes  of  undue 
exercise  of  the  power  of  government, 
on  which  I  have  commented  in  this 

t  Whoever  desires  to  nnderatand  the  ques- 
tion ofTrade  Combiuations  m  seen  firom  the 
point  of  view  of  the  working  people,  should 
make  himself  acquainted  witn  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1860,  under  the  title  "Trades 
Unions  and  Strikes,  their  Philosophy  and 
Intention,  by  T.  J.  Dunning,  Secretary  to 
the  London  Consolidated  Society  of  Book- 
binders." There  are  many  opinions  in  this 
able  tract  in  which  I  only  i>artially,  and  some 
in  which  I  do  not  at  all,  eoinoide.  But  thers 
are  also  many  sound  arguments,  and  an  in- 
structive exposure  of  the  common  fallacies 
of  opponents.  Beaders  of  other  cinssne  will 
see  with  surprise,  not  only  how  great  a  por- 
tion of  truth  the  Unions  nave  on  iiuic  nde^ 
but  how  much  less  flagrant  and  oondenouiable 
even  their  errors  appear,  when  seen  under 
the  aspect  in  which  it  is  only  natural  tbsi 
the  working  classes  should  themselves  r«gard 
them. 
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cliapter,  I  have  included  only  such  as 
rest  on  theories  which  have  still  more 
or  less  of  footing  in  the  most  en- 
lightened countries.  I  have  not  spoken 
of  some  which  have  done  still  greater 
mischief  in  times  not  long  past,  hut 
which  are  now  generally  given  up,  at 
least  in  theory,  though  enough  of  them 
still  remains  m  practice  to  make  it  im- 
possihle  as  yet  to  class  them  among 
exploded  errors. 

The  notion,  for  example,  that  a  go- 
vernment should  choose  opinions  for 
the  people,  and  should  not  suffer  any 
doctrines  in  politics,  morals,  law,  or 
religion,  but  such  as  it  approves,  to  be 
printed  or  publicly  professed,  may  be 
said  to  be  altogether  abandoned  as  a 
general  thesis.  It  is  now  well  under- 
stood that  a  regime  of  this  sort  is  fatal 
to  all  i)ro8perity,  even  of  an  econo- 
mical kind:  that  the  human  mind, 
when  prevented  either  by  fear  of  the 
law  or  by  fear  of  opinion  from  exer- 
cising its  faculties  freely  on  the  most 
important  subjects,  acquires  a  general 
torpidity  and  imbecility,  by  which, 
when  they  reach  a  certam  point,  it  is 
disqualified  from  making  any  consi- 
derable advances  even  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  and  which,  when  greater 
siill,  make  it  gradually  lose  even  its 
previous  attainments.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  decisive  example  than  Spain 
and  Portugal,  for  two  centuries  after 
the  Reformation.  The  decline  of  those 
countries  in  national  greatness,  and 
even  in  material  civilization,  while  al- 
most all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 


were  uninterruptedly  advancing,  has 
been  ascribed  to  varioo  causes,  but 
there  is  one  which  lies  at  the  founda* 
tion  of  them  all:  the  Holy  Inquisi* 
tion,  and  the  system  of  mental  slavery 
of  which  it  is  the  symbol. 

Tet  although  these  truths  are  very 
widely  recognised,  and  freedom  both  of 
opinion  and  of  discussion  is  admitted 
as  an  axiom  in  all  free  countries,  this 
apparent  liberality  and  tolerance  has 
acquired  so  little  of  the  authority  of  a 
principle,  that  it  is  always  ready  to 
give  way  to  the  dread  or  horror  in- 
spired by  some  particular  sort  of 
opinions.  Within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  several  individuals  have 
suffered  imprisonment,  for  the  puhlio 
profession,  sometimes  in  a  very  tern, 
perate  manner,  of  disbelief  in  religion  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  both  the  public 
and  the  government,  at  the  first  panic 
which  arises  on  the  subject  of  Chartism 
or  Communism,  will  fly  to  similar 
means  for  checking  the  propagation  of 
democratic  or  anti-propertv  doctrines. 
In  this  country,  however,  tne  effective 
restraints  on  mental  freedom  proceed 
much  less  from  the  law  or  the  govern- 
ment, than  from  the  intolerant  temper 
of  the  national  mind ;  arising  no  longer 
from  even  as  respectable  a  source  as 
bigotry  or  fanaticism,  but  rather  from 
the  general  habit,  both  in  opinion  and 
conduct,  of  making  adherence  to  cus- 
tom the  rule  of  life,  and  enforcing  it, 
by  social  penalties,  against  aii  persons 
who,  vdthout  a  party  to  back  them, 
assert  their  individual  independence. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Uf   THB  •EOUNDS  AMD   LIMITS  OP  THE   LAISSER-JPAIRB  OR 
:(ON-IMTEIlFEBENCE   PBIKCIPLB. 


§  1.  We  have  now  reached  the  last 
part  of  our  undertaking;  the  discus- 
sion, so  far  as  suited  to  this  treatise 
(that  is,  80  far  as  it  is  a  question  of 
principle,  not  detail)  of  the  limits  of 
the  province  of  government;  the  ques- 


tion, to  what  objects  governmental 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  society 
may  or  should  extend,  over  and  above 
those  which  necessarily  appertain  to 
it.  No  subject  has  been  more  keenly 
contested  in  the  present  age :  the  oon- 
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test,  however,  has  chiefly  taken  place 
round  certain  select  points,  with  only 
flying  excursions  into  the  rest  of  the 
field.  Those  indeed  who  have  dis- 
cussed any  particular  question  of  go- 
vernment interference,  such  as  state 
education  (spiritual  or  secular),  regu- 
lation of  hours  of  labour,  a  public  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  &c.,  have  often 
lealt  largely  in  general  arguments,  far 
outstretching  the  special  application 
made  of  them,  and  have  shown  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  bias  either  in  favour  of 
letting  things  alone,  or  in  favour  of 
meddling;  but  have  seldom  declared, 
or  apparently  decided  in  their  ovm 
minds,  how  far  they  would  carry  either 
principle.  The  supporters  of  inter- 
ference have  been  content  with  assert- 
ing a  general  right  and  duty  on  the 
part  of  government  to  intervene,  wher- 
ever its  intervention  would  be  useftd : 
and  when  those  who  have  been  called 
the  laisser-faire  school  have  attempted 
any  definite  limitation  of  the  provmce 
of  government,  they  have  usually  re- 
stricted it  to  the  protection  of  person 
and  property  against  force  and  fraud ; 
a  definition  to  which  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  can  deliberately  a&ere, 
since  it  excludes,  as  has  been  shown 
in  a  preceding  chapter,*  some  of  the 
most  indispensable,  and  unanimously 
recognised,  of  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment. 

Without  professing  entirely  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency  of  a  general  theory, 
on  a  question  which  does  not,  as  I 
conceive,  admit  of  any  universal  solu- 
tion, I  shall  attempt  to  afford  some 
little  aid  towards  the  resolution  of  this 
class  of  questions  as  they  arise,  by 
examining,  in  the  most  general  point 
of  view  in  which  the  subject  can  be 
considered,  what  are  the  advantages, 
and  what  the  evils  or  inconveniences, 
of  government  interference. 

We  must  set  out  b;^  distinguishing 
between  two  kinds  of  inteiTention  by 
the  government,  which,  though  they 
may  relate  to  the  same  subject,  differ 
widely  in  their  nature  and  effects,  and 
require,  for  their  justification,  motives 
of  a  very  different  degree  of  urgency. 
The  intervention  may  extend  to  con- 
*  9upra»  book  v.  oh.  i. 


trolling  the  free  agency  of  individuals. 
Government  may  interdict  all  personi 
from  doing  certain  things  ;  or  from 
doing  them  without  its  authorization ; 
or  may  prescribe  to  them  certain  things 
to  be  aone,  or  a  certain  manner  of 
doing  things  which  it  is  lefl  optional 
with  them  to  do  or  to  abstain  from. 
This  is  the  authoritative  interference 
of  government.  There  is  another  kind 
of  intervention  which  is  not  authori- 
tative: when  a  government^  instead 
of  issuing  a  command  and  enforcing  it 
by  penalties,  adopts  the  course  so 
seldom  resorted  to  by  governments, 
and  of  which  such  important  use  might 
be  made,  that  of  giving  advice,  and 

{)romulgating  information;  or  when, 
eaving  individuals  free  to  use  their 
own  means  of  pursuing  any  object  of 
general  interest,  the  government,  not 
meddling  with  them,  but  not  trusting 
the  object  solely  to  their  care,  esta- 
blishes, side  by  side  vnith  their  ar- 
rangements, an  agency^  of  its  ovni  for 
a  like  purpose.  Thus,  it  is  one  thing 
to  maintain  a  Church  Establishment, 
and  another  to  refuse  toleration  to 
other  religions,  or  to  persons  professing 
no  religion.  It  is  one  thing  to  provide 
schools  or  colleges,  and  another  to  re- 
quire that  no  person  shall  act  as  an 
instructor  of  youth  without  a  govern- 
ment license.  There  might  be  a  na- 
tional bank,  or  a  goveniment  manu- 
factory, without  any  monopoly  against 
Private  banks  and  manufactories, 
'here  might  be  a  post-office,  without 
penalties  against  the  conveyance  of  let- 
ters by  other  means.  There  may  be  a 
corps  of  government  engineers  for 
civil  purposes,  while  the  profession  of 
a  civil  engineer  is  fi«e  to  be  adopted 
by  every  one.  There  may  be  public 
hospitals,  without  any  restriction  upon 
private  medical  or  surgical  practice. 

§  2.  It  is  evident,  even  at  first 
sight,  that  the  authoritative  form  of 
government  intervention  has  a  much 
more  limited  sphere  of  legitimate  ac- 
tion than  the  other.  It  requires  a 
much  stronger  necessity  to  justify  it 
in  any  case ;  while  there  are  large 
departments  of  human  life  from,  which 
it  must  be  unreservedly  and  imperi- 
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ously  ezclnded.  Whatever  theoir  we 
adopt  respecting  the  foundation  of  the 
social  union,  and  under  whatever  po- 
litical institutions  we  live,  there  is  a 
circle  around  every  individual  human 
being,  which  no  government,  he  it  that 
of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  the  many,  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  overstep :  there  is  a 
part  of  the  life  of  every  p|erson  who 
nas  come  to  years  of  discretion,  within 
which  the  individuality  of  that  person 
ought  to  nigu  uncontrolled  either  by 
any  other  individual  or  by  the  public 
ooUectively.  That  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  some  space  in  human  existence 
thus  entrenched  around,  and  sacred 
from  authoritative  intrusion,  no  one  who 
professes  the  smallest  regard  to  human 
freedom  or  dignity  will  call  in  question : 
the  point  to  be  determined  is,  where 
the  Emit  should  be  placed ;  how  large 
a  province  of  human  life  this  reserved 
territory  should  include.  I  apprehend 
that  it  ought  to  include  all  that  part 
which  concerns  only  the  life,  whether 
inward  or  outward,  of  the  individual, 
and  does  not  affect  the  interests  of 
others,  or  affects  them  only  through 
the  moral  influence  of  example.  With 
respect  to  the  domain  of  the  inward 
consciousness,  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  as  much  of  external  conduct 
as  is  personal  only,  involving  no  con- 
sequences, none  at  least  of  a  painful  or 
injurious  kind,  to  other  people ;  I  hold 
that  it  is  allowable  in  all,  and  in  the 
more  thoughtful  and  cultivated  often  a 
duty,  to  assert  and  promulgate,  with 
all  the  force  they  are  capable  of,  their 
opinion  of  what  is  good  or  bad,  admi- 
rable or  contemptible,  but  not  to  com- 
pel others  to  conform  to  that  opinion ; 
whether  the  force  used  is  that  of  extra- 
legal coercion,  or  exerts  itself  by  means 
of  the  law. 

Even  in  those  portions  of  conduct 
which  do  affect  the  interest  of  others, 
the  onus  of  making  out  a  case  always 
lies  on  the  defenders  of  legal  prohi- 
bitions. It  is  not  a  merely  constructive 
or  presumptive  injury  to  others,  which 
will  justify  the  interference  of  law  with 
individual  freedom.  To  be  prevented 
from  doing  what  one  is  inclined  to,  or 
from  acting  according  to  one's  own 
judgment  m  what  is  desirable,  is  not 


only  always  irksome,  but  always  tends, 
pro  tanto,  to  starve  the  development 
of  some  portion  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
faculties,  either  sensitive  or  active; 
and  unless  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual goes  freely  with  the  legal  re- 
straint, it  partakes,  either  in  a  great 
or  in  a  small  degree,  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  slavery.  Scarcely  any  degree 
of  utility,  short  of  absolute  necessity, 
will  justify  a  prohibitory  regulation, 
unless  it  can  also  be  made  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  general  conscience ; 
unless  persons  of  ordinary  good  inten- 
tions either  believe  already,  or  can  be 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  thing  pro- 
hibited is  a  thing  which  they  ought 
not  to  wish  to  do. 

It  is  otherwise  with  governmental 
interferences  which  do  not  restrain  in- 
dividual free  agency.  When  a  govern- 
ment provides  means  for  fulfilling  a 
certain  end,  leaving  individuals  free  to 
avail  themselves  of  different  means  if 
in  their  opinion  preferable,  there  is  no 
infringement  of  liberty,  no  irksome  or 
degrading  restraint.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  to  government  inter- 
ference is  then  absent.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  almost  all  forms  of  government 
agency,  one  thing  which  is  compulsory; 
the  provision  of  the  pecuniary  means. 
These  are  derived  from  taxation ;  or, 
if  existing  in  the  form  of  an  endow- 
ment derived  from  public  property, 
they  are  still  the  cause  of  as  much 
compulsory  taxation  as  the  sale  or  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  proj^erty  would 
enable  to  be  dispensed  with.*  And 
the  objection  necessarily  attaching  to 
compulsory  contributions,  is  almost  al- 
ways greatly  aggravated  by  the  ex- 
pensive precautions  and  onerous  re- 
strictions, which  are  indispensable  to 
prevent  evasion  of  a  compulsory  tax. 

*  The  only  oases  in  whioh  government 
agency  involves  nothing  of  »  compulsory 
nature,  are  the  rare  eases  in  which,  without 
any  artificial  monopoly,  it  pays  its  own  ex- 
penses. A  bridge  Duflt  with  public  monej, 
on  whioh  toUs  are  collected,  simicient  to  pay 
not  only  aU  current  expenses^  but  the  inte- 
rest of  the  original  outlay,  is  one  case  in 
point.  The  government  railways  in  Belgium 
and  Germany  are  another  example.  The 
Post  Office,  if  its  monopoly  were  abolished, 
and  it  still  paid  its  ttxpeaaeB,  would  be 
another. 
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f  8.  A  lecond  general  objectu>a  to 
gOTemment  agency,  is  that  every  in- 
crease of  the  functions  derolving  on 
the  government  is  an  increase  of  its 
power,  both  in  the  form  of  authority, 
and  still  more,  in  the  indirect  form  of 
influence.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
sideration, in  respect  to  political  free- 
dom, has  in  general  been  quite  suffi- 
ciently recognised^  at  least  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  many,  m  latter  times,  have 
been  prone  to  think  that  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  government  is  only 
essential  when  the  government  itself 
is  badly  constituted ;  when  it  does  not 
represent  the  people,  but  is  the  organ 
of  a  class,  or  coahtion  of  classes :  and 
that  a  government  of  sufficiently  popu- 
lar constitution  might  be  trusted  with 
any  amount  of  power  over  the  nation, 
since  its  power  would  be  only  that  of 
the  nation  over  itself.  This  might  be 
true,  if  the  nation,  in  such  cases,  did 
not  practically  mean  a  mere  majority 
of  the  nation,  and  if  minorities  were 
only  capable  of  oppressing,  but  not  of 
being  oppressed.  Experience,  however, 
proves  tnat  the  depositaries  of  power 
who  are  mere  delegates  of  the  people, 
that  is  of  a  majority,  are  quite  as 
ready  (when  they  think  they  can  coimt 
on  popular  support)  as  any  oi  gans  of 
oligarchy,  to  assume  arbitrary  power, 
and  encroach  unduly  on  the  hberty  of 
pri  vate  life.  The  public  collectively  is 
abundantly  ready  to  impose,  not  only 
its  generally  narrow  views  of  its  inte- 
rests, but  its  abstract  o{)inions,  and 
even  its  tastes,  as  laws  binding  upon 
individuals.  And  the  present  civihza- 
tiun  tends  so  strongly  to  make  the 
power  of  persons  acting  in  masses  the 
only  substantial  power  in  society,  that 
there  never  was  more  necessity  for 
surrounding  individual  independence 
of  thought,  speech,  and  conduct,  with 
the  most  powerful  defences,  in  order  to 
maintain  that  originality  of  mind  and 
individuality  of  character,  which  are 
the  only  source  of  any  real  progress, 
and  of  most  of  the  qualities  which 
make  the  human  race  much  superior 
to  any  herd  of  animals.  Hence  it  is 
no  less  important  in  a  democratic  than 
m  any  other  government,  that  all  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  public  authorities 


to  stretch  their  interference,  and  as- 
sume a  power  of  any  sort  which  caa 
easily  be  dispensed  with,  should  be  re- 
garded with  unremitting  jealousy. 
Perhaps  this  is  even  more  important 
in  a  democracy  than  in  any  other  form 
of  political  society;  because,  where 
public  opinion  is  sovereign,  an  indi- 
vidual wno  is  oppressed  by  the  sove- 
reign does  not,  as  in  most  other  states 
of  things,  find  a  rival  power  to  which 
he  can  appeal  for  relief,  or,  at  all  events^ 
for  sympathy. 

§  4.  A  third  general  objection  to 
government  agency,  rests  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labour.  Every 
aaditional  function  undertaken  by  the 
government,  is  a  fresh  occupation  im- 
posed upon  a  body  already  overcharged 
with  duties.  A  natural  consequence 
is  that  most  things  are  ill  done ;  much 
not  done  at  all,  because  the  govern- 
ment is  not  able  to  do  it  without 
delays  which  are  fatal  to  its  purpose ; 
that  the  more  troublesome,  and  less 
showy,  of  the  functions  undertaken, 
are  postponed  or  neglected,  and  an  ex- 
cuse is  always  ready  for  the  neglect ; 
while  the  heads  of  the  administration 
have  their  minds  so  fully  taken  up  with 
official  details,  in  however  perfunctory 
a  manner  superintended,  that  they 
have  no  time  or  thought  to  spare  for 
the  great  interests  of  the  state,  and  the 
preparation  of  enlarged  measures  of 
social  improvement. 

But  these  inconveniences,  though 
real  and  serious,  result  much  more 
from  the  bad  organization  of  govern- 
ments, than  from  the  extent  acd  va- 
riety of  the  duties  undertaken  by  them. 
Govemnient  is  not  a  name  for  some 
one  functionary,  or  definite  number  of 
functionaries:  there  may  be  almost 
any  amount  of  division  of  labour  within 
the  administrative  body  itself.  The 
evil  in  question  is  felt  in  great  magni- 
tude under  some  of  the  governments  of 
the  Continent,  where  six  or  eight  men, 
living  at  the  capital  and  known  by  the 
name  of  ministers,  demand  that  the 
whole  pubHc  business  of  the  country 
shall  pass,  or  be^  supposed  to  pass, 
under  their  individual  eye.  But  the 
inconvenience  would  be  reduced  to  a 
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rerjiQADageable  compass,  in  a  countrjr 
in  which  there  was  a  proper  distn- 
butioQ  of  ftinctions  between  the  central 
and  local  officers  of  government,  and 
in  which  the  central  body  was  divided 
into  a  sufficient  number  of  departments. 
When  Parliament  thought  it  expedient 
to  confer  on  the  government  an  in- 
specting and  partially  controlling  au- 
thority over  railways,  it  did  not  add 
railways  to  the  department  of  Ihe 
Home  Minister,  but  created  a  Railway 
Board.  When  it  determined  to  have  a 
central  superintending  authority  for 
pauper  administration,  it  estabHshed 
the  Poor  Law  Commission.  There  are 
few  countries  in  which  a  greater  num- 
ber of  functions  are  discharged  by  pub- 
lic officers,  than  in  some  states  of  the 
American  Union,  particularly  the  New 
England  States :  but  the  division  of 
labour  in  public  business  is  extreme; 
most  of  these  officers  being  not  even 
amenal)le  to  an^  common  superior,  but 
performing  their  duties  freely,  under 
the  double  check  of  election  b^  their 
tovmsmen,  and  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
responsibility  to  the  tribunals. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  indispensable  to  good 
goyemment  that  the  chiefs  of  the  ad- 
ministration, whether  permanent  or 
temporary,  should  extend  a  command- 
ing, though  general,  view  over  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  interests  confided, 
in  any  degree,  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  central  power.  But  with  a  skilful 
internal  organization  of  the  adminis- 
trative  machine,  leaving  to  subordi- 
nates, and  as  far  as  possible  to  local 
subordinates,  not  only  the  execution, 
but  to  a  great  degree  the  control,  of 
details ;  holding  them  accountable  for 
the  results  of  their  acts  rather  than  for 
the  acts  themselves,  except  where  these 
come  vnthin  the  cognizance  of  the  tri- 
bunals ;  taking  the  most  effectual  secu- 
rities for  honest  acd  capable  appoint- 
ments ;  opening  a  broad  path  to 
promotion  from  the  inferior  degrees  of 
the  administrative  scale  to  the  supe- 
rior ;  leaving,  at  each  step,  to  the  func- 
tionary, a  vnder  range  in  the  origina- 
tion of  measures,  so  that,  in  the  highest 
grade  of  all,  deliberation  might  be  con- 
centrated on  the  great  collective  inte- 
rests q£  the  country  in  each  depart- 
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ment;  if  all  this  were  done,  the 
government  would  not  probably  be 
overburtbened  by  any  business,  in  other 
respects  fit  to  be  undertaken  by  it; 
though  the  overburthening  would  re- 
main as  a  serious  addition  to  the  in- 
conveniences incurred  by  its  under- 
taking any  which  was  unfit. 

§  5.  But  though  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  governments  would  greatly 
diminish  the  force  of  the  objection  to 
the  mere  multiplication  of  their  duties, 
it  would  still  remain  true  that  in  all  the 
more  advanced  communities,  the  great 
majority  of  things  are  worse  done  by 
the  intervention  of  ^vermnent,  than 
the  individuals  most  mterested  in  the 
matter  would  do  them,  or  cause  them 
to  be  done,  if  left  to  themselves.  The 
grounds  of  this  truth  are  expressed 
with  tolerable  exactness  in  the  popular 
dictum,  that  people  understand  their 
own  business  and  their  own  interests 
better,  and  care  for  them  more,  than 
the  government  does,  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  This  maxim  holds  true 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the 
business  of  life,  and  wherever  it  is  true 
we  ought  to  condemn  every  kind  of 
government  intervention  that  coniiicts 
vrith  it.  The  inferiority  of  government 
agency,  for  example,  in  any  of  the 
common  operations  of  industry  or  com- 
merce, is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is 
hardly  ever  able  to  maintain  itself 
in  equal  competition  with  individual 
agency,  where  the  individuals  possess 
the  requisite  degree  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, and  can  command  the  necessary 
assemblage  of  means.  All  the  facih- 
ties  which  a  government  enjoys  of 
access  to  information ;  all  the  means 
which  it  possesses  of  remunerating, 
and  therefore  of  commanding,  the  best 
available  talent  in  the  market — are 
not  an  equivalent  for  the  one  great 
disadvantage  of  an  inferior  interest  in 
the  result. 

It  must  be  remembered,  besides, 
that  even  if  a  government  were  supe- 
rior in  intelligence  and  knowledge  to 
any  single  individual  in  the  nation,  it 
must  be  inferior  to  all  the  individuals 
of  the  nation  taken  together.  It  can 
neither  possess  in  itself,  nor  enlist  in 
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its  service,  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
acquirements  and  capacities  which  the 
coraitry  contains,  applicable  to  any 
given  purpose.  There  must  be  many 
persons  equally  qualified  for  the  work 
with  those  whom  the  government  em- 
ploys, even  if  it  selects  its  instruments 
witn  no  reference  to  any  consideration 
but  their  fitness.  Now  these  are  the 
very  persons  into  whose  hands,  in  the 
cases  of  most  common  occurrence,  a 
system  of  individual  agency  naturally 
tends  to  throw  the  work,  because  they 
are  capable  of  doing  it  better  or  on 
cheaper  terms  than  any  other  persons. 
So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident 
that  government,  by  excluding  or  even 
by  superseding  individual  agency, 
either  substitutes  a  less  qualified  in- 
strumentality for  one  better  qualified, 
or  at  any  rate  substitutes  its  own  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  work,  for  all  the 
variety  of  modes  which  would  be  tried 
by  a  number  of  equally  qualified  per- 
sons aiming  at  the  same  end ;  a  com- 
petition by  many  degrees  more  pro- 
pitious to  the  progress  of  improvement, 
than  any  uniformity  of  system. 

§  6.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last 
place  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
reasons  against  the  extension  of  go- 
vernment agency.  Even  if  the  govern- 
ment could  comprehend  within  itself, 
in  each  department,  all  the  most  emi- 
nent intellectual  capacity  and  active 
talent  of  the  nation,  it  would  not  be 
the  less  desirable  that  the  conduct  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  affairs  of  society 
shoulct  be  left  in  the   hands  of  the 


he  business  of  life  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  practical  education  of  a  people ; 
without  which,  book  and  school  in- 
struction, though  most  necessary  and 
salutary,  does  not  suffice  to  qualify 
them  K>r  conduct,  and  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  Instruction  is 
only  one  of  the  desiderata  of  mental 
improvement;  another,  almost  as  in- 
dispensable, is  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  active  energies;  labour,  contriv- 
ance, judgment,  self-control:  and  the 
natural  stimulus  to  these  is  the  diffi- 
culties of  life.  This  doctrine  is  not  to 
be   ooufounded  with  the  complacent 
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optimism,  which  represents  the  evils 
of  life  as  desirable  things,  because  they 
call  forth  qualities  adapted  to  combat 
with  evils.  It  is  only  because  the  dif- 
ficulties exist,  that  the  qualities  which 
combat  with  them  are  of  any  value. 
As  practical  beings  it  is  our  business 
to  free  human  life  from  as  many  as 

Cible  of  its  difficulties,  and  not  to 
J  up  a  stock  of  them  as  hunters 
preserve  game,  for  the  exercise  of  pur- 
suing it.  But  since  the  need  of  active 
talent  and  practical  judgment  in  the 
afiairs  of  life  can  only  be  diminished, 
and  not,  even  on  the  most  favourable 
supposition,  done  away  with,  it  is  im- 
portant that  those  endowments  should 
be  cultivated  not  merely  in  a  select 
few,  but  in  all,  and  that  the  cultivation 
should  be  more  varied  and  complete 
than  most  persons  are  able  to  find  in 
the  narrow  sphere  of  their  merely  indi- 
vidual interests.  A  people  among 
whom  there  is  no  habit  of  spontaneous 
action  for  a  collective  interest — who 
look  habitually  to  their  government  to 
command  or  prompt  them  in  all  matters 
of  joint  concern — who  expect  to  have 
everything  done  for  them,  except  what 
can  be  made  an  afiair  of  mere  habit 
and  routine — have  their  faculties  only 
half  developed ;  their  education  is  de- 
fective in  one  of  its  most  important 
branches. 

Not  only  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
active  faculties  by  exercise,  diffused 
through  the  whole  community,  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  national 
possessions:  it  is  rendered,  not  less, 
out  more,  necessary,  when  a  high  ie- 
gree  of  that  indispensable  culture  is 
systematically  kept  up  in  the  chiefs 
and  functionaries  of  the  state.  There 
cannot  be  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances more  dangerous  to  human  wel- 
fare, than  that  in  which  intelligence 
and  talent  are  maintained  at  a  high 
standard  within  a  governing  corpora- 
tion, but  starved  and  discouraged  out- 
side the  pale.  Such  a  system,  more 
completely  than  any  other,  emhodiea 
the  idea  of  despotism,  by  arming  with 
intellectual  superiority  as  an  additional 
weapon,  those  who  nave  already  the 
legal  power.  It  approaches  as  nearly 
as   the   organic    cGfference    between 
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hnman  beings  and  other  animals  ad- 
mits, to  the  government  of  sheep  by 
their  shepherd,  without  anything  like 
so  strong  an  interest  as  the  shepherd 
has  in  the  thriving  condition  of  the 
flock.  The  only  security  against  poli- 
tical slavery,  is  the  check  maintamed 
over  governors,  by  the  diffusion  of  in- 
telligence, activity,  and  public  spirit 
among  the  governed.  Experience 
proves  the  extreme  difficulty  of  per- 
manently keeping  up  a  sufficiently  hi^h 
standard  of  those  qualities;  a  difficulty 
which  increases,  as  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  security  removes  one 
after  another  of  the  hardships,  embar- 
rassments, and  dangers  against  which 
individuals  had  formerly  no  resource 
but  in  their  own  strength,  skill,  and 
courage.  It  is  therefore  of  supreme 
importance  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, down  to  the  lowest,  should 
have  much  to  do  for  themselves ;  that 
as  great  a  demand  should  be  made 
upon  their  intelligence  and  virtue  as  it 
is  in  any  respect  equal  to;  that  the 
government  should  not  only  leave  as 
far  as  possible  to  their  own  faculties 
the  conduct  of  whatever  concerns 
themselves  alone,  but  should  suffer 
them,  or  rather  encourage  them,  to 
manage  as  many  as  possible  of  their 
joint  concerns  by  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion: since  this  discussion  and  manage- 
ment of  collective  interests  is  the  great 
school  of  that  public  spirit,  and  the 
great  source  of  that  intelligence  of 
public  affairs,  which  are  always  re- 
garded as  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  public  of  free  countries. 

A  democratic  constitution,  not  sup- 
ported by  democratic  institutions  in  de- 
tail, but  confined  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, not  only  is  not  political  freedom, 
but  often  creates  a  spirit  precisely  the 
reverse,  carrying  down  to  the  lowest 
grade  in  society  the  desire  and  ambi- 
tion of  poUtical  domination.  In  some 
countries  the  desire  of  the  people  is 
for  not  being  tyrannized  over,  but  in 
ethers  it  is  merely  for  an  equal  chance 
to  everybody  of  tyrannizing.  Unhap- 
pily tfaiis  last  state  of  the  desires  is 
folly  as  natural  to  mankind  as  the 
former,  and  in  many  of  the  conditions 
even  of  civilized  humanity,  is  far  more 


largely  exemplified.  In  proportion  as 
the  people  are  accustomed  to  manage 
their  affairs  by  their  own  active  inter- 
vention, instead  of  leaving  them  to  the 
government,  their  desires  will  turn  to 
repelling  tyranny,  rather  than  to  tyran- 
nizing :  while  in  proportion  as  all  real 
initiative  and  direction  resides  in  the 
government,  and  individuals  habitually 
feel  and  act  as  under  its  perpetual 
tutelage,  popular  institutions  develope 
in  them  not  the  desire  of  freedom,  but 
an  unmeasured  appetite  for  place  and 
power;  diverting  the  intelligence  and 
activity  of  the  country  from  its  prin- 
cipal business,  to  a  wretched  competi- 
tion for  the  selfish  prizes  and  the  petty 
vanities  of  office. 

§  7.  The  preceding  are  the  prin- 
cipal reasons,  of  a  general  character, 
in  favour  of  restricting  to  the  narrowest 
compass  the  intervention  of  a  public 
authority  in  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity :  and  few  will  dispute  the  more 
than  sufficiency  of  these  reasons,  to 
throw,  in  every  instance,  the  burthen  of 
making  out  a  strong  case,  not  on  those 
who  resist,  but  on  those  who  recom- 
mend, government  interference.  Let- 
ting alone,  in  short,  should  be  the 
general  practice :  every  departure  from 
it,  unless  required  by  some  great  good, 
is  a  certain  evil. 

The  degree  in  which  the  maxim, 
even  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  most 
manifestly  applicable,  has  heretofore 
been  infringed  by  governments,  future 
ages  will  probabljjr  have  difficulty  in 
crediting.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  it  from  the  description  by  M. 
Dunoyer*  of  the  restraints  imposed  on 
the  operations  of  manufacture  under 
the  old  government  of  France,  bv  the 
meddling  and  regulating  spirit  of  legis- 
lation. 

*^  The  State  exercised  over  manufac- 
turing industry  the  most  unlimited  and 
arbitrary  jmisdiction.  It  disposed 
without  scruple  of  the  resources  of 
manufacturers :  it  decided  who  should 
be  allowed  to  work,  what  things  it 
should  be  permitted  to  make,  what  ma- 
terials should  be  employed,  what  pro* 

*  On  Ike  Libert]/  of  Lahowi  vd.  n. 
pp.  35^-4. 
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cesses  followed^  what  forms  sbould  be 
given  to  productions.  It  was  not 
enough  to  do  well,  to  do  better ;  it  was 
necessary  to  do  according  to  the  rules. 
Everybody  knows  the  regulation  of 
1670  which  prescribed  to  seize  and 
nail  to  the  pillory,  with  the  names  of 
the  makers,  goods  not  conformable  to 
the  rules,  and  which,  on  a  second  repe- 
tition of  the  offence,  directed  that  the 
manufacturers  themselves  should  be 
attached  also.  Not  the  taste  of  the 
consumers,  but  the  commands  of  the 
law  must  be  attended  to.  Legions  of 
inspectors,  commissioners,  controllers, 
jurymen,  guardians,  were  charged  with 
its  execution.  Machines  were  broken, 
products  were  burned  when  not  con- 
formable to  the  rules:  improvements 
were  punished;  inventors  were  fined. 
There  were  different  sets  of  rules  for 
goods  destined  for  home  consumption 
and  for  those  intended  for  exportation. 
An  artizan  could  neither  choose  the 
place  in  which  to  establish  himself,  nor 
work  at  all  seasons,  nor  work  for  all 
customers.  There  exists  a  decree  of 
March  30,  1700,  which  limits  to 
eighteen  towns  the  number  of  places 
where  stockings  might  be  woven.  A 
decree  of  June  18,  1723,  enjoins  the 
manufacturers  at  Kouen  to  suspend 
their  works  from  the  Ist  of  July  to 
the  1 5th  of  September,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  harvest.  Louis  XIV.,  when 
he  intended  to  construct  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvre,  forbade  all  private  per- 
sons to  employ  workmen  without  his 
permission,  under  a  penalty  of  10,000 
livres,  and  forbade  workmen  to  work 
for  private  persons,  on  pain  for  the  first 
offence,  of  imprisonment,  and  for  the 
second,  of  the  galleys." 

That  these  and  similar  regulations 
were  not  a  dead  letter,  and  that  the 
officious  and  vexatious  meddling  was 
prolonged  down  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, we  have  the  testimony  of 
Roland,  the  Girondist  minister.*  **  1 
hfive  seen,"  says  he,  "  eighty,  ninety, 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cotton  or  woollen 
stuff  cut  up,  and  completely  destroyed. 
I  have  witnessed  similar  scenes  every 
week  for  a  number  of  years.    I  have 

*  I  qaote  ftt  second  hand,  from  Mr.  Carey'f 
Bfrnv  on  tk0  Bat0  qf  Waget,  pp.  105-6. 


seen  manufactured  goods  confiscated ; 
heavy  fines  laid  on  the  manufacturers ; 
some  pieces  of  fabric  were  burnt  in 
public  places,  and  at  the  hours  of 
market :  others  were  fixed  to  the  pil- 
lory, with  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer inscribed  upon  them,  and  he  him- 
self was  threatened  with  the  pillory,  in 
case  of  a  second  offence.  All  this  was 
done  under  my  eyes,  at  Rouen,  in  con- 
formity with  existing  regulations,  or 
ministerial  orders.  What  crime  de- 
served so  cruel  a  punishment  ?  Soma 
defects  in  the  materials  employed,  or 
in  the  texture  of  the  fabric,  or  even  in 
some  of  the  threads  of  the  warp. 

"I  have  frequently  seen  manufac- 
turers visited  by  a  band  of  satellites 
who  put  all  in  confusion  in  their  esta- 
blishments, spread  terror  in  their  fami- 
lies, cut  the  stuffs  from  the  frames,  tore 
off  the  warp  from  the  looms,  and  car- 
ried them  away  as  proofs  of  infringa. 
ment;  the  manvTacturers  were  sum- 
moned, tried,  and  condemned:  their 
goods  confiscated ;  copies  of  their  judg- 
ment of  confiscation  posted  up  in  every 
public  place ;  fortune,  reputation,  credit, 
all  was  lost  and  destroyed.  And  for 
what  offence  ?  Because  they  had  made 
of  worsted,  a  kind  of  cloth  called  shag, 
such  as  the  English  used  to  manufac- 
ture, and  even  sell  in  France,  while  the 
French  regulations  stated  that  that 
kind  of  cloth  should  be  made  with  mo- 
hair. I  have  seen  other  manufacturers 
treated  in  the  same  way,  because  they 
had  made  camlets  of  a  particular 
width,  used  in  England  and  Germany, 
for  which  there  was  a  great  demand 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  from  several  parts  of  France, 
while  the  French  regulations  prescribed 
other  widths  for  camlets." 

The  time  is  gone  by,  when  such  ap- 
plications as  these  of  the  principle  of 
"paternal  government'*  would  be  at- 
tempted, in  even  the  least  enlightened 
country  of  the  European  common- 
wealth of  nations.  In  such  cases  as 
those  cited,  all  the  general  olgections 
to  government  inteKerenoe  are  valid, 
and  several  of  them  in  nearly  their 
highest  degree.  But  we  must  now 
turn  to  the  second  part  of  our  task, 
and  direct  onr  attention  to  cases,  in 
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which  some  of  those  general  objections 
are  altogether  absent,  while  those  which 
can  never  be  got  rid  of  entirely,  are 
overruled  by  counter-considerations  of 
still  greater  importance. 

We  have  observed  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  business  of  life  is  better  per- 
formed when  those  who  have  an  imme- 
diate interest  in  it  are  left  to  take  their 
own  course,  uncontrolled  either  by  the 
mandate  of  the  law  or  by  the  meddling 
of  any  public  functionary.  The  per- 
sons, or  some  of  the  persons,  who  do 
the  work,  are  likely  to  be  better  judges 
than  the  government,  of  the  means  of 
attaining  the  particular  end  at  which 
they  aim.  Were  we  to  suppose,  what 
is  not  very  probable,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  possessed  itself  of  the  best 
knowledge  which  had  been  acquired  up 
to  a  given  time  by  the  persons  most 
skilled  in  the  occupation;  even  then, 
the  individual  agents  have  so  much 
stronger  and  more  direct  an  interest  in 
the  result,  that  the  means  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  improved  and  perfected  if 
left  to  their  uncontrolled  choice.  But 
if  the  workman  is  generally  the  best 
selector  of  means,  can  it  be  affirmed 
with  the  same  universality,  that  the 
consumer,  or  person  served,  is  the  most 
competent  judge  of  the  end  ?  Is  the 
buyer  always  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
commodity  ?  If  not,  the  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  competition  of  the 
market  does  not  apply  to  the  case; 
and  if  the  commodity  be  one,  in  the 
quality  of  which  society  has  much  at 
stake,  the  balance  of  advantages  may 
be  in  favour  of  some  mode  and  degree 
of  intervention,  by  the  authorized  re- 
presentatives of  the  collective  interest 
of  the  state. 

i  8.  Now,  the  proposition  that  the 
consumer  is  a  competent  judge  of  the 
commodity,  can  be  admitted  only  with 
numerous  abatements  and  exceptions. 
He  is  generally  the  best  judge  (tnough 
even  this  is  not  true  universally)  of  the 
material  objects  produced  for  his  use. 
These  are  destined  to  supply  some 
physical  want,  or  gratify  some  taste  or 
inclination,  respecting  which  wants  or 
inclinations  there  is  no  appeal  from  the 
person  who  feels  them ;  or  they  are  the 
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means  and  appliances  of  some  oecupa- 
tion,  for  the  use  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  it,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be 
judges  of  the  things  required  in  their 
own  habitual  employment.  But  there 
are  other  things  of  the  worth  of  whicb 
the  demand  of  the  market  is  by  no 
means  a  test;  things  of  which  the 
utility  does  not  consist  in  ministering 
to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily 
uses  of  life,  and  the  want  of  which  is 
least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest 
This  is  peculiarly  true  of  those  things 
which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to 
raise  the  character  of  human  beings 
The  uncultivated  cannot  be  competeni 
judges  of  cultivation.  Those  who  most 
need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better, 
usually  desire  it  least,  and  if  they  de- 
sired it,  would  be  incapable  of  finding 
the  way  to  it  by  their  own  lights.  It 
will  continually  happen,  on  the  volun- 
tary system,  that,  the  end  not  beine 
desired,  the  means  will  not  be  provided 
at  all,  or  that,  the  persons  requiring 
improvement  having  an  imperfect  or 
altogether  erroneous  conception  of  what 
they  want,  the  supply  called  forth  by 
the  demand  of  the  market  will  be  any- 
thing but  what  is  really  required.  Now 
any  well-intentioned  and  tolerably 
civilized  government  may  think  witn- 
out  presumption  that  it  does  or  ought 
to  possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above 
the  average  of  the  community  which 
it  rules,  and  that  it  should  therefore  be 
capable  of  ofiering  better  education 
and  better  instruction  to  the  people, 
than  the  greater  number  of  them  would 
spontaneously  demand.  Education, 
therefore,  is  one  of  those  things  which 
it  is  admissible  in  principle  that  a 
government  should  provide  for  the 
people.  The  case  is  one  to  which  thr 
reasons  of  the  non-interference  prin- 
ciple do  not  necessarily  or  universally 
extend.* 

•  In  opposition  to  these  opinions,  a 
writer,  with  whom  on  many  points  I  agree, 
bat  whose  hostility  to  government  intervene 
tion  seems  to  me  too  indisoriminate  and 
nnqualifled,  M.  Dunojerj  observes,  that 
instmotion,  however  good  in  itself,  can  only 
be  QseM  to  the  public  in  so  far  as  they  are 
willing  to  receive  it,  and  that  the  best  proof 
that  the  instruction  is  suitable  to  their 
wants,  is  its  success  as  a  pecuniary  enter- 
prise.   This  MTKonient  seems  no  more  oon- 
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With  regard  to  elementary  educa- 
tion, the  exception  to  ordinarj  rales 
may,  I  conceive,  justifiably  be  carried 
Btill  further.  There  are  certain  primary 
elements  and  means  of  knowledge, 
which  it  is  in.  the  highest  degree  de- 
sirable that  all  human  beings  bom  into 
the  community  should  acquire  during 
childhood.  If  their  parents,  or  those 
on  whom  they  depend,  have  the  power 
of  obtaining  for  them  this  instruction, 
and  fail  to  do  it,  they  commit  a  double 
breach  of  duty :  towards  the  children 
themselves,  and  towards  the  members 
of  the  community  generally,  who  are 
all  liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the 
consequences  of  iterance  and  want  of 
education  in  their  fellow-citizens.  It 
is  therefore  an  allowable  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government,  to  impoRC  on 
parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving 
elementary  instructioEk  to  children.  This 

ehuiv«  ntpecting  instmction  for  the  mind, 
than  it  would  be  respecting  medicine  for  the 
bod:f .  No  medicine  will  do  the  patient  any 
good  if  he  cannot  be  induced  to  take  it ;  but 
we  are  not  bound  to  admit  as  a  corollary 
from  this,  that  the  patient  will  select  the 
right  medicine  without  assistance.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  a  recommendation,  from  any 
quarter  which  he  respects,  may  induce  him 
to  accept  a  better  medicine  than  he  would 
spontaneously  have  chosen?  This  is,  in 
respect  to  education,  the  very  point  in  de- 
bate. Without  doubt,  instruction  which  is 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  people  that  they 
cannot  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
is  to  them  of  no  more  worth  than  if  it  did  not 
exist.  But  between  what  they  spontane- 
ously choose,  and  what  the^r  will  refuse  to 
accept  when  offered,  there  is  a  breadth  of 
interval  proportioned  to  their  deference  for 
ttxe  recommender.  Besides,  a  thing  of  which 
the  public  are  bad  judges,  may  require  to  be 
shown  to  them  and  pressed  on  their  attention 
for  a  long  time,  and  to  prove  its  advantages 
by  lon^  experience,  before  they  learn  to 
appreciate  it,  yet  they  may  learn  at  last ; 
which  they  might  never  have  done,  if  the 
tiling  had  not  been  thus  obtruded  upon  them 
in  act,  but  only  recommended  in  theory. 
Now,  a  pecuniary  speculation  cannot  wait 
years,  or  perhaps  generations,  for  success ; 
ltmu8tsncceedrapidly,ornotataU.  Another 
consideration  which  M.  Dunoyer  seems  to 
have  overlooked,  is,  that  institutions  and 
modes  of  tuition  which  never  could  be  made 
sufficientiy  popular  to  repay,  with  a  profit, 
the  expenses  mcurred  on  them,  may  oe  in- 
valuable to  the  many  by  giving  the  highest 
quality  of  education  to  the  few,  and  keeping 
up  l^perpetual  succession  of  superiorminds, 
t»y  whom  knowledge  is  advanced,  and  the 
eommunity  urged  lorward  in  civilisation. 


however  cannot  fairly  be  done,  without 
taking  measures  to  ensure  that  such 
instruction  shall  be  always  accessible 
to  them,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a 
trifling  expense. 

It  may  mdeed  be  objected  that  the 
education  of  children  is  one  of  those 
expenses  which  parents,  even  of  the 
labouring  class,  ought  to  defray ;  that 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  feel  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  provide  by  their 
own  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties,  and  that  by  ^ving  education  at 
the  cost  of  others,  just  as  much  as  by 
giving  subsistence,  the  standard  of 
necessary  wages  is  proportionally  low- 
ered, and  the  springs  of  exertion  and 
self-restraint  in  so  much  relaxed.  This 
argument  could,  at  best,  be  only  valid 
if  the  question  were  that  of  substi- 
tuting a  public  provision  for  what  indi- 
viduals would  otherwise  do  for  them- 
selves ;  if  all  parents  in  the  labouring 
class  reco^ised  and  practised  the  dnty 
of  giving  instruction  to  their  children 
at  their  own  expense.  But  inasmuch 
as  parents  do  not  practise  this  duty, 
and  do  not  include  education  among 
those  necessary  expenses  which  their 
wages  must  provide  for,  therefore  the 
general  rate  of  wages  is  not  high  enough 
to  bear  those  expenses,  and  they  must 
be  borne  from  some  other  source.  And 
this  is  not  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  tender  of  help  perpetuates  the  state 
of  things  which  renders  help  necessary. 
Instruction,  when  it  is  really  such,  does 
not  enervate,  but  strengthens  as  well 
as  enlarges  the  active  faculties:  in 
whatever  manner  acquired,  its  effect  on 
the  mind  is  favourable  to  the  spirit  of 
independence :  and  when,  unless  had 
gratuitously,  it  would  not  be  had  at  all, 
help  in  this  form  has  the  opposite  ten- 
dency to  that  which  in  so  many  other 
cases  makes  it  objectionable  ;  it  is  help 
towards  doing  without  help. 

In  England,  and  most  European 
countries,  elementary  instruction  can- 
not be  paid  for,  at  its  full  cost,  from  the 
common  wages  of  unskilled  labour,  and 
would  not  if  it  could.  The  alternative 
therefore  is  not  between  goTemment 
and  private  speculation,  but  between  a 
government  provision  and  voluntary 
charity  ;  between  interference  by  go- 
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vernment,  and  interference  by  associa- 
tioDfi  of  individuals,  subscribing  their 
own  money  for  the  purpose,  like  the 
two  great  School  Societies.  It  is,  of 
ootirse,  not  desirable  that  anything 
should  be  done  b^  funds  derived  from 
compulsory  taxation,  which  is  already 
sufficiently  well  done  by  individual 
liberality.  How  far  this  is  the  case 
with  school  instruction,  is,  in  each  par- 
ticular instance,  a  question  of  fact. 
The  education  provided  in  this  country 
on  the  voluntaij  principle  has  of  late 
been  so  much  discussed,  that  it  is  need- 
less in  this  place  to  criticise  it  minutely, 
and  I  shall  merely  express  mj  convic- 
tion, that  even  in  quantity  it  is,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  altogether  insufficient, 
while  in  quality,  though  with  some 
slight  tendency  to  improvement,  it  is 
never  good  except  by  some  rare  acci- 
dent, and  generally  so  bad  as  to  be 
little  more  than  nominal.  I  hold  it 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  supply  the  defect  by  giving  pecu- 
niaiy  support  to  elementery  schools, 
such  as  to  render  them  accessible  to  all 
the  children  of  the  poor,  either  freely, 
or  for  a  payment  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  sensibly  felt. 

One  thing  must  be  strenuously  in- 
sisted on;  that  the  government  must 
claim  no  monopoly  for  its  education, 
either  in  the  lower  or  in  the  higher 
branches;  must  exert  neither  autho- 
rity nor  influence  to  induce  the  people 
to  resort  to  its  teachers  in  preference 
to  others,  and  must  confer  no  peculiar 
advantages  on  those  who  have  been 
instructed  by  them.  Though  the  go- 
vernment teachers  will  probably  be 
superior  to  the  average  of  private  in- 
structors, they  will  not  embody  all  the 
knowledge  and  sagacity  to  be  found  in 
all  instructors  taken  together,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  leave  open  as  many  roads 
as  possible  to  the  desired  end.  It  is 
not  endurable  that  a  go  vernment  should, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact,  have  a  complete 
control  over  the  education  of  the  people. 
To  possess  such  a  control,  and  actually 
exert  it,  is  to  be  despotic.  A  govern- 
ment which  can  mould  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  the  peoole  from  their 
youth  upwards,  can  do  witn  them  what- 
ever it  pleases.  Though  a  government, 


therefore,  may,  and  in  many  cases 
ought  to,  establish  schools  and  col- 
leges, it  must  neither  compel  nor  bribe 
any  person  to  come  to  them  ;  nor  ought 
the  power  of  individuals  to  set  up  rival 
Mtablishments,  to  depend  in  any  degree 
upon  its  authorization.  It  would  be 
justified  in  requiring  from  all  the  people 
that  thev  shall  possess  instruction  in 
certain  things,  but  not  in  prescribing 
to  them  how  or  from  whom  they  shall 
obtain  it. 

§  9.  In  the  matter  of  education,  the 
intervention  of  government  is  justi- 
fiable, because  the  case  is  not  one  in 
which  the  interest  and  judgment  of  the 
consumer  are  a  sufficient  security  for 
the  goodness  of  the  commodity.  Let 
us  now  consider  another  class  of  cases, 
where  there  is  no  person  in  the  situa 
tion  of  a  consumer,  and  where  the  in- 
terest and  iudgment  to  be  relied  on  are 
those  of  the  agent  himself;  as  in  the 
conduct  of  any  business  in  which  he 
is  exclusively  interested,  or  in  en- 
tering into  any  contract  or  engage- 
ment by  which  he  himself  is  to  be 
bound. 

The  ground  of  the  practical  principle 
of  non-interference  must  here  oe,  that 
most  persons  take  a  juster  and  more 
inteUigent  view  of  their  own  interest, 
and  of  the  means  of  promoting  it,  than 
can  either  be  prescnbed  to  them  by  a 
general  enactment  of  the  legislature,  or 
pointed  out  in  the  particular  case  by  a 
public  functionary.  The  maxim  is  un- 
questionably sound  as  a  general  rule ; 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
some  very  large  and  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions to  it.  These  may  be  classed 
under  several  heads. 

First : — The  individual  who  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
interests  may  be  incapable  of  judging 
or  acting  for  nimself ;  may  be  a  lunatic, 
an  idiot,  an  infant:  or  though  not 
wholly  incapable,  may  be  of  immature 
years  and  judgment.  In  this  case  the 
foundation  of  the  non-interference  prin- 
ciple breaks  down  entirely.  The  per- 
son most  interested  is  not  the  best 
judge  of  the  matter,  nor  a  competent 
judge  at  all.  Insane  persons  are  every- 
where regarded  as  proper  objects  of  the 
P  P 
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care  of  the  gtate.*  In  the  case  of 
children  and  young  persons,  it  is  com- 
mon to  say,  that  thou^sfh  they  cannot 
judge  for  themselves,  they  have  their 
parents  or  other  relatives  to  judge  for 
them.  But  this  removes  the  question 
into  a  different  categoiy;  making  it  no 
longer  a  question  whetlier  the  govern- 
ment should  interfere  with  individuals 
in  the  direction  of  their  own  conduct 
and  interests,  hut  whether  it  should 
leave  absolutely  in  their  power  the 
conduct  and  interests  of  somebody  else. 
Parental  power  is  as  susceptible  of 
abuse  as  any  other  power,  and  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  constantly  abused.  If 
laws  do  not  succeed  in  preventing 
parents  from  brutally  ill-treating,  and 
even  from  murdering  their  children,  far 
less  ought  it  to  be  presumed  that  the 
interests  of  children  will  never  be  sa- 
crificed, in  more  commonplace  and  less 
revolting  ways,  to  the  selfishness  or  the 
ignorance  of  their  parents.  Whatever 
it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  parents 
ought  to  do  or  forbear  for  the  mterest 

*  The  practioe  of  the  English  law  with 
respect  to  insane  persons,  especially  on  the 
all-important  point  of  the  ascertainment  of 
insanitj,  most  urgently  demands  reform. 
At  present  no  persons,  whose  property  is 
worth  coTeting,  and  whose  nearest  relations 
are  unscrupulous,  or  on  bad  terms  with 
them,  are  secure  against  a  commission  of 
tunaoT.  At  the  instance  of  the  persons  who 
nroula  profit  by  their  being  declared  insane, 
*  jury  may  be  impanelled  and  an  investiga- 
tion held  at  the  expense  of  the  propertr,  in 
which  all  their  personal  peculiarities,  with  all 
the  additions  made  by  the  lying  gossip  of  low 
servants,  are  poured  into  the  credulous  ears 
of  twelve  petty  shopkeepers,  ignorant  of  all 
wavB  of  life  except  those  of  their  own  class, 
and  regarding  every  trait  of  individuality  in 
character  or  taste  as  eccentricity,  and  all 
eccentricity  as  either  insanity  or  wickedness. 
If  this  sapient  tribunal  gives  the  desired  ver- 
dict, the  property  is  handed  over  to  perhaps 
the  last  persons  whom  the  rightful  owner 
would  have  desired  or  suffered  to  possess  it. 
Some  recent  instances  of  this  kind  of  inves- 
tigation have  been  a  scandal  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Whatever  other  changes 
in  this  branch  of  law  may  be  made,  two  at 
least  are  imperative :  first,  that,  as  in  other 
legal  proceedings,  the  expenses  should  not 
be  borne  by  the  person  on  trial,  but  by 
the  promoters  of  the  inquiry,  subject  to 
recovery  of  costs  in  case  of  success :  and 
secondly,  that  the  proi>erty  of  a  person 
declared  insane,  should  in  no  case  be  made 
over  to  heirs  while  the  proprietor  is  alive, 
but  should  be  managed  oy  a  public  officer 
until  bis  death  or  recovery. 


of  children,  the  law  is  warranted,  if  it 
is  able,  in  compelling  to  be  done  or  for- 
borne, and  is  generally  bound  to  do  so. 
To  take  an  example  from  the  peculiar 
province  of  political  economy;  it  is 
right  that  chudren,  and  young  persons 
not  yet  arrived  at  maturity,  should  be 
protected,  so  far  as  the  eye  and  hand 
of  the  state  can  reach,  fix)m  being 
over-worked.  Labouring  for  too  many 
hours  in  the  day,  or  on  work  beyond 
their  strength,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  them,  for  if  permitted  it  may  always 
be  compelled.  Freedom  of  contract, 
in  the  case  of  children,  is  but  another 
word  for  freedom  of  coercion.  Educa- 
tion also,  the  best  which  circumstances 
admit  of  their  receiving,  is  not  a  thing 
which  parents  or  relatives,  from  indi^ 
ference,  jealousy,  or  avarice,  should 
have  it  in  their  power  to  withhold. 

The  reasons  for  legal  intervention 
in  favour  of  children,  apply  not  less 
strongly  to  the  case  of  those  unfortu- 
nate slaves  and  victims  of  the  most 
brutal  part  of  mankind,  the  lower 
animals.  It  is  by  the  grossest  misim- 
derstanding  of  the  principles  of  liboiiy, 
that  the  intiiction  of  exemplary  punish- 
ment on  ruffianism  practised  towards 
these  defenceless  creatures,  has  been 
treated  as  a  meddling  by  government 
with  things  beyond  its  province ;  an 
interference  with  domestic  life.  The 
domestic  life  of  domestic  tyrants  is 
one  of  the  things  which  it  is  the  most 
imperative  on  the  law  to  interfere 
with;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  ^at 
metaphysical  scruples  respecting  the 
nature  and  source  of  the  authority  of 
government^  should  induce  many  warm 
supporters  of  laws  against  cruelty  to 
animals,  to  seek  for  a  justification  of 
such  laws  in  the  incidental  conse- 
quences of  the  indulgence  of  ferocious 
habits,  to  the  interests  of  human 
beings,  rather  than  in  the  iutiinsic 
merits  of  the  case  itself.  What  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  a  human  being; 
possessed  of  the  requisite  physical 
strength,  to  prevent  by  force  if  at- 
tempted in  his  presence,  it  cannot  be 
less  incumbent  on  society  generally  to 
repress.  The  existing  laws  of  England 
on  the  subject  are  chiefly  defective  in 
the    trifling,    often   almost    nomioaL 
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maximitmi  to  wlioh  the  penalty  even 
in  the  worst  cases  is  limited. 

Among  those  members  of  the  oom- 
mmiity  whose  freedom  of  contract 
ought  to  be  controUed  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  their  own  protection,  on  ac- 
count (it  is  said)  oi  their  dependent 
position,  it  is  frequently  proposed  to 
include  women:  and  in  the  existing 
Factory  Act,  their  labour,  in  common 
with  that  of  young  persons,  has  been 
placed  under  peculiar  restrictions. 
But  the  classing  together,  for  this  and 
other  purposes,  of  women  and  children, 
appears  to  me  both  indefensible  in 
principle  and  mischievous  in  practice. 
Children  below  a  certain  age  cannot 
judge  or  act  for  themselves ;  up  to  a 
considerably  greater  age  they  are  in- 
evitably more  or  less  disqualified  for 
doing  so ;  but  women  are  as  capable  rh 
men  of  appreciating  and  managing 
their  own  concerns,  and  the  only  hin- 
drance to  their  doing  so  arises  from 
the  injustice  of  their  present  social 
position.  So  long  as  the  law  makes 
everything  which  the  wife  acquires,  the 
property  of  the  husband,  while  by  com- 
pelUngner  to  live  with  him  it  forces 
ner  to  submit  to  almost  any  amount  of 
moral  and  even  physical  tyranny 
which  he  may  choose  to  inflict,  there 
is  some  ground  for  regarding  every  act 
done  b^  her  as  done  under  coercion : 
but  it  IS  the  great  error  of  reformers 
and  philanthropists  in  oar  time,  to 
nibble  at  the  consequences  of  unjust 
power  instead  of  redressing  the  injus- 
tice itself.  If  women  had  as  absolute 
a  control  as  men  have,  over  their  own 
persons  and  their  own  patrimony  or 
acquisitions,  there  would  be  no  plea 
for  limiting  their  hours  of  labouring 
for  themselves,  in  order  that  thev  might 
h&ve  time  to  labour  for  the  husband,  in 
what  is  called,  by  the  advocates  of  re- 
striction, his  home.  Women  employed 
in  factories  are  the  only  women  in  the 
labouring  rank  of  life  whose  position  is 
not  that  of  slaves  and  drudges ;  pre- 
cisely because  they  cannot  easily  be 
compelled  to  work  and  earn  wages  in 
factories  against  their  will.  For  im- 
proving the  condition  of  women,  it 
should,  on  the  contrary,  be  an  object  to 
giy»  them  the  readiest  aocess  to  inde- 


pendent industrial  employment^  instead 
of  closing,  either  entirely  or  partially, 
that  which  is  already  open  to  them. 

§  10.  A  second  exception  to  the 
doctrine  that  individuals  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  interest,  is  when 
an  individual  attempts  to  decide  irre- 
vocably now,  what  will  be  best  for  his 
interest  at  some  future  and  distant 
time.  The  presumption  in  favour  of 
individual  juagment  is  only  legitimate, 
where  the  judgment  is  grounded  on 
actual,  and  especially  on  present,  per- 
sonal experience;  not  where  it  is 
formed  antecedently  to  experience,  and 
not  suffered  to  be  reversed  even  after 
experience  has  condemnea  it.  When 
persons  have  bound  themselves  by  a 
contract^  not  simply  to  do  some  one 
thing,  but  to  continue  doing  some- 
thing for  ever  or  for  a  prolonged  period, 
without  any  power  of  revoking  the  en- 
gagement, the  presumption  which  their 
perseverance  in  that  course  of  conduct 
would  otherwise  raise  in  favour  of  its 
being  advantageous  to  them,  does  not 
exist;  and  any  such  presumption 
which  can  be  grounded  on  their  having 
voluntarily  entered  into  the  contract, 
perhaps  at  an  early  age,  and  without 
any  real  knowledge  of  what  they  un- 
dertook, is  commonly  next  to  null.  The 
practical  maxim  of  leaving  contracts 
free,  is  not  applicable  without  great 
limitations  in  case  of  engagements  in 
perpetuity ;  and  the  law  should  be  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  such  engagements ; 
should  refuse  its  sanction  to  them, 
when  the  obligations  they  impose  are 
such  as  the  contracting  party  cannot 
be  a  competent  judge  of;  if  it  ever  does 
sanction  them,  it  should  take  every 
possible  security  for  their  being  con- 
tracted with  foresight  and  deliberation ; 
and  in  compensation  for  not  permit- 
ting the  parties  themselves  to  revoke 
their  engagement,  should  grant  them 
a  release  from  it,  on  a  sufficient  case 
being  made  out  before  an  impartial 
authoritv.  These  considerations  are 
eminently  applicable  to  marriage,  the 
most  important  of  all  cases  of  engage- 
ment for  life. 

}  11.    The  third  exception  which  I 
P  P  2 
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shall  notice,  to  the  doctrine  that  go- 
vernment cannot  manage  the  affairs  of 
IndividualB  as  well  m  the  individuals 
themselves,  has  reference  to  the  greAt 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  individuals 
can  only  manage  the  concern  hj  dele- 
gated a^ncj,  and  in  which  the  so- 
called  private  management  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  hardly  hotter  entitled  to  he 
called  management  hy  the  ^rsons  in- 
terested, than  administration  W  a 
pnhUc  oflScer.  Whatever,  if  left  to 
spontaneous  agency,  can  only  he  done 
hy  joint-stock  associations,  will  often 
he  as  well,  and  sometimes  better  done, 
as  £Eir  as  the  actual  work  is  concerned, 
by  the  state.  Grovernment  manage- 
ment is,  indeed,  proverbially  jobbing, 
careless,  and  ineffective,  but  so  like- 
wise has  generallv  been  joint-stock 
management.  The  directors  of  a 
joint-stock  company,  it  is  true,  are 
always  shareholders ;  but  also  the 
members  of  a  government  are  invari- 
ably taxpayers;  and  in  the  case  of 
directors,  no  more  than  in  that  of  go- 
vernments, is  their  proportional  share 
of  the  benefits  of  good  management, 
equal  to  the  interest  they  may  possibly 
have  in  mismanagement,  even  without 
reckoning  the  interest  of  their  ease. 
It  may  oe  objected,  that  the  share- 
holders, in  their  collective  character, 
exercise  a  certain  control  over  the 
directors,  and  have  almost  always  full 
power  to  remove  them  from  office. 
Pi-actically,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
exercising  this  power  is  found  to  be  so 
great,  that  it  is  hardly  ever  exercised 
except  in  cases  of  such  flagrantly  un- 
skilfol,'  or,  at  least,  unsuccessful  ma- 
nagement, as  would  jgenerally  produce 
the  ejection  from  office  of  managers 
appointed  by  the  government.  Agamst 
the  veiy  ineffectual  security  afforded 
by  meetings  of  shareholders,  and  by 
their  individual  inspection  and  en- 
quiries, may  be  placed  the  greater 
publicity  and  more  active  discus- 
sion and  comment,  to  be  expected 
in  free  countries  with  regard  to 
affairs  in  which  the  general  govern- 
ment takes  part.  The  defects,  there- 
fore, of  government  management,  do  j 
not  seem  to  be  necessarily  much 
greater,  if  necessarily  greater  ki  all,  ( 


than  those  of  management  by  joint- 
stock. 

The  true  reasons  in  &vour  of  leaving 
to  voluntary  associations  all  such  things 
as  they  are  competent  to  perform, 
would  exist  in  equal  strength  if  it  were 
certain  that  the  work  itself  would  be 
as  well  or  better  done  by  public  officers. 
These  reasons  have  been  already 
pointed  out :  the  mischief  of  overloao- 
mg  the  chief  frmctionaries  of  govern- 
ment with  demands  on  their  attention, 
and  diverting  them  from  duties  which 
the^  alone  can  discharge,  to  objects 
which  can  be  sufficiently  well  attained 
without  them ;  the  danger  of  unneces- 
sarily swelling  the  direct  power  and 
indirect  influence  of  government,  and 
multiplying  occasions  of  collision  be- 
tween its  agents  and  private  citizens ; 
and  the  inexpediency  of  concentrating 
in  a  dominant  bureaucracy,  all  the 
skill  and  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large '  interests,  and  all  tne 
power  of  organized  action,  existing  in 
the  community;  a  practice  which  keeps 
the  citizens  in  a  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment like  that  of  children  to  their 
guardians,  and  is  a  main  cause  of  the 
inferior  capacity  for  political  life  which 
has  hitherto  characterized  the  over- 
governed  countries  of  the  Continent, 
whether  with  or  without  the  forms  d 
representative  government.* 

But  although,  for  these  reasons,  most 
things  which  are  likely  to  be  even 
tolerably  done  by  voluntary  associa- 
tions, snould,  generally  speaking,  be 

*  A.  pafftUel  0M6  may  be  found  in  the 
diatasta  for  politics,  and  abaenoe  of  publio 
spirit,  by  which  women,  as  a  daas,  are  eh»- 
racterizedin  the  present  state  of  societj,  and 
which  is  often  felt  and  complained  of  by 
political  reformers,  without,  in  genera^ 
maldng  them  willing  to  recognise,  or  de- 
sirous to  remove,  its  cause.  It  obviouslj 
arises  from  their  being  tau^,  both  by 
institutions  and  by  the  whole  of  their  edac»- 
tioD,  to  regard  themaelyes  as  entirely  apart 
from  poUtics.  Wherever  they  have  been 
politiaans,  they  have  shown  as  great  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  as  great  aptitude  for  it, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  their  time,  as  the 
men  with  whom  they  wwe  ootemporaries : 
in  that  period  of  history  (for  example)  in 
which  Isabella  of  Gaatife  and  Elisabeth  of 
England  were,  not  rare  ezceptiona,  bnt 
merely  brilliant  examples  of  a  spirit  and 
capacity  very  largely  diffused  among  women 
of  high  station  atid  eoltivation  in  Borope. 
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left  to  them;  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  manner  in  which  those  associations 
perform  their  work  should  he  entirely 
nncontrolled  hy  the  government.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  agency, 
of  whatever  natnre,  by  which  a  service 
is  performed,  is  certain,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  to  he  virtually  single ;  in 
which  a  practical  monopoly,  with  all 
the  ^wer  it  confers  of  taxing  the  com- 
munity, cannot  be  prevented  from  ex- 
isting. I  have  already  more  than  once 
adverted  to  the  case  of  the  gas  and 
water  companies,  among  whi'^,  though 
perfect  freedom  is  allowed  to  competi- 
tion, none  really  takes  place,  and  prac- 
tically they  are  found  to  be  even  more 
irresponsible,  and  unapproachable  by 
individual  complaints,  than  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  the  expenses  without 
the  advantages  of  plurality  of  agency ; 
and  the  charge  made  for  services 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  is,  in 
substanco,  quite  as  much  compulsory 
taxation  as  if  imposed  by  law :  there 
are  few  householders  who  make  any 
distinction  between  their  "water rate" 
and  their  other  local  taxes.  In  the 
case  of  theee  particular  services,  the 
reasons  preponderat-e  in  favour  of  their 
being  performed,  like  the  paving  and 
cleansing  of  the  streets,  not  certainly 
by  the  general  government  of  the  state, 
but  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
town,  and  the  expense  defrayed,  as 
even  now  it  in  fact  is,  by  a  local  rate. 
But  in  the  many  analogous  cases 
which  it  is  best  to  resign  to  voluntary 
agency,  the  community  needs  some 
other  security  for  the  fit  performance 
of  the  service  than  the  interest  of  the 
managers ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, either  to  subject  the  busmess  to 
reasonable  conditions  for  the  general 
advantage,  or  to  retain  such  power 
over  it,  that  the  profits  of  the  mono- 
poly may  at  least  be  obtained  for  the 
public.  This  applies  to  the  case  of 
a  road,  a  canal,  or  a  railway.  These 
are  always,  in  a  great  degree,  prac- 
tical monopolies;  and  a  government 
which  concedes  such  monopoly  un- 
reservedly to  a  private  company, 
does  much  the  same  thing  as  if  it 
allowed  an  individual  or  an  association 
to  levy  any  tax  they  chose,  for  their 


own  benefit,  on  all  the  malt  produced 
in  the  country,  or  on  all  the  ootton 
imported  into  it  To  make  the  con- 
cession for  a  limited  time  is  generally 
justifiable,  on  the  principle  wnich  jus- 
tifies patents  for  inventions:  but  the 
state  should  either  reserve  to  itself  a 
reversionaiT  property  in  such  public 
works,  or  should  retain,  find  fre^y  ex- 
ercise, the  right  of  fixine  a  maximum 
of  fares  and  charges,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  varjing  that  maximum.  It  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
state  may  be  the  proprietor  of  canals 
or  railways  without  itself  working 
them;  and  that  they  will  almost 
always  be  better  worked  by  means  of 
a  company,  renting  the  railway  or  canal 
for  a  Hmited  period  from  the  state. 

§  12.  To  a  fourth  case  of  exception 
I  must  request  particular  attention,  it 
beine  one  to  wnich,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  attention  of  political  economists 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  drawn. 
There  are  matters  in  which  the  inter- 
ference of  law  is  required,  not  to  over- 
rule the  judgment  of  individuals  re- 
specting their  own  interest,  but  to  gjive 
effect  to  that  judgment;  they  being 
unable  to  give  effect  to  it  except  by 
concert,  which  concert  again  cannot  be 
effectual  unless  it  receives  validity  and 
sanction  from  the  law.  For  illustra- 
tion, and  vrithout  pregudging  the  par- 
ticular point,  I  may  advert  to  the 
question  of  diminishing  the  hours  of 
labour.  Let  us  suppose,  what  is  at 
least  supposable,  whether  it  be  the  fact 
or  not — that  a  general  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  factory  labour,  say  from  ten  to 
nine,  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
work-people :  that  they  would  receive 
as  high  wages,  or  nearly  as  high,  for 
nine  hours  labour  as  they  receive  for 
ten.  If  this  would  be  the  result,  and 
if  the  operatives  generally  are  con- 
vinced that  it  would,  the  limitation, 
some  may  say,  will  be  adopted  spon- 
taneously. I  answer,  that  it  will  not 
be  adopted  unless  the  body  of  opera- 
tives bind  themselves  to  one  another 
to  abide  by  it.  A  workman  who  re- 
fused to  work  more  than  nine  hours 
while  there  were  others  who  worked 
ten,  would  either  not  be  employed  at 
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•11,  or  if  employed,  must  submit  to  lose 
one-tentb  of  his  wages.  However  con- 
vinced, therefore,  he  may  be  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  class  to  work  short 
time,  it  is  contrary  to  his  own  interest 
to  set  the  example,  unless  he  is  well 
assured  that  all  or  most  others  will 
follow  it.  But  suppose  a  general  agree- 
ment of  the  whole  class :  might  not 
this  be  effectual  without  the  sanction 
of  law?  Not  unless  enforced  by 
opinion  with  a  rigour  practically  equal 
to  that  of  law.  For  however  beneficial 
the  observance  of  the  regulation  might 
be  to  the  class  collectively,  the  imme- 
diate interest  of  every  individual  would 
lie  in  violating  it :  and  the  more  nume- 
rous those  were  who  adhered  to  the  rule, 
the  more  would  individuals  gain  by  de- 
parting from  it.  If  nearly  all  restncted 
themselves  to  nine  hours,  those  who 
chose  to  work  for  ten  would  gain  all 
the  advantage  of  the  restriction,  to- 
gether with  the  profit  of  iniiinging  it; 
they  would  get  ten  hours  wages  for 
nine  hours  work,  and  an  hour's  wages 
besides.  I  grant  that  if  a  large  majo- 
rity adhered  to  the  nine  hours,  there 
would  be  no  harm  done :  the  benefit 
would  be,  in  the  main,  secured  to  the 
class,  while  those  individuals  who  pre- 
ferred to  work  harder  and  earn  more, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
This  certainly  would  be  the  state  of 
things  to  be  wished  for ;  and  assuming 
that  a  reduction  of  hours  without  any 
diminution  of  wages  could  take  place 
without  expelling  the  commodity  from 
some  of  its  markets — which  is  in  every 
particular  instance  a  question  of  fact, 
not  of  pi-inciple — the  manner  in  which 
it  would  be  most  desirable  that  this 
effect  should  be  brought  about,  would 
be  by  a  quiet  change  in  the  general 
custom  of  the  trade ;  short  hours  be- 
coming, by  spontaneous  choice,  the 
general  practice,  but  those  who  chose 
to  deviate  from  it  having  the  fullest 
liberty  to  do  so.  Probably,  however, 
so  many  would  prefer  the  ten  hours 
work  on  the  improved  terms,  that  the 
limitation  coula  not  be  maintained  as 
a  general  practice:  what  some  did 
from  choice,  others  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  do  from  necessity,  and  those 
who  had   chobvn  long  hom*s  lor  the 
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sake  of  increased  wages,  would  be 
forced  in  the  end  to  work  long  hours 
for  no  greater  wages  than  before.  As- 
suming then  that  it  really  would  be 
the  interest  of  each  to  work  only  nine 
hours  if  he  could  be  assured  that  all 
others  would  do  the  same,  tbere  might 
be  no  means  of  their  attaining  this 
object  but  by  converting  their  supposed 
mutual  agi-eement  into  an  engagement 
under  penalty,  by  consenting  to  have 
it  enforced  by  law.  I  am  not  express- 
ing any  opinion  in  favour  of  such  an 
enactment,  which  has  never  boon  de* 
manded,  and  which  I  certainly  should 
not,  in  present  circumstances,  recom- 
mend :  but  it  serves  to  exemplify  the 
manner  in  which  classes  of  persons 
may  need  the  assistance  of  law,  to  give 
effect  to  their  deliberate  collective 
opinion  of  their  own  interest,  by  afford- 
ing to  every  individual  a  guarantee 
that  his  competitors  will  pursue  the 
same  course,  without  which  he  cannot 
safely  adopt  it  himself. 

Another  exemplification  of  the  same 
principle  is  afforded  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Wakefield  system  of  coloniza- 
tion. This  system  is  grounded  on  the 
important  principle,  that  the  degree  of 
productiveness  of  land  and  labour  de- 
I>end8  on  their  being  in  a  due  propor- 
tion to  one  another;  that  if  a  few 
persons  in  a  newly -settled  country  at- 
tempt to  occupy  and  appropriate  a 
large  district,  or  if  each  labourer  be- 
comes too  soon  an  occupier  and  culti- 
vator of  land,  there  is  a  loss  of  produc- 
tive power,  and  a  great  retardation  oi 
the  progress  of  the  colony  in  wealth 
and  civilization :  that  nevertheless  the 
instinct  (as  it  may  almost  be  called)  of 
appropriation,  and  the  feelings  asso- 
ciated in  old  countries  with  landed 
proprietorship,  induce  almost  every 
emigrant  to  take  possession  of  as  much 
land  as  he  has  the  means  of  acquiring, 
and  every  labourer  to  become  at  once 
a  proprietor,  cultivating  his  own  land 
with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  his 
family.  If  this  propensity  to  the  im- 
mediate possession  of  land  could  be 
in  some  degree  restrained,  and  each 
labourer  induced  to  work  a  certain 
number  of  years  on  hire  before  he 
became  a  laiiJod    proprietor,   a  per* 
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petnal  stock  of  hired  labourer!  could 
be  maintained,  available  for  roads, 
canals,  works  of  irrigation,  &c.,  and 
for  the  estabHshment  and  carrying  on 
of  the  different  branches  of  town  in- 
dnstiy ;  whereby  the  labourer,  when  he 
did  at  last  become  a  landed  proprietor, 
would  find  his  land  much  more  yalu- 
able,  through  access  to  markets,  and 
facility  of  obtaining  hired  labour.  Mr. 
Wakefield  therefore  proposed  to  check 
the  premature  occupation  of  land,  and 
dispersion  of  the  people,  by  putting 
upon  all  unappropnated  lands  a  rather 
high  price,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  06  expended  in  conveying  emigrant 
labourers  from  the  mother  country. 

This  salutaiy  provision,  however,  has 
been  objected  to,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  authority  of  what  was  represented 
as  the  great  principle  of  political  eco- 
nomy, that  individuals  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  interest.  It  was 
said,  that  when  things  are  left  to  them- 
selves, land  is  appropriated  and  occu- 
pied by  the  spontaneous  choice  of 
individuals,  in  the  quantities  and  at 
the  times  most  advantageous  to  each 
person,  and  therefore  to  the  communitv 
generally;  and  that  to  interpose  arti- 
ficial obstacles  to  their  obtaining  land, 
is  to  prevent  them  from  adopting  the 
course  which  in  their  own  judgment  is 
most  beneficial  to  them,  from  a  self- 
conceited  notion  of  the  legislator,  that 
be  knows  what  is  most  for  their  inte- 
rest, better  than  they  do  themselves. 
Now  this  is  a  complete  misunderstand- 
ing, either  of  the  svstem  itself,  or  of 
the  principle  with  which  it  is  alleged 
to  conflict.  The  oversight  is  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  just  seen  exem- 
plified on  the  subject  of  hours  of  labour. 
However  beneficial  it  might  be  to  the 
colony  in  the  aggregate,  and  to  each 
individual  composing  it,  that  no  one 
should  occupy  more  land  than  he  can 
properly  cultivate,  nor  become  a  pro- 
prietor until  there  are  other  labourers 
ready  to  take  his  place  in  working  ibr 
hire  ;  it  can  never  be  the  interest  of  an 
individual  to  exercise  this  forbearance, 
unless  he  is  assured  that  others  will  do 
so  too.  Surrounded  by  settlers  who 
have  each  their  thousand  acres,  how  is 
be  benefited  by  restricting  himself  to 


fifty?  or  what  does  a  labourer  gain  by 
deferring  the  acquisition  altogether  for 
a  few  years,  if  all  other  labourers  rush 
to  convert  their  first  earnings  into 
estates  in  the  wilderness,  several  miles 
apart  fi^m  one  another?  If  they,  by 
seizing  on  land,  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  labourers  for  wages,  he 
will  not,  by  postponing  the  time  of  hia 
becoming  a  proprietor,  be  enabled  to 
employ  tne  lana  with  any  greater  ad- 
vantage when  he  does  obtain  it;  to 
what  end  therefore  should  he  place 
himself  in  what  will  appear  to  him  and 
others  a  position  of  inferiority,  by  re- 
maining a  hired  labourer  when  all 
around  him  are  proprietors  ?  It  is  the 
interest  of  each  to  ao  what  is  good  lor 
all,  but  only  if  others  wiU  do  likewise. 

The  principle  that  each  is  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  interest,  understood 
as  uiese  objectors  understand  it,  would 
prove  that  governments  ought  not  Ut 
fulfil  any  of  their  acknowledged  duties 
— ought  not,  in  fact,  to  exist  at  all.  It 
is  greatly  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity, collectively  and  individually,  not 
to  rob  or  defraud  one  another:  but 
there  is  not  the  less  neces&ity  for  laws 
to  punish  robbery  and  fraud ;  because, 
though  it  is  the  interest  of  each  that 
nobody  should  rob  or  cheat,  it  is  not 
any  one's  interest  to  refrain  from  rob- 
bing and  cheating  others  when  all 
others  are  permitted  to  rob  and  cheat 
him.  Penal  laws  exist  at  all,  chiefly 
for  this  reason,  because  even  an 
unanimous  opinion  that  a  certain  line 
of  conduct  is  for  the  general  interest, 
does  not  always  make  it  people's  indi- 
vidual interest  to  adhere  to  that  line  of 
conduct. 

§  13.  Fifthly;  the  argument  against 
government  interference  grounded  on 
the  maxim  that  individuals  are  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  interest,  can- 
not apply  to  the  very  large  class  of 
cases,  in  which  those  acts  of  individuals 
with  which  the  government  claims  to 
interfere,  are  not  done  by  those  indi- 
viduals for  their  own  interest,  but  for 
the  interest  of  other  people.  This  in- 
cludes, among  other  things,  the  impor- 
tant and  much  agitated  subject  of 
public    charity.      Tnough  individuals 
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should,  in  general,  be  left  to  do  for 
themselves  whatever  it  can  reasonably 
be  expected  that  they  should  be  capable 
of  doing,  yet  when  they  are  at  any 
rate  not  to  be  left  to  themselves,  but  to 
be  helped  by  other  people,  the  question 
arises  whether  it  is  better  that  they 
should  receive  this  help  exclusively 
from  individuals,  and  therefore  uncer- 
tainly and  casually,  or  by  systematic 
arrangements,  in  which  society  acts 
through  its  organ,  the  state. 

This  bnngs  ns  to  the  subject  of  Poor 
Laws;  a  subject  which  would  be  of 
very  minor  importance  if  the  habits  of 
all  classes  of  the  people  were  temperate 
and  prudent,  and  the  diffusion  of  pro- 
perty satisfactory ;  but  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  a  state  of  things  so  much 
the  reverse  of  this,  in  both  points,  as 
that  which  the  British  islands  present. 

Apart  from  any  metaphysical  con- 
siderations respecting  the  foundation 
of  morals  or  of  the  social  union,  it  will 
be  admitted  to  be  right  that  human 
beings  should  help  one  another;  and 
the  more  so,  in  proportion  to  the 
urgency  of  the  need :  and  none  needs 
help  so  urgently  as  one  who  is  starving. 
The  claim  to  help,  therefore,  created 
by  destitution,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
which  can  exist ;  and  there  is  prima 
fade  the  an^plest  reason  for  making 
the  relief  of  so  extreme  an  exigency  as 
certain  to  those  who  require  it,  as  by 
any  arrangements  of  society  it  can  be 
made. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  of 
helping,  there  are  two  sets  of  conse- 
quences to  be  considered;  the  con- 
sequences of  the  assistance  itself,  and 
the  consequences  of  relying  on  the 
assistance.  The  former  are  generally 
beneficial,  but  the  latter,  for  the  most 
part,  injurious ;  so  much  so,  in  many 
cases,  as  greatly  to  outweigh  the  value 
of  the  benefit.  And  this  is  never  more 
likely  to  happen  than  in  the  very  cases 
where  the  need  of  help  is  the  most 
intense.  There  are  few  things  for 
which  it  is  more  mischievous  that 
people  should  rely  on  the  habitual  aid 
of  others,  than  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  unhappily  there  is  no  lesson 
which  they  more  easily  learn.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  therefore  one 


of  peculiar  nicety  as  well  a?  impor- 
tance ;  how  to  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  needful  help,  with  the  smallest  en- 
couragement to  undue  reliance  on  it. 

Energy  and  self-dependence  are,  how- 
ever, liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  ab- 
sence of  help,  as  well  as  by  its  excess. 
It  is  even  more  fatal  to  exertion  to 
have  no  hope  of  succeeding  by  it,  than 
to  be  assured  of  succeeding  without  it 
When  the  condition  of  any  one  is  bo 
disastrouB  that  his  energies  are  para- 
lyzed by  discouragement,  assistance  is 
a  tonic,  not  a  sedative :  it  braces  in- 
stead of  deadening  the  active  faculties: 
always  provided  that  the  assistance  is 
not  such  as  to  dispense  with  self-help, 
by  substituting  itself  for  the  person's 
own  labour,  skill,  and  prudence,  but  is 
limited  to  aifording  him  a  better  hope 
of  attaining  success  by  those  legiti- 
mate means.  This  accordingly  is  a 
test  to  which  all  plans  of  philanthropy 
and  benevolence  should  oe  brought, 
whether  intended  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  classes,  and  whether 
conducted  on  the  voluntary  or  on  the 
government  principle. 

In  so  far  as  the  subject  admits  of 
any  general  doctrine  or  maxim,  it  would 
appear  to  be  this — that  if  assistance  is 
given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  person  helped  is  as  de- 
sirable as  tnat  of  the  person  who 
succeeds  in  doing  the  same  thing 
without  help,  the  assistance,  if  capable 
of  being  previously  calculated  on,  is 
mischievous :  but  if,  while  available  to 
everybody,  it  leaves  to  every  one  a 
strong  motive  to  do  without  it  if  he 
can,  it  is  then  for  the  most  part  bene- 
ficial. This  principle,  applied  to  a 
system  of  public  charity,  is  that  of  the 
Poor  Law  of  1834.  If  the  condition 
of  a  person  receiving  relief  is  made  as 
eligible  as  that  of  the  labourer  who 
supports  himself  by  his  own  exertions 
the  system  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
individual  industry  and  self-govern- 
ment ;  and,  if  fully  acted  up  to,  would 
require  as  its  supplement  an  organized 
system  of  compulsion,  for  governing 
and  setting  to  work  like  cattle,  those 
who  had  been  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  motives  that  act  on 
human  beings.      But  if,  consistently 
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with  gruaraiiteeing  all  persons  against 
absolute  want,  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  supported  by  legal  charity  can 
be  kept  considerably  less  desirable  than 
the  condition  of  those  who  find  support 
for  themselves,  none  but  beneficial  con- 
sequences can  arise  from  a  law  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  any  person, 
except  by  his  own  choice,  to  die  from 
insufficiency  of  food.  That  in  England 
at  least  this  supposition  can  be  realized, 
is  proved  by  tne  experience  of  a  long 
period  preceding  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  as  weU  as  by  that  of  many 
highly  pauperized  districts  in  more 
recent  times,  which  have  been  dispau- 
perized  b^  adopting  strict  rules  of  poor- 
taw  administration,  to  the  great  and 
permanent  benefit  of  the  whole  la- 
bouring class.  There  is  probably  no 
country  in  which,  by  varying  the  means 
suitably  to  the  character  of  the  people, 
a  legal  provision  for  the  destitute  might 
not  be  made  compatible  with  the  obser- 
vance of  the  conditions  necessary  to  its 
being  innocuous. 

Subject  to  these  conditions,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  highly  desirable,  that 
the  certainty  of  subsistence  shoiild  be 
held  out  by  law  to  the  destitute  able- 
bodied,  rather  than  that  their  relief 
should  depend  on  voluntary  charity. 
In  the  first  place,  charity  almost 
always  does  too  much  or  too  little :  it 
lavishes  its  bounty  in  one  place,  and 
leaves  people  to  starve  in  another. 
Secondly,  since  the  state  must  neces- 
sarily provide  subsistence  for  the  cri- 
minal poor  while  undergoing  punish- 
ment, not  to  do  the  same  for  the  poor 
who  have  not  offended  is  to  give  a 
premium  on  crime.  And  lastly,  if  the 
poor  are  left  to  individual  charity,  a 
vast  amount  of  mendicity  is  inevitable. 
What  the  state  may  and  should  aban- 
don to  private  charity,  is  the  task  of 
distinguishing  between  one  case  of 
real  necessity  and  another.  Private 
charity  can  give  more  to  the  more  de- 
serving. The  state  must  act  by  general 
rules.  It  cannot  undertake  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving  indigent.  It  owes  no  more 
than  subsistence  to  the  first,  and  can 
give  no  less  to  the  last.  What  is  said 
about  the  injustice  of  a  law  which  has 


no  better  treatment  for  the  merely 
unfortunate  poor  than  for  the  ill-con 
ducted,  is  founded  on  a  misconception 
of  the  province  of  law  and  public  au- 
thority. The  dispensers  of  public  re- 
lief have  no  business  to  be  inquisitors. 
Ghiardians  and  overseers  are  not  fit  t« 
be  trusted  to  give  or  withhold  othei 
people's  money  according  to  their  ver 
diet  on  the  morality  of  Sie  person  so 
liciting  it;  and  it  would  show  much 
ignorance  of  the  ways  of  mankind  tc 
suppose  that  such  persons,  even  in  the 
almost  impossible  case  of  their  being 
qualified,  will  take  the  trouble  of  ascer- 
taining and  sifting  the  past  conduct  oi 
a  person  in  distress,  so  as  to  form  a 
rational  judgment  on  it.  Private  cha- 
rity can  make  these  distinctions  ;  and 
in  bestowing  its  own  money,  is  en- 
titled to  do  so  according  to  its  own 
judgment.  It  should  understand  that 
this  is  its  peculiar  and  appropriate 
province,  and  that  it  is  commendable 
or  the  contrary,  as  it  exercises  the 
function  with  more  or  less  discern- 
ment. But  the  administrators  of  a 
public  fund  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  do  more  for  anybody,  than  that 
minimum  which  is  due  even  to  the 
worst.  If  they  are,  the  indulgence 
very  speedily  becomes  the  rule,  and 
refusal  the  more  or  less  capricious  or 
tyrannical  exception. 

§  14.  Another  class  of  cases  which 
fall  within  the  same  general  principle 
as  the  case  of  public  charity,  are  those 
in  which  the  acts  done  bv  individuals, 
though  intended  solely  for  their  own 
benefit,  involve  conseauences  extend- 
ing indefinitely  beyond  them,  to  inte- 
rests of  the  nation  or  of  posterity,  for 
which  society  in  its  collective  capacity 
is  alone  able,  and  alone  bound,  to  pro- 
vide. One  of  these  cases  is  that  of 
Colonization.  If  it  is  desirable,  as  no 
one  will  deny  it  to  be,  that  the  plant- 
ing of  colonies  should  be  conducted, 
not  with  an  exclusive  view  to  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  the  first  founders,  but 
with  a  deliberate  regard  to  the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  the  nations  afterwards 
to  arise  from  these  small  beginnings ; 
such  regard  can  only  be  secured  by 
nlacing  the  enterprise,  from  its  com- 
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mencement,  ander  regulations  con- 
Btinoted  with  the  foresight  and  en- 
larged views  of  philosophical  legis- 
lators ;  and  the  government  alone  has 
power  either  to  frame  such  regulations, 
or  to  enforce  their  ohservance. 

The  question  of  government  inter- 
vention in  the  work  of  Colonization 
involves  the  future  and  permanent  in- 
terests of  civilization  itself,  and  far 
outstretches  the  comparatively  narrow 
limits  of  purely  economical  considera- 
tions. But  even  with  a  view  to  those 
considerations  alone,  the  removal  of 
population  from  the  overcrowded  to 
the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  one  of  those  works  of  eminent 
social  usefulness,  which  most  require, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  best  re- 
pay, the  intervention  of  government. 

To  appreciate  the  benefits  of  colo- 
nization, it  should  be  considered  in  its 
relation,  not  to  a  single  country,  but 
to  the  collective  economical  interests 
of  the  human  race.  The  question  is  in 
general  treated  too  exclusively  as  one 
of  distribution ;  of  relieving  one  labour- 
market  and  supplying  another.  It  is 
this,  but  it  is  also  a  question  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  the  most  efficient  em- 
ployment of  the  productive  resources 
of  the  world.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  good  economy  of  importing  com- 
modities from  the  place  where  they 
can  be  bought  cheapest;  while  the 
good  economy  of  producing  them  where 
they  can  be  produced  cheapest,  is 
comparatively  little  thought  of.  If  to 
carry  consumable  goods  from  the 
places  where  they  are  superabundant 
to  those  where  they  are  scarce,  is  a 
good  pecuniary  speculation,  is  it  not 
an  equally  good  speculation  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  labour  and 
instruments?  The  exportation  of  la- 
bourers and  capital  from  old  to  new 
countries,  from  a  place  where  their 
productive  power  is  less,  to  a  place 
where  it  is  greater,  increases  by  so 
much  the  aggi*egate  produce  of  the 
labour  and  capital  of  the  world.  It 
adds  to  the  joint  wealth  of  the  old  and 
the  new  country,  what  amounts  in  a 
short  period  to  many  times  the  mere 
cost  of  effecting  the  transport.  There 
needs  be  no  hebitation  in  affirming 


that  Colonization,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  is  the  best  affair  of  busi- 
ness, in  which  the  capital  of  an  old 
and  wealthy  country  can  engage. 

It  is  e(|ually  obvious,  however,  that 
Colonization  on  a  great  scale  can  be 
undertaken,  as  an  affair  of  business, 
only  by  the  government,  or  by  some 
combination  of  individualii  in  complete 
understanding  with  the  government; 
except  under  such  veir  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances as  those  which  succeeded 
the  Irish  famine.  Emigration  on  the 
voluntary  principle  rarely  has  any 
material  infiuence  in  lightening  the 
pressure  of  population  in  the  old  conn 
try,  though  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  doubt- 
less a  benefit  to  the  colony.  Those 
labouring  persons  who  voluntarily  emi- 
grate are  seldom  the  very  poor ;  they 
are  small  farmers  with  some  little 
capital,  or  labourers  who  have  saved 
something,  and  who,  in  removing  only 
their  own  labour  from  the  crowded 
labour-market,  withdraw  from  the 
capital  of  the  country  a  fund  which 
maintained  and  employed  more  la- 
bourers than  themselves.  Besides,  this 
portion  of  the  community  is  so  limited 
m  number,  that  it  might  be  removed 
entirely,  without  making  any  sensible 
impression  upon  the  numbers  of  the 
population,  or  even  upon  the  annual 
increase.  Any  considerable  emigration 
of  labour  is  only  practicable,  when  its 
cost  is  defrayed,  or  at  least  advanced, 
by  others  than  the  emigrants  them- 
selves. Who  then  is  to  advance  it? 
Naturally,  it  may  be  said,  the  capital- 
ists of  the  colony,  who  require  the 
labour,  and  who  mtend  to  employ  it. 
But  to  this  there  is  the  obstacle,  that 
a  capitalist,  after  going  to  the  expense 
of  carrying  out  labourers,  has  no  se- 
curity that  he  shall  be  the  person  to 
derive  any  benefit  fit)m  them.  If  all 
the  capitalists  of  the  colony  were  U^ 
combine,  and  bear  the  expense  by  sub- 
scription, they  would  still  have  no  se- 
curity that  the  labourers,  when  there, 
would  continue  to  work  for  them.  After 
working  for  a  short  time  and  earning  a 
few  pounds,  they  always,  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  government,  squat  on 
unoccupied  land,  and  work  only  for 
themselves.    The  experiment  has  been 
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repeatedly  tried  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  enforce  coDtracts  for  labour, 
or  the  repayment  of  the  passage-money 
of  emigrants  to  those  who  advanced  it, 
and  the  trouble  and  expense  have  al- 
ways exceeded  the  advantage.  The 
only  other  resource  is  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  parishes  or  individuals, 
to  rid  themselves  of  surplus  labourers 
who  are  already,  or  who  are  likely  to 
become,  locally  chargeable  on  the  poor- 
rate.  Were  this  speculation  to  become 
general,  it  might  produce  a  sufficient 
amount  of  emigration  to  clear  ofif  the 
existing  unemployed  population,  but 
not  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployed :  and  the  same  thing  would  re- 
quire to  be  done  over  again  in  less  than 
another  generation. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
Colonization  should  be  a  national  un- 
dertaking, is  that  in  this  manner  alone, 
save  in  highly  exceptional  cases,  can 
emigration  be  self-Hupporting.  The 
exportation  of  capital  and  labour  to  a 
new  country  being,  as  before  observed, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  affairs  of  business, 
it  is  absurd  that  it  should  not,  like 
other  affairs  of  business,  repa;|r  its  own 
expenses.  Of  the  great  addition  which 
it  makes  to  the  produce  of  the  world, 
tbere  can  be  no  reason  why  a  sufficient 
portion  should  not  be  intercepted,  and 
employed  in  reimbursing  the  outlay 
incurred  in  effecting  it.  For  reasons 
already  given,  no  individual,  or  body 
of  individuals,  can  reimburse  them- 
selves for  the  expense;  the  govern- 
ment, however,  can.  It  can  take  from 
the  annual  increase  of  wealth,  caused 
by  the  emigration,  the  fraction  which 
suffices  to  repay  with  interest  what  the 
emigration  has  cost.  The  expenses  of 
emigration  to  a  colony  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  colony;  and  this,  in 
general,  is  only  possible  when  they  are 
borne  by  the  colonial  government. 

Of  the  modes  in  wmch  a  fund  for  the 
suppOTt  of  colonization  can  be  raised  in 
the  cx>lcny,  none  is  comparable  in  ad- 
vantage to  that  which  was  first  sug- 
gested, and  has  since  been  so  ably  and 
perseveringly  advocated,  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field: the  plan  of  putting  a  price  on  all 
unoccupied  land,  and  devoting  the  pro- 
ceeds to  emigration.    The  unfounded 


and  pedantic  objections  to  this  plan 
have  been  answered  in  a  former  pari 
of  this  chapter :  we  have  now  to  speak 
of  its  advantages.  First,  it  avoids  tho 
difficulties  and  discontents  incident  to 
raising  a  large  annual  amount  by  taxa- 
tion ;  a  thing  which  it  is  almost  useless 
to  attempt  with  a  scattered  population 
of  settlers  in  the  wilderness,  who,  as 
experience  proves,  can  seldom  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  direct  taxes,  except  at  a 
cost  exceeding  their  amount ;  while  in 
an  infant  community  indirect  taxation 
soon  reaches  its  limit.  The  sale  of 
lands  is  thus  by  far  the  easiest  mode  of 
raising  the  requisite  funds.  But  it  has 
other  and  still  greater  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  a  beneficial  check  upon 
the  tendency  of  a  population  of  co- 
lonists to  adopt  the  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions of  savage  life,  and  to  disperse  so 
widely  as  to  lose  all  the  advantages  of 
commerce,  of  markets,  of  separation  of 
employments,  and  combination  of  la- 
bour. By  making  it  necessary  for 
those  who  emigrate  at  the  expense  of 
the  fund,  to  earn  a  considerable  sum 
before  they  can  become  landed  pro- 
prietors, it  keeps  up  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  labourers  for  hire,  who  in 
every  country  are  a  most  im|)ortant 
auxiliary  even  to  peasant  proprietors  : 
and  bv  diminishing  the  eagerness  of 
agricultural  speculators  to  add  to  their 
domain,  it  keeps  the  settlers  within 
reach  of  each  other  for  purposes  of  co- 
operation, arranges  a  numerous  body  oi 
tnem  within  easy  distance  of  eadi 
centre  of  foreign  commerce  and  non- 
agricultural  industry,  and  ensures  the 
formation  and  rapid  growth  of  towns 
and  town  products.  This  concentra- 
tion, compared  with  the  dispersion 
which  uniiormly  occurs  when  unoccu- 
pied land  can  be  had  for  nothing, 
greatly  accelerates  the  attainment  oif 
prosperitv,  and  enlarges  the  fund  which 
naay  be  drawn  upon  for  further  emigra- 
tion. Before  the  adoption  of  the  Wake- 
field system,  the  earfy  years  of  all  new 
colonies  were  fiill  of  hardship  and  diffi- 
culty :  the  last  colony  founc^d  on  the 
old  principle,  the  Swan  River  settle- 
ment, being  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic instances.  In  all  subsequent 
colonization,  the  Wakefield  principle 
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han  been  acted  upon,  though  imper- 
fectly, a  part  only  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  land  being  devoted  to  emi- 
gration :  yet  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced at  all,  as  in  South  Australia, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  the  re- 
straint put  upon  the  dispersion  of  the 
settlers,  and  tne  influx  of  capital  caused 
bj  the  assurance  of  being  able  to  obtain 
hired  labour,  has,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  and  much  mismanagement, 
produced  a  suddenness  and  rapidity 
of  prosperity  more  like  fable  than 
reahty.* 

The  self-supporting  system  of  co- 
lonization, once  estabushed,  would  in- 
crease in  efficiency  eveiy  year;  its 
eflFect  would  tend  to  increase  in  geo- 
metrical progression:  for  since  every 
able-bodied  emigrant,  until  the  country 
is  folly  peopled,  adds  in  a  very  short 
time  to  its  wealth,  over  and  above  his 
own  consumption,  as  much  as  would 
defray  the  expense  of  bringing  out 
another  emigrant,  it  follows  that  the 
greater  the  number  already  sent,  the 
greater  number  might  continue  to  be 
sent,  each  emigrant  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  succession  of  other  emigrants 
at  short  intervals  without  iresn  ex- 
pense, until  the  colony  is  filled  up.  It 
would  therefore  be  worth  while,  to  the 
mother  country,  to  accelerate  the  early 
stages  of  this  progression,  by  loans  to 
the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  emigra- 
tion, repayable  from  the  fund  formed 
by  the  sales  of  land.  In  thus  ad- 
yancing  the  means  of  accomplishing  a 
lar^e  immediate  emigration,  it  would 
be  investing  that  amount  of  capital  in 
the  mode,  of  all  others,  most  beneficial 
to  the  colony ;  and  the  labour  and 
savings  of  these  emigrants  would 
hasten  the  period  at  which  a  large 

*  The  objections  which  haye  been  made, 
with  go  much  Tirnlence,  in  some  of  these 
colonies,  to  the  Wakefield  system,  apply,  in 
BO  far  as  they  have  any  valiaity,  not  to  the 
principle,  but  to  some  provisions  which  are 
no  part  of  the  system,  and  haye  been  most 
nnnecessarily  ana  improperly  engrafted  on 
it;  such  as  the  offering  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  land  for  sale,  and  that  by  auction, 
and  in  lots  of  not  less  than  640  acres, 
instead  of  sdling  all  land  which  is  asked  for, 
and  allowing  to  the  buyer  unlimited  freedom 
of  choice,  boUi  as  to  quantity  aad  sitnation, 
at  a  ilzed  price. 


sum  would  be  available  from  sales  of 
land.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
not  to  overstock  the  labour-market,  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  persons  disposed 
to  remove  their  own  capital  to  the 
colony.  The  knowledge  that  a  laige 
amount  of  hired  labour  would  be  avail- 
able, in  so  productive  a  field  of  em- 
ployment, would  ensure  a  large  emi- 
gration of  capital  from  a  country,  like 
England,  of  low  {profits  and  rapid  ao- 
ccmulation :  and  it  would  only  be  ne- 
cessary not  to  send  out  a  greatei 
number  of  labourers  at  one  time,  than 
this  capital  could  absorb  and  employ  at 
high  wages. 

.  Inasmuch  as,  on  this  system,  any 
given  amount  of  expenditure,  once  in- 
curred, would  provide  not  merely  a 
single  emigration,  but  a  perpetually 
flowing  stream  of  emigrants,  which 
would  increase  in  breadth  and  depth 
as  it  flowed  on ;  this  mode  of  relieving 
overpopulation  has  a  recommendation, 
not  possessed  by  any  other  plan  ever 
proposed  for  making  head  against  the 
consec[uences  of  increase  without  re- 
strainmg  the  increase  itself:  there  is 
an  element  of  indefiniteness  in  it ;  no 
one  can  perfectly  foresee  how  far  its 
influence,  as  a  vent  for  surplus  popu- 
lation, might  possibly  reach.  There  is 
hence  the  strongest  obligation  on  the 
government  of  a  country  like  our  own, 
with  a  crowded  population,  and  unoc- 
cupied continents  under  its  command, 
to  build,  as  it  were^  and  keep  open,  a 
bridge  from  the  mother  country  to 
those  continents,  by  establishing  the 
self-supporting  system  of  colonization 
on  sucn  a  scale,  that  as  great  an 
amount  of  emigration  as  the  colonies 
can  at  the  time  accomnoodate,  may  at 
all  times  be  able  to  take  place  without 
cost  to  the  emigrants  themselTres. 
^  The  importance  of  these  considera- 
tions, as  regards  the  British  islands^ 
has  ^  been  of  late  considerably  di- 
minished by  the  unparalleled  amount  of 
spontaneous  emigration  from  Ireland; 
an  emigration  not  solely  of  small 
farmers,  but  of  the  poorest  class  of 
agricultural  labourers,  and  which  is  at 
once  voluntary  and  self-supporting,  the 
succession  of  emigrants  being  kept  op 
hv  funds  contributed  from  the  earnings 
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of  their  relatives  and  conneKions  who 
had  eone  before.  To  this  has  been 
added  a  large  amount  of  volantary 
emigration  to  the  seats  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, which  has  partly  supplied  the 
wants  of  our  most  distant  colonies, 
where,  both  for  local  and  national  in- 
terests, it  was  most  of  all  required. 
But  the  stream  of  both  these  emigra- 
tions has  already  considerably  slack- 
ened, and  though  that  from  Ireland  has 
since  partially  revived,  it  is  not  certain 
that  tee  aid  of  government  in  a  sys- 
tematic form,  and  on  the  selfnsup- 
porting  principle,  will  not  again  be- 
come necessary  to  keep  the  communi- 
cation open  between  the  hands  needing 
work  in  England,  and  the  work  which 
needs  hands  elsewhere. 

§  15.  The  same  principle  which 
points  out  colonization,  and  the  relief 
of  the  indigjent,  as  cases  to  which  the 
principal  o^'ection  to  government  in- 
terference does  not  apply,  extends  also 
to  a  variety  of  cases,  in  which  impor- 
tant public^  services  are  to  be  per- 
formed, while  jet  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual specially  interested  in  perform- 
ing them,  nor  would  any  adequate 
remuneration  naturally  or  spontane- 
ously attend  their  performance.  Take 
for  instance  a  voyage  of  geographical 
or  scientific  exploration.  Tne  infor- 
mation sought  may  be  of  great  public 
value,  yet  no  individual  would  derive 
any  benefit  from  it  which  would  repay 
the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  there  is  no  mode  of  inter- 
cepting the  benefit  on  its  way  to  those 
who  profit  by  it,  in  order  to  levy  a  toll 
for  the  remuneration  of  its  authors. 
Such  voyages  are,  or  might  be,  under- 
taken by  private  subscription ;  but  this 
is  a  rare  and  precarious  resource.  In- 
stances are  more  frequent  in  which  the 
expense  has  been  borne  by  public  com- 
panies or  philanthropic  associations; 
out  in  general  such  enterprises  have 
been  conducted  at  the  expense  of  go- 
vernment, which  is  thus  enabled  to  en- 
trust them  to  the  persons  in  its  judg- 
ment best  qualified  for  the  task. 
Again,  it  is  a  proper  office  of  govern- 
ment to  build  and  maintain  light- 
houses, establish  buoys,  &c«,  for  the 


security  of  navigation  :  for  since  it  ig 
impossible  that  the  ships  at  sea  which 
are  benefited  by  a  lighthouse,  should 
be  made  to  pay  a  toll  on  the  occasion 
of  its  use,  no  one  would  build  light- 
houses from  motives  of  personal  inte- 
rest, unless  indemnified  and  rewarded 
from  a  compulsory  levy  made  by  the 
state.  There  are  many  scientinc  re- 
searches, of  great  value  to  a  nation 
and  to  mankind,  requiring  assiduous 
devotion  of  time  and  labour,  and  not 
unfrequently  great  expense,  by  persons 
who  can  obtain  a  high  price  for  their 
services  in  other  ways.  If  the  govern- 
ment had  no  power  to  grant  indemnity 
for  expense,  and  remuneration  for  time 
and  labour  thus  employed,  such  re 
searches  could  only  be  undertaken  by 
the  very  few  persons  who,  with  an 
independent  fortune,  unite  technical 
knowledge,  laborious  habits,  and  either 
great  public  spirit,  or  an  ardent  desire 
of  scientific  celebrity. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
question  of  providing,  by  means  of  en- 
dowments or  salaries,  tor  the  mainte- 
nance of  what  has  been  called  a 
learned  class.  The  cultivation  of 
speculative  knowledge,  though  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  employments,  is 
a  service  rendered  to  a  community 
collectively,  not  individually,  and  one 
consequently  for  which  it  is,  prima 
fade^  reasonable  that  the  community 
ooUectively  should  pay ;  since  it  gives  no 
claim  on  any  individual  for  a  pecuniary 
remuneration  ;  and  unless  a  provisiou 
is  made  for  such  services  fr^m  some 
public  fund,  there  is  not  only  no  en- 
couragement to  them,  but  there  is  as 
much  discouragement  as  is  implied  in 
the  impossibihty  of  gaining  a  living 
by  sucn  pursuits,  and  the  necessity 
consequently  imposed  on  most  of  those 
who  would  be  capable  of  them,  to  en^ 
ploy  the  greatest  part  of  their  time 
m  gaining  a  subsistence.  The  evil, 
however,  is  greater  in  appearance  than 
in  reality.  The  greatest  things,  it  has 
been  said,  have  generally  been  done 
by  those  who  haul  the  least  time  at 
their  disposal ;  and  the  occupation  of 
some  hours  evexy  day  in  a  routine  em- 
ployment, has  often  been  found  com- 
patible with  the  most  brilliani  achieye- 
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ments  in  literature  and  philosophy. 
Yet  there  are  inveetigations  and  ex- 
periments which  require  not  only  a 
long  but  a  continnoas  devotion  of  time 
and  attention :  there  are  also  occupa- 
tion b  which  80  engross  and  fatigue  the 
mental  faculties,  as  to  be  inconsistent 
with  any  vigorous  employment  of 
them  upon  other  subjects,  even  in 
intervals  of  leisure.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable, therefore,  that  there  should  be 
a  mode  of  ensuring  to  the  public  the 
services  of  scientific  discoverers,  and 
perhaps  of  some  other  classes  of  savans, 
by  afiording  them  the  means  of  sup- 
port consistently  with  devoting  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  time  to  their  peculiar 
pursuits.  The  fellowships  of  tne  Uni- 
versities are  an  institution  excellently 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose;  but  are 
hardly  ever  applied  to  it^  being  be- 
stowed, at  the  best,  as  a  reward  for 
past  proficiency,  in  committing  to 
memory  what  has  been  done  by  others, 
and  not  as  the  salary  of  fature  labours 
in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  In 
some  countries,  Academies  of  science, 
antiquities,  history,  &c.,  have  been 
fonned,  with  emoluments  annexed. 
The  most  eifectual  plan,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  least  liable  to  abuse, 
seems  to  be  that  of  conferring  Pro- 
fessorships, with  duties  of  instruction 
attached  to  them.  The  occupation  of 
teaching  a  branch  of  knowledge,  at 
least  in  its  higher  departments,  is  a 
help  rather  than  an  impediment  to  the 
systematic  cultivation  of  the  subject 
itself.  The  duties  of  a  professorship 
almost  always  leave  much  time  for 
original  researches,  and  the  greatest 
advances  which  have  been  made  in 
the  various  sciences,  both  moral  and 
physical,  have  originated  with  those 
who  were  public  teachers  of  them ; 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  the  great 
names  of  the  Scotch,  French,  and 
German  Universities.  I  do  not  men- 
tion the  English,  because,  until  very 
lately,  their  professorships  have  been, 
as  is  well  known,  little  more  than 
nominal  In  the  case,  too,  of  a  lec- 
turer in  a  great  institution  of  educa- 
tion, the  public  at  large  has  the  means 
of  judging,  if  not  the  quality  of  the 
teaching,  at  least  the  talents  and  in- 


dustry of  the  teacher ;  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  misemploy  the  power  of 
appointment  to  such  an  office,  than  to 
job  in  pensions  and  salaries  to  persons 
not  so  directly  before  the  public  eye. 

It  may  be  said  generally,  that  any- 
thing  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
done  for  the  general  interests  of  man- 
kind or  of  future  generations,  or  for  the 
present  interests  of  those  members  of 
the  community  who  require  external 
aid,  but  which  is  not  of  a  nature  to  re- 
munerate individuals  or  associations 
for  undertaking  it,  is  in  itself  a  suitable 
thing  to  be  undertaken  by  govern- 
ment :  though,  before  making  the  work 
their  own,  governments  ought  always 
to  consider  if  there  be  any  rational 
probability  of  its  being  done  on  what 
18  called  the  voluntary  principle,  and  if 
so,  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  done  in  a 
better  or  more  effectual  manner  by 
government  agency,  than  by  the  zeal 
and  liberality  of  individuals. 

§  16.  The  preceding  heads  com- 
prise, to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  the 
whole  of  the  exceptions  to  the  practical 
maxim,  that  the  business  of  society 
can  be  best  performed  by  private  and 
voluntary  agency.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  intervention 
of  government  cannot  always  practi- 
cally stop  short  at  the  limit  which  de- 
fines the  cases  intrinsically  suitable  for 
it.  In  the  particular  circumstances  of 
a  given  age  or  nation,  there  is  scarcely 
anything,  really  important  to  the  gene- 
ral interest,  which  it  may  not  be  de- 
sirable, or  even  necessary,  that  the 
government  should  take  upon  itself, 
not  because  private  individuals  cannot 
effectually  perform  it,  but  because  they 
will  not.  At  some  times  and  places 
there  will  be  no  roads,  docks,  harbours, 
canals,  works  of  irrigation,  hospitals, 
schools,  colleges,  printing  presses,  un- 
less the  government  establishes  them  : 
the  public  being  either  too  poor  to 
command  the  necessary  resources,  or 
too  little  advanced  in  mtelligence  to 
appreciate  the  ends,  or  not  sufficiently 
practised  in  joint  action  to  be  capable 
of  the  means.  This  is  true,  more  or 
less,  of  all  countries  inured  to  despo- 
tism, and  particularly  of  those  in  wluoh 
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there  is  a  very  wide  distance  in  civili- 
Eation  between  the  people  and  the 
government:  as  in  those  which  have 
been  conquered  and  are  retained  in 
subjection  by  a  more  energetic  and 
more  cultivated  people.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  the  people  can  do  nothing 
for  themselves  which  requires  large 
means  and  combined  action ;  all  such 
things  are  left  undone,  unless  done  by 
the  dtate.  In  these  cases,  the  mode  in 
which  the  government  can  most  surelv 
demonstrate  the  sincerity  with  which 
it  intends  the  ^eatest  good  of  its 
subjects,  is  by  domg  the  things  which 
are  made  incumbent  on  it  by  the  help- 
lessness of  the  public,  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  tend  not  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate but  to  correct  that  helpless- 
ness. A  good  government  will  give  all 
its  aid  in  such  a  shape,  as  to  encourage 
and  nurture  any  rudiments  it  may  find 
of  a  spirit  of  individual  exertion.  It 
will  be  assiduous  in  removing  obstacles 
and  discouragements  to  voluntair  en- 
terprise, and  in  giving  whatever  mcili- 
ties  and  whatever  direction  and  guid- 
ance may  be  necessary :  its  pecuniary 
means  will  be  api)lied,  when  practi- 
cable, in  aid  of  private  efforts  rather 
than  in  supersession  of  them,  and  it 
will  call  into  play  its  machinery  of  re- 
'.vards  and  honours  to  elicit  such  e£fort8. 


Government  aid,  when  given  merely 
in  default  of  private  enterprise,  should 
be  BO  given  as  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
a  course  of  education  for  the  people 
in  the  art  of  accomplishing  great 
objects  by  individual  energy  and  volun- 
tanr  co-operation, 

1  have  not  thought  it  necessaiy  here 
to  insist  on  that  part  of  the  functions 
of  government  which  all  admit  to  be 
indispensable,  the  function  of  prohibit- 
ing and  punishing  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  individuals  in  the  exercise  of 
their  freedom,  as  is  clearly  injurious  to 
other  persons,  whether  the  case  be  one 
of  force,  fraud,  or  negligence.  Even  in 
the  best  state  which  society  has  yet 
reached,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  how 
great  a  proportion  of  all  the  efforts  and 
talents  m  the  world  are  employed  in 
merely  neutralizing  one  another.  It 
is  the  ijroper  end  ol  government  to  re- 
duce this  wretched  waste  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount,  by  taking  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  cause  the  energies  now 
spent  by  mankind  in  injuring  one 
another,  or  in  protecting  themselves 
against  injury,  to  be  turned  to  the 
legitimate  employment  of  the  human 
faculties,  that  of  compelling  the 
powers  of  nature  to  be  more  and  more 
subservient  to  physical  and  mora) 
good. 


THE  END 
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E'wald.— Works  by  Heinrich  Evvald, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
The  Antiquities  of  Israel.    8vo., 

12 J.  6d, 
The  History  OF  Israel.  8  vols.   8vo. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,24J.  Vols.  III.  ami 
IV.,  21J.    Vol.  v..  i8j.    Vol.  VI.,  i6s. 
Vol.  VII.,  21J.     Vol.  VIII.,  i8j. 
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Greville. — A  Journal  of  the  Reigns 
OF  King  George  IV.,  King  William 
IV.,  AND  Queen  Victoria.  By 
Charles  C.  F.  Greville,  formerly 
Clerk  of  the  Council.    8  vols.     Crown 


Fitz  Patrick.— Secret  Service 
UNDER  Pitt.  By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
F.S.A.,  Author  of  '  Correspondence  of 
Daniel  O'Connell '.    8vo. ,  yj.  6rf. 

Preeman.— The  Historical  Geo" 
GRAPH Y  OF  Europe.  By  Edward  A* 
Freeman.  With  65  Maps.  2 vols.  8vo.' 
31J.  (id.  , 

Froude. — Works  by  James  A.  Froudb. 

The  History  of  England,  from  the 

Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 

Spanish  Armada. 

Popular  Edit.     12  vols.      Cr.  8vo., 

3/.  td. 
Stiver  Library  Edit.      12  vols.    Cr. 
8vo.,  loy.  6rf. 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Ara- 
GON :  the  Story  as  told  by  the  Imperial 
Ambassadors  resident  at  the  Court  of 
Henry  VIII.    Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada, 
and  other  Essays.    Crown  8vo. ,  ts. 

The  English   in   Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 
Cabinet  Edit.     3  vols.    Cr.  8vo. ,  i8j. 
Silver  Library  Edit.    3  vols.    Crown 
8vo. ,  lor.  td. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 
Cabinet  Edit.    4  vols.     Cr.  Svo.,  24s. 
Silver  Library  Edit.    4  vols.    Crown 
8vo.,  3^.  6d.  each. 

CffiSAR :  a  Sketch.    Cr.  Svo. .  y.  6</. 

Gardiner.— Works  by  Samuel  Raw- 
son  Gardiner,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D., 
Edinburgh. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols. 
Crown  Svo. ,  6^.  each. 
History  of  the  Great  Civil  War, 
1642-1649.    4  vols.    Cr.  Svo.,  6j.  each. 

History  of  the  Commonwealth 
AND  THE  Protectorate,  i649-j66a 
Vol.  I.,  1649- 1651.  With  14  Maps. 
Svo.,  2 1  J. 
The  Student's  History  of  England, 
With  37S  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  12J. 

Also  in  Three  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  B.C.  55— A.D.  1509.    With  173 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  4J. 
Vol.  II.  1 509- 1689.    With  96  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo.  45. 
Vol.  III.  1689-1S85.    With  109  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.  4J. 


Svo.,  ts.  each. 

Heam.— The  Government  of  Eng- 
land :  its  Structure  and  its  Development 
By  W.  Edward  Hearn.    Svo. ,  i6r. 

Herbert. — The  Defence  of  Plevna, 
1S77.  Written  by  One  who  took  Part 
in  it.  By  William  V.  Herbert.  With 
Maps,  Svo. 

Historic  Towns.— Edited  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,  and  Rev.  William 

Hunt,  M.A.    With  Maps  and  Plans. 

Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Bristol.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 

Carlisle.  By  Mandell  Creighton, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

Cinque  Ports.  By  Montagu  Bur- 
rows. 

Colchester.    By  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts. 

Exeter.    By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

London.    By  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie. 

Oxford.    By  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase. 

Winchester.  By  Rev.  G.  W.  Kit- 
chin,  D.D. 

York.    By  Rev.  James  Raine. 

New  York.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Boston  (U.S.)  By  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge. 

Joyce.— A  Short  History  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  160S.  By 
P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo., 
loj.  6^. 

Iiang.— St.  Andrews.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  With  8  Plates  and  24  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text,  by  T.  Hodge.  8vo., 
15J.  net. 

Lecky.— Works  by  William  Edward 
Hartpole  Lecky. 

History  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century. 
Library  Edit.    8  vols.  Svo.,  £7  4s. 
Cabinet  Edit.     England.     7  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.,  6s.  each.     Ireland.     5 
vols.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each. 
History  of  European  Morals  from 
Augustus  to   Charlemagne.     2 
vols.     Crown  Svo. ,  i6j. 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence 
OF  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe.    2  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  its. 
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by    Ix>RD    Mac- 


liecky.— Works  by  William  Edward 
Hartpole  lAr.cKY— continued. 
The  Empire  :  its  Value  and  its  Growth. 
An  Inau^[ural  Address  delivered  at  the 
Imperial  Institute, November  20, 1893, 
under  the  Presidency  of  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales.     Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Macaulay.— Works  by   Lord  Mac- 
aulay. 

Complete  Works. 

Cabinet  Edit.     16  vols.     Post  Bvo., 

La  i6j. 
Library  Edit.     8  vols.     8vo.,  ^^5  51. 

History  of  England  from  the  Ac- 
cession OF  James  the  Second. 
Popular  Edit.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo. ,  5J. 
Student's  Edit,  2  vols.  Cr.Svo.,  i2j. 
People's  Edit.  4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  i6j. 
Cabinet  Edit.  8  vols.  Post  8vo.,  48J. 
Library  Edit.    5  vols.    8vo.,  £^ 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
WITH  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  in  i 
volume. 

Popular  Edit.    Crown  8vo.,  2j.  6rf. 
A  uthorised  Edit.   Crown  8vo.  ,^.6d., 


or  35.  6d.,  gilt  edges. 
Silver  Library  Edit,      Crown  8vo., 
y.  6d. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 

Studenfs  Edit,    i  vol     Cr.  8vo.,  dr. 

People's  Edit.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  8j. 

Trevelyan  Edit.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  or. 

Cabinet  Edit.   4  vols.    PostSvo.,  j?4f! 

Library  Edit.    3  vols.    8vo.,  36^. 
Essays  which  may  be  had  separately, 

price  6d.  each  sewed,  is.  each  cloth. 


Addison  and  Wal- 
pole. 

Frederick  the  Great. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Croker's  Boswell's 
Johnson. 

Hallam's  Constitu- 
tional History. 

Warren  Hastings 
(SdT.  swd.,  6</.cl.). 
Popular  Edit. 

Miscellaneous 
Speeches. 

Cabinet  Edit  Including  Indian 
i'enal  Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  4  vols 
Post  8vo. ,  24J, 


Lord  Clive. 

The  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham(Two  Essays). 

Ranke    and    Glad- 
stone. 

Milton  and  Machia- 
velli. 

Lord  Byron,andThe 

Comic  Dramatists 

of  the  Restoration. 

Cr.  8vo.,  2j.  6d, 

Writings      and 


Maoaulay.— Works 
AULAY. — continued. 
Miscellaneous  Writings. 

People's  Edit,    i  vol.    Cr.  Bvo. ,  4^.  6d. 

Library  Edit,    2  vols.     8vo.,  21J. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  with 
Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

May.— The  Constitutional  History 
of  England  since  the  Accession  of 
George  IIL  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farn- 
borough).     3  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  i8.r. 

Merivale.— Works  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Charles  Merivale,  late  Dean  of  Ely. 
History  of  the  Romans  under  the 

Empire. 

Cabinet  Edit,  8  vols.   Cr.  8vo.,  48J. 

Silver  Library  Edit.     8  vols.      Cr. 
8vo.,  3J.  6d.  each. 
The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  : 

a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Centurj' 

of  the  Commonwealth.     i2mo. ,  js.  6d. 

Montague.— The  Elements  of  Eng- 
lish Constitutional  History,  from 
the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  F.  C.  Montague,  M. A.  Crown  8vo. , 
y.  6d. 

O'Brien.— Irish  Ideas.  Reprinted 
Addre.sses.  By  William  O'Brien, 
M.P.     Cr.  8vo.  2J.  6d. 

Prendergast.— Ireland  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution, 
1660-1690.  By  John  P.  Prendergast, 
Author  of  '  The  Cromwellian  Settlement 
in  Ireland'.     8vo.,  5s. 

Seebohm.— The  English  Village 
Community  Examined  in  its  Relations 
to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  &c. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.  With  13  Maps 
and  Plates.     8vo.,  i6j. 

Sharpe.— London  and  the  Kingdom  : 
a  History  i*erived  mainly  from  the 
Archives  at  Guildhall  in  the  custody  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
By  Reginald  R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L.,  Re- 
cords Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  London,  q  vols 
8vo.     Vols.  I.  and  II.,  lor.  6d.  each. 
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Sheppard.  —  Memorials  of  St. 
James's  Palace.  By  the  Rev. 
Edgar  Sheppard,  M.A. .  Sub-Dean  of 
the  Chapels  Royal  With  41  full-page 
Plates  (8  photo-intaglio),  and  32  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text    2  Vols.    8v6,  36J.  net. 

Smith.— Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. By  R.  Bosworth  Smith, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Harrow 
School.  With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Cr. 
8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Stephens.— A  History  of  the  French 
Revolution.  By  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
BalHol  College,  Oxford.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Vols.  I.  and  H.  i8s.  each. 

Stubbed — History  of  the  University 
OF  Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J. 
W.  Stubbs.     8vo.,  I2J.  6d. 

Sutherlan d. — The  History  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  from 
1606  to  1890.  By  Alexander  Suther- 
land, M.A.,  and  George  Suther- 
land, M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  as.  6d. 


Todd.— Parliamentary  Government 
IN  THE  British  Colonies.  ByAlpheus 
Todd,  LL.D.    8vo.,  30^.  net. 

Wakeman  and  Hassall.- Essays 
Introductory  to  the  Study  of 
English  Constitutional  History. 
Edited  by  Henry  Offley  Wakeman, 
M.A.,  and  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Walpole.— Works  by  Spencer  Wal- 

POLE. 

History  of  England  from  the  Con- 
clusion OF  the  Great  War  in 
1815 TO  1858.  6  vols.  Cr.  Svo.,6s.  each. 

The  Land  of  Home  Rule  :  being  an 
Account  of  the  History  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  Isle  of  Man.    Cr.  8vo. ,  6s. 

Wy lie.— History  of  England  under 
Henry  IV.  By  James  Hamilton 
Wylie,  M.A.,  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors 
of  Schools.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol. 
I.,  1399-1404,  10s.  6d.  Vol.  II.  15J. 
Vol.  ill.  \In preparation. 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &c. 


Armstrong. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Edited 
by  G.  F.  Armstrong.   Fcp.  8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 

Bacon.  —  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his 
Occasional  Works.  Edited  by  J. 
Spedding.    7  vols.    8vo. ,  £^  4J. 

Boyd.— Works  by  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D. . 
LL.D.,   Author  of  'Recreations  of    a 
Country  Parson,'  &c. 
Twenty-five  Years  of  St.  Andrews. 
1865-1890.    a  vols.    8vo.    Vol  I.,  I2J. 
Vol.  II.,  iSJ. 
St.    Andrews    and     Elsewhere: 
Glimpses  of  Some  Gone  and  of  Things 
Left.    8vo.,  ISJ. 

Carlyle.— Thomas  Carl yle:  a  History 
of  his  Life.    By  1.  Anthony  Froude. 
I79t;-i8'^5.     a  vols.    Crown  8vo. ,  7J. 
1834-1881.     a  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  7s. 

Erasmus.- Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus  :  aSeries  of  L<sctures  delivered 
atOxford.  By  J  AMES  Anthony  Froude. 
Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Pabert.- Abr AHAM  Fabert  :  Governor 
of  Sedan  and  Marshal  of  France.  His 
Life  and  Times.  i599-i66a.  By  George 
Hooper.  With  a  Portrait.  8vo. ,  ioj.  6d. 


Fox.— The  Early  Historyof  Charles 
James  Fox.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G. 
O.  Trevelyan,  Bart 
Library  Edition.     8vo. ,  i8j. 
Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Granville.~THE  Letters  of  Harriet 
Countess  Granville,  1810-1845. 
Edited  by  her  Son,  the  Hon.  F.  Leve- 
SON  Gower.     s  vols'.     8vo.,  3aj. 

Hamilton.— Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  3  vols. 
15J.  each.  Addendum.  8vo.,  6d.  sewed. 

Havelock.— Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.CB.  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Kostlin— Life  of  Luther.  By 
Julius  KQstlin.  With  Illustrations 
from  Authentic  Soiurces.  Iranslated 
from  the  German.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Macaulay.— The  Life  and  Letters 
OF  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edit,    i  vol.  Cr.8vo.,  as.6d. 

Student's  Edit,     i  vol.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edit,    a  vols.   Post  8vo.,  iw. 

Library  Edit,    a  vols.    8vo. ,  36^. 
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Marbot.— The  Memoirs  of  the  Baron 
DE  Marbot.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Arthur  John  Butler, 
M JV.     Crown  8vo. ,  js.  td. 

Montrose:— Deeds  of  Montrose  : 
The  Memoirs  of  James,  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  1639-1650.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Wish  art,  D.D.  (Bishop  of 
Edinburgh.  1662-1671).  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Murdoch,  F.S. A. 
and  H.  F.  Moreland  Simpson,  4to., 
36J.  net. 

Seebohm. — ^The  Oxford  Reformers 
—John  Colet,  Erasmus  and  Thomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.    8vo.,  14J. 

Shakespeare.— Outlines  of  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  and  Fac-similes.  2 
vols.    Royal  8vo.,  £1  is. 

Shakespeare's  True  Life.  By  Jas. 
Walter.  With  500  Illustrations  by 
Gerald  E.  Moira.    Imp.  8vo.,  au. 


Sherbrooke.— Life  and  Letters  of 
THE  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  Vis- 
count Sherbrooke,  G.C.B.,  By  A. 
Patcheti'  Martin.  With  5  Portraits. 
2  vols.    8vo.,  36J. 

Stephen. — Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography.  By  Sir  James  Stephen. 
Crown  8vo. ,  7s.  6d, 

Vemey.— Memoirs  of  the  Verney 
Family.  Compiled  from  the  Letters  and 
Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon 
House,  Bucks. 
During  the  Civil  War.  By  Frances 

Verney.    With  38  Portraits.   2  vols. 

Royal  8vo.,  42J. 
During  the  Commonwealth.    1650- 

1660.  ByMARGARET  M.Verney.  With 

10  Portraits,  &c.    Vols.  III.    8vo. ,  21J. 

Walford.— Twelve  English  Author- 
esses. By  L.  B.  Walford.  Cr.  8  vo.,4J.  6d. 

Wellington.— Life  of  the  Duke  ok 
Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 


Travel  and  Adventape,  the  Colonies,  &c. 


A.mold.— Works  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
K.C.LE. 

Seas  and  Lands.    With  71  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  8vo. ,  7s.  6d.    Cheap  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 
Wandering  Words.    With  45  Illus- 
<        trations.     8vo.,  i8j. 

AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS.  or  Facts  and 
Features,  Sketches  and  Incidents  of 
Australia  and  Australian  Life,  with 
Notices  of  New  Zealand.  By  A  Clergy- 
man,  thirteen  years  resident  in  the 
interior  of  NewSouth  Wales.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Baker.— Works  by  Sir  Samuel  White 
Baker. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.     With  6 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Cey- 
lon.   6  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo. ,  3J.  6d, 

Bent.— Works  by  J.  Theodore  Bent. 
The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 
land  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  With  Map, 
13  Plates,  and  T04  Illustrations  in  the 
'fext  Cr.  8vo.,7J.6</.  Cheap  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 


Bent.— Works  by  J.  Theodore  Bent. 
Continued, 

The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians: 
being  a  Record  of  Travel  and  Re- 
search in  Abyssinia  in  1893.     With  8 
Plates   and   65    Illustrations    in  the 
Text.    8vo.,  i&f. 
Boothby.— On    the  Wallaby;    or, 
Through    the    East  and  Across  Aus- 
tralia.    By  Guy  Boothby.    8vo.,  i8j. 
Brassey.— Works  by  the  late   Lady 
Brassey. 

The  Last  Voyage  to  India  and 
Australia  in  the  'Sunbeam'. 
With  Charts  and  Maps,  and  40  Illus- 
trations in  Monotone,  and  nearly  200 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo. ,  21J. 
A  Voyage  in  the  'Sunbeam';  Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Library  Edition.    With  8  Maps  and 
Charts,  and  118  Illustrations.    8vo. . 
2 1  J. 
Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and  66 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 
Silver  Library  Edition,      With  66 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  y,  6d. 
Pofntlar  Edition,    With  60  Illustra- 
tions.   4to.,  M.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
School  Edition.   With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp.,  2j.cloth,  or  3J. white  parchment 
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Brassey.— Works  by   the  late   Lady 
h^ASSEY— continued. 
Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 
Library  Edition.    With  2  Maps  and 

141  llhistrations.     8vo.,  21J. 
Cabinet  Edition.    With  2  Maps  and 
1 14  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  js.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.    With  103  Illustra- 
tions.   4to. ,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  '  Roaring  Forties  '. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map  and  220 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  js.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     With  183  Illustra- 
tions.   4to.,  6<f.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Three  Voyages  in  the  •  Sunbeam  '. 
Popular  Edition.      346  Illustrations. 
4to.,  2&r.  bd. 

Bryden.— Kloof  and  Karoo  :  Sport, 
Legend,  and  Natural  History  in  Cape 
Colony.  By  H.  A.  Bryden.  With  17 
Illustrations.     8vo, ,  5J. 

Froude.— Works  by  James  A.  Froude. 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Colonies. 
With  9  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
2J.  boards,  2j.  6rf.  cloth. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies  : 
or  the  Bow  of  Ulysses,  With  9  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  2J.  bds.,  2j.  dd.  cl. 

Ho  Witt.— Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields, 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  80  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Knight.— Works  by   E.*F.  Knight. 

The  Cruise  of  the  'Alerte':  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo. ,  3J.  6d. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet  :  a  Nar- 
rative of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a  Map  and  54  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  7J.  6d. 

Rhodesia  of  to-day  :  a  Description  of 
the  Present  Condition  and  the  Pro- 
spects of  Matabeleland  and  Mashona- 
land.     Crown  8vo.,  2J.  6d. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.  C.  1887: 
A  Ramble  in  British  Coi.umbia.  By 
J.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck. 
With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Cr,8vo., 
35. 6d. 


Montague.— Tales  of  a  Nomad  ;  or, 
Sport  and  Strife.  By  Charles  Mon- 
tague.   Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Murdoch.— From  Edinburgh  to  the 
Antarctic:  An  Artist's  Notes  and 
Sketches  during  the  Dundee  Antarctic 
Expedition  of  1892-93.  By  W.  G.  Burn 
Murdoch.  With  2  Maps  and  numerous 
Illustrations.    8vo.,  i8j. 

Nansen.— Works    by    Dr.    Fridtjof 

Nansen. 

The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a 

Map.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d.  ;   Cheap 

Edition,  31.  td. 
Eskimo  Life.  Translated  by  William 

Archer.  With  31  Illustrations.  8vo., 

i6j. 

Peary.— My  Arctic  Journal:  a  Year 
among  Ice-Fields  and  Eskimos.  By 
Josephine  Diebitsch-Peary.  With 
19  Plates,  3  Sketch  Maps,  and  44 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    8vo. ,  i2f. 

Smith.— Climbing  in  the  British 

Isles.     By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith. 

With  Illustrations  by  Ellis  Carr. 

Part  I.  England.    Fcp.  8vo. ,  3^.  (>d. 

Part  II.  Wales.         un  preparation. 

Part  III.  Scotland.  \ln preparaiion. 

Stephen.  —  The  Playground  of 
Europe.  By  Leslie  Stephen,  formerly 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  4  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  6r.  net 

THREE  IN  NORWAY.  By  Two  of 
Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  8vo. ,  2J.  boards,  2J.  t)d.  cloth. 

Von  Hohnel.— Discovery  of  Lakes 
Rudolf  and  Stefanie  :  A  Narrative  of 
Count  Samuel  Teleki's  Exploring 
and  Hunting  Expedition  in  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa  in  1887  and  1888.  ^ 
Lieutenant  Ludwig  von  Hohnel. 
With  179  Illustrations  and  5  Maps.  2 
vols.    8vo.,  42J. 

Whiahaw.- Out  of  Doors  in  Tsar- 
land;  a  Record  of  the  Seeings  and 
Doings  of  a  Wanderer  in  Russia.  By 
Fred.  J.  Whishaw.    Cr.  8vo.,  js.  6d. 
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Sport  and  Pastime. 
THE  BADMINTON   LIBRARY 

Edited  Iw  the  DuKE  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  assisted  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson, 


ARCHERY.  By  C.  J.  Longman  and 
Col.  H.  Walrond.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon, 
&c.  With  195  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  10*.  6d. 

ATHLETICS  AND  FOOTBALL.  By 
Montague  Shearman.  With  51 
Illlustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  lor.   6d, 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.     By  C.  Phil- 

LIPPS-WOLLEY,     F.     C.     SELOUS,     ST. 

George  Littledale,  &c.  With  150 
Illustrations.    2  vols.,  loj.  6d.  each. 

BOATING.  ByW.B.WooDGATE.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev,  Edmond 
Warre,  D.D.  ,  and  a  Chapter  on  '  Row- 
ing at  Eton,'  by  R.  Harvey  Mason. 
With  49  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
Harding  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 
Lascelles.  With  76  Illustrations. 
Crown  Bvo.,  loj.  6d. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and  the  Hon. 
R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Andrev^t  Lang,  R.  A.  H.  Mit- 
chell, W.  G.  Grace,  and  F.  Gale. 
With  64  Illustrations.  Cr.  Bvo. ,  xox.  6d. 

CYCLING.  By  Viscount  Bury  (Earl 
of  Albemarle),  K.C.M.G.,  and  G. 
Lacy  Hillier.  With  89  Illustra- 
tions.     Crown  8vo.,  10s,  6d. 

DRIVING.  By  the  Duke  OF  Beaufort. 
With  65  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  tqs.  6d. 

FENCING,  BOXING.  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  Walter  H.  Pollock,  F. 
C.  Grove.  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  42 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  lar.  6d. 

FISHING.  By  H.  Cholmondeley-Pen- 
NELL.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  Henry  R. 
Francis,  Major  John  P.  Traherne, 
G.  Christopher  Da  vies,  R.  B.  Mar- 
STON,  &c. 
Vol.  I.   Salmon,  Trout,  and  Grayling. 

With  158  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo., 

iQs.  6d. 
Vol.  II.    Pike  and  other  Coarse  Fish. 

With  133  Illustrations,    Crown  8vo., 

xof.  6d. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P., 
Sir  W.  G.  Simpson,  Bart.,  Lord  Well- 
wood,  H.  S.  C.  EvERARD,  Andrew 
Lang,  and  other  Writers.  With  89 
Illustrations.     Cro>vn  8vo.,  lof.  6d. 


HUNTING.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
K.G.,  anci  Mowbray  Morris.  With 
Contributions  by  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk AND  Berkshire,  Rev.  E.  W.  L. 
Davies,  DiGBY  Collins,  and  Alfred 
E.  T.  Watson.  With  53  Illustrations. 
Crown  Bvo. ,  lor.  6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dent, 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart ,  W.  M.  Conway, 
Douglas  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Ma- 
thews, &c.  With  108  Illustrations. 
Crown  Bvo. ,  ioj.  6d. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire, W.  G.  Craven,  Arthur 
Coventry,  &c.  With  i;8  Illustrations. 
Crown  Bvo.,  loj.  6cl. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  &c.  With 
59  Illustrations.     Cr.  Bvo. ,  loj.  6d. 

SHOOTING.  By  Lord  WALSiNGHAMand 
Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart. 
With  Contributions  bv  Lord  Lovat, 
Lord  C.  L.  Kerr,  the  Hon.  G.  Las- 
celles, and  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley. 
Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  With  105 
Illustrations.  Crown  Bvo.,  xor.  6d, 
Vol.  II.  Moor  and  Marsh.  With  65 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Bvo.,  10*.  6d. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGA- 
NING,  AND  OTHER  ICE  SPORTS. 
By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G.  Tebbutt, 
T.  Maxwell  Witham,  the  Rev.  John 
Kerr,  Ormond  Hake,  and  Colonel 
Buck  With  2B4  Illustrations.  Crown 
Bvo.,  lOf.  6d, 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
and  William  Henry.  With  119  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  lor.  6d. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RAC- 
QUETS, AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell- 
BouvERiE  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With 
Contributions  by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttel- 
ton, W.  C.  Marshall,  Miss  L.  Dod, 
&c.  With  79  Illustrations.  C.Bro.,  los.  6d. 

YACHTING. 
Vol.  I.  Cruising,  Construction,  Racing, 
Rules,Fitting-Out,  &c.  BySir  Edward 
Sullivan,  Bart.,  Lord  Brassey, 
K.C.B.,  C.  E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  &c. 
With  114  lUust.  Cr.  8vo.,  loj.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  Yacht  Clubs.  Yachting  in 
America  and  the  Colonies,  Yacht  Rac- 
ing, &c.  ^  R.  T.  Pritchett,  the 
Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  &c. 
With  195  Illus.     Crown  Bvo.,  10s.  6d, 
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dpoFc  ana  ^^.^xisnA—contini^d. 
Fur  and   Feather   Series. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury. 
With  II  full-page  Illustrations  and 
Vignette'  by  A.  Thorburn,  A.  J. 
Stuart-Wortley,  and  C.  Whymper, 
and  15  Diagrams  in  the  Text  by  A.  J. 
Stuart-Wortley.    Crown  8vo. ,  55. 

WILDFOWL.  By  the  Hon.  John  Scott- 
Montagu,  M.  P. ,  &c.  Illustrated  by  A. 
J.  Stuart  Wor ilky,  A.  Thorburn, 
and  others.  {In  preparation. 


THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery, 
by  George  Saintsbury.  With  13 
Illustrations  by  J.  Stuart-Wortley 
and  A.  Thorburn,  and  various  Dia- 
grams in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  5J. 

THE  HARE  AND  THE  RABBIT.  By 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles,  &c. 

[/«  preparation. 

THE  PHEASANT.  By  A.  T.  Stuart- 
WORTLEY,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Ma'cpherson, 
and  A.  J.  Innes  Shand. 

[/«  preparation. 


Campbell-Walker. —The  Correct 
Card:  or.  How  to  Play  at  Whist;  a 
Whist  Catechism.  By  Major  A.  Camp- 
bell-Walker.    Fcp.  8vo.,  2J.  td.    • 

DEAD  SHOT  (THE) :  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary 
and  Finishing  Lessons  on  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds,  also 
Game  Driving,  Wild-Fowl  and  Pigeon 
Shooting,  Dog  Breaking,  etc.  By 
Mabksman.     Crown  8vo.,  loj.  6d. 

Falkener.— Games,  Ancient  and  Ori- 
ental, AND  How  to  Play  Them. 
By  Edward  Falkener.  With  nume- 
rous Photographs  &  Diagrams.  8vo. ,  21J. 

Pord.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- 
written by  W.  Butt,  M.  A.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  C.  J,  Longman,  M. A.   Svo.,  14J. 

P  o  TV  1  e  r.— Recollections  of  Old 
Country  Life,  Social,  Political,  Sport- 
ing, and  Agricultural.  By  J.  K.  Fowler. 
With  Illustrations.     Svo.,  icj.  6</. 

Pranois.— A  Book  on  Angling:  or, 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch ;  including  full  Illusirnted  List 
of  Salmon  Flies.  Bv  Francis  Francis. 
With  Portrait  and  Plates.    Cr.  8vo.,  155. 

Gibson.— Tobogganing  on  Crooked 
Runs.  By  the  Hon.  Harry  Gibson. 
With  Contributions  by  F.  DE  B.  Strick- 
LANDand  'Lady-Tobogganer*.  With 
40  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Hawker.— The  Diary  of  Colonel 
Peter  Hawker,  author  of  "Instruc- 
tions to  Young  Sportsmen  ".  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
GALLWjtY,  Bart,     2  vols.     8vo.,  32J. 


Hopkins.— Fishing  Experiences  of 
HalfaCentury.  By  Major  F.  Powell 
Hopkins.  With  19  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.,  6s.  6d. 
Lang.— Angling  Sketches.      By  A. 
Lang.     With  lilus.    Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d» 
liOngman.— Chess  Openings.    By 
Fred.  W.  Longman.    Fcp.  Svo.,  2j.  6d. 
Maskelyne.— Sharps  and  Flats:  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  SkilL 
By  John  Nevil  Maskelyne.  With  6a 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  6f. 
Pay  ne-Gall'wey.  — Works     by     Sir 
Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart. 
Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series).  On  tne  Choice  and  Use  of  a  Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.   Cr.  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 
Lettersto  Young  Shooters.  (Second 
Series).    On  the  Production,  Preserva- 
tion, and  Killingof  Game.  With  Direc- 
tions in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and 
Breaking-ui    Retrievers.      With    104 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  i&r.  6d. 
Pole.— The  Theory  of  the  Modern 
Scientific  Game  of  Whist.    By  W. 
Pole.  F.R.S.     Kcp.  8vo..  zs.  6d. 
Proctor.— Works  by  R.  A.    Proctor. 
How   TO  Play  Whist:    with  the 
Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist. 
Crown  Svo. ,  y.  6d. 
Home  Whist  :  an  Easy  Guide  to  Cor- 
rect Play.    i6mo. ,  is. 
Ronalda.— The   Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology.   By  Alfred  Ronalds:  With 
20  Coloured  Plates.     Svo.,  14J. 
W  ilcocks.  The  Sea  Fisherman  :  Com- 
prising ih*i  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and 
Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other 
Seas,  and  Remarics  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  By  J.  C.Wilcocks.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo. ,  6j. 
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Yeterinary  Medicine,  &c. 

steel.— Works  by  John  Henry  Steel, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 

Dog.     88  Illustrations.    8vo.,  zor.  6d, 
A   Treatise  on  the   Diseases  of 

the  Ox.      With    119   Illustrations. 

8vo.,  15J. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 

Sheep.  With  100  Illustrations.  8vo., 

I2J. 

Outlines  of  Equine  Anatomy:  a 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room. 
Crown  8vo,  js.  6d. 


Fitzwygram.-HoRSES  and  Stables. 
By  Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwvgram» 
Bart.  With  56  pages  of  Illustrations. 
8va,  2J.  6d.  net. 

"  Stonehenge.**--THE  Doc  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  "  S tonehenge  ". 
With  84  Illustrations    8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 

Youatt.— Works  by  William  Youatt. 
The    Horse.     With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 
The   Dog.     With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   8vo. ,  6s. 


Mental,  Moral,  and  Politioal  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC. 


Abbott.— The  Elements  of  Logic.  By 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.    i2mo.,  y, 

Aristotle,— Works  by. 

The  Politics  :  G.  Bekker's  Greek  Text 
of  Books  I.,  III.,  IV.  (VII.),  with  an 
English  Translation  by  W.  E.  Bol- 
land,  M.A.  ;  and  short  Introductory 
Essays  by  A.  Lang,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Politics:  Introductory  Essays. 
By  Andrew  Lang  (from  BoUand  and 
Lang's  •  Polities').     Cr.  8vo.,  or.  6d. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alex- 
ander Grant,  Bart.  2  vols.  8vo. ,  32J. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics:  Newly 
Translated  into  English.  By  Robert 
Williams.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Ethics.  Books  I.-IV.  (Book  X.  c. 
vi.-ix.  in  an  Appendix.)  With  a  con- 
tinuous Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Moore.D.D.  Cr.  Byo.,ios.6d. 

Bacon.— Works  by  Francis  Bacon. 
Complete  Works.    Edited  by  R.  L. 

Ellis,    J.    Spedding,  and  D.    D. 

Heath.    7  vols.    8vo. ,  £3  ly.  6d. 
Letters  and  Life,  including  all  his 

occasional  Works.    Edited  by  James 

Spedding.    7  vols.    Svo.,  j^4  4s. 
The  Essays:  with  Annotations.    By 

Richard   Whately,    D.D.      8vo. 

lOJ.  6ef. 
The  Essays.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Indfx.     By  E.  A.  Abbott.  D.D. 

2  v^ls.    Fcp.  8vo.,  6i.    The  Ttjxt  and 

Index  only,  without  Introduction  abd 

Notes,  in  One  Volume.    Fcp.  8vo., 

OS.  6ci. 


Bain.— Works  by  Alexander  Bain» 
LL.D. 

Mental  Science.  Crown  Svo. ,  6j.  6d. 
Moral  Science.  Crown  8vo. ,  4J.  6d, 
The  iwo  works  as  above  can  be  /tad  in  one 
volume,  price  10s.  6d. 
Senses  and  the  Intellect.  Svo.  ,  155. 
Emotions  and  the  Will.  Svo.,  15J. 
Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 

PartL.4J.     PsLri  U. ,  6s,  6d. 
Practical  Essays.    Crown  Svo.,  y. 

Bray.— Works  by  Charles  Bray. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity:  or 

Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.  Cr.  Svo. ,  5^. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings  :  a 

Moral  System  for  Schools.     Crown 

Svo.,  2s.  6d. 

Bray.— Elements  of  Morality,  in 
Easy  Lessons  for  Home  and  School 
Teaching.  By  Mrs.  CHARLES  Bray. 
Cr.  Svo.,  iJ.  6d. 

Crozier.— Civilisation  and  Pro- 
gress. By  John  Beattie  Crozier. 
M.D.  With  New  Preface,  more  fully 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  New  Orga- 
non  used  in  the  solution  of  its  problems. 
Svo.,  14J. 

Davidaon.- The  Logic  of  Defini- 
tion, Explained  and  Applied.  By 
William  L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Crown 
Svo.,  6s. 

Green.— The  Works  of  Thomas  Hill 
Green.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 
Vols.   I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works. 

Svo.,  i6j.  each. 
Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.     With  Index  to 

the  three  Volumes ,  and  Memoir.   Svo 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  ^YsSiowy^^— continued, 

Hearn.— The  Aryan  Household  :  its 
Structure  and  its  Development.  An 
Introduction  to  Comparative  Jurispru- 
dence. By  W.  Edward  Hearn. 
8vo.,  i6j. 


Lewes. — The  History  of  Philosophy, 
from  Thales  to  Comte.  By  George 
Henry  Lewes.    2  vols.    8vo.,  32J. 


Hodgson.— Works  by  Shadw^orth  H. 
Hodgson. 
Time    and    Space:    a   Metaphysical 

Essay.     8vo.,  i6j. 
The  Theory  of  Practice  :  an  Ethical 

Inquiry.     2  vols.     8vo. ,  24?. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection.    2 

vols.      8V0.,  215. 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  Works 
OF  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H. 
Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols.  8vo. , 
56J.  Or  separately,  Essays.  2  vols. 
28J.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  2 
vols.     2&J. 

Justinian.— The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian: Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Summary.  By 
Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.    8vo.  i8j. 

Kant.— Works  by  Immanuel  Kant. 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 
Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.  Translated  byT.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.  With  Memoir.  8vo.,  I2J.  td. 
Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty 
OF  the  Four  Figures.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  Abbott,  and  with  Notes  by 
S.  T.  Coleridge.    8vo.,  dr. 

Killick.— Handbook  to  Mill's  Sys- 
tem OF  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Kil- 
lick, M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6rf. 

Ladd.— Works  by  George  Turnbull 

Ladd. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.    8vo.,  2 1  J. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. A  Text-Book  of  Mental 
Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges. 

8V0. ,   12J. 

Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Ex- 
planatory :  a  Treatise  of  the  Pheno- 
mena, Laws,  and  Development  of 
Human  Mental  Life.    8vo.,  2w. 


Primer  of  Psychology. 


Crown  8vo., 


Max  Mtiller.— Works  by  F.  Max  Mul- 

LER. 

The  Science  of  Thought.    8vo.  ,  21  j. 

Three  Introductory  1.ectures  on 
the  Science  of  Thought.  8vo., 
2^.  dd. 

Mill.— Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
OF  the  Human  Mind.  By  James 
Mill,    a  vols.    8vo. ,  t&s. 

Mill.— Works  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

A  System  of  Logic.    Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  6rf . 

On  Liberty.    Cr.  8vo.,  u.  4^. 

On  Representative  Government. 
Crown  8vo.,  2J. 

Utilitarianism.    8vo.,  51. 

Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy.   8vo.  ,  idf. 

Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
AND  Theism.  Three  Essays.  8vo.,sj. 

Stock.— Deductive  Logic  By  St. 
George  Stock.    Fcp.  8vo.,  3*.  td. 

Sully.— Works  by  James  Sully. 

The  Human  Mind:  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.     2  vols.     8vo.,  21J. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.    8vo.,  9*. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Psy- 
chology.   Crowu  8vo.,  5f. 

Swinburne.— Picture  Logic:  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swin- 
burne, M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo. ,  5J. 

Thomson.— Outlines  of  the  Neces- 
sary Laws  of  Thought:  a  TVeatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  D.D.,  formerly  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York.     Post  8vo.,  6j. 

Webb.— The  Veil  of  Isis  :  a  Series  of 
iLssays  on  Idealism.  By  T.  E.  Webb. 
8yo.  ,'  lof .  6d. 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  f\A\ozoi^\i^— continued, 

Zeller.— Works  by  Dr.  Edward  Zeller. 

— continued. 

Outlines  of  the  History  op  Greek 
Philosophy.  Translated  by  Sarah 
F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott. 
Crown  8vo.,  loj.  6d. 


Whately.— Works  by  R.  Whately, 

D.D. 

Bacon's  Essays.  With  Annotation. 
By  R.  Whately.    8vo.,  los.  6d. 

Elements  op  Logic.    Cr.  8vo. ,  4J.  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Cr.  Bvo., 
4J.  6d, 

Lessons  on  Reasoning.    Fcp.  Bvo., 
IS.  6d. 
Zeller. — ^Works  by  Dr.  Edward  Zeller, 

Professor  in  tile  University  of  Berlin. 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Scep- 
tics. Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  15^. 


Plato  and  the  Older   Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne' 
and  Alfred  Goodwin,  B.  A.    Crown 
8vo.,  iBs. 

SocR  atks  and  the  Socr  aticSchools. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  10s,  6d, 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst  Series.) 


A  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 
By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.,  dr.  6d. 

First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  By 
John  Rickaby,  S.J.    Crown  8vo.,  51. 

General  Metaphysics.  By  J  ohn  Rick- 
aby, S.  J.     Crown  8vo. ,  SJ. 

Logic.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  51. 


Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics  and  Natu- 
ral Law).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  5J. 

Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.    Crown  8vo.,  6j.  (id. 

Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher, 
S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  df.  td. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  &o. 


Davidson.— Leading  AND  Important 
English  Words:  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  David- 
son, M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Farrar. — Language  and  Languages. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S..  Cr. 
,8vo.,  6s, 

Graham.— English  Synonyms,  Classi- 
fied and  Explained :  with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Max    MUller.— Works   by   F.    Max 

MtJLLEK. 

The  Science  of  Language,  Founded 
on  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1861  and  1863.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  21  j. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
HoMK  OF  the  Aryas.    Crowu  8vo., 

rs    Lv/. 


Max  Mtiller.- Works  by  F.  Max 
MULLER — continticd. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Science 
OF  Language,  and  its  Place  in 
General  Education,  delivered  at 
Oxford,  1889.    Crown  8vo.,  y. 

Hoget.  —  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Ex- 
pression of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
M.  D. ,  F.  R. S.  Recomposed  throughout, 
enlarged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  mil  Index, 
by  the  Author's  Son,  John  Lewis 
Roget.    Crown  8vo.,  lof.  6d. 

Whately  .—English  Synonyms.  By 
E.  Jane  Whately.    Fcp.  8vo.,  31. 
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Politioal  Economy  and  Eoonomios. 


Ashley.— English  Economic  History 
AND  Theory.  By  W.  T.  Ashley, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  5*.     Part 

II.,  ICM.  6d. 

Bamett.— Practicable  Socialism  : 
Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  A.  and  Mrs.  Barnett.    Cr.  8vo. ,  dr. 

Brassey.— Papers  and  Addresses  on 
Work  AND  Wages.  By  Lord  Brassey. 
Edited  by  J.  Potter,  and  with  Intro- 
duction by  George  Howell,  M.P. 
Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

Devas.— A  Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s.  6d.  {Manuals  of  Catholic 
Philosophy.) 

DcwelL— A  History  of  Taxation 
AND  Taxes  in  England,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1885.  By 
Stephen  Dowell  (4  vols.  8vo. )  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
2U.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxes,  21J. 

Leslie. — Essays  in  Political  Econ- 
omy. ByT.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie.  8vo., 
los.  6d. 

Macleod.—  W  >rks  by  Henry  Dunning 

MACLEOD,  MA. 

Bimetalism.    8vo.,  $s.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Crown 
8vo.,  3^.  6d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank- 
ing.   Vol.  I.   8vo.,  I2J.   Vol.  II.   14J. 

The  Theory  of  Credit.  Bvo.  Vol. 
I.  lor.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  los.  net. 
Vol.  II.  Part  II..  loj.  6d. 


Mill.— Political  Economy. 
Stuart  Mill. 


By  John 


Popular  Editunu    Crown  8vo.,  y  6d. 
Library  Edition,    a  vols.     8vo.,  30J. 

Shirres.— -An  Analysis  of  the  Ideas 
OF  Economics.  By  L.  P.  Shirres, 
B.  A. ,  sometime  Finance  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Government  of  Bengal.  Crown 
8vo.,  6y. 

Symes.— Political  Economy  :  a  Short 
Text-book  of  Political  Economy.  With 
Problems  for  Solution,  and  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading.  By  Prof.  J.  E. 
Symes,  M.A.,  of  University  College, 
Nottingham.     Crown  8vo.,  os.  6d. 

Toynbee.— Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  i8th 
Century  in  England.  By  Arnold 
Toynbee.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  B.  Jowett.    8vo.,  iqt.  6d. 

Webb.— The  History  of  Trade 
Unionism.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.  With  Map  and  full  Bibliography 
of  the  Subject.    8vo.,  i8j. 

Wilson. — ^Works  by  A.  J.  Wilson. 
Chiefly  reprinted  from  The  Investors* 
Review. 

Practical    Hints    to   Small    In- 
vestors.   Crown  8vo.,  xs. 

Plain  Advice  about  Life  Insurance. 
Crown  8vo. ,  is. 


Clodd.— Works  by  Edward  Clodd. 
The  Stoky  of  Creation  :  a  Plain  Ac- 
count of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
A  Primer  of  Evolution:  being  a 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  'The 
Story  of  Creation'.  With  lUiisL 
Fcp.  8vo. ,  IS.  6d.  [In  the  Press. 

Huth.— The  Marriage  of  near  Kin, 
considered  with  Respect  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  the  Result  of  Experience,  and 
the  Teachinja^s  of  Biology.  By  ALFRED 
Henry  Huth.  Royal  Bvo.,  js.  6d. 
Lang. — Custom  and  Myth:  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.  By  Andrew 
Lang,  M.A.  With  15  Illustrations. 
Crown  3vo.,  $s.  6d. 


Evolation,  Anthropology,  &c. 

Lubbock.— The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart. ,  M.  P. 
With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.    8vo.  i8j. 


Romanes.— Works  by  George  John 
Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Darwin,  and  After  Darwin  :  an  Ex- 
position of   the  Danvinian   Theory, 
and  a  Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian 
Questions.     Part  I.   The  Darwinian 
Theory.      With   Portrait  of  Darwin 
and  125  Illustrations.      Crown  8vo., 
10s.  6d. 
An  Examination  of  Weismannism. 
Crowh  8vo. ,  6s. 
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Classioal  Literature  and  Translations,  &c. 

Plato.— Parmknides  of  Plato,  Text, 
■    with  Introduction,  Analysis,  &c.     By  T. 
Maguire.     8vo.,7J.  6(/. 

Bich.— A  Dictionary  op  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich, 
B.A.  With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.,  ^s,  6d. 


Abbott. — Hellenica.  A  Collection  of 
Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,LL.D.  8vo.,idf. 

.ffi^ChylUB.— EUMENIDES    OP    JE&CHY' 

LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  DAVlKSi     Svo.,  7s. 

A  .'istophanes.-— The  Acharnians  of 
Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Cr.  Svo.,  u. 

Becker. — ^Works  by  Professor  Becker. 
Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time 

of  Augustus.     Illustrated.    Post  Svo., 

7J.  6d,  ;  Cheap  Edition,  ^r.  6d. 
Charicles:   or,    Illustrations   of  the 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

Illustrated.    Post  Svo. ,  7s.  6d. ;  Cheap 

Edition,  y.  6d. 

Cicero.— Cicero's  Correspondence. 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 
Svo.,  each  12j.     Vol.  IV,,  15J. 

FamelL— Greek  Lyric  Poetry:  a 
Complete  Collection  of  the  Surviving 
Passages  from  the  Greek  Song-Writing. 
By  George  S.  Farnell,  M.  A.  With  5 
Plates.    Svo.,  16s. 

Harrison. — Myths  of  the  Odyssey 
in  Art  and  Literature.  By  Jane 
E.  Harrison.     Illustrated.    Svo.,  iSj. 

Xjang.— Homer  and  the  Epic.  By 
Andrew  Lang.     Crown  Svo. ,  gs.  net. 

MaokaiL— Select  Epigrams  from 
THE  Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail    Svo.,  i6f. 


Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.  A. , 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School :  late 
Fellow  of  Tiinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  Svo.,  Sj.  6d. 

Theocritus.— The  Idylls  of  Theo- 
critus. Translated  into  English  Verse. 
By  James  Henry  Hallard,  M.A. 
Oxon.    Fcp.  4to.,  ts.  6d. 

Tyrrell.— Translations  into  Greek 
AND  Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  Y. 
Tyrrell.    Svo.,  6s, 

Virgil.— The  iENEiD  OF  Virgil.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  John  Con- 
INGTON.     Crown  Svo.,  6s, 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Coning- 
TON,     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

The  iENEiD  of  ViRciL.freely  translated 
into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  W.  J. 
Thornhill.     Crown  Svo. ,  js.  6d, 

The  iENEiD  of  Virgil.  Books  I.  to 
VI.  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  James  Rhoades.    Crown  Svo., 

Wilkins.— The  Growth  of  the  Hom- 
eric Poems.    By  G.  Wilkins.   Svo.  6s. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

Acworth.— Ballads  of  the  Marat- 
has.  Rendered  into  English  Verse  from 
the  Marathi  Origina];5.  By  Harry 
Arbuthnot  Acworth.     Svo.,  y. 


Allingham.— Works     by     William 
Allingham. 

Irish  Songs  and  Poems.  With  Fron- 
tispiece of  the  Waterfall  of  Asaroe. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 

Laurence  Bloomfikld.  With  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.   Fco.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 


Flower  Pieces;  Day  and  Night 
Songs;  Ballads.  With  2  Designs 
by  D.  G.  RossETTi.  Fcp.  Svo.,  6s, ; 
large  paper  edition,  lar. 

Life  and  Phantasy:  with  Frontis- 
piece by  Sir  J.  E.  MiLLAis,  Bart., 
and  Design  by  Arthur  Hughes. 
Fcp.. Svo. ,  dr. ;  large  paper  edition,  12J. 

Thought  and  Word,  and  Ashby 
Manor  :  a  Play.  Fcp.  Svo. ,  6s. ;  large 
paper  edition,  12^. 

Blackberries.    Imperial  i6mo. ,  6; . 

Sets  of  the  adove  6  vols,  may  be  had  in 
uniform  half-parchment  binding,  price  ^o*. 
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Poetry  and  the  T^TdiXa?^~contimted. 


Armstrong.— Works  by  G.  F.  Savage- 
Armstrong. 
Poems:   Lyrical  and  Dramatic.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  6s. 
King  Saul.     (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  I.)    Fcp.  8vo.  5^. 
King  David.     (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  II.)    Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 
King   Solomon.      (The   Tragedy  of 

Israel,  Part  III.)     Fcp.  Bvo.,  6s. 
Ugone  :  a  Tragedy.     Fcp.  Bvo. ,  6s. 
A  Garland  from  Greece:  Poems. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  js.  6d. 
Stories  of  Wicklow  :  Poems.    Fcp. 

8vo.,  7J.  6d. 
Mephistopheles  in  Broadcloth:  a 

Satire.     Fcp.  8vo.,  4J. 
One  in  the  Infinite:  a  Poem.    Cr. 

8vo.,  js.  6d. 

Armstrong.—THE  Poetical  Works 
of  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Fcp. 
Bvo.,  sy. 

Arnold. — ^Works  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
K.C.I.E. 

The  Light  of  the  World  :  or,  the 
Great  Consmnmation.  Cr.  Bvo.,  7s.  6d. 
net 

Presentation  Edition,    With  14  Illus- 
trations by  W.   Holhan   Hunt. 
4to.,  2ar.  net. 
PoTiPHAR's  Wife,  and  other  Poems. 

Crown  Bvo. ,  5J.  net. 
Adzuma:  or,  the  Japanese  Wife.     A 
Play.     Crown  Bvo.,  dr.  6d.  net. 

Bell.— Chamber  Comedies:  a  Collec- 
tion of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the 
Drawing  Room.  By  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bell.     Crown  Bvo.,  6s. 

Bjbmsen. — Works  by  Bjornstjerne 

BjORNSEN. 

Pastor  Sang  :  a  Play.    Translated  by 

William  Wilson.    Cr.  8vo.,  5^. 
A  Gauntlet:  a  Drama.    Translated 

into  English  by  Osman  Edwards. 

With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Crown 

Bvo.,  5^. 

Cochrane.— The  Kestrel's  Nest, 
and  other  Verses.  By  Alfred  Coch- 
rane.   Fcp.  Bvo, ,  y.  6rf. 

Dante.— La  Commedia  di  Dante.  A 
New  Text,  carefully  revised  with  the 
aid  of  the  most  recent  Editions  and 
Collations.     Small  Bvo. ,  6s. 


Goethe. 

Faust,  Part  I.,  the  German  Text,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Albert 
M.  Selss,  Ph.D.,  M.A.     Cr.  Bvo.,  y. 

Faust.  Translated,  with  Notes.  By 
T.  E.  Webb.    Bvo.,  isj.  6d. 

Ingelow.— Works  by  Jean  Ingelow. 
Poetical  Works.    2  vols.    Fcp.  Bvo., 

12S. 

Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  Bvo.,  2r.  6d.\  cloth  plain,  3;. 
cloth  gilt 

Kendall.— Songs  from  Dreamland. 
By  May  Kendall.   Fcp.  Bvo.,  5^.  net. 

Lang. — Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Ban  and  Arri^re  Ban.    A  Rally  of 

Fugitive    Rhymes.      Fcp.    Bvo.,    5^. 

net. 
Grass   of    Parnassus.      Fcp.  Bvo., 

2J.  6d.  net. 
Ballads    of    Books.       Edited    by 

Andrew  Lang.    Fcp.  Bvo. ,  6s. 
The  Blue  Poetry  Book.    Edited  by 

Andrew  Lang.    With  12  Plates  and 

88  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J. 

FOK  d  and  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 

Bvo.,  6s.     ' 

Special  Edition  ^  printed  on  Indian 
paper.  With  Notes,  but  withe  ut 
Illustrations.      Crown  Biv. ,  7^.  bd. 

Lecky.— Poems.   By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  5^. 

Leyton.— Works  by  Frank  Leyton. 
The  Shadows   of  the   Lake,  and 

oilier  Poems.      Crown  8vo.,  'js.  6d. 

Cheap  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.,  y.  6d. 
Skeleton  Leaves:   Poems.     Cro\wi 

Bvo.,  6s. 

Lytton.— Works  by  The  Earl  of 
Lytton  (Owen  Meredith). 

Marah.     Fcp.  Bvo  ,  6j.  6d. 

King  Poppy:  a  Fantasia.  With  1 
Plate  and  Design  on  Title-Page  by 
Sir  Ed.  Burne-Jones,  A.R.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  loj.  6d. 

The  Wanderer.    Cr.  Bvo. ,  \os.  6d, 

LuciLE.     Crown  Bvo.,  10s.  6d. 

Selected  Poems.    Cr.  Bvo.,  10s,  6d, 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
&c.    By  Lord  Macaulay. 
Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.     Fcp.  4to., 
loj.  6d. 

Bijou      Ekiition. 

i8mo.,  2s,  6d,,  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 


Fcp.  4to.,  6(f.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.    Crown 

8vo.,  3^.  6d, 
Annotated    Edition.       Fcp.    8vo.,    is. 

sewed,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

Murray.— (RoBKRT  F. ),  Author  of  •  The 
Scarlet  Gown'.  His  Poems,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Andrew  Lang.  Fcp.  8vo. , 
cs.  net 

Large  Paper  Edition  (50  copies  only). 
8vo.,  loj.  net. 

Nesbit.— Lays  and  Legends.  By  K 
Nesbit  {Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d.  Second 
Series,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo. ,  y. 


Piatt.— Works  by  John  James  Piati. 
Idyls   and   Lyrics   of    thf.    Ohio 

Valley.     Crown  Svo. ,  y. 
Little  New  World  Idyls.  Cr.  8vo. . 

Rhoades.— Teresa  and  Other 
Poems.  By  James  Rhoades.  Crown 
8vo.,  y.  6d. 

,  Riley. — Worlcs  by  James  Whitcomb 
I     Riley. 

Old     Fashioned     Roses  :     Poems. 
i2mo.,  <fS. 

Poems  Herb  at  Home.    Fcap.  8vo.. 
6s.  net. 

Roberts.  —  Songs  of  the  Common 
Day,  and  Ave  :  an  Ode  for  the  Shelley 
Centenary.  By  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts.    Crown  8vo.,  y.  dd. 

Shakespeare.— Bowdler's  Family 
Shakespeare.  With  36  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  8vo.,  14J.  Or  in  6  vols.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  2W. 


Piatt.— Works  by  Sarah  Piatt. 

Poems.    With  portrait  of  the  Author. 
2  vols.     Crown  Svo. ,  ioj.  • 

An  Enchanted  Castle,  and  other 
Poems  :  Pictures,  Portraits  and  People  i  Sturgis. — A  Book  of  Song.  By  Julia n 
in  Ireland.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  6rf:  j     Sturgis.     i6mo.,  5J. 


The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book. 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.  32mo.,  is.  6d. 
Drawing-Room  Edition,  with  Photo- 
graphs.    Fcp.  8vo.,  iQf.  6d. 


Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  &o. 


Anstey .—Works  by  F.  Anstey,  Author 
of  '  Vice  Versa '. 

The  Black  Poodle,  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo. ,  2s.  boards,  sts.  6d.  cloth. 

Voces  Popull  Reprinted  from 
•  Punch '.  First  Series.  With  20 
Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Part- 
ridge.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Travelling  Companions.  Re- 
printed from  '  Punch '.  With  25  Illus- 
trations by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Post  4to.,  5x. 

The  Man  from  Blankley's  :  a  Story 
in  Scenes,  and  other  Sketches.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Part- 
ridge.   Fcp.  4to.,6j. 

Aster.- A  Journey  in  Other  Worlds. 
a  Romance  of  the  Future.  By  John 
Jacob  Astor.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo. ,  6s. 


Baker.— By  the  Western  Sea.  By 
James  Baker,  Author  of  •  John  Westa- 
cott '.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Beaconsfield.— Works  by  the  Earl  o) 
Beaconsfield. 

Novels  and  Tales.  Cheap  Edition. 
Complete  in  11  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  u.  6d 
each. 


Vivian  Grey. 
TheYoungDuke.&c. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 
Contarini    Fleming, 
&c. 


Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia.     Tancred. 
Conin^sby.      Sybil. 
Lothair.  Endyniion. 


Novels  and  Tales.  The  Hughenden 
Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and  11 
Vignettes.     11  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  42s. 

Clegg.— David's  Loom:  a  Story  of 
Rochdale  life  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centuiy.  Bv  John  Traf- 
fokd  Clegg.     Crown  8vo.    Qf^ 
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Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  &c. — continued. 


Deland.— Works  by  Margaret    De- 
land,  Author  of  *  John  Ward '. 
The  Story  of  a  Child.    Cr.  8vo.,  y- 
Mr.  Tommy  Dove,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 
Philip  and  his  Wife.    Cr.  Svo.,  6j. 

Dougall.— Works  by  L.  Doug  all. 
Beggars  All.    Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 
What   Necessity   ^nows.     Crown 
Svo.,  6s. 

Doyle.— Works  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

MiCAH  Clarke  :  a  Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.     Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar,  and 
other  Tales.     Cr.  Svo. ,  v-  6rf. 

THE  Refugees  ;  a  Tale  of  Two  Con- 
tinents.   Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 

Farrar. — Darkness  and  Dawn:  or, 
Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  His- 
toric Tale.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Cr.  Svo.,  js.  6d. 

Forster. — Major  Joshua.  By  Francis 
Forster.     Crown  Svo.,  dr. 

Froude.— The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy:  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 
Century.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  Cr.  Svo., 
3J.  6d. 

Gilkes.  —  The  Thing  That  Hath 
Been  :  or,  a  Young  Man's  Mistake.  By 
A.  H.  GiLKES,  M.A.,  Master  of  Dulwich 
College,  Author  of  *  Boys  and  Masters  *. 
Crown  Svo. ,  6s. 

Haggard. — Works  by  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.  With  i6 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo. ,  6s. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.,  3J.  6d. 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  Svo. ,  y.  6d. 

Maiwa's  Revenge  ;  or,  The  War  of 
the  Little  Hand.  Cr.  Svo. ,  is.  boards, 
ij.  6d.  cloth. 

Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  Cr.  Svo., 
3J.  6d. 

Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustrations 
Crown  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Beatrice.    Cr.  Svo. ,  3^.  6d. 

Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  Svo.,  3^.  6d. 


Haggard.— Works  by  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard— continued. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  Svo.,6j. 

Montezuma's  Daughter.  With  24 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  3J,  6d. 

The  Witch's  Head.  With  16  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  Svo.,  3J.  6d. 

Mr.  Meeson's  Will.  With  16  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  Svo.,  3^.  6d. 

Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.,  3J.  6d. 

Haggard  and  Lang.— The  World's 
Desire.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations 
by  M.  Greiffenhagen.  Cr.  Svo. ,  3^.  6d. 

Harte.— In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
and  other  Stories.  By  Brbt  Hartk. 
Cr.  Svo.,  3J.  6d. 

Hornung.— The  Unbidden  Guest. 
By  E.  W.  Hornung.    Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Lyall.— Works  by  Edna  Lyall,  Author 

of 'Donovan,'  &c. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Slander. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  I  J.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illus- 
trations by  Lancelot  Speed.  Cr. 
Svo.,  2J.  6d.  net. 

Doreen  :  The  Story  of  a  Singer.  Cr. 
Svo.,  6s. 


Melville.— Works 
Melville. 

The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 


by  G.    J.   Whyte 

Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Cr.  Svo.,  IJ.  6d.  each. 
Oliphant.— Works  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Madam.    Cr.  Svo.,  u.  6d. 
In  Trust.    Cr.  Svo. ,  \s.  6d. 

Parr.— Can  this  be  Love?  By  Mrs. 
Parr,  Author  of  '  Dorothy  Fox '.  Cr. 
Svo.,  6s. 

Payn.— Works  by  Jamf.s  Payn. 
The  Luck  of  the  Darrells.    Cr. 

Svo.,  I  J.  6d. 
Thicker  than  Water.     Cr.    Svo., 
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Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  &c. — continued. 


Phillipps-WoUey.— Snap  :  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phil- 
LiPPS-WoLLEY.  With  13  Illustrations 
by  H.  G.  WiLLiNK.     Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Hobertson. — Nuggets  in  the  Devil's 
Punch  Bowl,  and  other  Australian 
Tales.  By  Andrew  Robertson.  Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

SewelL—Works    by    Elizabeth    M. 

Sewell. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World.    Amy  Herbert. 
Laneton  Parsonage.  Cleve  Hall. 

Margaret  Percival.  '  Gertrude. 

Katharine  Ashton.  Home  Life. 

The  Earl's  Daughter.        After  Life. 
The  Experience  of  Life.     Ursula.    Ivors. 

Cr.  8vo.»  IS.  6d.  each  cloth  plain,    as.  6d. 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Steveiison.--Works  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 
Strange  Cask  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 

Mr.  Hyde.     Fcp.  Svo.,  is.  sewed. 

IS.  6d.  cloth. 
The  Dynamiter.   Fcp.  Svo. ,  is.  sewed, 

IS.  6d.  cloth. 

Stevenson  and  Osbourne.— The 
Wrong  Box.  By  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson and  Lloyd  Osbourne.  Cr. 
8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Suttner.— Lay  Down  Your  Arms 
Die  Waffen  Nitder :  The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  Tilling.  By  Bertha  von 
SuTTNER.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes. 
Cr.  8vo.,  I  J.  6d. 

Trollopo.— Works  by  Anthony  Trol- 
lope. 

The  Warden.    Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Barchester Towers.  Cr.  Svo.,  u.  6^?. 


Crown 


Crown 


1  ss.  6d. 
Crown 


TRUE,  A,  RELATION  of  the 
Travels  and  Perilous  Adven- 
tures OP  Mathew  Dudgeon,  Gentle- 
man: Wherein  is  truly  set  down  the 
Manner  of  his  Taking,  the  Long  Time 
of  his  Slavery  in  Algiers,  and  Means  of 
his  Delivery.  Written  by  Himself,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  printed  Cr.  8vo.,  5J. 
Walford.— Works  by  L.  B.  Walford. 
Mr.  Smith  :  a  Part  of  his  Life.    Crown 

Svo.,  2J.  6d. 
The  Baby's  Grandmother. 

Svo.,  2j.  6d 
Cousins.    Crown  Svo.  2J.  6d. 
Troublesome   Daughters. 

Svo.,  2s.  6d. 
Pauline.    Crown  Svo.  ar.  6d. 
Dick  Netherby.    Crown  Svo., 
The  History  of  a  Week. 

Svo.  2s.  6d. 
A  Stiff-necked  Generation.  Crown 

Svo.  ar.  6d. 
Nan,  and  other  Stories.   Cr.  Svo. ,  ar.  6d. 
The  Mischief  of  Monica.    Crown 

Svo. ,  2j.  6d. 
The  One  Good  Guest.  Cr.  Svo.  ar.  6d. 
'  Ploughed,'  and  other  Stories.  Crown 

8vo.,6j. 
The  Matchmaker.    3  Vols.  Cr.  Svo. 
West.— Works  by  B.  B.  West. 
Half-Hours    with   the    Million- 
aires :  Showing  how  much  harder  it 
is  to  spend  a  milli6n  than  to  make  it. 
Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 
Sir  Simon  Vanderpetter.  and  Mind- 
ing HIS  Ancestors.    Two  Reforma- 
tions.   Crown  Svo.,  51. 
Weyman.— Works  by  S.  J.  Weyman. 
The  House  of  the  Wolf.    Cr.  Svo. , 

js.  6d. 
A  Gentleman  of  France.  Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 


Butlor.— Our  Household  Insects. 
An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found 
in  Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward  A. 
Butler,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With 
113  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo. ,  6j. 

Puimeaux.— Works  by  W.  Furneaux. 

The  Outdoor  World  ;  or.  The  Young 
Collector's  Handbook.  With  iS 
Plates,  16  of  which  are  coloured, 
and  549  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  Svo.,  js.  6d. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo., 
10s.  6d.  net. 


Hart-wig.— Works    by    Dr.    George 
Hartwig. 
The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 

With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts. 

Svo.,  js.  net. 
The  Tropical  World.  With  8  Plates 

and  172  Woodcuts.     Svo.,  js.  net. 
The  Polar  World.    With  3  Maps,  8 

Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.     Svo.,  ys. 

net. 
The  Subterranean  World.    With 

3  Maps  and  So  Woodcuts.  '  Svo.,  7s. 

net. 
The  Aerial  World.    With  Map,  8 

Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.     8vo.,  7s. 

net. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 


Hartwig.— Works    by    Dr.    George 
Hartwig — continued. 
Heroes  of  the  Polar  World.    19 
Illustrations.    Crown  8va,  aj. 

>VONDERS  OP  the  TROPICAL  FORESTS. 

40  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. ,  as. 

Workers  under  th^  Ground.  29 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo. ,  ar. 

Marvels  Over  our  Heads.  29  Il- 
lustrations.   Crown  Svo. ,  af. 

Sea  Monsters  and  Sea  Birds.  75 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  2s.  6d. 

Denizens  of  the  Deep.  117  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.,  sj.  6d. 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.  30 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo. ,  2J.  6d. 

Wild  Animals  op  the  Tropics.    66 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  y.  6d. 
Helmholtz.— Popular  Lectures  on 

Scientific  Subjects.    By  Hermann 

von  Helmholtz.    With  6S  Woodcuts. 

2  vols.     Crown  Svo. ,  y.  6d.  each. 
Proctor. — Works    by     Richard     A. 

Proctor. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
3  vols.    Crown  Svo.,  y.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck:  a  Discussion  of 
the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidence, 
Wagers,  Lotteries  and  the  Fallacies 
of  Gambling,  &c.  Cr.  Svo.,  zs. 
boards,  zs.  6d.  cloth. 

Rough  Ways  iAade  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Silver  Library  Edition,  Crown  Svo., 
3J.  6d. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.  Cr. 
Svo.,  5J.  Silver  Library  Edition. 
Crown  Svo. ,  y.  6d. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  Observatory, 
Tomb  and  Temple.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.,  5J. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Crown 
Svo.,  5J.  Silver  Library  Exiition. 
Crown  Svo.,  y.  6d, 

Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster,  and  A.  C.  Ran  yard.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5J. 


Staailey-.—A  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  for- 
merly Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  Illus- 
trations.     Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Wood.— Works  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

Homes  withoui  Hands  :  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitation  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  the  Principle  of 
Construction.  With  140  Illustrations. 
Svo. ,  7J.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  ;  a  Popular  Account 
of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
700  Illustrations.    Svo.,  js.  net. 

Insects  Abroad:  a  Popular  Account 
of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
600  Illustrations.    Svo.,  7s.  net 

Bible  Animals:  a  Description  of 
eveiy  Living  Creature  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  With  112  IllusUu- 
tions.     Svo.,  js.  net. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  33  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  Svo.,  3J.  6d. 

Out  of  Doors  ;  a  Selection  of  Origi- 
nal Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr, 
Svo. ,  y.  6d. 

Strange  Dwellings:  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  'Homes  without 
Hands '.  With  60  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.,  3J.  6d. 

Bird  Life  of  the  Bible.  3a  Dlustra- 
tions.     Or.  Svo.,  3J.  6d. 

Wonderful  Nests.  30  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Homes  under  the  Ground.  sS  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Bible.  29 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Domestic  Animals  of  the  Bible 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

The  Branch  Builders.  aS  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  Svo.,  2f.  6d. 

Social  Habitations  and  Parasitic 
Nests.  iS  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo., 
zs. 
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Works  of  Reference. 

Mauudor's  (Samuel)  Treasuries.  |  Maunder'a  (Samuel)  Treasuries 

—  ontinued. 


Biographical  Treasury.  With  Sup- 
plement brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.    Fcp.  Svo. ,  6j.    | 


Treasury  of  Natural  History  :  or, 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology  With 
900  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo. ,  6j. 
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Works  of  Reference— ^^«//««^^f. 


Maunder's  (Samuel)  Treasuries 

— continued.   • 

Treasury  op  Geography,  Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  dr. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge. By  tlys  Rev.  J.  Ayrb,  M.A. 
With  5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300 
Woodcuts.     Fcp!  8vo. ,  ts. 

Historical  Treasury:  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  Separate  Histories 
of  all  Nations.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  65. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and 
Library  op  Reference.  Com- 
prising an  English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  Universal  Gazeteer,  Classi- 
cal Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law 
Dictionary,  &c.     Fcp.  8vo.,  dr. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  dr. 


Maunder's  (Samuel)  Treasuries 

— continued. 
The  Treasury  of  Botany.    Edited 
by    J.    LiNDLEY,    F.R.S.,    and    T. 
Moore,   F.L.S.     With  274  Wood- 
cuts and  20  Steel  Plates.      9  vols. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  121. 
Boget.-THESAURUS  OP  EnglishWords 
AND    Phrases.     Classified    and    Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in   Literary  Com- 
position.     By  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.     Recomposed    through- 
out,   enlarged    and    improved,    partly 
from  the  Author's  Notes,  and  with  a 
full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son,  J6hn 
Lewis  Roget.    Crown  8vo.,  lor.  6d. 
Willich.— Popular  Tables  for  giving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Pro- 
perty,   the    Public    Funds,     &c.      By 
Charles  M.  Willich.    Edited  by  H. 
Bence  Jones.    Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6d. 


Children's  Books. 


Crake.--Works  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake. 

Edwy  the  Fair  ;  or,  the  First  Chro- 
nicle of  iEscendune.  Crown  8vo., 
2J.  6</. 

Alfgar  the  Dane:  or,the  Second  Chro- 
nicle of  iEscendune.     Cr.  8vo. ,  2J.  6d. 

The  Rival  Heirs:  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  vEscendune. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  2J.  6d. 

The  House  of  Walderne.  A  Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the 
Days  of  the  Barons*  Wars.  Crown 
8vo.,  2j.  6d. 

Brian  Fitz-Count.     A  Story  of  Wal- 
lingford  Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey. 
Cr.  8vo.,  2J.  6d. 
Ingelovr.— Very  Young,  and  Quite 

Another  Story.     Two  Stories.    By 

Jean  Ingelow.    Crown  8vo. ,  2J.  6d. 

Ijang*— Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 
The  Blue  Fairy  Book.      With  138 

Illustrations  by  H.  J.  FORD  and  G. 

P.  Jacomb  Hood.     Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 
The    Red    Fairy    Book.     With  100 

Illustrations   by   H,    J.   Ford    and 

Lancelot    Speed.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Green  Fairy  Book.    With  loi 

Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford  and  L. 

Bogle.    Crown  8vo.,  dr. 


Lang.— Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lang 

— continued. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.  With  104 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  FORD.  Crown 
8vo.,  dr. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  With  100 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  FORD  and 
Lancelot  Speed.    Crown  8vo.,  dr. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  School 
Edition,  without  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  2J.  6d. 

The  True  Story  Book.  With  66 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford,  Lucien 
Davis,  C.  H.  M.  Kerr,  Lance- 
lot Speed,  and  Lockhart  Bogle. 
Crown  8vo.,  dr. 
Meade.— Works  by  L.  T.  Meade. 

Daddy's  Boy.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.     Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 
Stevenson.— A  Child's  Garden  of 

Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Small  fcp.  8vo.,  w. 
MoleS"worth.— Works  by  Mrs.  MoLES- 

WORTH. 

Silverthorns.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.,  5J. 
The  Palace  in  the  Garden.    Illus- 
trated.    Crown  8vo.,  5^. 
Neighbours.  Illus.  Crown  8vo.,  2^.6^/. 
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Longmans'  Series  of  Books  for  Girls. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  2S,  6d.  each 

Atherstone  Priory.  By  L.  N.  Comyn. 
The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin.     By 

Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

The  Story  of  a  Spring  Morning,  &c. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth.     Illustrated. 
Neighbours.   By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

Illustrated. 
Very  Young  ;  and  jQuite  Another 

Story.  Two  Stories.  By  Jean  Inge- 
low. 
Keith  Deramore.     By  the  Author  of 

'  Miss  Molly  *. 
Sidney.    By  Margaret  Deland. 
Last  Words  to  Girls  on  Life  at 

School  and  After  School.     By 

Mrs.  W.  Grey. 


Atelier   (The)   Du   Lys:  or  an  Art 

Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Mademoiselle    Mori  :     a    Tale  of 
Modem  Rome. 

That  Child.    Illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne. 

Under  a  Cloud. 

The  Fiddler  of  Lugau.    With  Illus- 
trations by  W.  Ralston. 

A  Child  of  the  Revolution.    With 
Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staniland. 

Hester's  Venture. 

In  the  Olden  Time  :   a  Tale  of  the 
Peasant  War  in  Germany. 

The  Younger  Sister. 


The  Silver 

Crown  8vo.    y.  6d, 

Arnold's  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands. 
With  71  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Ei^bt  Years  in 
Ceylon.    With  6  Illustrations,     y.  6d, 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.  •  With  6  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Barlng-Oould's(R6v.  S.)  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages.    3^.  (>d. 

3aring-Gf0uld*B  (Rev.  S.)  Ori^n  and 
Development  of  Reli^ous  Bellefi  2 
vols.    3^.  6d.  each. 

Becker's  (Prof.)  Callus :  or,  Roman  Scenes 
in  the  Time  of  Augustus.  Illustrated. 
y.6d. 

Becker's  (Prof.)  Charidles :  or,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Ftivate  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.     Illustrated,     y.  6d. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 
shoanland:  being  a  Record  of  Ex- 
cavation and  Exploration  in  1891. 
With  117  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sun- 
beam '.   With  66  illustrations.   31. 6d. 

€lodd'8  (E.)  Story  of  Creation  :  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  jj  Illus- 
trations,    y.  6d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's 
(Very  ReY.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.    46  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Dougairs(L.) Beggars  All ;  a  Novel.  y.6d. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke :  a''Tale 
of  Monmouth's  Rebellion,     y.  6d. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Polestar,  and  other  Tales,     y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects.    4  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  CsBsar :  a  Sketch.    3^.  6d. 


Library. 

EACH  Volume. 

Fronde's  (J.   A.)  Thomas   Carlyle:    a 

History  of  his  Life. 

1795-1835.     2  vols.     7J. 

1834-1881.     2  vols.     7J. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy:  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 

Century,    y.  6d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England, 

from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 

of  the  Spanish  Armada.      12  vols. 

y.  6d.  each. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  English  In  Ireland. 

3  vols.     10s.  6d. 
Gleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 

Wellington.    With  Portrait,     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She :  A  History  of 

Adventure.     32  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)    Allan  Quatermain. 

With  20  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.   R.)    Colonel   Qnaritch, 

V.  C. :  a  Tale  of  Country  Life.     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.     With  29 

Full-page  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Haggard's    (H.    R.)   Erie    Brighteyes. 

With  51  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.    3^.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.    With 

34  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  B.)  The  Witch's  Head. 

With  lUastrations.     3J.  6d, 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson's  Will 

With  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Dawn.    With  16  Illus- 
trations,    y,  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The 

World's  Desire.  With  27  Illustrations. 

y.  6d. 
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The  Silvep  Library — continued. 


Harte*s  (Bret)  In  the  Garquinez  Woods, 

and  other  Stories,    y.  td. 
HelmhoItz*s   (Hermann    Yon)  Popular 

Lectares     on     Scientiflo     Subjects. 

With  68  Woodcuts.     9  vols.     y.  6d. 

each. 
Howitt's  (W«)  Visits   to   Remarkable 

Places.    80  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 
Jefferies'  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart: 

My  Autobiography.     With  Portrait 

y.  6d. 
Jefferies*  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  Last 

Essays  of.     With  Portrait,     y.  6d. 
Jefferies*    (R.)    Red    Deer.     With    17 

Illustrations  by  J.  Charlton  and  H. 

TuNALY.     y.  6d. 
Jefferies*  (R.)  Wood  Ma^o:  a  Fable. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E. 

V.  B.     y.  6d. 
Jefferies*  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field. 

With  Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,    y.  6d. 
Kni^t*s   (E.  F.)   The   Cruise    of   the 

*  Alerte* :  the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for 

Treasure    on  the   Desert    Island  of 

Trinidad.      With  2    Maps    and   23 

Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Lang*s  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.    3^.  6d. 
Lang's  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth:  Studies 

of  Early  Usage  and  Belief,    y.  6d. 
Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuok*s  (W.  J.) 

B.C.    1887,    A    Ramble    in     British 

Columbia.  With  Maps  and  75  Illustra- 
tions,    y.  6d. 
Maoaulay*s  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome.     With  Portrait  and 

lUuitratlons.    y.  6d. 
Madeod  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of  Bank- 
ing,   y.  6d. 
Marshman*s  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 

Havelook.    y.  6d. 
Max  Miiller's  (F.)  India,  what  can  It 

teach  as  ?    3^.  6d. 
Max  Miiller*s  (F.)  Introduction  to  the 

Science  of  Religion.    3;.  6d, 


MeriTaIe*s  (Dean)  History  of  the  Remans 
under  the  Empire.  8  vols.     3.)-.  Cui.  ea. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  Political  Ecpnomy.    3^.  6a. 

Miirs  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.    3^.  6d. 

Milner's  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures.  3.;.  6d. 

Hansen's  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.  With  Illustrations  and 
a  Map.     3^.  6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley*s(G.)  Snap:  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  With  13 
Illustrations.    3J.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us. 
Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Metors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.    3^.  6d. 

Proctor's  (i^  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 
Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firma- 
ment,    y.  6d. 

Proctor*s  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours.    y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made 
Smooth.    3^.  6d, 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  in 
Science.    3^.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels 
of  Astronomy.    3^.  6d. 

Pro9tor's  ( R.  A.)  Nature  Stndles.    y.  6d. 

Rossetti's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante : 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Him- 
self, his  World  and  his  Pilgrim- 
age.    3^.  6rf. 

Smith's  (R.  Bosvorth)  Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians,    y.  6d. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  0/ 
Birds.    160  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Stevenson(Bobert  Louis)and  Osbonrne's 
(Lloyd)  The  Wrong  Box.    3^.  6d. 

Weyman*s  (Stanley  J«)  The  House  of 
the  Wolf:  a  Romance.    3^.  6d. 

Wood*s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Fetland  Revisited. 
With  33  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Wood*s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  DweUings. 
With  60  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors,  xi 
Illustrations,    y.  6d. 


Cookery,  Domestio 

Acton. — Modern  Cookery.   By  Eliza 

Acton.     With  150  Woodcuts.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  45.  6d. 
Bull.— Works  by  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment OF  THEIR  Health  during  the 
Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp.  8vo., 
IS.  6d. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  I  J.  6d. 


Ha]ll^$ement,  &c. 

De  SaliB.— Works  by  Mrs.  De  Salis. 
Cakes  and  Confections  a  La  Mode. 

Fcp.  Bvo.,  I  J.  6d. 
D(  '     :  a  Manual  for  Amateurs.    Fcp. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  X  la 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  u.  f>d. 
Dressed  Vegetables  X  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 
Drinks  X  la  Mode.    Fcp.  8vo. ,  u.  6d. 
Entries  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d, 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  Slc— continued. 


De  Salis.— Works  by  Mrs.  De  Salis 
cotitimied. 
Floral  Decorations.     Suggestions 

and  Descriptions.     Fcp.  8vo  ,  ij.  6a?. 
National  Viands.    Fcp.  8vo. 

[/«  tke  Press. 
New-laid  Eggs  :  Hints  for  Amateur 

Poultry  Rearers.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Oysters  X  la  Mode.    Fcp.  Svo. ,  u.  6d. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  a  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo. ,  1.5.  6d. 
Savouries  a  la  Mode.    Fcp.  8vo., 

IS.  6d. 
Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  X  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  Svo. ,  I  J.  6d. 
Sweets  and  Supper  Pishes  X  la 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  u.  6d. 
Tempting   Dishes   for   Small   In- 
comes.   Fcp.  8vo.,  I  J.  6d. 
Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  Every 

Household.    Cr.  8vo.,  u.  (>d. 


Lear.—MAiGRE  Cookery. 
Sidney  Lear.    i6mo., 


By   H.  L. 


Poole.— Cookery  for  the  Diabetic. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  PoOLE.  ^Vith 
Preface  by  Dr.  Pavy.   Fcp.  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 

Walker. — A  Handbook  for  Mothers: 
being  Simple  Hints  to  Women  on  the 
Management  of  their  Health  during 
Pregnancy  and  Confinement,  together 
with  Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Care  of 
Infants.  By  Jane  H.  Walker.  L.R.C.P. 
and  L.M.,  L.R.C.S.  and  M.D.  (Brux.). 
Cr.  8vo.,  ar.  td.      , 

West.— The  Mother's  Manual  of 
Children's  Diseases.  By  Charles 
West,  M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.,  aj.  6rf. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Allin^ham.— Varieties    in    Prose. 

By  William  Allingham.  3  vols.   Cr. 

Svo,  i8j.     (Vols.  I  and  2,  Rambles,  by 

Patricius  Walker.     Vol.   3,  Irish 

Sketches,  etc.) 
Armstrong. — Essays  and  Sketches. 

By  Edmund  J.   Armstrong.      Fcp. 

Svo.,  5 J. 
Bdring-Oould.— Curious  Myths  op 

THE    Middle    Ages.      By    Rev.    S. 

Baring-Gould.    Crown  Svo. ,  -y.  6d. 
B a ttye.— Pictures   in   Prose    of 

Nature,  Wild  Sport,  and  Humble 

Life.     By  Aubyn  Trevor  Battye, 

B.A.    Crown  Svo. ,  6j. 
Bkynes. — Shakespeare  Studies,  and 

Other  E^ssavs.    By  the  late  Thomas 

Spkncer     Baynes,     LL.B.,     LL.D. 

With  a  biographical   Preface   by  Prof. 

Lewis  Campbell.    Crown  Svo. ,  7s.  6d. 
Fdyd  CA.  K.  H.  B.').— Works   by 

A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

And  see  MISCELLANEOUS    THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS,  p.  24. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a   Country 
Parson.    Crown  Svo. ,  3^.  6d. 

Commonplace  Philosopher.    Crown 
Svo. ,  3J.  6d. 

Critical    Essays    op    a    Country 
Parson.    Crown  Svo. .  y.  6d. 

East   Coast  Days  and  Memories. 
Crown  Svo.,  3^.  6d. 

Landscapes,  Churches  and  Mora- 
lities.   Crown  Svo. ,  y.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town.     Crown 
Svo.,  y.  bd. 


Boyd  (*  A.  K.  H.  B.').-Works  by  A. 

K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D.,  IAj.T>.— continued. 
LessonsofMiddleAge.  Cr.Svo.,3J.6rf. 
Our  Little  Life.    Two  Series.    Cr. 

Svo. ,  y.  6d.  each. 
Our  Homely  Comedy:  and  Tragedy. 

Crown  Svo. ,  y.  6d. 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

Three  Series.    Cr.  Svo.,  3J.  6d.  each. 

Also  First  Series.  Popular  Ed.  Svo.,  6<f. 

Butler.— Works  by  Samuel  Butler. 
Erewhon.    Cr.  Svo.,  5^. 
The  Fair  Haven.   A  Work  in  Defence 
of  the  Miraculous   Element  in  our 
Lord's  Ministry.     Cr.  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 
Life  and  Habit.     An  Essay  after  a 
Completer  View  of  Evolution.     Cr. 
Svo.,  7s.  6d 
Evolution,  Old  and  New.    Cr.  Svo., 

10s.  6d. 
Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Piedmont 
AND  Canton  Ticino.     Illustrated. 
Pott4to.,  los.Sd. 
Luck,  or  Cunning,  as  the  Main- 
Means  of  Organic  Modification? 
Cr.  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 
Ex  Voto.    An  Account  of  the  Sacro 
Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo- 
Sesia.     Crown  Svo.,  10s.  6d. 
Gwilt.— An  ENCYCLOPiEDiA  of  Archi- 
tecture.   By  Joseph  Gvvilt,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated  with  more  than  iioo  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.      Revised  (18S8),  with 
Alterations  and  Considerable  Additions 
by  Wy ATT  Papworth.  Svo.,  £2 12s.  6d. 
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Hiscellaneous  and  Critical  ^SlmV^— continued. 


Hullah.— Works  by  J.  Hullah,  LL.D. 
Course  op  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  Modern  Music.  8vo.,  8j.  td. 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Transi- 
tion Period  of  Musical  History. 

8vo.,  lor.  (id, 
James.— Mining    Royalties:    their 
Practical  Operation   and    Effect.      By 
Chas.  Ashworth  James,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.    Fcp.  4to.,  5?. 
Jefferies.— Works  by  R.  Jefferies. 
Field  and  Hedgerow  :  last  Essays, 

With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo. ,  3J.  td. 
The  Story  of  My    Heart:     With 

Portrait  and  New  Pretace  by  C.   J. 

Longman.    Crown  8vo. ,  3J.  td. 
Red  Deer.   With  17  Illustrations.    Cr. 

Svo.,  3 J.  6rf. 
The  Toilers  of  the  Field.     With 

Portrait.     Crown  Svo. ,  3J.  6fl?. 
Wood  Magic.    With  Frontispiece  and 

Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Cr.  Svo.,  y.  dd, 
Johnson.— The  Patentee's  Manual: 
a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.  By  J.  &  J.  H.  John- 
son, Patent  Agents,  &c.  Svo. ,  lor.  6</. 
Lang.— Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Letters  to  Dead  Authors.    Fcp. 

8vo.,  ar.  (id,  net 
Letters  on  Literature.    Fcp.  8vo., 

2f.  dd.  net. 
Books    and    Bookmen.      With  19 

Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2.J.  dd,  net. 
Old  Friends.    Fcp.  Svo.,  2j.  td.  net 
Cock   Lane   and   Common   Sense. 

Fcp.  Svo. ,  df.  td.  net 

Leonard.— The  Camel  :  Its  Uses  and 

Management  By  Major  Arthur  Glyn 

Leonard.    Royal  8vo.,  aw.  net. 

Macfarren. — Lectures  on  Harmony. 

By  Sir  Geo.  A.  Macfarren.  8vo.,  lar. 

Max  Miiller.— Works    by    F.    Max 

MULLER. 

India  :  What  can  it  Teach  us  ?  Cr. 
8vo.,  3i.  td. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  I.,  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net 

Vol.  II.,  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo., 
ts,  td,  net 

Vol.   III.,    Essays  on   Language  and 

Literature;  Vol.  IV.,  Essays  on  the 

Sciences  of  Language,  of  Thought,  and 

of  Mythology.  [/«  Preparation. 

Mendelssohn.— The     Letters    of 

Felix  Mendelssohn.    Translated  by 

Lady  Wallace.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  ioj. 


Milner.— Works  by  George  Milner. 
Country  Pleasures  :  the  Chronicle  of 
a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.  Cr.  Svo. , 
3J.  td. 
Studies  of  Nature  on  the  Coast 
OF  Arran.  With  Illustrations  by 
W.  NoELjOHNSON.  Cr.  8vo.,6j.  td.  net. 

Poore.- Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene. 
By  George  Vivian  Poore,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.  With  13  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  ts.  td. 

Proctor.— Works  by  R.  A.  Proctor. 
Strength  and  Happiness.    With  9 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  5^. 
Strength:    How  to  get  Strong  and 
keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Row- 
ing and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the 
Waist.    With  9  lUus.    Cr.  8vo,  ar. 

Richardson.— National  Health. 
A  Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick,  K.C.B.  By  Sir  B.  W. 
Richardson,  M.D.    Cr.  8vo.,  4^.  td. 

RoBsetti.— A  Shadow  of  Dante  :  be- 
ing an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
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